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ADVERTISEMENT. 


As  the  questions  of  Currency,  and  the  renewal  of  the  char- 
ter of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  have  been  particularly  dis- 
cussed in  this  Review,  we  have  appended  to  the  present  number 
the  three  Reports  to  the  federal  House  of  Representatives,  from 
the  committee  whom  that  house  appointed  to  inquire — whether 
the  charter  had  been  observed,  and  the  general  purposes  of  the 
institution  attained.  We  wish  to  embody  in  our  work  the  his- 
tory of  what  is  called  the  Bank  Question^  because  it  is  curious 
and  instructive  in  itself,  and  connected  essentially  with  one  of  the 
most  important  branches  of  public  economy.  The  report  of  Mr. 
Adams  is  eminently  worthy  of  that  form  and  vehicle,  in  which 
it  may  be  consulted  and  preserved  with  most  convenience.  It  has 
a  durable,  intrinsic  value,  as  a  masterly  intellectual  performance^ 
rich  in  sound  constitutional  doctrines. 

The  article  on  the  Tariff  Question,  in  the  present  number,  pro- 
ceeds from  a  source  of  much  authority,  and  conveys  the  prin- 
ciples and  main  reasonings  of  the  Free  Trade  party.  In  the 
prospectus  of  our  Review,  we  said — «As  the  work  is  not  meant 
<to  oe  devoted  to  the  views  or  favourite  ends  of  any  member  or 
<  section  of  the  Union,  neither  will  it  be  to  any  exclusive  or  par- 
<tial  doctrines  in  any  of  the  admitted  subjects.  The  utmost  lati- 
<tude  of  opinion  and  discussion  will  be  allowed,  that  is  com- 
'patible  with  the  limits,  temper,  and  general  merit  to  be  required 
'in  each  article."  The  practice  of  the  editor  has  been  conform- 
able to  these  assurances.  On  the  tariff  subject  particularly,  he  has 
inserted  disquisitions  from  each  of  the  adversary  parties.  Who- 
ever considers  the  text  of  his  prospectus,  iust  quoted,  must  at 
once  perceive,  that  he  ought  not  to  be  held  responsible  for  the 
opinions  expressed  in  any  article  not  written  by  himself.  Indeed, 
a  Review  of  this  description,  should  be  universally  treated  as 
impersonal.  This  is  now  the  case  in  Europe.  No  one  there 
thinks  of  charging  editors  with  all  the  varieties  of  theory  and 
decision  to  which  critical  journals  are  open,  or  sineling  out  indi- 
vidiu^  for  special  liability  and  retaliation,  as  me  authors  of 
partieolar  articles.  Dissent,  blame,  remonstrance,  are  directed 
againit  the  production  and  sentiments,  which  are  believed  to  be 
exeeptionable — not  against  persons. 
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Abt.  L — Tht  Case  of  the  Cherokee  Indians  against  the  State 

of  Georgia Argved  and  determined  at  the  Supreme  Court 

of  the  United  States,  January  Term,  1831.     By  Rich  abb 
Peters,  Counsellor  at  Law. 

Since  the  organization  of  our  government,  few  subjects  have 
arisen  which  have  agitated  the  public  mind  more  violently  or 
generally,  than  the  controversy  between  the  state  of  Georgia 
and  the  Cherokee  Indians.  The  sufferings  inflicted,  and  to  oe 
inflicted,  upon  this  powerless  and  miserable  race,  their  helpless 
condition  and  imploring  appeals,  have  enlisted,  in  their  behalf, 
the  humanity  and  generous  sympathy  of  the  American  people. 
Such  a  state  of  feeling  is  not  very  propitious  to  a  candid  consider- 
ation of  the  lata  and  reason  of  the  case,  or  to  any  discrimina- 
tions which  prevent  or  interrupt  the  protection  and  redress  to 
which  they  seem  to  be  entitled.  It  is  difficult  for  any  mind  to 
abstract  itself  from  the  general  character  of  a  case,  from  its  glar- 
ing and  unquestionable  oppression,  to  scan,  with  a  cautious  and 
cold  examination,  and  limit,  by  technical  rules,  the  practicability 
or  expediency  of  the  redress  demanded  for  the  injury.  The  heart 
springs,  at  once,  from  the  wrong  to  the  remedy,  and  passes,  at 
a  bound,  over  limits  which  the  judgment  must  carefully  mark 
and  sacredly  respect 

Actuated  by  feelings  so  natural  and  so  honourable,  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  not  immediately  interested  in  the  question 
between  Georgia  and  the  Indians,  imagined  that  when  the  com- 
plaint of  the  latter  was  brought  before  the  Supreme  Court,  an 
immediate  and  full  protection  would  be  extended  to  them  ;  and 
the  disappointment,  on  the  dismissal  of  the  bill  of  complaint,  was 
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in  proportion  to  tho'^c^pfidence  and  zeal  with  which  a  different  re- 
sult was  expecteir.X*The  decision  of  the  Court  has  been  frequent- 
ly assailed,  and*fbund  few,  if  any,  defenders,  in  the  press.     Being 
ourselves  enhc^'  satisfied  that  the  Court  could  have  tendered  no 
other  judgiajjfept,  regarding  the  restraints  imposed  upon  it  by  the 
Constitutn»p^*dian  that  which  was  rendered ;  that  to  have  granted 
the  prater  of  the  Cherokee  petition  would  have  been  an  usurpa- 
tioi;^'jpf  iuthority  ;  and  would,  consequently,  have  involved  the 
CojiH^  a  conflict  with  a  State,  in  which  the  judiciary  would  not 
tiA^&'been  justified  by  the  Constitution  or  sustained  by  the  other 
•^•.de*partments  of  the  government,  we  will  venture  upon  the  task, 
.•.^  •.  t)f obably  an  unwelcome  one  to  many  of  our  readers,  of  vindicat- 
,*••/•  mg  the  decree  of  the  Court,  by  which  the  bill  was  dismissed  on 
*•.  '    the  ground  of  a  defect  of  jurisdiction. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  discuss  the  questions  of  right  and 
wrong  between  Georgia  and  the  Indians ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  them  out  of  view,  or  we  shall  not  be  in  a  hu- 
mour to  do  justice  to  the  Court,  which  has  refused  to  consider  the 
complaint  on  the  one  side  or  the  defence  on  the  other.  The 
question  we  have  to  examine  is  between  the  Court  and  the  Con- 
stitution ;  between  the  judges  and  the  people  of  the  United  States^ 
to  whom  they  must  answer  for  every  act  of  power  they  assume, 
and  be  able  to  adduce  their  warrant  for  it  by  the  grant  of  the  peo- 
ple. It  is  not  enough  to  show  that  a  \vrong  has  been  done,  however 
atrocious ;  it  is  not  enough  to  exhibit  a  case  of  oppression,  however 
audacious  and  cruel ;  it  must  be  further  shown  that  the  tribunal  ap- 
pealed to  for  protection  and  redress,  has  the  right  and  power  to 
afford  them  ;  and  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Court  to  reach  be- 
yond that  right,  would  be  infinitely  more  disastrous  to  us  all,  than 
all  the  sufferings  which  Greorgia  has  inflicted,  or  can  inflict,  upon 
the  Indians  who  have  arraigned  her  at  the  bar  of  the  SupremeCourt 
It  was  not  for  this  Court  to  know  any  thing  in  the  case  but  that 
which  came  to  them  by  and  through  the  law  of  the  land  ;  it  was  not 
for  them  to  indulge,  however  they  might  reject,  the  general  feel- 
ing for  <^  a  people  once  numerous,  powerful,  and  truly  indepen- 
dent ;  found  by  our  ancestors  in  the  quiet  and  uncontrouled  pos- 
session of  an  ample  domain,  gradually  sinking  beneath  our  supe* 
rior  policy,  our  arts  and  our  arms,  who  have  yielded  their  lands  by 
successive  treaties,  each  of  which  contains  a  solemn  guarantee  of 
the  residue,  until  they  retain  no  more  of  their  formerly  extensive 
territory  than  is  deemed  necessary  to  their  comfortable  subsist- 
ence. To  preserve  this  remnant  the  present  application  is  made. " 
Such  is  the  touching  and  humane  language  of  the  Chief  Justice, 
and  he  truly  says — ^^  if  Courts  were  permitted  to  indulge  their 
sympathies,  a  case  better  calculated  to  excite  them  can  scarcely 
be  imagined."    We  will  not  pursue  this  train  of  thought ;  it  may 
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unfit  VLB  for  the  sterner  duty  of  inquiring  into  the  power  of  the 
Court  to  entertain  the  complaint 

To  such  of  our  readers  as  have  not  given  a  professional  or  par- 
ticular attention  to  this  subject,  we  may  be  allowed  to  premise, 
that  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Court  are  not  as  extensive  and  uni- 
versal as  the  demands  of  justice ;  these  powers  are  delegated  and 
marked  with  great  precision,  and  those  to  whom  they  are  in- 
trusted may  not  exercise  any  authority  but  in  a  strict  pursuance  of 
the  terms  and  limits  of  their  trust  This  is  what  is  meant  by  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  Court,  and  is  determined  sometimes  by  the  local- 
ity of  the  cause  of  action ;  sometimes  by  the  subject  matter  in 
dispute ;  and  sometimes  by  the  character  or  description  of  the 
parties.  If  either  of  the  parties  be  such  as  has  not  been  subjected 
to  the  authority  of  the  Court,  it  can  pass  no  judgment  on  the  case ; 
and  before  a  Court  looks  into  the  merits  of  a  cause,  they  must 
know  that  they  have  a  right  to  decide  it ;  that  the  parties  are 
bound  to  appear  before  them  and  to  submit  to  their  judgment 
Thus,  in  the  Cherokee  case,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Court  to  see 
that  they  had  proper  parties  before  them  ;  such  parties  as  they 
had  a  lawful  authority  over,  and  against  whom  they  could  right- 
fully enforce  an  obedience  to  their  judgment 

To  judge  correctly  of  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court,  it  is 
necessary  to  know,  with  precision,  what  was  the  case  before 
them,  and  what  they  have  decided  in  relation  to  it?  who  was 
the  party  complaining  ?  who  was  the  party  complained  against  ? 
what  was  the  cause  of  complaint  ?  and  what  was  the  redress  de- 
manded or  prayed  for  ?  We  shall  be  more  particular  in  our  ex- 
position of  some  of  these  points  than  would  be  necessary  if  we 
could  suppose  that  the  report  of  the  case,  at  the  head  of  this  arti- 
cle, has  been  in  the  hands  of  our  readers ;  but  we  presume  that 
very  few  of  them,  comparatively,  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
perusing  it     We  shall  nevertheless  be  brief  in  our  explanations, 

Siving  no  more  than  we  deem  to  be  indispensable  to  a  clear  un- 
erstanding  of  our  views  of  the  main  question. 
We  beg  our  readers  to  bear  in  mind  this  undeniable  principle : 
that  before  the  Court  could  attend  to  the  complaint  made  by  the 
Cherokees  against  the  state  of  Greorgia,  it  was  their  duty  to  in- 
quire and  to  know  that  the  Cherokees  were  such  a  party  as  might 
lawfully  bring  the  state  of  Georgia  into  that  Court  to  answer  met 
complaint — that  Georgia  was  bound  to  respond  to  it  and  to  sub- 
mit to  the  judgment  of  the  Court  upon  it  If  this  were  not  so, 
it  would  be  worse  than  idle  for  the  Court  to  hear  and  examine 
the  proofs  in  support  of  the  complaint,  or  to  form  or  express  any 
opinion  respecting  it  It  is  equally  clear,  that  the  bill  of  com- 
plaint must  set  out  a  case  over  which  the  power  or  jurisdiction  of 
the  Court  extends.  We  therefore  first  turn  to  the  bill  for  this 
purpose.     It  is  drawn  with  great  ability  and  circumspection ; 
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and  if  it  be  rather  more  argumentative  and  eloquent  than  is  usual 
in  such  documents,  it  may  be  excused  by  the  extraordinary  im- 
portance and  interest  of  the  case. 

On  the  27th  of  December,  1830,  a  notice  was  served  on  the 
Grovernor  and  Attorney  General  of  Georgia,  stating  that  on  the 
5th  of  March,  1831,  the  Cherokee  nation  would  move  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  for  "  an  injunction  to  restrain 
the  state  of  Georgia,  the  governor,  attorney  general,  judges,  jus- 
tices of  the  peace,  sheriffs,  deputy  sheriffs,  constables,  and  all 
other  officers,  agents  and  servants  of  that  state,  from  executing 
and  enforcing  the  laws  of  Georgia,  or  any  of  those  laws,  or  serv- 
ing process,  or  doing  any  thing  towards  the  execution  and  en- 
forcement of  those  laws,  within  the  Cherokee  territory,  as  desig- 
nated by  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the  Cherokee 
nation." 

On  the  day  named,  the  motion  was  made  for  an  injunction,  as 
stated  in  the  notice.  The  state  of  Georgia  did  not  appear.  The 
Cherokee  nation  then  presented  to  the  Court  their  bill  of  com- 
plaint In  the  outset,  as  an  indispensable  qualification  in  their 
right  to  maintain  their  suit  against  Georgia  before  that  tribunal, 
they  described  themselves  as  <<the  Cherokee  nation  of  Indians, 
a  foreign  state,  not  owing  allegiance  to  the  United  States,"  &c. 
They  allege  that  they  "  have  composed  a  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent state" — that  in  their  territory  they  are  the  sole  and 
exclusive  masters ,  and  governed,  of  right,  by  no  other  laws, 
usages  and  customs,  but  such  as  they  have  themselves  thought 
proper  to  ordain  and  appoint "  They  further  aver,  that  they 
have  made  various  treaties  with  the  United  States,  <<  in  all  of 
which  the  Cherokee  nation  and  other  nations  have  been  recog- 
nised as  sovereign  and  independent  states,  possessing  both  the 
exclusive  right  to  their  territory  and  the  exclusive  right  to  self- 
government  within  that  territory. ^^ 

The  Bill,  which  is  drawn  with  great  force  and  skill,  and,  occa- 
sionally, makes  distressing  appeals  to  our  feelings  as  men  and  as 
Christians,  sets  forth  a  detail  of  the  aggressions  of  Georgia  upon 
the  rights  of  the  complainants,  and  the  cruel  and  exterminating 
consequences  of  her  proceedings  against  them.  This  history  of 
the  wrongs  and  suffering  of  this  wretched  remnant  of  a  free  and 

Eowerful  people,  must  rouse  an  universal  sympathy,  and  every 
eart  will  respond  to  the  sentiment  of  the  Chief  Justice,  that  <^  if 
Courts  were  permitted  to  indulge  their  sympathies,  a  case  better 
calculated  to  excite  them  can  scarcely  be  imagined."  But  we  re- 
peat, that  in  the  question  which  we  purpose  to  discuss,  these 
sympathies  must  be  discarded — a  higher  object  will  demand  our 
attention ;  no  less  than  the  adherence  to  and  preservation  of  the 
compact  or  constitution  which  binds  these  states  together,  by 
which  we  compose  a  <<  sovereign  and  independent  state,"  and  on 
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which  depends  our  own  internal  peace;  our  prosperity  as  a  nation; 
our  happiness  as  a  people.  By  that  Constitution,  the  powers  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  have  been  granted  to  the  federal 
government,  to  be  exercised  in  the  manner  and  under  the  limita- 
tions therein  prescribed.  These  powers  have  been  wisely  distri- 
buted to  various  departments,  each  of  which  is  strictly  bound  and 
confined  to  keep  and  observe  the  limits  marked  out  for  it — one 
step  over  these  boundaries  leads  to  the  destruction  of  the  whole, 
and  is  the  highest  and  most  dangerous  crime  that  can  be  com- 
mitted against  the  people  of  these  United  States.  By  the  2d 
section  of  the  3d  article  of  the  Constitution,  the  <<  judicial  power 
of  the  United  States"  is  precisely  set  out  and  circumscribed :  and, 
among  other  things,  it  is  declared  to  extend  to  cases  <<  between 
a  state  or  the  citizens  thereof,  and  foreign  states,  citizens  or 
subjects.^'  A  subsequent  amendment  of  this  article  excludes  from 
the  judicial  power  any  suit  <<  prosecuted  against  one  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  by  citizens  of  another  state,  or  by  citizens  or  subjects 
of  any  foreign  state," — but  it  remains  as  before  in  respect  to 
cases  between  a  state  and  a  state— or  a  state  and  a  foreign  state. 
We  come  thus  directly  to  the  question  decided  by  the  Court  in 
the  Cherokee  case.  Have  the  complainants  maintained  their  alle- 
gation that  they  are  a  foreign  state?  Is  the  Cherokee  nation  of 
Indians,  or  tribe  of  Indians,  or  by  whatever  name  they  may  be 
called,  a  state — a  foreign  state,  within  the  true  sense  and 
meaning  of  these  words,  as  they  are  found  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  ? 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  complainants  must  support  their 
allegation  in  this  particular ;  that  they  must  show  themselves  to 
be  a  foreign  state,  when  they  come  into  a  Court  of  the  United 
States  to  prosecute  a  suit  against  one  of  those  states ;  if  they  can- 
not do  this,  whatever  their  rights  and  injuries  may  be,  they  have 
applied  for  redress  to  a  power  incompetent  to  afford  it  If  they 
have,  by  the  proofs  exhibited  to  the  Court,  maintained  their  alle- 

Stions  of  independence  and  sovereignty,  then  indeed  have  they 
en  unjustly  dismissed ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  have  failed 
to  sustain  the  rank  and  character  in  which  only  they  could  be 
received  in  that  Court  as  a  suitor  against  Greorgia,  it  can  avail  no- 
thing that  they  are  cruelly  injured  and  oppressed. 

We  do  not  deem  it  to  be  of  any  importance  to  the  question 
which  now  occupies  us,  to  look  back  into  the  history  of  the 
Indians,  in  their  relations  with  Great  Britain  or  her  colonies, 
prior  to  our  Revolution ;  but  we  cannot  forget,  that  from  the  first 
settlement  of  this  country  by  the  whites,  the  aborigines  have 
gradually  receded  from,  or  been  stripped  of,  their  power  and 
rights  as  independent  nations ;  and  that  every  successive  curtail- 
ment has  led  the  way  to  future  encroachments,  and  reduced  them 
to  a  shadow  of  what  ihey  were.  The  view  we  shall  first  take  of  our 
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subject,  will  be  confined  within  a  narrow  space;  it  is  but  a  single 
queistion,  and  we  hope  we  shall  be  able  to  give  it  a  satisfactory 
solution.  We  shall  proceed  upon  conceded  or  unquestioned 
grounds.  To  maintain  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  the  Cherokee 
nation,  or  tribe  or  people,  must  be  a  siatCy  and  sl  foreign  state, 
in  their  relations  with  the  United  States.  Our  first  inquiry  must 
be,  are  they  a  state?  Have  they  the  qualifications,  the  rights  and 
powers,  which  are  essential  in  the  composition  of  a  state?  If  they 
shall  be  found  wanting  in  these,  or  in  any  of  them ;  if  they  are 
not  a  state,  we  need  not  answer  what  they  are,  nor  examine  into 
the  nature  of  their  novel,  peculiar,  and,  we  may  say,  anomalous 
relations  with  the  United  States.  Whether  those  relations  be 
strictly  domestic  and  subservient,  or  partaking,  in  some  degree, 
of  a  separate  and  independent  community,  still  they  do  not  fulfil 
the  provision  of  our  Constitution,  giving  jurisdiction  to  the  Court, 
unless  they  show  themselves  to  be  substantially  a  state,  in  the 
acceptation  of  the  term  among  civilized  nations,  as  expounded  by 
writers  of  received  authority.  Oeorgia  is  not  bound,  by  her 
compact  with  the  other  states  of  our  Union,  to  answer,  before  the 
Judiciary  of  the  United  States,  to  any  adversary  of  less  dignity 
than  a  state.  With  feelings  of  true  sympathy  for  these  injured 
and  wasting  remains  of  <<  a  people  once  numerous,  powerful  and 
truly  independent ;"  with  no  disposition  to  justify  the  conduct  or 
favour  the  pretensions  of  Georgia  towards  them,  we  have  read 
with  deep  attention  the  report  of  the  case  argued  and  decided  at 
the  last  sitting  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  and  have  been  brought  to 
the  conclusion,  to  our  minds  exceedingly  clear,  that  those  Chero- 
Icee  Indians  cannot,  with  any  regard  to  reason  or  authority,  be 
held  to  be  a  state ;  and  that  tiiey  are  still  more  remote  from  the 
4:haracter  of  a  foreign  state,  as  understood  by  the  Constitution,  or 
AS  can  be  understockl  by  any  correct  interpretation  of  the  phrase. 
We  shall  submit  to  our  readers  the  reasons  for  this  opinion. 

We  believe  it  is  not  enough  to  constitute  these  Indians  a  state, 
to  say  that  they  do  not  owe  <<  allegiance  to  the  United  States, 
nor  to  any  state  of  this  Union,  nor  to  any  other  prince,  potentate 
or  state ;'' — this  is  simply  to  say  that  they  are  not  citizens  or  sub- 
jects of  the  United  States  or  any  other  potentate.  Allegiance 
binds  the  subject  to  his  king;  the  citizen  to  his  state;  it  is  the 
duty  which  the  subject  or  citizen  owes  to  his  government ;  it  is 
the  distinction  between  an  alien  and  a  citizen  or  subject  But, 
assuredly,  an  individual,  or  a  number  of  individuals,  may  owe 
no  allegiance  to  any  state,  and  nevertheless  not  constitute  a  state 
themselves ;  nor  be  so  admitted  and  received  in  the  family  of 
nations.  Chancellor  Kent  admits  that  the  reduced  tribes  of 
Indians  which  are  found  in  several  of  our  states,  are  not  states; 
and  yet  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  they  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  or  owe  allegiance  to  them.  Much  less  will  it  serve 
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the  purpose  of  the  Cherokees  to  say  th&t  they  are  •  sepanfe  peo- 
ple; that  the  United  States  have  made  contracts  or  treaties  with 
them ;  nor  that  they  are  entitled  to  certain  rights,  privileges  and 
immunities,  guarantied  to  them  by  those  treaties,  and  more 
especially  if  they  hold  and  enjoy  these  rights  as  privileges  granted 
to  them  by  these  treaties,  as  boons  accorded  to  them  at  the  will 
and  by  the  pleasure  of  another  state,  and  not  in  virtne  of  their 
own  independence  and  sovereignty.  All  this  may  be,  and  yet 
the  Cherokees  shall  not  be  a  state;  a  sovereign,  independent 
body  politic.  We  think  we  stand  on  conceded,  or  at  least,  un- 
questioned ground,  when  we  assert  that  it  is  an  indispensable 
requisite,  an  essential  property  in  the  composition  of  a  state,  tha^ 
in  the  language  of  Vattel,  "it  must  govern  itself  by  its  own  au- 
thority and  laws."  If  it  be  not  so,  it  is  a  glaring  con  trad  iction 
to  call  it  sovereign  and  independent, — and  no  nation  that  is  a 
sovereign  state  could  treat  with  it  as  an  equal.  We  agree  that 
the  Jbrm  of  its  government  is  nothing,  provided  that  it  really 
governs  itse(f,  and  has  the  management  of  its  affairs  in  its  own 
hands;  subject  to  its  own  authority  and  will.  On  the  other  hand» 
if  it  be  really  governed  by  another,  the  form  or  manner  in  whidt 
it  is  done  is  of  no  consequence:  the  bitter  draught  of  subjection 
and  dependence  may  be  softened  by  kind  words  and  formal 
phrases  of  respect,  but  sovereignty  and  independence  are  gone  i 
the  state  is  annihilated.  This  principle  is  so  undeniable,  that  the 
effort  of  the  complainants  has  been  to  bring  themselves  within  it. 
In  their  bill  of  complaint,  they  aver,  that  on  their  territory  they 
"have  everbeen,  and  still  are,  the  sole  and  exclusive  masters,  and 
governed,  of  right,  by  no  other  laws,  usages,  customs,  but  such 
as  they  have  themselves  thought  pn^er  to  ordain  and  enact." 
Again,  Ihey  allege,  that  in  all  their  treaties  with  the  United  States, 
they  "  have  been  recognised  as  sovereign  and  independent  states, 
possessing  both  the  exclusive  right  to  their  territory,  and  the 
exclusive  right  of  self-government  within  their  territory."  Mr. 
Sei^eant,  in  his  concise  and  lawyer-like  argument,  assumes  aa 
vital  to  his  case,  that  by  our  treaties  with  these  Indians,  the  right 
ai  self-government  within  their  own  territory,  is  guarantied  to 
them,  and  that  their  right  to  make  and  execute  their  own  laws 
is  exclusive  and  absolute.  Mr.  Wirt  admits  that  the  Cherokee 
nation  has  stipulated  that  the  United  States  may  regulate  its  trade, 
but  he  adds,  "not  among  the  members  of  its  own  community;" 
a  limitation  of  the  power,  by  the  by,  altogether  gratuitous  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Wirt,  and  not  in  the  stipulation,  or  any  part  of  the 
treaty  by  which  the  United  States  have  acquired  the  right  to 
regulate  this  trade. 

Mr.  Justice  Thompson,  in  delivering  his  dissenting  opinion,  in 
which  Justice  Story  concurs,  agrees,  £at  for  any  people  or  com- 
munis to  be  a  state,  to  be  "  rnlly  sovereign  and  iadependeot," 
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they  must  have  the  management  of  their  affairs  and  interests ; 
they  must  be  sokly  and  exclusively  governed  by  their  own 
latvsy  claiming  and  exercising  an  absolute  sovereignty  and  self- 
government  within  their  territory.  In  the  opinion  of  Chancellor 
Kent,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Wirt,  and  published  with  the  report 
of  the  case,  that  learned  jurist  and  excellent  man, — now  in  the 
perfect  use  and  enjoyment  of  his  high  faculties  and  extraordinary 
attainments,  the  law  of  New-York  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing,— finds  it  necessary,  in  his  argument  for  the  Cherokees,  to  take 
the  same  ground,  not  attempting  to  support  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Court,  unless  he  could  establish  the  Cherokees  as  a  state,  tested 
by  their  right  of  self-government  After  a  cursory  review  of  the 
treaties  and  other  proceedings  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Indians,  the  Chancellor  proceeds — <<I  have  now  alluded  to  the 
principal  documentary  testimony,  and  from  which  I  conclude 
that  the  Cherokee  nation  of  Indians  are  an  independent  people, 
placed  under  the  protection  of  the  United  States,  and  entitled  to 
tlie  privileges  of  self-government  J  within  their  own  territory ; 
except  so  rar  as  those  rights  have  been  expressly  surrendered  or 
modified  by  treaty." 

Although  not  exactly  in  our  course,  we  will  here  remark,  that 
this  exception  is  most  significant,  and  in  truth,  makes  the  whole 
difficulty  of  the  case.  If  the  Chancellor  had  given  us  a  more  de- 
tailed examination  of  some  of  the  treaties  he  <<  alluded  to,"  and 
had  particularly  turned  his  powerful  and  scrutinizing  intellect  to 
certain  prominent  stipulations  in  them,  we  should  have  had  the 
benefit  of  his  judgment  upon  what  we  consider  to  be  the  very 
matter  now  in  issue,  that  is,  whether  the  exception  does  not 
overthrow  the  proposition ;  whether  these  rights  of  self-govern- 
ment, of  making  and  executing  their  own  laws,  as  a  sovereign 
and  independent  state  may  of  right  do,  have  not  been  so  largely 
and  expressly  surrendered  or  restricted  by  treaty,  as  to  leave  the 
Cherokees  no  longer  a  sovereign  state ;  whether  they  have  not, 
with  or  without  their  consent,  by  the  will  of  a  conqueror,  or  by 
a  voluntary  compact  or  treaty,  been  stripped  of  the  attributes  of 
sovereignty;  of  the  rights  of  self-government;  of  the  power  of 
free  legislation,  even  within  their  own  territory.  No  notice  is 
taken,  by  the  learned  Chancellor,  of  the  article  in  the  Treaty  of 
Hopewell,  which  bears  directly  upon  this  question ;  and  Judge 
Thompson  has  also  passed  it  with  the  same  silence  and  neglect. 
Mr.  Wirt  has  endeavoured  to  avoid  its  force  and  effect  upon  his 
clients ;  with  what  success,  we  shall  inquire  hereafter.  In  the 
total  disregard  of  this  pregnant  article  by  Judge  Thompson,  we 
see  the  disadvantage  of  an  ex  parte  trial ;  of  an  argument  at  the 
bar  of  one  side  only.  If  Georsia  had  appeared  and  been  heard 
by  her  Counsel,  we  cannot  doubt  that  a  more  full,  exact  and  sa- 
tisfactory investigation  of  the  facts  and  principles  of  the  case ; 
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of  the  treaties  and  other  proceedings  with  these  Indians,  would 
have  been  had.  A  Court,  however  able,  are  always  materially 
assisted  in  their  deliberations  by  the  discussions  of  the  bar ;  and 
especially  when  their  attention  is  required  to  so  many,  so  various^ 
and  such  difficult  subjects^  as  press  upon  the  Supreme  Court  in 
every  hour  of  their  sittings. 

We  return  to  our  argument — ^This  intelligible  and  decisive 
test  of  sovereignty,  the  right  of  making  and  executing  its  own 
laws ;  in  a  word,  of  self-government y  was  not  adopted  by  the 
Counsel  of  the  Cherokees,  without  an  unavoidable  conviction 
that  they  could  not  refuse  it  They  could  look  to  no  writer  of 
reputation  or  authority,  that  did  not  demand  it  of  them ;  they 
could  invoke  no  principle  or  practice  of  national  law  that  would 
relieve  them  from  it  Reason  and  common  sense  brought  them, 
irrei^istibly,  to  the  same  result  It  was  therefore  a  matter  of  ne» 
cessity  and  compulsion  to  admit  the  principle,  and  get  rid  of  its 
effects  as  well  as  they  could.  We  nevertheless  think  it  incum« 
bent  upon  us  to  refer  to  the  written  law  on  this  subject,  that  it 
may  be  understood  with  precision ;  generalities  will  not  satisfy 
us  or  our  readers  on  such  a  question.  That  we  may  not  be  tedi- 
ous, we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  doctrines  of  Vattel ;  because 
of  his  acknowledged  high  authority ;  because  he  has  examined 
the  question  with  great  minuteness  and  discrimination ;  and  be- 
cause he  is  quoted  and  relied  upon  by  the  complainants.  In  the 
1st  Ch.  of  the  1st  Bk.  this  auUior  treats  of  the  question  what  a 
nation  or  state  is.  His  general  proposition  is,  that  <<  Every 
nation  that  governs  itself j  under  what  form  soever,  without  any 
dependence  on  a  foreign  power,  is  a  sovereign  state?^  Again 
he  says,  <<  it  is  sufficient  if  it  be  really  sovereign  and  independ^ 
ent;  that  is,  it  must  govern  itself  by  its  own  authority  and 
laws,^^  The  author  then  proceeds  to  draw  this  general  descrip- 
tion of  a  state  within  more  defined  limits,  by  putting  several 
cases  in  which  there  may  be  a  restraint  upon  its  sovereignty 
without  destroying  it;  in  which  there  may  be  some  dependence 

on  a  foreign  power,  without  annihilating  it  as  a  separate  nation 

Thus  it  is  with  unequal  alliances y  in  which  <<  to  the  more  power- 
ful is  given  more  honour,  and  to  the  weaker  more  assistance." 
It  is,  however,  added,  that  ^^the  conditions  of  these  unequal  al- 
liances may  be  infinitely  varied.  But  whatever  they  are, /?ro- 
vided  the  inferior  ally  reserves  to  itself  its  sovereignty,  or  the 
right  of  governing  its  own  body,  it  ought  to  be  considered  as 
an  independent  state.''  In  like  manner,  if  a  weak  state  <' places 
itself  under  the  protection  of  a  more  powerful  one,  and  from 
gratitude  (we  have  not,  and  we  deserve  not  much  of  this  from 
the  Indians,)  enters  into  engagements  to  perform  several  offices 
equivalent  to  that  protection,  without  in  the  least  stripping 
itself  of  the  right  of  self-government  and  sovereignty.^^    So  <? 
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tributary  states ;  for,  though  « tribute  paid  to  a  foreign  power 
diminishes  the  dignity  of  these  states,  yet  it  suffers  their  sove- 
reignty to  subsist  entire.^'  A  weaker  state  may  also  be  com- 
pelled to  do  homage  to  a  stronger,  and  be  nevertheless  strictly 
sovereign,  <<  when  the  homage  leaves  independency  and  sove- 
reign authority  in  the  administration  of  the  state.^^  Although 
we  think  there  is  nothing  in  history  which  affords  an  exact,  or 
very  similar  prototype  of  the  relation  in  which  the  Indians  resid- 
ing within  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  by  the  mere  title 
of  occupancy,  and  under  the  restrictions,  from  time  to  time, 
imposed  upon  them,  stand  to  the  United  States,  yet  the  last  case 
put  by  Vattel  has  a  considerable  resemblance  to  their  condition 
in  some  important  particulars. — He  says,  "But  a  people  that 
has  passed  under  the  dominion  of  another,  can  no  longer  form 
a  state.  Such  were  the  people  and  kingdoms  which  the  Romans 
rendered  subject  to  their  empire ;  the  most,  even  of  those  whom 
they  honouried  with  the  name  of  friends  and  allies j  no  longer 
formed  states.  Within  themselves  they  were  governed  by  their 
own  laws  and  magistrates;  but  without^  they  were  in  every 
thing  obliged  to  follow  the  orders  of  Rome;  they  dared  not  of 
themselves  make  either  war  or  an  alliance^  and  could  not 
treat  with  other  nations.'^ 

Have  our  Indians  any  power  of  self-government  beyond  this? 
have  they  so  much?  We  shall  see  how  this  is,  when  we  turn  to 
the  treaties  they  have  made,  or  submitted  to,  with  the  United 
States.  If  they  have  been  forced  upon  them,  what  is  it  but  con- 
quest? If  freely  made,  the  contract  is  the  more  binding,  with 
ul  its  consequences. 

Having,  we  believe,  fixed,  with  all  necessary  precision,  the 
principle  by  which  it  is  to  be  ascertained  whether  the  Cherokee 
nation  or  people  are  to  be  considered  and  received  as  a  state, 
waiving  the  further  qualification  of  foreign,  we  may  come  to 
the  application  of  this  principle  to  their  actual  condition,  as  they 
have  made  it,  or  as  it  has  been  made  for  them  by  the  power  of  the 
United  States.  The  inquiry  is,  whether  they,  of  right,  and  not 
by  the  forbearance  or  courtesy  of  a  superior  power,  "  govern 
themselves  without  any  dependence  on  a  foreign  power" — 
whether  they  are  "  really  sovereign  and  independent,"  making 
and  executing  their  own  laws  by  uieir  own  authority.  Whether 
they  have  "  stripped  themselves  of  the  right  of  government  and 
sovereignty,"  whether  they  have  retained  and  now  possess,  "  in- 
dependency and  sovereign  authority  in  the  administration  of  the 
state."  And,  lastly,  whether,  granting  that  they  are  permitted 
*<  within  themselves  to  be  governed  by  their  own  laws  and  ma- 
gistrates," they  are  not,  *<  without,  obliged  to  follow  the  orders" 
of  the  United  States.  Can  they  make  war  and  alliances  at  their 
pleasure?    Can  they  treat  with  other  nations,  as  their  interests 
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or  inclinations  may  dictate?  If  they  are  deprived  of  these  ri^t« 
and  privileges,  inherent  in  and  inseparable  from  a  BOvermgn 
state,  it  is  needless  to  inquire  how  they  have  lost  them.  If  they 
are  gone,  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  is  gone  with  them  j  they 
have  forfeited  or  surrendered  their  rank  in  the  family  of  nations; 
they  are  no  longer  a  sovereign,  independent  state.  They  are  no 
longer  a  state. 

We  have  said  that  we  will  not  recur  to  the  treaties  entered 
into  with  these  people  prior  to  our  Revolution,  but  rest  princi- 
pally upon  the  first  treaty  made  with  them  after  that  event.  We 
mean  the  treaty  of  Hopewell,  concluded  on  the  28th  of  Novem- 
ber 17S5,  between  the  commissioners  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  head  men  and  warriors  of  the  Cherokees.  We  must  beg  leave, 
in  the  outset,  to  discard  all  the  argument,  if  it  may  be  so  called, 
which  has  been  copiously  drawn  from  the  supposed  force  of  thif 
word,  Treaty;  as  if  in  itself  it  imports  that  the  parties  to  it  must 
necessarily  be  sovereign  and  independent.  We  are  told,  again 
and  again,  that  the  United  SLites  have  made  treaties  with  these 
nations ;  and  it  is  inferred  that  we  have  thereby  acknowledged  or 
admitted  them  to  be  independent  states.  We  see  no  such  con- 
clusion. We  would  look,  not  at  the  name  of  the  instrument  made 
and  executed  by  the  parlies,  but  to  its  contents  and  stipulationt, 
to  fix  its  character  and  effects.  So  far  from  the  proof  of  sove- 
reignty, it  may,  of  itself,  bo  decisive  of  the  contrary.  What  is 
a  treaty?  Is  it  any  thing  more  than  a  negotiation;  a  compact;  a 
contract?  and  may  not  the  United  States  negotiate  and  contract 
with  a  party,  who  has  no  pretensions  to  sovereignty?  Have  they 
not  done  so  repeatedly?  Not  only  in  its  strict  sense,  but  in  com- 
mon parlance,  this  term,  treaty,  means  just  what  we  hare  stated, 
and  no  more.  We  speak  of  a  treaty  of  marriage ;  of  being  in 
treaty  for  a  bouse,  &c.  This  point  is  settled  by  the  2d  article  of 
the  treaty  of  Ilolston,  in  1796,  in  which  the  Cherokees  stipulate 
that  they  "  will  not  hold  any  treaty  with  any  foreign  power,  in- 
dividual state,  or  with  individuals  of  any  state."'  There  is, 
clearly,  nothing  in  the  circumstance  that  the  United  States  have 
made  treaties  with  the  Indians.  We  must  sec  what  they  are  be- 
fore we  come  to  any  such  conclusion.  If,  indeed,  it  be  said,  that 
we  have  made  treaties  with  them,  as  with  a  sovereign  slate,  we 
reply,  that  is  the  thing  to  be  proved,  and  must  be  decided  by  the 
stipulations  of  the  contract,  and  not  by  the  name  which  may  be 
given  to  it    We  willingly  submit  ourselves  to  this  test 

The  treaty  of  Hopewell,  to  which  we  shall  principally  direct 
our  attention,  is  truly,  as  Air.  Sergeant  declares,  "  at  the  present 
moment  in  full  force."  Every  article,  stipulation,  and  word  in 
it,  binds  the  parties  now  as  it  did  in  November  1795.  It  has,  in 
no  respect,  been  changed,  or  modified,  or  explained  to  mean  more 
or  Less  than  its  language  Imports,  by  any  subsequent  treaty  or 
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proceeding  between  the  parties.  It  is  to  be  taken  and  construed 
by  the  plain  and  received  meaning  of  the  words  and  phrases  by 
which  the  parties  have  chosen  to  express  their  intentions,  and  by 
which  alone  we  can  know  or  decide  what  were  their  intentions. 
This  treaty  "was  negotiated,"  says  Mr.  Wirt,  "immediately  at 
the  close  of  a  war ;"  and  that  the  war  was  a  disastrous  one  to  the 
Indians;  that  its  conclusion  was,  in  every  thing  but  form,  a  con- 
quest, may  be  inferred  from  the  conditions  of  the  peace  which 
was  **  given"  to  the  enemy,  and  the  humiliating  terms  on  which 
it  was  granted.  It  is  true,  tlie  eloquent  advocate,  with  admirable 
spirit,  asks,  ^^is  this  a  treaty  marked  with  traits  of  conquest?" 
We  reply,  without  hesitation,  yes — with  strong  traits  of  conquest. 
But  Mr.  Wirt,  flying  from  his  courage  to  his  ingenuity,  proceeds 
to  modify  his  interrogative  challenge,  to  avoid  the  answer  he 
must  have  foreseen.  "1  do  not  speak,"  says  he,  "of  single  phrases 
as  they  have  been  rendered  in  English,"  Of  what  then  does 
he  or  can  he  speak?  What  does  he  know  about  the  treaty  but 
from  its  phrases  as  they  are  rendered  in  English  ?  We  confess 
that  we  do  speak  of  single  phrasesj  provided  they  contain  a 
complete  stipulation  and  express  a  full  meaning;  and  we  do  fur- 
ther speak  of  them,  and  understand  them,  and  insist  upon  them,  as 
they  have  been  rendered  in  English,  because  we  know  nothing  of 
them  in  any  other  language,  or  by  any  other  means.  We  pro- 
ceed to  examine  this  treaty,  and  to  give  it  the  interpretation 
which  properly  belongs  to  the  phrases  by  which  it  is  conveyed 
to  our  understanding. 

The  introductory  paragraph  declares  that  the  commissioners 
of  the  United  States  give  peace  to  all  the  Cherokees,  and  receive 
them  into  the  favour  and  protection  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  on  the  following  conditions.  It  will  be  di£Bcult  to  find 
such  a  beginning  to  a  treaty  between  two  sovereign  and  indepen- 
dent states.  But  this  is  thought  to  be  too  nice ;  and  mere  verbal 
criticism.  Let  us  see  if  the  threatening  rigour  of  the  front,  will 
be  softened  by  the  expression  of  the  features ;  if  the  conditions 
thus  sternly  exacted  are  more  favourable  to  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Cherokees.  They  stipulate  that  they  will  be  "  under  ^e  pro- 
tection of  the  United  States," — is  this  all?  >*and  of  no  other  so- 
vereign whatsoever."  This  is  a  pretty  considerable  curtailment 
of  sovereignty,  which  always  claims  a  right  to  make  alliances, 
and  treat  with  other  nations  as  their  interests  or  inclinations  may 
require.  To  remove  any  doubt  upon  this  point,  it  is  stipulated, 
in  the  subsequent  treaty  of  Holston,  that  the  Cherokees  shall 
<*not  hold  any  treaty  with  any  foreign  power," — nor  even  with 
any  "individual." 

There  follows,  in  the  treaty  of  Hopewell,  an  allotment  to  the 
Cherokees  of  their  hunting  grounds ;  in  which  they  are  permit- 
ted to  have  nothing  but  a  mere  right  of  occupancy ;  and  in  a  sort 
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of  cruel  mockery,  it  ia  declared,  that  the  United  States  aolemiily 
guaranty  to  the  Cherokee  nation  all  their  lands  not  thereby 
ceded.  Not  an  acre,  not  a  foot  of  land  belongs  to  tbcm  in  the 
proper  sense  of  ownership.  They  are  allowed  the  occupancy  of 
a  described  portion  of  their  lands,  by  the  grant  of  the  United 
States ;  but  beyond  that  use  they  have  no  right  or  proper^ 
whatever  in  them.  The  fee,  the  real  ownership  of  the  soil,  is  in 
the  United  States  ;  and  so  admitted  to  be  by  this  treaty  of  peace. 
Is  there  no  trait  of  conquest  in  this  ?  If  these  Indians  were  of- 
fered  milltona  for  what  is  called  their  lands,  they  could  not  part 
with  an  acre ;  not  even  with  their  acknowledged  right  of  occu- 
pancy ;  their  guarantied  possessions.  Is  it  possible  to  imagine 
that  a  sovereign  and  independent  nation  holds  it5  country  by  such 
a  tenure  ?  a  sovereign  people  without  a  foot  of  territory  \  an  in- 
dependent state  which  has  nothing  but  an  untranaferrable  occu- 
Kancy  in  the  soil,  on  which  and  by  which  they  live  ;  where  their 
ones  are  to  be  buried  ;  although  notwithstanding  the  solemn 
guaranty,  neither  the  nation,  nor  an  individual  in  it,  is  the  true 
owner  of  ground  enough  for  a  grave.  Was  such  a  sovereign  state 
ever  before  heard  of?  It  is  too  ridiculous  even  for  a  jest  There 
is  much  reliance  to  be  placed  on  the  common  sense  and  general 
opinion  of  men  on  any  subject  We  ask,  if  the  question  were  to 
be  put  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  whether  they  have  ever 
considered,  or  do  now  consider,  the  Indian  tribes  who  inhabit  our 
territories,  and  hunt  and  wander  there,  as  sovereign  states ;  aa 
foreign,  sovereign  states  ;  on  a  footing,  in  this  respect,  with  Eng- 
land, or  France,  or  Russia,  or  in  any  conceivable  meaning  of  the 
terms ;  we  believe  the  interrogator  would  seldom  receive  a  civil 
answer  to  a  question  so  preposterous  on  its  face. 

We  proceed  with  the  treaty,  and  every  step  brings  us  more 
certainly  to  the  conviction,  that  by  its  provisions  and  stipulations, 
in  the  only  sense  that  can  rationally  be  given  to  them,  the  Che- 
rokees  have  abandoned,  in  exchange  for  the  peace  and  protection 
afforded  to  them,  every  attribute  of  sovereignty ;  every  preten- 
sion to  the  rank  and  character  of  an  independent  state.  We  call 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  9th  article  of  the  treaty  of 
Hopewell,  and  to  every  word  of  it  It  runs  thus.  "  For  the 
benefit  and  comfort  of  the  Indiana,  and  for  the  prevention  of  in- 
juries or  oppressiona  on  the  part  of  citizens  or  IntHanSf  the 
United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  shall  have  tlie  sole  and  ez- 
clttsive  right  of  regulating  the  trade  with  the  Indians,  and  ma- 
naging all  their  affairs  in  such  manner  as  they  shall  think 
proper."  Whatever  may  be  the  declared  reason,  motive,  or  ob- 
ject of  these  stipulations  ;  whether  for  the  benefit  and  protection 
of  the  Indians,  or  for  the  aggrandizement  of  their  conquerors, 
the  effect  of  them  upon  the  iadependence  of  the  Cherokees  must 
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their  sovereignty  ;  to  break  up  as  a  state  "  for  the  prevention  of 
injuries  and  oppressions"  from  any  quarter,  the  reason  may  be 
good  or  bad  ;  of  that  they  were  to  judge  ;  but  if  they  have  made 
the  sacrifice,  or  have  been  sacrificed,  under  the  belief  or  the  pre- 
tence that  it  was  for  their  "benefit  and  comfort ;"  the  deed  is  done, 
and  they  must  abide  by  it.  In  our  view,  this  article  of  the  treaty 
of  1785,  were  there  nothing  more,  is  absolutely  and  irresistibly 
decisive  of  the  whole  question  ;  and  unless  it  can  be  removed  or 
explained  away,  and  shall  be  found  to  mean  nothing,  or  not  to 
mean  what  it  purports  to  mean,  it  is  utterly  impossible,  after  the 
ratification  of  that  treaty,  to  consider  the  Cherokee  Indians  as 
holding  a  place  in  the  society  of  nations,  as  a  sovereign  state ; 
much  less  as  a  state  foreign  to  the  United  States.  The  Congress 
of  the  United  States  have  the  sole  and  exclusive  right,  (even  of 
the  Cherokees  themselves)  of  regulating  the  trade  with  the  In- 
dians. Nor  does  it  stop  here  ;  Congress  are  not  only  to  regu- 
late the  trade,  but  to  manage  ^^all  their  affairs  in  such  manner 
as  they  shall  think  proper, "  Can  any  surrender  of  self-govern- 
ment be  more  unlimited — more  absolute — more  universal  ?  Is 
there  a  vestige,  a  shadow  of  sovereignty  left  ?  Is  there  any  por- 
tion of  self-government ;  any  power  of  making  laws  for  them- 
selves, by  virtue  of  their  own  authority,  remaining  in  these  peo- 
ple ?  It  is  contended  by  Mr.  Wirt  that  the  regulation  of  the 
trade  is  intended  only  to  be  applied  to  the  trade  between  them 
and  our  citizens.  How  is  this  consistent  with  the  declared  ob- 
ject of  the  stipulation,  that  it  is  to  prevent  injuries  and  oppres- 
sions on  the  part  of  the  citizens  or  Indians  '?  But  we  are  wil- 
ling to  concede  this ;  and  rest  on  the  concluding  clause  of  the 
stipulation.  And  we  would  here  ask,  what  was  the  intention 
of  conferring  on  them  the  privilege  "  to  send  a  deputy  of  their 
own  choice  to  Congress?"  It  was,  because  having  assumed  the 
right  of  managing  all  their  affairs  ;  of  legislating  for  them  as  we 
do  for  one  of  our  territories,  we  were  willing  to  hear  them,  by  a 
deputy  or  delegate,  as  we  do  a  territory.  Whatever  the  reason 
of  this  provision  may  have  been,  it  is  an  extraordinary  and  un- 
precedented representation  of  ;i  foreign  state  on  the  floor  of  Con- 
gress. But  we  mainly  rely  upon  the  stipulations  above  recited, 
of  the  9th  article  ;  and  do  insist,  that  while  they  remain  in  force, 
as  they  are  written  and  recorded^  it  is  impossible,  by  any  effort 
of  ingenuity,  to  hold  these  Indians  as  a  sovereign,  foreign  state  ; 
we  go  further — as  a  state. 

We  will  briefly,  but  with  candour,  examine  the  arguments  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Wirt,  to  turn  aside  the  pressure  of  this  article  on  his 
case.  If  he  has  failed  to  overcome  this  obstacle  to  victory,  his 
march  is  arrested,  and  his  cause  hopeless.  The  plain  and  obvi- 
ous meaning  of  the  language  of  the  article  is  clearly  against  him. 
Hw  attempt  has,  therefore,  been,  by  ingenious  reasoning ;   by 
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forced  constructions ;  by  a  reference  to  other  documents,  to  nar- 
row down  the  interpretation  of  the  expressions  of  the  treaty — to 
modify  and  reduce  them,  so  as  to  bring  them  within  the  scope  of 
his  argument.  The  eloquent,  but  hard  pressed  advocate  says, 
that  these  words,  "and  of  managing  all  tJieir  affairs,'^  are  to  be 
compared  with  the  introductory  part  of  the  article.  We  have 
done  this  already  ;  and  think  it  manifest  that  nothing  can  be 
gained  for  the  argument  by  it  We  are  also  required  to  compare 
them  "  with  the  other  stipulations  of  the  treaty  ;  with  the  prac- 
tical exposition  given  to  the  article  by  Congress  ;  and  with  the 
whole  train  of  subsequent  treaties  made  with  the  same  nation 
down  to  the  year  1829  ;  and  it  will  be  manifest  that  those  words, 
however  general^  were  not  intended  or  understood."  Now  I 
pray  the  reader  to  mark  the  conclusion  of  this  Briareus-like  sen- 
tence ;  of  these  many-headed  premises.  What  will  be  manifest 
when  we  have  done  all  that  is  required  of  us  ?  That  these  gene- 
ral words  "were  not  intended  or  understood  as  surrendering 
the  nation  into  the  hands  of  Congress  in  the  light  of  a  conquered 
people,  to  deal  with  them  as  they  pleased.''  Is  this  the  question 
between  us  ?  Is  this  the  point  for  which  we  are  contending  ? 
We  apprehend  not ;  but  it  is,  whether  by  this  stipulation  the 
Cherokees  have  not  so  far  surrendered  the  right  of  self-govern- 
ment ;  of  regulating  their  affairs  by  their  own  authority  and  laws ; 
that  they  can  no  longer  be  held  as  an  independent  state.  We  have 
compared  these  general  words  with  the  other  stipulations  of  the 
treaty,  and  have  found  nothing  in  them  incongruous  with  the 
meaning  which  properly  belongs  to  the  general  words  ;  if  the  in- 
genious counsellor  perceived  any  such  incongruity,  he  should 
have  pointed  it  out  In  like  manner,  we  think  it  was  incumbent 
on  him  to  show  in  what  parts,  and  to  what  extent,  the  practical 
exposition  of  Congress,  and  the  whole  train  of  subsequent  treaties, 
have  modified  this  article  in  the  manner  he  contends  for.  The 
allegation  is  broad  and  confident  enough,  but  stands  self  support- 
ed, and  unaccompanied  by  any  proof  or  illustration  whatever. 
As  to  the  effect  of  subsequent  treaties  upon  the  condition  of  the 
Indians,  we  would  make  this  remark — if  by  the  wars  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Cherokeed,  before  the  adoption  of  our 
Constitution,  by  the  consequences  of  those  wars,  and  the  termi- 
nation of  hostilities  by  treaties  of  peace,  given  to  them,  the  stipu- 
lations of  which  were  such  as  to  deprive  them  of  the  indispensa- 
ble powers  of  an  independent  people,  it  cannot  be  pretended  that 
any  recognitions,  express  or  implied,  by  the  Executive  of  the 
Federal  Government,  or  of  all  its  departments,  could  bring  the 
Cherokees  back  to  the  rank  and  rights  of  a  sovereign  state,  in  de- 
rogation or  diminution  of  the  sovereign  territorial  rights  of  a 
state  of  the  Union. 
It  is  asked  by  Mr.  Wirt^  and  the  argument  involved  in  the 
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question  is  used  with  considerable  dextmty,  <<  to  what  branch  of 
our  government  does  it  belong,  under  our  Constitution,  to  decide 
the  question,  o{  foreign  statCy  or  not  a  foreign  state  P^  He 
answers,  that  it  has  been  repeatedly  decided  by  this  Court,  "that 
it  belongs  exclusively  to  that  branch  of  the  government  to  which 
the  conduct  of  our  foreign  relations  has  been  intrusted  by  the 
Constitution — ^the  Executive  branch."  Certainly  this  is  true  in 
regard  to  foreign  nations  or  states,  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the 
terms,  and  in  the  cases  to  which  the  Court  has  applied  the  doc- 
trine, that  is,  to  states  which  are  external  to  the  United  States, 
and  have  no  dependence  or  relations  with  them  other  than  such 
as  are  usual  among  independent  nations.  Such  are  the  instances, 
put  by  Mr.  Wirt,  of  "  the  revolutions  in  the  Colonies  of  France 
and  Spain,"  in  which  it  was  well  decided,  that,  however  severed 
from  the  mother  country  the  revolted  colonies  might  seem  to  be, 
or  were,  in  fact,  "  this  Court  could  recognise  none  of  these  eo- 
yernments  as  states^  until  they  had  been  recognised  as  such  by 
our  own  Executive,  to  whom  the  question  exclusively  belongs." 
We  cannot,  however,  go  on  with  Mr.  Wirt  to  the  conclusion  of 
his  reasoning,  that  <<  it  follows,  by  necessary  consequence,  that 
this  Court  cannot  refuse  to  recognise^  as  foreign  statesy  those 
whom  our  Executive  has  recognised  as  such."  Adhering  to  our 
opinion,  that  the  treaties  made  by  the  United  States  with  the  In- 
dians, which  are  the  recognitions  relied  upon,  do  not  recognise 
them  as  foreign  states,  but  the  contrary  ;  we  protest  altogether 
against  the  conclusion  to  which  Mr.  Wirt  has  brought  his  argu- 
ment, unless  it  be  limited  to  cases  similar  in  their  character  and 
circumstances  to  those  he  has  cited,  that  is,  to  a  people,  or  coun- 
try, foreign,  in  every  sense,  to  the  United  States;  external  to  our 
territory,  and  having  nothing  in  common  with  us  that  they  have 
not,  or  might  not  have,  with  all  the  world.  But  assuredly  no 
recognition  by  our  Federal  Executive,  can  raise  up  a  foreign, 
independent  state  in  the  heart  of  one  of  the  states  of  the  Union, 
either  "  by  making  a  public  treaty  with  them,"  or  by  any  other 
means.  It  would  be  very  extraordinary,  if  the  Executive,  or  the 
whole  Federal  Government,  by  making  a  treaty  with  a  German 
county,  or  an  Irish  county— and  both  exist  in  Pennsylvania — or 
any  other  county  or  district,  could  thereby  create  a  foreign,  in- 
dependent state,  and  make  it  obligatory  upon  the  Courts  of  the 
United  States,  to  recognise  them  as  such,  and  give  them  all  the 
rights  and  immunities  of  an  independent  people.  Yet  such  is  the 
argument  on  the  unqualified  manner  in  which  it  is  urged  upon 
us.  Has  such  a  case,  or  any  case  of  a  people  residing  on  and 
within  the  territory  of  a  state  of  our  Union,  any  resemblance  to 
a  revolting  colony,  which  has  been  able  to  shake  off  the  dominion 
of  the  mother  country;  and  become,  to  every  intent  and  purpose, 
separate  and  independent,  in  the  rights  of  self-government,  in 
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the  soil  they  occupy,  and  in  every  attribute  of  a  sovereign  nation? 
Are  the  obligations  and  duties,  the  rights  and  powers,  which  sub- 
sist between  the  United  States  and  the  several  states  which  com- 
pose them,  defined  by  the  same  law,  with  those  which  exist  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  states  or  gpvernments  of  Europe? 
In  the  latter  case,  our  Courts  may  look  to  the  Federal  Executive 
for  their  guide  \  but  in  the  other,  we  trust,  they  will  turn  to  the 
Constitution  for  instruction.  Every  state  has  a  sovereign  right 
of  legislation  over  its  own  territory,  and  all  within  it,  except  so 
far  as  it  has  been  surrendered  or  limited  by  the  grants  of  power, 
in  virtue  of  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  or  by  some 
other  act  of  the  state;  and  no  recognition  or  act  of  the  Federal  Ex- 
ecutive can  determine  or  afiect  the  condition  of  a  people  inhabit- 
ing the  territory  of  a  state,  unless  the  risht  to  do  so  be  found  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  in  some  act  or  proceeds 
ing  of  the  state.  If,  therefore,  the  Executive,  without  a  right 
derived  from  these  sources,  should,  in  the  most  express  and  un- 
equivocal manner,  recognise,  as  independent  and  foreign,  any 
class  or  portion  of  the  people  residing  within  the  territory  of  a 
state,  the  Court,  so  far  from  being  bound  to  follow  and  adopt  such 
a  recognition,  would  find  it  to  be  their  solemn  duty  to  reject  and 
annul  it,  and  protect  the  state  against  the  Executive  encroach- 
ment upon  its  rights.  In  questions  between  the  gpvernment  of 
the  United  States,  and  that  of  France  or  Spain,  our  Courts  will 
look  only  to  their  own  government;  they  have  nothing  to  do  with 
any  other ;  they  owe  no  responsibility  to  any  other :  but  of  the 
question  between  the  Federal  and  a  State  government,  the  case  is 
very  difierent ;  both  have  a  common  instrument  and  compact  to 
refer  to,  which  binds  both,  and  secures  to  each  its  stipulated  and 
proper  rights  and  protection. 

An  expectation  seems  to  be  indulged,  more  than  once,  that  the 
efiect  of  the  stipulations  of  this  9th  article  may  be  destroyed  or 
weakened  by  the  circumstance  that  it  is  given  to  us  <<  in  English 
words;" — and  Mr.  Wirt  assures  us  that  "  we  cannot  know  how 
they  could  have  been  interpreted  by  the  Cherokees."  We  wish 
that  this  insinuation  or  argument  had  been  more  clearly  and  de- 
cidedly expressed.  Are  we  to  take  it  as  an  intimation  that  the 
Cherokees  have  been  duped  and  defrauded  by  the  uee  of  terms 
which  were  not  fully  and  honestly  interpreted  to  them ;  as  fully 
and  honestly  as  any  other  part  of  the  treaty?  This  certainly  goes 
to  the  very  root  and  essence  of  the  obligation  of  the  contract 
Although  it  has  been  in  operation  and  force  for  more  than  forty- 
five  years,  it  has  never  been  thus  impeached  before.  The  sug- 
gestion is  new  in  relation  to  this  or  any  other  Indian  treaty.  It 
has  always  been  considered  to  express  truly  the  contract  of  the 
parties,  as  intended  and  understood  by  both,  according  to  the  im- 
port of  the  << English  words"  by  which  it  is  expressed;  and  for 
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nothing  more  or  less.  We  protest  against  this  sort  of  argument, 
as  altogether  unsound  and  madmissiole.  It  is  too  much  to  say 
that  ^<  it  is  impossible  that  the  Cherokees  could  have  understood 
these  words  as  giving  Congress  any  right  to  interfere  with  that 
independence  and  sovereignty  which  were  so  dear  to  them ;" 
provided  that  **  these  words"  have  that  consequence  and  efiect ; 
if  they  have  not,  we  have  nothing  to  dispute  about  If  we  are 
not  to  collect  the  intention  and  understanding  of  the  parties  to 
this  contract  according  to  the  proper  and  ordinary  sense  of  the 
words  used  by  them  to  express  and  record  their  meaning,  the 
whole  treaty,  and  not  this  article  alone,  is  thrown  into  confusion 
and  uncertainty; — we  cannot  say  what  it  was  then,  what  it  is  now^ 
or  may  be  construed  to  be  hereafter.  Even  now,  in  the  multipli- 
city of  Mr.  Wirt's  objections,  limitations,  and  references,  we  can- 
not distinctly  discern  what  meaning  or  interpretation  he  would 
Sive  to  these  ^<  English  words."  He  is  copious  enough  in  his  en- 
eavours  to  show  what  they  do  not  mean ;  but  is  wholly  deficient 
in  informing  us  what  we  may  understand  by  them.  We  shall 
think  ourselves  safe,  very  safe,  in  standing  by  this  treaty,  and  all 
and  every  of  its  articles  and  stipulations,  as  they  are  written,  and 
with  the  sense  and  interpretation  of  the  language  in  which  they 
are  written.  We  may  be  allowed  to  add,  Siat  after  Mr.  Wirt 
has  applied,  so  diligently,  the  pruning  knife  of  construction  to 
this  obnoxious  phrase ;  after  he  has  pressed  and  screwed  it  to  its 
smallest  possible  dimensions,  by  comparisons,  analogies,  proba- 
bilities, and  possibilities,  has  he  been  able  to  bring  it  down  so 
low  in  its  meaning,  that  it  leaves  the  Cherokees  invested  with  the 
attributes  of  sovereignty,  and  the  rights  of  an  independent  state? 
Are  they  not  yet  too  bare  of  power ;  too  much  restricted  in  tiieir 
self-government,  to  be  entitled  to  that  character?  Are  they  in  e 
better  condition ;  do  they  stand  higher  than  the  people  and  king* 
doms  which  the  Romans  subjected  ;  whom  they  honoured  witn 
the  names  of  friends  and  allies,  but  who  ^<  no  longer  fomied 
states  ?^'  If  we  grant  all  that  seems  to  be  asked  for  them,  that 
<^  within  themselves  they  are  governed  by  their  own  laws  and 
magistrates ;  but  tmMoti/ they  are  obliged  to  follow  the  ordem 
oP^  the  United  States — ^^  they  dare  not  make  either  war  or  alli- 
ances, and'  cannot  treat  with  other  nations  or  individuals."  A» 
to  making  alliances,  and  treating  with  other  nations,  they  are  ex- 
pressly surrendered  by  subsequent  treaties,  if  not  by  these  <^  gene- 
ral words." 

Having  presented  to  our  readers  what  we  conceive  to  be  the 
most  important  views  of  this  case,  we  hasten  to  conclude  our  re- 
marks. Much  reliance  has  been  placed  on  the  allegation  that  the 
Cherokees  have  the  right  of  making  war  and  peace ;  and  that  war 
has  been  waged  against  them  by  the  United  States.  In  the  8th 
article  of  the  treaty  of  Hopewell,  it  is  provided,  that  there  shall 
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be  no  retaliation,  <<  except  when  there  is  a  manifest  violation  of 
the  treaty ;  and  tibat  then  it  shall  be  preceded  first  by  a  demand 
of  justice,  and  if  refused,  then  by  a  declaration  of  hostiUHta.^^ 
This  is  all  that  is  to  be  found  to  sustain  the  sovereign  right  con- 
tended for  of  making  war.  Have  they  ever  made  a  declaration 
of  hostilities  against  us?  But  we  have  made  war,  or  prosecuted 
hostilities  upon  them.  And  how  has  this  been  done?  Has  it 
been  as  we  would  have  done,  and  must  have  done,  against  a  so- 
vereign, independent,  foreign,  state ;  according  to  the  forms  and 
usages  among  civilized,  independent  nations?  Do  we  publish  a 
manifesto  to  justify  ourselves  to  the  world :  or  issue  proclama- 
tions to  give  notice  of  the  intended  hostilities?  These  forms  may 
not  be  obligatory  upon  us,  or  suitable  to  the  case.  What  ih&a 
do  we  say  to  the  law  of  our  Constitution?  If  we  look  there,  Con^ 
greas  alone  has  the  right  and  power  to  declare  war.  Is  this 
thought  necessary  in  r^ard  to  hostilities  against  the  Indiana? 
Never.  But  whenever  it  is  conceived  by  the  Executive  that  they 
have  offended  or  violated  a  treaty,  so  as  to  merit  chastisement^ 
he  orders  a  military  force  to  march  upon  them,  and  slaughter 
them  at  pleasure.  But  we  also  make  peace  with  them.  And 
what  is  this  peace?  we  agree  to  stop  cutting  their  throats,  and 
burning  their  towns  and  crops,  on  condition  that  they  will  cede 
to  us  a  few  millions  of  acres,  to  which  we  have  taken  a  fiuiey. 
This  is  generally  the  beginning  and  end  of  an  Indian  war.  And 
this  is  culed  making  war  and  peace  with  them  as  a  soveretgOf 
independent  nation.  If  they  are  so,  our  Constitution  has  been  b^ 
tally  violated  by  every  war  we  have  had  with  them.  As  to  the 
provision  in  the  treaty,  that  they  may  declare  hostilities,  in  cer» 
tain  cases,  against  us,  what  is  it  but  to  admit  that  they  are  not 
citizens  of  the  United  States;  that  they  owe  us  no  allegiance,  and 
cannot,  Gmt  suck  hostilities,  be  held  and  dealt  with  as  rebels  and 
traitors.  The  reduced  tribes  mentioned  by  Judge  Kent  have  the 
same  immunity,  although  it  is  conceded  tibat  they  are  not  states. 

We  will  barely  recall  the  recollection  of  our  readers,  without 
dilating  upon  it,  to  the  argument  of  the  Chief  Justice  upon  the 
clause  in  the  Constitution,  which  gives  power  to  Congress  to  re* 
gubte  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  with  the  Indian 
iribee;  drawing  a  marked  distinction  between  them ;  and  dealing 
in  mere  surplusage,  if  the  Indian  tribes  were  included  in  the  de- 
scription of  foreign  nations.  The  attempts  to  shake  off  the  weight 
of  this  argument,  appear  to  us  to  have  wholly  failed. 

We  pursue  the  subject  no  further. — We  are  unshaken  in  the 
opinion,  that  the  treaty  of  Hopewell  put  an  end  to  Cherokee  so- 
vereignty forever,  and  blotted  them  out  from  the  list  of  states; 
and  subsequent  treaties  have  but  made  them  more  insignificant 
We  cannot  consider  them  as  a  state — as  a  foreign  state,  entitled, 
unfder  our  Constitution,  to  entertain  a  suit  in  Ae  Courts  of  the 
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United  States  against  the  state  of  Georgia.  If  this  result  of  our 
investigation  may  be  thoueht  to  be  more  doubtful  than  we  can 
imagine  it  to  be,  we  think  the  Court  was  right  in  its  decision. 
The  jurisdiction  in  such  a  case  ought  to  be  clear  before  it  is  as- 
sumed ;  where  it  may  well  be  questioned,  the  Court  should  ab- 
stain from  it  In  this  case  we  would  not  adopt  the  maxim — ^Boni 
judicis  est,  ampliare  jurisdictionem,''  but  rather  submit  to  the  less 
questionable  principle — <<Cujus  est  dare,  illius  est  disponere.'' 
A  Court  of  the  United  States  should  have  a  clear  authority  be- 
fore it  undertakes  to  obstruct  and  interfere  with  the  legislative 
authority  of  a  state,  within  its  own  territory.  The  right  of  the 
Court  to  control  such  an  authority  is  a  high  power ;  but  if  it  ex- 
pects obedience  to  its  commands,  it  must  be  scrupulous  never  to 
step  an  inch  beyond  its  constitutional  bounds ;  its  delegated  au- 
thority. Within  these,  every  state  has  consented  to  be  controlled 
by  the  Judiciary ;  and  is  bound  to  yield  a  submission  to  it ;  but 
no  further.  On  the  other  hand,  while  the  judiciary  keeps  with- 
in these  limits,  it  should  firmly  and  fearlessly  assert  its  i^i^ts, 
regardless  of  the  pride  or  passions  of  the  state  who  may  be  uSecU 
ed  by  it 

We  are  not  unmindful  of  our  promise,  to  direct  our  discussion 
only  to  the  technical  question  of  jurisdiction  decided  by  the 
Court;  but,  that  the  whole  case  may  be  in  the  view  of  our  read- 
ers, we  will  give  them,  in  a  summary  way,  the  leading  causes  of 
complaint,  on  the  part  of  the  Cherokees,  which,  whether  they 
should  be  visited  on  the  state  of  Georgia,  or  on  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  present  a  most  afflicting  picture  of  injustice 
and  distress. 

It  cannot  be  questioned,  that,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Euro- 
peans on  this  continent,  the  Cherokees,  with  the  other  Indian 
nations  who  inhabited  it,  were  the  sole  owners  of  the  soil  which 
thev  severally  occupied.  They  had  all  the  title  to  the  land 
which,  in  that  state  of  the  country,  could  exist  in  any  body  or 
community.  Whether,  after  the  predominancy  of  the  white  po- 
pulation, this  title  became  reduced  to  a  mere  right  of  po«iession, 
by  the  arbitrary,  but  irresistible  policy  of  civilized  nations,  or 
by  virtue  of  contracts  and  treaties  between  the  aborigines  and 
their  new  neighbours,  is  no  longer  of  any  importance.  That  the 
Indian  rights  m  the  soil,  we  mean  the  rights  of  property,  are 
thus  reduced,  at  least  within  the  United  States,  must  be  taken  to 
be  settled  and  determined  by  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
This,  however,  by  no  means  implies  a  right  of  jurisdiction  over 
them,  a  right  to  govern  them,  to  make  laws  for  them,  or  to  exe- 
cute our  laws  within  their  territory,  or  the  territory  to  which 
they  still  retain  the  title  of  occupancy  or  possession.  If  they  have 
lost  the  authority  of  self-government,  and  it  has  become  vested 
in  another  power,  as  we  have  endeavoured  to  show,  it  is  not  be* 
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cause  of  their  restricted  or  imperfect  right  in  the  land  they  occu- 
py, but  by  virtue  of  their  own  voluntary  grants  and  acts.  Their 
right  of  a  clear  and  undisturbed  poisesaion  is  unquestionable  ; 
and,  as  the  Chief  Justice  says,  has  been  «  heretofore  unquestion- 
ed." We  agree  with  Mr.  Justice  Thompson  : — <<that  they  are 
entitled  to  such  occupancy  so  long  as  they  choose  quietly  and 
peaceably  to  remain  upon  the  land,  cannot  be  questioned. '^  It 
IS  equally  true  that  the  United  States,  by  every  form  of  promise, 
contract,  or  treaty;  by  the  most  unequivocal  stipulations  made 
with  the  Cherokees,  and  for  which  a  rich  and  adequate  consider- 
ation was  given  by  the  Cherokees,  have  pledged  their  faith  to 
guaranty,  to  protect,  to  secure  to  the  Cherokees,  the  enjoyment 
of  this  possession  against  all  invasions,  and  every  invader,  with- 
out reserve  or  limitation,  whether  the  disturber  shall  be  a  law- 
less individual,  or  a  company  of  such  individuals ;  a  foreign  state 
•r  a  state  of  our  Union.  The  Indians  have  consented  to  draw 
themselves  within  certain  described  boundaries ;  have  ceded  to 
the  United  States  all  the  land  beyond  them,  and  we  have  as- 
sumed their  entire  protection  within  them.  If  the  United  States 
have  undertaken  more  than  they  have  the  power  to  perform ;  if 
the  rights  of  Greorgta  are,  in  this  respect,  paramount  to  those  of 
the  United  States,  and  Georgia  refuses  to  yield  them,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  situation  of  the  Federal  Government  is  a  very 
novel  and  embarrasnng  one.  If  Georgia  had  and  has  the  juris- 
diction or  right  of  legislation  over  the  territory  occupied  by  the 
Cherokees,  being  wimin  her  chartered  limits,  and  she  has  never 
ceded  and  will  not  cede  this  right,  and  has  never  in  any  manner 
authorized  the  United  States  to  relinquish  it,  a  shocking,  but  un- 
intended injury  has  been  done,  which  the  United  States  are  bound 
to  repair  to  the  whole  extent  of  their  power  and  resources,  and 
which,  in  a  similar  case,  an  individual  would  be  compelled  to 
repair  by  the  laws  and  justice  of  the  country.  This  can  be  done 
only  by  making  such  arrangements  with  Georgia  as  shall  induce 
her  to  affirm  the  engagements  of  the  United  States,  or  by  making 
such  compensatioiv  ^^r  the  breach  of  them,  to  the  Indians,  as 
thejf  shall  deem  to  be  satisfactory  and  are  willing  to  receive. 
Any  compulsion  or  force ;  any  oppression  or  violence  practised, 
or  allowed  to  be  practised  upon  them,  will  be  a  scandalous  viola- 
tion of  the  public  faith,  a  deep  dishonour  to  our  name  and  coun- 
try. The  difficulty  has  been  created  by  the  acts  and  undertakings 
of  the  United  States,  and  by  the  confidence  reposed  in  them  by 
the  Cherokees,  who,  therefore,  must  not  be  the  victims,  if  the 
United  States  have  miscalculated  their  power,  and  Greorgia  shall 
refuse  to  submit  to  it  If,  to  use  a  legal  phrase,  a  specific  per- 
formance of  our  contract  has  become  impossible  by  unforeseen 
ciroumfltances,  the  substitute  or  commutation  should  repair  the 
breach  as  entirely  and  effectually  as  is  practicd)le ;  and  this  should 
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be  regulated,  not  by  the  will  and  power  of  the  wrong  doer,  but 
by  the  estimate  and  wishes  of  the  injured  party,  unless  they 
would  go  from  one  impossible  thing  to  another. 

The  complaints  of  the  Cherokees  are  distinctly  set  forth  in 
their  bill.  They  assert  their  independence  and  sovereignty 
within  the  boundaries  adjusted  between  them  and  the  United 
States,  upon  which  we  have  already  offered  our  remarks.  They 
represent  that  the  United  States,  from  their  earliest  intercourse 
with  them,  evinced  a  desire  to  induce  them  to  relinquish  their 
original  hunter  state,  and  to  become  herdsmen  and  cultivators. 
Many  of  them  were  desirous  to  fulfil  these  humane  intentions, 
and,  in  1808,  they  sent  a  deputation  to  Washington,  to  inform 
the  President  of  their  wish  <<to  engage  in  the  pursuits  of  civil- 
ized life,  in  ike  country  they  then  occupied ;^^  and  also  to  inform 
him,  that  a  part  of  their  nation  would  not  unite  with  them  in 
this  efibrt,  and  to  desire  a  division  between  the  upper  and  the 
lower  towns.  The  deputies  from  the  lower  towns,  who  prefer- 
red to  remain  in  the  hunter  state,  agreed  to  this  division,  and 
requested  to  remove  across  the  Mississippi  river,  on  some  va- 
cant lands  of  the  United  States.  These  propositions  were  favour- 
ably received  by  the  President,  who  answered  the  deputies,  <<that 
those  who  chose  to  remain  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  the 
pursuits  of  agricultural  and  civilized  life,  in  the  country  they 
then  occupied^  might  be  assured  of  the  patronagCy  aidy  and  good 
neighbourhood  of  the  United  States.^^  In  consequence  of  this 
arrangement,  a  part  of  these  Indians  did  remove  across  the  Mis* 
siaaippi,  and  the  larger  portion  remained  to  engage  in  the  pur- 
:suits  of  agriculture  and  civilized  life.  A  formal  treaty  was  after- 
wards made  <<for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  before 
recited  promises  with  good  faith ;"  and  by  this  treaty,  the  Che- 
rokees made  a  large  cession  of  lands  to  the  United  States,  in 
return  for  their  promised  <<  patronage,  aid,  and  good  neighbour* 
hood,''  and  on  the  faith  that  the  stipulations  made  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  would  be  fully  and  faithfully  performed.  With 
these  bright  prospects  and  powerful  support,  these  Cherokees 
entered  a^ously  upon  the  business  of  agriculture  and  the  artSy 
and  establishments  of  civilization.  They  founded  schools  and  pro- 
vided funds  to  maintain  them ;  they  made  a  eonstitutioii  or  form 
of  government ;  a  code  of  laws,  civil  and  criminal ;  ereelfd  courts 
to  administer  their  laws,  and  organized  an  executive  department. 
They  have  churches  in  which  the  Christian  religion  is  taught, 
and,  finally,  they  say,  *^  they  have  abandoned  the  hunter  state, 
and  beoome  agriculturists,  mechanics,  and  herdsmen ;''  and  that 
^<  they  have  observed,  with  fidelity,  all  their  engagements  with 
the  United  States.'' 

It  is  impossible  to  view  this  picture  of  the  change  in  the  con- 
dition of  a  wild  and  savage  race,  to  such  comforts  and  blesnngs. 
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without  the  deepest  admiration  and  interest,  and  the  most  pain- 
ful regret,  if,  by  any  circumstance,  their  progress  shall  be  inter- 
rupted, their  great  design  defeated,  at  the  very  moment  of  its 
complete  accomplishment  With  a  mixture  of  becoming  candour 
and  manly  confidence,  they  confess  that  they  do  not  mean  to 
allege  that  they  have  all  become  perfectly  civilized,  nor  all  pub- 
lic professors  of  Christianity,  nor  all  agriculturists ;  but  in  all 
these  respects  they  are  willing  that  a  comparison  shall  be  insti- 
tuted between  them  and  their  white  brethren  around  them,  and 
they  are  very  little  apprehensive  of  suffering  by  such  compari- 
son. They  have  a  prmting-press,  and  the  publications  that  have 
repeatedly  issued  from  it,  particularly  on  the  subject  of  their  in- 
juries, would  be  honourable  both  in  style,  sentiment,  and  argu* 
ment,  to  the  intellect  and  education  of  any  race  of  men.  <<  We 
asked  them  to  become  civilized,  and  they  became  so.  They  as- 
sumed our  dress,  copied  our  names,  pursued  our  course  of  edu- 
cation, adopted  our  u>rm  of  government,  embraced  our  religion^ 
and  have  been  proud  to  inlitate  us  in  every  thing  in  their  power. 
They  have  even  adopted  our  resentments.'' 

Such  being  the  situation  of  the  Cherokees,  and  their  rights 
and  securities  under  treaties  made  with  the  United  States,  for 
which  they  gave  full  consideration  by  large  cessions  ot  valuable 
lands,  no  question  of  doubt  or  difficulty  could  have  arisen  in 
the  case,  if  there  were  no  parties  in  it  but  the  United  States  and 
the  Cherokees.  But  another  party  appears,  claiming  rights  alto- 
gether inconsistent  with,  and  destructive  of,  the  contracts  and 
treaties  we  have  Alluded  to.  It  is  against  the  pretensions  and 
proceedings  of  Georgia  that  the  eompiaint  is  directed  ^  and  the 
complainants  come  into  a  Court  of  the  United  States,  to  claim  the 
protection  and  aid  guarantied  to  them  by  the  United  States. 

For  many  years  the  Cherokees  held  and  enjoyed  the  territory 
assigned  to  them  without  molestation.  They  went  on  with  their 
improvements  in  their  own  way,  founding  their  institutions, 
making  and  executing  their  own  laws,  civil  and  criminal,  with- 
out question  or  interruption  from  any  quarter.  They  advanced 
rapidly  in  their  scheme  of  civilization ;  the  rights  of  person  and 
property  were  understood  and  secured ;  education  was  encour- 
aged ;  in  short,  every  thing  promised  a  full  success  to  the  humane 
and  interesting  effort  to  convert  a  lawless  and  savage  people  to 
the  condition  of  an  intelligent,  instructed,  and  well-organized  so- 
ciety. Such  were  the  honourable  and  useful  pursuits  ofthis  hum- 
ble and  peaceable  community,  when  Georgia  broke  in  upon  them 
with  claims  and  aggressions  which  must  prostrate  all  their  plans 
of  improvement,  and  annihilate  the  rights  they  had  deemed  to 
be  sacred  and  inviolable.  Absolutely  impotent  themselves  asainot 
such  a  power,  what  could  they  do  but  fly  to  the  powerful  friend 
whose  aid  and  protection  they  had  purchased  at  a  higb  prioe. 
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and  which  was  ])roinised  and  plighted  to  them,  again  and  again, 
in  the  most  solemn  forms  of  contract  <<  They  have,"  says  the 
Chief  Justice,  ^*  yielded  their  lands  by  successive  treaties,  each 
of  which  contains  a  solemn  guarantee  of  the  residue." 

The  first  act  of  Greorgia  complained  of,  was  passed  in  December 
1828,  and  a  second  in  December  1829  ;  the  titles  and  objects  of 
which  were,  to  annexthe  territory  lying  within  the  chartered  limits 
of  Georgia,  in  the  occupancy  of  the  Cherokee  Indians,  to  certain  de- 
signated counties  of  the  state ;  to  extend  the  laws  of  the  state  over 
the  same  ;  to  annul  all  the  laws  and  ordinances  made  by  the  Chero- 
kee nation,  and  to  provide  for  the  compensation  of  officers  serving 
legal  processes  in  the  said  territory,  and  to  regulate  the  testimony 
of  Indians.  These  acts  contain  various  enactments  alike  destruc- 
tive to  the  Cherokees  as  a  nation,  and  degrading  to  them  as  men  ; 
stripping  them  at  once  of  all  their  national  rights  under  the  laws 
and  treaties  of  the  United  States,  and  of  all  consideration  and  re- 
spect as  freemen.  No  Indian  shall  be  deemed  a  competent  wit- 
ness in  any  Court  of  Georgia,  in  which  a  white  person  may  be  a 
party,  except  such  white  person  resides  in  their  nation.  Thus^ 
not  only  their  property  but  their  persons,  to  the  whole  extent  of 
murder  and  robbery,  are  laid  bare,  protected  neither  by  their 
own  laws,  which  are  annulled,  nor  by  the  laws  of  Georgia,  unless 
a  white  witness  can  testify  to  them.  What  is  this  but  the  most 
abject  degradation  ?  It  is  truly  and  forcibly  said,  by  Mr.  Ser- 
geant, that  these  violations  of  the  rights  of  the  Cherokees  go  « to 
the  whole  extent  of  their  total  destruction  and  extinction.  The 
legislature  of  Georgia  proposes  to  annihilate  them,  as  its  end  and 
aim.  The  laws  of  Georgia  profess  no  other  object ;  they  are  ef- 
fectually conceived  for  this.  If  those  laws  be  fully  executad, 
there  will  be  no  Cherokee  boundary,  no  Cherokee  nation,  no 
Cherokee  lands,  no  Cherokee  treaties,  no  laws  of  the  United 
States  in  the  case.  They  will  be  swept  out  of  existence  together, 
leaving  nothing  but  the  monuments  in  our  history  of  the  enor- 
mous injustice  that  has  been  practised  towards  a  friendly  nation.'' 

In  the  year  1830,  Georgia  moved  on,  with  unrelenting  stern- 
ness and  extraordinary  rapidity,  in  her  design  to  force  the  Che- 
rokees from  their  territory,  and  to  appropriate  it  to  her  own 
uses,  assuming  as  full  and  absolute  a  jurisdiction  over  it  as  she 
enjoyed  over  any  other  part  of  the  state.  She  authorized  the 
survey  and  disposition  of  the  lands ;  her  governor  was  empower- 
ed to  call  out  a  military  force  to  protect  the  surveyors ;  to  punish 
any  person  who  should  interfere  with  them  ;  saving  only  the  In- 
dian improvements,  and  lots  on  which  they  were  situated.  The 
lands,  when  thus  laid  off  into  districts  and  sections,  are  to  be  dis- 
tributed by  lottery  among  the  people  of  Georgia.  Various 
other  acts  of  the  legislature  were  passed,  all  of  the  same  charac- 
ter and  tendency,  increasing  in  violence  and  injustice.     Among 
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others,  one  to  authorize  the  Governor  to  take  possession  of  the 
gold,  silver,  and  other  mines,  lying  and  being  m  that  section  of 
the  limits  of  Greorgia,  commonly  called  the  Cherokee  country, 
and  for  punishing  any  person  who  may  be  found  trespassing  upon 
the  mines. 

Most  assuredly,  a  more  entire  annihilation  of  every  right,  and 
shadow  of  right,  in  the  Cherokees,  to  the  territory,  the  occupancy 
and  use  o£  which  have  been  guarantied  to  them  by  the  United 
States,  cannot  be  conceived.  Nothing  remains  for  them  but  their 
miserable,  impoverished,  and  destitute  persons,  beset  by  penal- 
ties created  by  Georgia  laws,  while  the  same  laws  afford  them  no 
protection  against  the  most  atrocious  wrongs,  unless  they  can  be 
proved  by  a  white  witness. 

We  shall  not  have  a  full  view  of  this  case,  without  noticing  a 
circumstance  much  relied  upon  by  the  complainants.  In  1802, 
Georgia  ceded  to  the  United  States  a  large  body  of  lands,  alleg- 
ed to  be  within  her  chartered  limits,  upon  several  conditions, 
one  of  which  was,  that  the  United  States  would  extinguish,  for 
the  use  of  Greorgia,  the  Indian  title  to  the  lands  within  her  re- 
maining limits,  « as  soon  as  it  could  be  done  peaceably  and  on 
reasonable  terms ;" — the  state  of  Georgia,  say  the  Cherokees, 
**  thus  admitting  that  the  Indian  title  was  a  subsisting  title,  and 
that  it  could  be  properly  extinguished,  only  peaceably  and  on 
reasonable  terms,  by  the  United  States. ''  This  argument  would 
lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  Greorgia  has  agreed  not  to  interfere 
with  the  Indian  title  herself,  but  to  wait  for  its  extinguishment 
on  the  pleasure  of  the  United  States ;  and  that  the  United  States 
have  agreed  not  to  extinguish  it  until  it  can  be  done  peaceably  and 
on  reasonable  terms.  The  Cherokees  allege  that  Presidents 
Monroe  and  Adams,  on  this  construction  of  the  agreement  with 
Georgia,  refused  to  apply  force  to  the  complainants,  or  to  permit 
it  to  be  applied  by  Greorgia ;  and  avowed  their  determination  to 
protect  them  by  force  if  necessary,  and  to  fulfil  the  guarantee 
given  by  the  treaties.  They  further  state,  that  they  <<have  ap- 
plied to  the  present  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  United  States,  to 
make  good  the  protection  and  guarantee  pledged  to  them  by 
treaty  with  the  United  States,  bu^  to  their  great  surprise  and  re- 
gret, have  received  for  answer  from  the  Chief  Magistrate,  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has  no  power  to  protect  them 
against  the  laws  of  Georgia." 

There  is  a  part  of  the  proceedings  of  the  United  States  with 
these  Indians  and  with  Georgia,  which,  we  confess,  we  are  una- 
ble to  explain  or  understand.  The  Cherokees  aver,  that  from 
their  earliest  intercourse  with  the  United  States,  the  latter  have 
evinced  an  anxious  desire  to  lead  them  to  a  greater  degree  of  ci- 
vilization, and  to  induce  them  to  become  herdsmen  and  cultiva- 
tors.   We  have  seen,  that  in  1808  measures  were  taken  by  the 
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President  to  carry  this  purpose  into  effect,  by  removing  a  part 
of  the  Cherokees,  opposed  to  the  design,  over  the  Mississippi, 
and  promising  his  patronage  and  aid  to  those  who  should  remain. 
The  obvious  consequence  of  this  change  in  their  mode  of  living, 
would  be  the  recognition  of  the  rights  of  separate  property  ;  the 
enclosing  and  cultivation  of  the  land  in  convenient  parcels ;  the 
erection  of  dwellings,  towns,  &c. ;  the  encouragement  of  trade  ; 
of  the  mechanic  arts  ;  in  short,  of  every  thing  which  creates  in 
every  individual  a  deep  and  permanent  interest  in  the  soil,  and 
fixes  a  connexion  between  the  country  and  its  inhabitants  of  the 
most  dear  and  indissoluble  character  ;  such  a  one  as  neither  party 
could  anticipate  would  be  voluntarily  relinquished.  How  shall 
we  reconcile  such  designs  and  proceedings  with  the  compact 
made  in  1802  by  the  United  States  with  Georgia,  by  which  the 
latter  ceded  to  the  former  a  large  body  of  lands,  upon  a  condition 
that  the  United  States  would  extinguish,  for  the  use  of  Georgia, 
the  Indian  title  to  the  lands  within  her  remaining  limits,  the  same 
lands  the  Cherokees  were  invited  and  urged  to  cultivate  and  im- 
prove by  all  the  knowledge  and  arts  of  civilized  man  ?  There  is 
here  an  implied  undertakmg  with  Georgia,  that  the  Indian  title, 
or  right  of  occupancy,  should  be  extinguished,  and  the  territory 
delivered  over  to  Georgia,  at  some  time  and  in  some  way,  but  in 
A  peaceable  manner.  Six  years  after  making  this  stipulation, 
/Ae  same  President  of  the  United  States  makes  arrangements 
with  the  Indians  inhabiting  this  territory,  to  induce  them  to  r^ 
main  upon  it  in  perpetuity,  and  to  place  Uiem  in  a  situation  which 
would  render  it  morally  impossible  that  they  should  ever  consent 
to  surrender  their  title  to  it,  and  abandon  their  possession  ;  and, 
of  course,  which  would  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  United 
States  to  perform  the  condition  on  which  they  received  the  lands 
ceded  by  Georgia.  If  in  1808  the  President  had  recollected  his 
engagements  with  Georgia  in  1802,  it  may  be,  that  the  whole 
Cherokee  nation  might  uien  have  been  induced,  <<  peaceably  and 
on  reasonable  terms,"  to  remove  over  the  Mississippi. 

The  complainants  reply  with  much  acumen  to  the  late  act  of 
Congress,  <<  to  provide  for  an  exchange  of  lands  with  the  Indians 
residing  in  any  of  the  states  or  territories,  and  for  their  removal 
west  of  the  Mississippi. '^  They  allege,  that  <^  it  would  be  enough 
for  them  to  say,  that  they  do  not  choose  to  make  the  proposed 
exchange;"  but  they  add,  that  as  the  proposition  has  been  held 
up  as  an  evidence  of  great  humanity,  to  save  them  from  the  ex- 
tinction they  are  fated  to  experience  from  the  approach  of  the 
<<  good  neighbourhood"  of  white  population,  and  they  do  not 
wish  to  be  considered  to  be  blind  to  their  own  interests,  or  so 
contumacious  as  to  resist  them,  through  mere  obstinacy,  they 
proceed  to  state  their  motives  for  declining  the  offer.  They  draw 
a  lively  and  interesting  picture  of  their  present  happy  condition. 
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and  happier  prospects,  in  their  improvements;  their  buildings, 
public  and  private ;  their  cultivated  fields ;  their  salubrious  climate ; 
their  convenient  commerce  and  intercourse,  suited  to  a  civilized 
people,  composed  of  farmers,  planters,  mechanics  and  herdsmen. 
They  dwell  upon  the  schools  for  the  education  of  their  children, 
furnished  with  instructers  from  the  United  States ;  upon  their 
places  of  worship  supplied  with  pastors  in  the  same  manner,  and 
they  plead,  with  a  pathetic  simplicity,  that  <<  they  have  learned 
to  relish  the  manners  and  pursuits  of  civilized  life."  They  then 
touch  a  more  noble  and  affecting  theme.  They  say  that  their 
country  is  <<  endeared  to  them  by  the  great  and  multifarious  be- 
nefits which  they  have  already  received,  and  are  still  receiving, 
from  it;  is  consecrated  in  their  affections,  from  having  been  im- 
memorially  the  property  and  residence  of  their  ancestors,  and 
from  containing  now  the  graves  of  their  fathers,  relatives  and 
friends."  They  contrast  this  state  of  existence  witli  that  which 
must  await  them  in  the  country  to  which  it  is  proposed  to  remove 
them.  The  soil  is  said  to  be  barren  and  the  clinutte  sickly — des- 
titute, for  the  gpreater  part,  of  wood  and  water,  and  far  removed 
from  all  intercourse  with  the  ports  and  markets  of  the  United 
States.  «But,"  say  they,  <<the  worst  feature  of  the  country  is 
yet  to  come.  It  is  surrounded  and  infested  with  fierce  and  pow- 
erful nations  of  Indians,  in  the  wildest  state  of  savage  barbarity, 
who  claim  that  country  as  their  own,  and  wage  a  war  of  extern 
mlnation  on  all  new  tribes  who  enter  it,  and  whom  they  consider 
as  intruders."  They  conclude  this  appalling  prospect  thus — 
<<  Such  is  the  region  of  country  to  which  these  complainants  have 
been  invited,  ana  such  the  repose  and  blessings  which  they  have 
to  anticipate  from  such  an  exchange.  The  only  consequences 
which  they  could  anticipate  from  it,  as  inevitable,  would  be,  firsts 
their  relapse  into  all  the  habits  of  savage  life  in  their  own  defence ; 
and  finally  and  speedily,  the  dissolution  and  extinguishment  of 
their  whole  nation." 

Such  of  our  readers  as  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  perusing 
the  printed  report  of  this  case,  will  find  the  summary  we  have 
given  of  it  interesting  and  necessary  to  the  understanding  of  the 
matters  in  issue ;  and  we  hope  it  will  not  be  found  tedious  by 
those  who  have  seen  it  more  at  large.  Every  one  will  now  per- 
ceive, that  two  things  which  have  l^n  so  frequently  blended  and 
confounded,  are  essentially  different;  that  is,  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Court,  and  the  justice  of  the  complaints  of  the  Cherokees. 
The  first  is  governed  by  limits  and  restraints  imposed  upon  it  by 
the  Constitution ;  the  latter  depends  upon  the  eternal  principles  of 
right  and  wrong  between  man  and  man.  The  judges  may  feel 
and  acknowledge  the  barbarity  of  the  injuries  inflicted  upon  their 
humble  suppliants,  while  they  pronounce  their  inability  to  afford 
them  redress.  Althou]|^  the  arm  of  the  Cauri  is  bound,  and  msy 
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not  move  in  their  defence,  the  hearts  of  the  Judges  must  have 
sorrowed  with  a  sacred  sympathy  in  dismissing  from  their  bar 
these  dejected  and  ruined  suitors,  disappointed  in  their  best,  per- 
haps their  last  hope. 

The  inquiry  presses  upon  us — what  has  prompted  Georgia, 
after  so  many  years  of  acquiescence  in  the  exercise  of  self-go- 
vernment by  these  Indians,  within  the  prescribed  boundaries  of 
their  territory,  during  which,  no  attempt  was  made  to  subject 
them  to  the  jurisdiction  of  her  laws  and  government ;  after  her 
admission  of  their  title  of  occupancy,  until  it  should  be  extin- 
guished, not  by  Georgia,  but  by  the  United  States,  what,  we 
ask,  so  changed  her  opinions  and  policy,  as  to  have  produced 
the  enactment  of  seven  or  eight  laws,  in  quick  succession,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  an  immediate  possession  of  this  country, 
and  extinguishing  the  Cherokees  and  their  title  together?  She 
is  not  driven  to  these  measures  by  any  lack  of  land  for  the  sup- 
port of  her  own  population ;  for,  as  the  complainants  allege, 
Greorgia  "already  possesses  millions  of  acres  more  than  her  peo- 
ple can  cultivate."  She  cannot  find  her  apoloey  id  the  fact  by 
which  Vattel  justifies  the  European  discoverers  lor  appropriating 
to  themselves  the  vast  countries  on  which  they  raise  a  fiag  stan, 
or  mark  a  stone,  (their  only  title  deeds,)  that  is,  that  they  are 
"  too  closely  pent  up,  and  finding  lands  of  which  the  possessors 
were  in  no  particular  want,  (who  was  to  judge  of  this?)  and  of 
which  they  make  an  actual  and  constant  use.^^  No  part  of  this 
cit;t72ze{/ justification  of  invasion,  robbery  and  exterminating  wars 
upon  unofiending  nations,  can  be  brought  into  the  service  of 
Georgia  in  her  present  proceedings.  The  vindication  of  Vattel, 
even  m  the  cases  to  which  he  applies  it,  seems  to  us  to  be  the  ar- 
gument of  superior  power,  which  may  satisfy  the  conscience  of 
the  spoiler,  but  will  hardly  reconcile  her  victims  to  the  loss  of 
their  country  and  the  extirpation  of  their  race.  Before  the  Eu- 
ropeans dispossess  an  independent  people,  the  original  and  natu- 
ral lords  of  the  soil,  of  their  "ample  domain,"  on  the  plea  of 
being  themselves  <^  too  closely  pent  up,"  they  should  bring  into 
"  actual  and  constant  use,"  the  millions  of  acres  of  waste  land 
which  they  have  at  home ;  and  begin  the  practice  of  this  system 
of  ethics  upon  their  own  kings  and  nobles,  who  hold  unmea- 
sured tracts  of  excellent  land,  lor  their  hunting,  their  parks,  their 
pride  and  folly.  Nothing  can  be  more  shameless  and  shallow ; 
more  destitute  of  candour  and  truth,  than  this  pretence  for  seiz- 
ing upon  rich  islands  and  vast  continents,  and  destroying  or  ex- 
pelling from  them  the  proprietors  who  have  had,  for  unknown 
centuries,  the  quiet  and  uncontrouled  possession  of  them.  Treache- 
ry and  violence  have  marked  the  course  of  European  policy  over 
their  discovered  countries.  While  they  were  too  weak  to  contend 
with  the  natives^  they  deceived  their  ignorance  by  liberal  promi- 
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ses  and  a  gentle  demeanour ;  but  as  soon  as  the  balance  of  strength 
was  turned  in  their  favour,  they  became  insatiate  butchers,  and 
cut  the  throats  of  their  kind  and  simple  hosts,  to  obtain  all  that 
they  had  not  before  cheated  them  of. 

.  We  are  prompted,  in  this  place,  to  introduce  a  passage  from 
the  debate,  on  the  Seminole  war,  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  in  1819.  <<I  presume,^'  said  one  of  the  speakers,  <<the 
origin  of  this  war  is  the  same  with  all  our  other  Indian  wars.  It 
lies  deep,  beyond  the  power  of  eradication,  in  the  mighty  wrongs 
we  have  heaped  upon  the  miserable  nations  of  these  lands.  Re- 
flect upon  what  they  were ;  and  look  at  them  as  they  are.  Great 
nations  dwindled  down  into  wandering  tribes ;  and  powerful  kings 
degraded  to  beggarly  chiefs.  Once  the  sole  possessors  of  im- 
measurable wilds,  it  could  not  have  entered  into  their  imagina- 
tion, that  there  was  a  force  on  earth  to  disturb  their  possessions, 
and  overthrow  their  power.  It  came  not  to  their  dreams,  that 
from  beyond  the  great  water,  which  to  them  was  an  impassable 
limit,  there  would  come  a  race  of  beings,  to  despoil  them  of  their 
inheritance,  and  sweep  them  from  the  earth.  Three  hundred 
years  have  rolled  into  the  bosom  of  eternity,  since  the  white  man 
put  his  foot  on  these  silent  shores ;  and  every  day,  every  hour, 
has  been  marked  with  some  act  of  cruelty  and  oppression*  Im- 
posing on  the  credulity  or  the  ignorance  of  the  aborigines,  or 
overawing  their  fears  by  the  use  of  instruments  of  death,  of  in- 
calculable terror,  the  strangers  gradually  established  themselves, 
increasing  the  work  of  destruction  with  the  increase  of  their 
strength.  The  tide  of  civilization,  for  so  we  call  it,  fed  from  its 
inexhaustible  sources  in  Europe,  as  well  as  by  its  own  means  of 
augmentation,  swells  rapidly  and  presses  on  the  savage.  He  re- 
treats from  forest  to  forest;  from  mountain  to  mountain;  hoping, 
at  every  remove,  he  has  left  enough  for  his  invader,  and  may  en- 
joy in  peace  the  new  abode.  But  in  vain ;  it  is  only  in  the  grave, 
the  last  retreat  of  man,  that  he  will  find  repose.  He  recedes  be- 
fore the  swelling  waters ;  the  cry  of  his  complaint  becomes  more 
distant  and  feeble,  and  soon  will  be  heard  no  more.  He  must 
perish.  The  decree  of  extermination  has  long  since  gone  forth, 
and  the  execution  of  it  is  in  rapidprogress.  Avarice  has  counted 
their  acres,  and  Power  their  force;  and  Avarice  and  Power  march 
on  together  to  their  destruction." 

The  case  of  the  Cherokees  is  profoundly  distressing — ^whoever 
may  be  the  wrong-doer ;  whether  the  United  States,  in  promising 
what  they  are  unable  to  perform,  but  retaining  the  consideration 
and  price  of  the  promise ;  or  Georgia,  in  usurping  a  power  to 
which  she  is  not  entitled,  and  maintaining  it  by  mere  strength; 
or  both  are  associated  and  combined  in  the  guilt — it  is  a  truth  not 
to  be  shaken  or  impaired  by  any  argument  or  sophistry,  that  a 
ruinous  wrong  is  done  to  an  innocent  party,  who  has  been  faith- 
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ful  in  all  their  engagements ;  an  oppression  and  injustice  that  has 
scarcely  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  civilized,  Christian  man ;  of 
any  people  regarding  their  plighted  faith  and  honour.  Theae 
wrongs  cry  to  every  ear,  and  knock  at  every  heart  for  redress, 
whomsoever  it  may  be  that  is  bound  to  afford  it  "They  are," 
says  the  fervent  advocate  of  the  complainants,  "  in  the  last  extre* 
mity ;  and  with  them  must  perish  forever  the  honour  of  the  Ame- 
rican name.  The  faith  of  our  nation  is  fatally  linked  with  their 
existence.  »  «  *  We  have  promised  them,  and  they  trusted 
us.    They  have  trusted  us;  shall  they  be  deceived?" 


Art.  II. — De  L^  Opera  en  France,  Par  M.  Castil  Blaze. 
Deuxifeme  Edition.    Paris  :  2  vols.  8vo.  pp.  454,  412. 

In  an  early  number  of  this  journal,  we  presented  to  our  readers 
a  brief  sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  dramatic  music  in  Italy, 
founded  principally  on  information  derived  from  an  interesting 
work  on  that  subject,  which  had  issued  a  short  time  previous 
from  the  Parisian  press.  Convinced  as  we  are  that  music  con- 
stitutes a  theme  of  peculiar  interest  to  a  considerable  number  of 
the  readers  of  this  publication,  and  flattered  at  the  kind  reception 
which  our  former  articles  have  received  from  several,  in  whose 
taste  and  judgment,  in  the  polite  arts,  we  place  much  reliance, 
we  would  be  willing,  did  the  time  and  the  materials  at  our  com- 
mand permit,  to  pass  in  review,  in  successive  numbers,  the  his- 
tory of  dramatic  music  in  the  various  sections  of  continental  Eu- 
rope. Whether  or  not  we  shall  ever  have  it  in  our  power  to  fol- 
low up  this  plan  to  the  extent  that  might  be  desired  or  expected, 
is  a  question  we  shall  not  pretend  to  answer  in  this  place.  But 
in  pursuance  of  that  object,  we  must  be  allowed  to  occupy  a  few 
pages  of  the  present  number,  with  a  sketch  of  the  origin  and  pro- 
g^ssive  improvements  of  the  Opera  in  France.  We  select  this 
subject,  not  from  any  decided  preference,  on  our  part,  of  the  mu- 
sical school  of  France,  over  that  of  other  portions  of  Europe ; 
though,  as  was  stated  in  a  preceding,  and  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
present  article,  we  arc  prepared  to  concede  more  credit  to  it  than 
the  English  critics  generally  are  willing  to  do ;  but  simply  be- 
cause we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  a  vailing  ourselves,  with- 
out further  delay,  of  the  researches  of  M.  Castil  Blaze,  the  title 
of  whose  work  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  French  musical  literature, 
the  name  and  reputation  of  M.  Castil  Blaze  must  be  familiar. 
After  receiving  a  classical  education,  and  going  through  the 
studies  requisite  for  admission  to  the  practice  of  the  law,  he 
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abandoned  that  profession,  and  obtained  employment  in  some 
of  the  bureaux  of  the  administration.  But,  unable  to  resist  his 
fondness  for  music,  and  willing  to  sacrifice  his  prospects  of  ad- 
vancement in  a  career  little  congenial  to  his  taste,  in  order  to  try 
his  fortune  in  one  replete  with  difficulties,  but  fully  in  accord- 
ance with  the  bent  of  his  genius  and  his  favourite  studies,  he  ob- 
tained his  release  from  the  drudgeries  of  the  bureau,  settled  down 
as  a  professional  musician,  and  soon  after,  distinguished  himself 
both  by  the  composition  of  dramatic  and  other  pieces,  and  by  the 
adaptation,  to  the  French  stage,  of  several  Italian  and  German 
works.  But  M.  Castil  Blaze  does  not  command  our  respect 
simply  as  a  musical  composer.  The  present  volumes,  as  well  as 
many  critical  notices  of  passing  events  in  the  musical  world  of  the 
French  metropolis,  which  appear  in  the  feuzlletons  of  the  daily 
papers,  his  Musical  Dictionary,  and  his  translation  of  the  text  of 
Mozart's  Opera,  the  Marriage  of  FigarOj  and  other  pieces, 
have  led  us  to  view  him  as  an  author  of  extensive  erudition ;  an 
intelligent  and  keen  critic,  a  correct  observer,  a  good  poet,  and 
an  able  writer ; — qualifications,  natural  and  acquired,  which  are 
rarely  found  combined,  in  so  remarkable  a  degree,  in  professional 
musicians. 

In  reference  to  the  present  work  itself,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
remark,  that  it  is  divided  into  several  chapters,  treating  of  the  va- 
rious departments  into  which  the  opera,  as  a  whole,  is  divided, 
— words,  music,  expression,  voice,  parts,  instruments,  &.C.,  &c., 
on  each  of  which  subjects,  the  author  enlarges  fully,  and  presents 
many  interesting  and  piquant  observations.  As  he  himself  re- 
marks, the  work  is  not  addressed  to  professional  composers  and 
erudite  musicians,  but  to  the  public  at  large ; — to  those  amateurs, 
who,  though  passionately  fond  of  listening  to  masses,  oratorios, 
concerts,  and  operas,  are  nevertheless  uninitiated  in  the  doctrine 
or  the  exercise  of  the  art  ^<  Every  person  who  derives  pleasure 
from,  or  whose  attention  is  greatly  attracted  by,  a  lyrical  repre- 
sentation, in  whom  an  aria,  a  duet,  a  tender  romance,  or  a  myste- 
rious noctumOj  excites  gentle  emotions ;  who  does  not  iall  asleep 
at  a  concert,  who  stops  in  his  promenades  to  taste  the  charms  of 
harmonious  and  brilliant  military  music,  or  of  a  serenade  replete 
with  melody ;  who  collects  under  his  windows  the  itinerant  vir- 
tuosi for  whom  we  are  indebted  to  Italy ;  who  listens  with  de- 
light to  the  warbling  of  the  feathered  tribe  ;  who  does  not  turn 
away  with  contempt  from  a  plana  sonata,  or  a  well  executed 
violin  concerto,  and  finally,  who  admits  that  the  sublime  accords 
of  the  Mozarts,  of  the  Cimarosas,  and  the  Mfehuls,  constitute  some- 
thing diffisrent  from  noise,  both  insignificant  and  destitute  of  ob- 
ject ;  such  an  individual,  we  say,  may  read  with  advantage,  and 
perhaps  with  pleasure,  this  work,  which  is  addressed  to  him.  It 
will  direct  his  attention  to  an  art  which  has  iJfonled  him  so  many 
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moments  of  delight,  and  will,  by  explaining  the  means  and  the 
results  of  that  art,  pave  the  way  for  still  greater  enjoyments." 

The  word  opera  was  borrowed  by  the  French  from  the  Ita- 
lians. It  signifies  work,  and  was  originally  employed  by  the  lat- 
ter to  designate  a  lyric  drama,  because  this  kind  of  musical  per- 
formance was  regarded  by  them  as  the  most  important  musical 
work  that  could  be  made.  By  the  French  it  is  made  use  of  to 
signify  both  the  theatre  at  which  the  musical  pieces  are  per- 
formed, and  those  pieces  themselves.  From  this  double  sinifica- 
tion  it  follows,  that  the  word  opera  does  not  convey  to  the  mind 
the  idea  of  something  specific ;  that  it  has  not  a  real  and  distinct 
meaning.  The  name  of  Academy  of  Music,  which  is  even  at 
present  given  to  one  of  the  opera  houses  of  Paris,  though  more 
pompous,  is  not  more  correct;  for  such  theatres,  whatever  they 
may  have  been  formerly,  are  certainly  not  academies  now.  That 
of  theatre  of  arts,  which  was  at  one  time  employed,  would,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Jouy,  be  more  proper,  as  applied  to  the  house  itself; 
while  Uie  word  Melodrame,  which  has  become  ridiculous  from 
the  improper  application  that  has  been  made  of  it,  would  be  ap- 
propriately used  to  designate  a  kind  of  lyrical  production,  the 
action  of  which  is  sung  while  the  music  directs  Uie  pantomime. 
But  be  the  impropriety  of  the  word  what  it  may,  we  shall,  in 
conformity  with  common  usage,  use  the  word  opera  to  signify 
musical  dramatic  compositions,  while,  to  prevent  misunderstand- 
ing, we  shall  designate  the  building  at  which  those  pieces  are 
performed,  by  the  simple  word  theatre,  or  by  the  two  words 
opera  house. 

The  opera  has  been  defined  by  Rousseau,  a  dramatic  and  ly- 
ric performance,  in  which  are  combined,  in  the  representation 
of  an  impassioned  action,  all  the  charms  of  the  fine  arts ;  and  the 
object  of  which  is  to  excite,  by  the  aid  of  agreeable  sensationsy 
both  interest  and  illusion.  It  has  been  said  to  consist  of  an  epi- 
sode drawn  from  an  heroic,  comic,  or  pastoral  poem,  arranged 
for  the  stage,  and  brought  into  action  by  the  aid  of  poetry,  mu- 
sic, choregraphia  and  painting.  <<Par  la  poesie,"  continues  the 
citizen  of  Geneva,  ^<on  parle  a  Pesprit ;  par  la  musique  ^  Poreille ; 
ar  la  peinture  aux  yeux :  et  le  tout  doit  se  reunir  pour  6mouvoir 
e  coeur  et  y  porter  k  la  fois  la  meme  impression  par  divers  or- 
ganes.^'  It  follows  from  this,  as  M.  De  Jouy  has  remarked,  that 
as  a  dramatic  work  of  this  nature  must  combine  an  assemblage 
of  the  prestiges — of  the  illusions  of  all  the  arts,  it  can  only  be 

Eroduced  by  the  concourse  of  the  various  talents  which  contri- 
ute  to  its  creation,  if  not  in  an  equal,  at  least  in  a  requisite  and 
well  defined  proportion.  With  a  view  to  point  out  in  a  few 
words  the  part  which  each  of  the  aforesaid  arts  must  be  made  to 
play  in  the  vast  composition  in  question,  it  is  said  that  the  poet 
IS  charged  with  inventing  and  sketching  a  design  of  the  general 
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plan  of  the  work;  that  the  composer  must,  by  addine  strength  to 
the  melody  of  the  language,  enhancing  the  force  of  the  impres- 
sions, and  increasing  the  energy  of  the  sentiments,  complete  the 
music  commenced  by  the  poet ; — that  the  choregrapher,  (and  by 
that  term  is  understood  not  only  the  director  of  the  ballets,  but 
more  particularly  the  individual  who  directs  the  movements  of 
the  masses  and  ^e  ensemble  of  the  pantomime,)  must  distribute, 
and  must  infuse  animation  in  the  groups,  and  enliven,  by  the  aid  of 
all  the  illusions  of  his  art,  the  moments  of  repose  of  the  scene,  with- 
out losing  sight,  however,  of  the  principal  action  of  the  play ;  final- 
ly, that  the  scene  painter  and  the  decorator  must  fix  or  locate 
as  it  were  the  thoughts  of  the  spectators,  by  the  representation 
and  arrangement  of  the  material  objects,  which  realize  to  the 
eyes  the  dreams  and  the  pleasant  deceptions  of  the  imagination. 

We  have  neither  space  nor  leisure  to  enter  here  into  a  detail- 
ed examination  of  all  those  points — ^to  weigh  carefully  the  de- 
gree to  which  each  of  the  arts  we  have  alluded  to,  contributes 
towards  the  construction  of  an  opera ;  and  must  therefore  content 
ourselves  with  calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  principally  to 
the  musical  department  of  that  species  of  composition. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  history  of  the  Opera  in  France,  M. 
Castil  Blaze  devotes  a  few  pases  to  a  sketch  of  the  state  of  dra- 
matic music  in  olden  times,  and  remarks,  somewhat  in  contradic- 
tion to  the  views  advocated  in  a  former  volume  of  this  journal, 
that  the  ancients  were  not  acquainted  with  the  opera.  Neverthe- 
less, he  adds,  that  they  cultivated  all  the  arts  which  constitute  its 
elements,  and  employed  these  arts  in  scenic  representations.  He 
admits,  for  example,  that  their  tragedies  had  overtures,  dances, 
choruses,  scenery,  and  that  the  dialogue  was  recited  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  of  Melopia; — that  having  announced  the 
play,  and  regulated  the  time  of  the  dance,  the  music  sustained  the 
choruses  during  the  entre  acts,  but  adds,  that  this  measured  de* 
clamation  had  not  the  variety  of  intonation  of  even  the  recitative 
of  the  present  day.  But  notwithstanding  our  great  respect  for 
the  authority  of  M.  Castil  Blaze  on  all  subjects  connected  with 
the  opera,  we  must  beg  leave  to  retain  the  opinion  we  formerly 
expressed  in  relation  to  Greek  and  Roman  dramatic  music.  For, 
independently  of  the  reasons  we  adduced  in  support  of  that  opin- 
ion, it  appears  to  us  that  scenic  representations,  in  which  all  the 
elements  of  the  opera  are  employed ; — tragedies  that  have  over- 
tures, dances,  choruses,  the  dialogues  of  which  are  recited  agree- 
ably to  the  laws  of  Melopia,  and  which  are  represented  on 
theatres  provided  with  scenery,  approximate  much  in  their  na^ 
ture,  if  they  are  not  identical  with  what  we  now  denominate 
operatic  performances.  The  mere  circumstance  of  the  measured 
declamation  of  the  Greeks,  not  being  so  varied  in  respect  to  into- 
nation as  even  the  modern  recitative,  is  no  argument  against  this 
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▼iewr  of  the  subject;  since  all  we  can  reasonably  infer  from  that 
fact  is,  that  the  declamation  of  the  ancients  was  more  monotonous 
than  the  recitative ;  and  certainly  not  that  it  differed  from  the 
latter  in  its  very  nature. 

He  next  speaks  of  the  blighting  effects  produced  on  music  by 
the  irruption  of  the  northern  barbarians; — of  the  emigration 
to  Italy  of  the  musicians,  painters,  and  poets,  fleeing  from  Con- 
stantinople after  the  conquest  of  that  city  by  the  Turks  in  1430; 
— of  the  origin  of  the  religious  drama ; — of  the  commencement 
of  lyric  representations; — of  the  efforts  made  by  St  Philip  di 
Neri  to  oppose  the  latter,  by  the  establishment  of  that  kind  of 
musical  performance  at  present  known  under  the  name  of  Ora- 
torio ;  finally,  of  the  revival  and  progress  of  the  opera  in  Italy, 
from  the  time  of  Polician  to  that  of  Monteverde  and  Cavallz. 
But  as  we  have  entered  fully  on  most  of  these  topics  in  a  former 
volume,  and  as  they  are  not  strictly  connected  with  the  object  of 
the  present  article,  we  shall  not  dwell  upon  them  in  this  place. 

Even  so  late  as  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  opera, 
^uch  as  it  already  existed  in  Italy,  had  not  found  its  way  into 
France.  The  only  scenic  representation  then  in  vogue  in  that 
country,  consisted  of  Ballets^  in  which  dialogues  and  recitations 
succeeded  alternately  to  the  dance.  But  these  ballets  were  com- 
posed without  the  least  approach  to  taste,  and  without  any  regard 
to  the  laws  by  which  the  drama  was  already  in  some  measure 
regulated.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  any  change  of  importance 
was  effected  in  respect  to  the  plan  on  which  these  pieces  were 
constructed,  until  the  arrival  in  France  o(  Bait hasarinii  "who  was 
sent  thither  to  Catherine  de  Medicis,  by  Marshal  de  Brissac,  at 
that  period  the  Governor  of  Piedmont.  Balthasarini,  who  sub- 
sequently assumed  the  name  of  BeaujoyeuXy  was  appointed  one 
of  the  valels  de  chambre  of  the  QCieen,  and  intrusted  with  the 
management  of  all  the  court  ballets,  festivals,  and  concerts.  In 
1581,  he  composed,  by  order  of  the  Queen,  and  in  conjunction 
with  Beaulieu  and  Salmon^  music  teachers  to  Henry  III.,  and 
Ba'if  Ronsard,  a  comic  ballet  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of 
the  Duke  of  Joyeuse,  which,  for  the  splendour  of  the  decorations, 
and  the  grandeur  of  the  musical  effects,  exceeded  by  far  all  that  had 
been  heretofore  attempted  in  France.  Baif,  who  enjoyed  the  ad- 
vantage over  his  musical  colleagues  in  France,  of  having  wit- 
nessed the  representation  of  operas  at  Venice,  and  who  to  his 
musical  talent  united  one  for  poetry,  conceived  the  praiseworthy 
project  of  introducing  that  kind  of  performance  m  his  native 
country.  In  accordance  with  this  intention,  he  composed  several 
dramas  in  metrical  verses,  a  measure  frequently  used  by  the  an- 
cients, and  which  he  considered  as  more  favourable  than  any 
Mher  to  the  adaptation  of  music.  Having  next  set  these  dramas 
to  music,  he  caused  them  to  be  performed  at  his  own  residence, 
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where  he  was  often  honoured  with  the  presence  of  King  Charles 
IX.  and  his  successor  Henry  III.  Such  was  the  success  of  Bal^ 
that  there  is  little  doubt,  as  our  author  remarks,  that  had  circum- 
stances permitted  him  to  persevere  in  his  enterprise,  he  would 
have  finally  established  an  opera  worthy  of  the  name  at  Paris. 
But  the  civil  wars  having  broke  out  in  France  at  that  period,  a 
complete  stop  was  thereby  put  to  the  amusements  of  the  court 

From  this  period  to  the  year  1645,  no  attempt  was  made  in 
France  to  revive  the  opera.  In  that  year,  however,  the  Cardinal 
Mazarin,  ever  anxious  to  devise  means  of  amusementtfor  his 
royal  master  Louis  XIV.,  then  a  mere  stripling,  ordered  a  lyric 
comedy.  La  Finta  PazzUj  composed  by  Julius  Sirozzi,  to  be 
performed  in  the  presence  of  the  king  and  of  the  queen  dowager. 
But  between  this  play  and  the  operas  of  our  own  times,  the  dis- 
tance in  respect  to  dramatic  regulations  and  to  decorum,  will  be 
admitted  to  be  considerable,  by  those  who  are  apprized  of  the 
fact,  that  the  first  act  terminated  by  a  ballet  of  Monkeys  and 
Bears ; — the  second  by  a  dance  of  Ostriches,  and  the  third  by  an 
enM  of  Parrots.  Two  years  after  the  performance  of  this  gro- 
tesque play,  Zarlino  brought  forward  two  operas.  La  Finta 
Pazza  and  L^Orfeo;  both  of  which  were  performed  by  a  com- 

Cy  of  Italian  actors  and  musicians  who  had  been  invited  from 
y  by  the  Cardinal  This  performance  produced  effects  so  un- 
exampled and  unexpected,  owing  to  the  splendour  of  the  scenery 
and  decorations,  the  charms  of  the  music  and  the  rapidity  of  the 
changes,  that  it  was  repeated  at  the  festivals  given  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  marriage  of  Louis  XIV. 

The  success  obtained  by  these  Italian  musical  performances,  in^ 
spired  the  desire  of  adapting  the  French  language  to  the  same  spe- 
cies of  composition,  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  task  appeared  of 
easy  execution,  since  the  theatre,  the  machinery,  and  the  decora- 
tions, which  had  been  made  use  of  already,  could  serve  for  the 
contemplated  performances.  But,  as  a  theatre,  as  machinery  and 
decorations,  do  not  alone  constitute  the  requisites  for  an  opera, 
and  as  singers  and  symphonists  are  indispensably  necessary,  it 
was  at  first  feared  that  an  obstacle  to  the  success  of  the  project 
would  be  at  once  encountered,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  assem- 
bling a  sufficient  number  of  such  performers.  The  idea  of  the 
paucity  of  these,  combined  with  the  prejudice  already  prevail** 
ing,  relatively  to  the  inapplicability  of  the  French  language  to 
music,  retarded,  for  some  time,  the  execution  of  the  project 
At  last,  however,  an  individual  was  found,  bold  enough  to  en- 
counter all  the  difficulties,  real  or  presumed,  which  were  thought 
likely  to  baffle  the  attempt  This  individual,  whose  name  was 
Perrin,  was,  strange  as  it  may  now  appear,  an  Abb6.  Having 
written  a  pastoral,  the  intrepid  ecclesiastic,  who  seems  to  have 
preferred  the  theatre  to  the  olnircby  had  it  set  to  music  by  Cambert, 
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and  caused  it  to  be  performed  in  a  private  house  at  Issy.  The  com- 
plete success  obtained  by  this  piece,  both  in  private  performances 
and  in  those  which  took  place  in  the  presence  of  the  court  at  Vin- 
cennes,  afforded  considerable  gratification  to  the  French  people 
generally,  as  it  enabled  them  to  perceive  that  they  could  possess 
tL  lyric  drama  of  their  own.  M.  Castil  Blaze  remarks,  in  refer- 
ence to  this  piece,  that  the  music  was  admired,  though  more  par- 
ticularly the  sweet  melody  of  the  flutes,  which  the  musician  had 
skilfullv  contrived  to  blend  with  that  of  the  violins ;  and  that  if  we 
have  r^^rd  to  the  period  at  which  the  piece  was  first  performed, 
we  ought  to  eonsider  the  addition  of  the  flute  to  the  violin — at 
that  time  the  only  instrument  employed  in  the  orchestra,  in  the 
light  of  a  bold  innovation,  the  unexpected  effects  of  which  re- 
minded every  one  of  those  attributed  to  tlie  former  by  the  Grecian 
historians. 

Encouraged  by  their  success,  Perrin  and  Cambert  united  in  the 
composition  of  Jtrianey  the  performance  of  which  was,  however, 
retarded,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Mazarin.  A  short  time 
previous  to  this  event,  the  Thisan  D^ovy  written  by  Comeille, 
was  performed  at  the  ehSteau  of  the  Marquis  de  SourdiaCy  and  a 
new  Italian  company  recently  arrived  at  Paris,  got  up  in  a  style 
of  much  magnificence  the  opera  of  Ercole  Jimante.  But  the 
first  of  these  pieces  was  not  repeated,  and  the  latter,  though  bet- 
ter performed  than  could  have  been  done  by  the  French  actors, 
did  not  produce  as  much  effect  as  had  been  obtained  from  Orfeo  ; 
— a  taste  for  French  words  having  already  begun  to  prevail ;  and 
the  national  pride  operating  against  Italian  and  in  favour  of 
French  operatic  music.  In  1669,  Perrin  solicited  and  obtained 
permission  to  establish  academies  of  music  appropriated  to  the 

Smblic  performance  of  dramatic  compositions.  But  as  it  was 
bund  that  the  city  of  Paris  alone  could  not  supply  a  sufficient 
number  of  actors  and  orchestral  performers,  several  musicians 
were  obtained  from  the  provincial  cathedrals,  who,  in  conjunction 
with  the  lyrical  actors  whom  an  experience  of  ten  years  had  suf- 
ficiently trained  to  the  duties  of  their  profession,  constituted  a 
company  of  no  mean  capacity.  Perrin  established  his  rehearsals 
at  the  Hotel  de  Nevers,  while  a  theatre  suited  for  his  exhibitions 
was  in  preparation.  At  length  the  newly  organized  company 
commenced  their  performances  with  the  opera  of  Pomone — the 
first  French  production  of  the  kind  ever  represented  in  public. 
The  words  were  furnished  by  Perrin — the  music  by  Cambert — - 
while  the  ballets  were  got  up  under  the  direction  of  Beauchamp. 
If  we  may  credit  the  writers  of  the  times,  the  music  of  this  opera 
was  successful :  but  the  text  gave  general  dissatisfaction — the 
poet  having,  in  imitation  of  his  Italian  compeers,  supplied  the 
musician  with  detached  scenes,  and  having  written  the  whole  in 
the  most  contemptible  style.    Neyertheless,  in  spite  of  these  imT 
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perfections,  Pomane  was  performed  with  unabated  success  dur- 
ine  eight  consecutive  months. 

r^ot  a  long  time  elapsed,  however,  before  a  dispute  arose 
between  Perrin  and  the  Marquis  de  Sourd6ac,  who  had  been  in* 
trusted  by  him  with  the  arrangement  of  the  mechanical  part  of 
the  decorations,  a  department  in  which  he  attained  considerable 
reputation.  On  account  of  this  misunderstanding,  Perrin  was 
dispossessed  of  the  establishment  he  had  been  at  the  pains  of 
forming,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  opponent  The  new  mana- 
ger employed  in  the  capacity  of  poet,  an  individual  of  the  name 
of  Gilbert,  who  furnished  a  pastoral  for  which  Lttlli  composed 
the  music  The  latter,  who  was  now  but  commencing  his  career 
as  a  musical  composer,  and  who  subsequently  rose  to  considera- 
ble cminenee  in  his  profession,  obtained,  soon  after  the  represen- 
tation of  the  pastorad  to  which  we  have  alluded,  through  Uie  pro- 
tection of  Madame  de  Montespan,  a  transfer  of  the  privilege  pos- 
sessed by  Perrin.  Having  done  this,  he  dismissed  Gilbert,  and 
leaving  Sourd6ac  and  his  associates,  established  another  theatre, 
where,  in  1672,  a  new  opera  of  his  own  composition,  Les  Fiies 
de  V Amour  ei  de  Bacchus,  written  by  Quinault,  was  performed 
— ^the  king  and  many  of  the  courtiers  and  of  the  nobility  taking 
part  in  the  ballet  A  short  time  after,  Quinault,  who,  in  confor- 
mity with  an  engagement  he  had  entered  into  with  Lulli,  wrote 
most  of  the  poems  the  latter  set  to  music,  furnished  the  texts  of 
two  operas,  Cadmus  and  •Sleesie,  both  of  which  were  well  re- 
ceived. 

In  the  year  1673,  Lulli  transferred  his  establishment  to  the 
theatre  of  the  Palais  Royal,  vacated  by  the  death  of  Moliere.  He 
took  considerable  pains  in  instructing  his  orchestral  performers, 
and  increased  the  difficulties  of  his  accompaniments,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  powers  of  the  former  to  execute  them,  augmented. 
Lulli  is  generally  regarded  as  the  first  who  fairly  introduced  wind 
iMtra^ients,  as  well  as  what  are  called  instruments  of  percussion, 
'in  |il8;?»pera — the  violin  being  the  only  one,  with  the  exception 
of  the  flute,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  made  use  of  by  Cam- 
bert,  that  was  commonly  resorted  to.  He  was  the  first  to  make 
a  judicious  employment  of  dissonances,  thereby  in  an  efficacious 
manner  avoiding  in  his  music  that  insipidity  and  languor  so  con- 
spicuous in  the  compositions  of  his  predecessors.  He  imparted 
also  a  due  degree  of  importance  to  the  diffisrent  parts  of  the  or- 
chestra, and  did  not  restrict  the  function  of  the  latter,  as  was  done 
formerly,  to  a  simple  melody  performed  by  the  first  violin,  and  ac- 
companied by  the  rest  of  the  performers.  Even  by  those  who  find 
most  fault  with  his  music  generally,  it  is  admitted,  that  his  me- 
lody, though  too  simple  and  often  monotonous,  was  pure — that 
his  harmony,  though  meagre,  was  correct — that  his  accompani- 
ments, though  too  transptrent  and  feeble^  bore  a  great  relatioa 
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with  the  subject — and  that  his  recitative,  though  monotonous  in  the 
extreme,  and  often  highly  incorrect  in  intonation  and  modulation, 
was  much  preferable  to  all  that  had  heretofore  been  heard,  and 
even  to  the  recitative  of  many  of  his  successors.  To  LuUi  also  we 
must  refer  another  important  innovation — ^the  introduction  of  fe* 
male  dancers  on  the  stage ;  their  parts  having  heretofore  been  in- 
trusted to  individuals  of  the  other  sex,  decked  in  female  attire. 

LuUi,  ever  intent  on  pleasing  the  king,  was  appointed  by  the 
latter  superintendent  of  his  music,  and  after  furnishing,  besides 
the  operas  we  have  mentioned,  ThesScy  Le  Camaval,  My9f 
leisy  FsychSf  BilUrophony  Proserpine,  Le  TVwmphe  de  L^a- 
fnowy  Persitj  PhatHonf  Jimadts,  Roland,  VIdylle  de  lapaix 
ei  Piglogue  de  Versailles,  Le  temple  de  Paix,  •Armide — ^the 
best  of  his  works,  the  music  of  twenty  ballets  for  the  king,  and 
of  several  of  the  plays  of  Moliere,  besides  some  pieces  for  the 
church,  terminated  his  career  as  a  dramatic  composer,  in  1687, 
with  *^eis  et  GalathSe,  a  heroic  pastoral  in  three  acts,  and  died  the 
same  year,  at  the  age  of  fifty-four.  From  all  we  have  said  of  Lulli, 
it  may  be  inferred,  that  he  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  talent  and 
of  taste,  and  rendered  a  signal  service  to  French  music  by  the 
introduction  of  Italian  melody,  such  as  it  existed  in  his  time,  as 
well  as  by  the  modifications  he  introduced  in  the  orchestral  ae* 
isompaniments,  to  which  we  have  alluded.  Judging,  however,  of 
his  operas,  with  ears  accustomed  to  the  music  of  the  nineteenth 
.century,  they  cannot  be  considered  otherwise  than  as  meagre 
^compositions,  evincing  little  of  the  inspiration  of  genius. 

Lulli  was  succeeded  by  Campra,  Destouches,  Monteclair, 
and  Lalande,  who,  thougli  distinguished  at  the  time  by  their  com- 
positions, were  far  from  equalling  their  master.  Many  operas, 
which  have  now  sunk  into  a  merited  oblivion,  were  performed 
between  1687  and  1733,  the  period  at  which  Rameau  commenc- 
zed  his  career  by  the  composition  of  Hippolite  et  Jlricie.  If  the 
success  of  Lulli  had  been  striking  and  incontestable,  that  d  Ra- 
meau, whose  style  bore  little  if  any  resemblance  to  that  of  hia 
great  predecessor,  was,  though  perhaps  more  gradual,  not  leas 
decided.  Between  his  partisans  and  those  of  Lulli  a  controversy 
now  arose  ;  but  after  raging  for  some  time  it  subsided,  and  the 
triumph  of  Rameau,  who  had  in  the  meanwhile  produced  Caaior 
and  Pollux,  and  several  other  operas,  was  admitted  to  be  Com- 
plete. He  reigned  long  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  lyric 
scene,  notwithstanding  Uie  real  but  ephemeral  successes  of  Mon- 
donville,  Rebel,  Francoeur,  Mouret,  Berton,  and  a  few  more. 
Indeed,  our  author  is  perfectly  justified  in  remarking,  that  of  all 
the  patriarchs  of  the  French  opera,  Lulli  and  Rameau  are  the 
only  ones  whose  names  have  retained  their  original  celebrity  ;  for 
whenever  the  subject  of  the  history  of  French  dramatic  music,  dur- 
ing the  latter  htlf  of  the  aeventeenth  and  the  commencement  of 
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the  eighteenth  centuries,  is  canvassed)  the  contemporaries  and  im- 
mediate successors  of  these  celebrated  composers  seldom  present 
themselves  to  themind^unlessin  reference  to  some  particular  point 
RameaUy  who  thought  that  the  charm  of  all  music  resided 
in  harmony,  could  not  endure  the  music  of  the  Italian  school, 
and  confessed,  that  what  were  considered  the  finest  arias  of  LeOy 
Da  Vinci,  Pergolese,  and  Jomelli,  were  su£Scient  to  drive  him 
out  of  the  room  in  which  they  were  performed.  Hence  the  lit- 
tle attention  he  paid  to  melody,  and  the  decided  preference  he 
gave  to  harmony,  which  he  sometimes  used  without  the  least 
judgment  That  he  was  a  sreat  harmonist  does  not  admit  of 
the  least  doubt ;  for  while  his  countrymen  were  criticising  his 
claims  to  preeminence  in  every  department  of  music,  and  even 
in  the  one  in  question,  his  works  on  composition  were  lauded, 
commented  upon,  and  perfected,  by  Mbrechts-Berger^  Baehf 
Fushf  KtmbergeTf  Marpurg^  Matihesoriy  and  other  composers 
and  theorists  of  more  or  less  celebrity.  But  our  business  now  is 
with  the  claims  of  Rameau  as  a  .dramatic  composer,  not  as  a  har- 
monist It  appears  to  us,  from  the  specimens  we  have  seen  of  Ra- 
meau's  dramatic  music,  and  from  alt  we  have  read  on  the  subject, 
that  the  judgment  formed  of  that  composer  by  Rousseau,in  his  cele- 
brated letter  to  Grimm,  is  more  impartial,  freer  from  exaggera- 
tion, and  more  correct,  than  any  otner  we  are  acquainted  with. 
Rousseau,  in  the  outset,  accuses  Rameau  with  not  always  seem- 
ing to  have  understood  the  words  on  which  he  undertook  to  com- 
pose music  ;  a  circumstance  which  led  him  into  the  commission  of 
many  inconsistencies.  He  remarks  further,  that  <<  though  often  su- 
perior to  Lulli  in  point  of  expression,  he  was  inferior  to  him  in 
wit  and  intelligence.  We  must  admit  him  to  have  been  a  man  of 
great  talent — who  possessed  a  great  deal  of  fire,  and  a  highly 
sonorous  head  (t^te  bien  sonnante) — to  have  had  a  consummate 
knowledge  of  harmonic  inversions,  and  of  all  tlie  circumstances  re- 
q^^irfri^for  the  production  of  dramatic  effect — a  great  deal  of  art  in 
aMraiifa  to  himself,  ornamenting,  and   embellishing  the 

ideas  of  others,  and  modifying  his  own  ;  but  little  facility  in  in- 
▼eotiiwnew  ones;  to  have  had  more  dexterity  than  fecundity, 
more  knowledge  than  genius,  or  at  least  a  genius  smothered  by 
too  much  ktming,  but  always  force  and  elesance,  and  very  fre- 
qaendy  fine  melodies  (chants.)"  His  recitative,  continues  Rous- 
seau, is  less  natural  but  more  diversified  than  that  of  Lulli.  It  is 
admirable  in  a  small  number  of  scenes,  bad  in  almost  every  other. 
He  was  the  first  to  compose  elaborate  symphonies — ^was  versed  in 
a  knowledge  of  details  and  in  the  art  of  contrasts ;  yet  at  the  same 
time,  no  one  has  been  less  successful  in  imparting  to  his  operas 
that  degree  of  unity  which  is  so  desirable  in  works  of  the  kind  ; 
and  he  is  probably  the  only  composer  who  has  failed  in  construct- 
ing a  good  woriL  out  of  many  fine  delaehed  pieces. 
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Kt  ungues 
fizprimety  et  molles  imitabitur  xre  capillos  i 
In  feliz  operis  summ^y  quia  ponere  totum 
Nesciet.— J9br.  Ik  J8rt.  Poet.  v.  32. 

tt  must  be  remarked,  that  this  judgment  of  Rousseau  wasform* 
ed  in  1753.  But  we  return  to  the  success  of  Rameau,  and  to  tho 
events  which  succeeded  shortly  after.  On  these  subjects  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  work  before  us,  will  be  read  with  plea- 
sure, as  conveying  interesting  information. 


*<  On  ^coutait  tvec  transport  lea  accords  du  nourel  orph^e  ;  «t  lea  amateufi 
parisiena  ne  pouvalent  imaginer  qu'il  y  eut  une  melodie  plusagr^able  queceUe 
des  airs  de  Cador^  et  une  harmonic  plus  ^minemment  dramatique  que  ceQe  de 
sea  thceurs.  C'^tait  un  delire  universel ;  on  touchait  aux  homes  de  Part,  gntce 
au  talent  de  Rameau. 

**  Dans  le  nays  des  illusions^  il  n'est  pas  rare  de  voir  un  magicten  terrible  tooi* 
ber  sous  le  cmume  d'une  f(6e  aimable  at  seduisante.  Des  chanteurs  venus  dlU- 
lie  se  font  entendre^  et  le  prestige  est  dissip^.  Lapuret^  des  compositions  qulls 
executent,  des  accords  roelodieux  et  simples,  des  traits  dont  I'^I^gance  ^gale 
la  suavity,  font  un  contraste  piquant  avec  lalourde  psalmodie  dur^cttatif,  1m  airs 
bixarres  et  emphatiques  de  Rameau,  et  les  hurlemens  de  ses  chaeurSi  Les  bou^ 
fons  italiens  repr^sentent,  pendant  les  di^  huit  rooisde  leur  s^jour  i  Pariiy  douze 
operas  des  plus  g^nds  maitres  de  leur  dcole,  tels  que  la  Serva  Padrona^^iitftT* 
goldse  (  il  Paratagio,  de  Jomelli ;  i  Viaggialori  de  Leo,  &c.  Voil^  de  nouVeau  la 
guerre  allum^e.  Les  partisans  de  Lully  et  ceux  de  ^meau,  jusques  alors-  en 
opposition^  se  ligfuent  centre  I'eonemi  commun,  et  combattent  vaillanunent 
pro  oris  et/ods.  Les  champions  se  rassemblent  tous  les  soirs  i  I'opera,  et  cba- 
cun  d^nig^e  ce  qui  fait  p4mer  de  plaisir  son  adversaire.   Les  brochures  les  pam- 

Ehlets  se  succedent  avec  rapidity ;  cependant,  comme  les  bons  mots,  les  quoli- 
ets,  les  ^pig^mmes,  furent  les  seules  armes  dont  en  se  servit,  il  n  'y  eut  point 
de  sang  r^pandu."  * 

The  Italians^  to  whom  reference  is  made  in  the  preceding  ex- 
tracty  arrived  at  Paris  in  the  month  of  August  1752,  and  continued 
to  perform,  at  the  opera  house,  until  March  1754.  In  the  course 
of  these  twenty  months  they  acted  twelve  operas ;  1°  ia  Serva 
padrona,  by  Pergolese;  2°  Oiocatore,  by  Orlandino  and  others ; 
3^  n  maestro  di  musicaj  by  several  composers  ;  4°  La  finta 
camerta,  by  Mtella :  5°  La  donna  Superba^  by  several ;  6® 
La  Scaltra  Governatriccy  by  Cocchi  ;  7^  //  Cinese  rtrnpatria- 
to,  by  Selletti ;  8°  La  Zingaraj  by  Rinaldo  ;  9°  Gli  Jrtigia- 
ni  arricchiti,  by  Latilla ;  10^  //  Paratagio,  by  Jomelli;  11® 
Bertoldo  in  CortCy  by  Ciampi ;  12°  /  Viaggiatori,  by  Leo. 

Rousseau  informs  us,  in  his  Confessions,  that  although  the 
whole  company  was  bad,  and  the  orchestra  destroyed,  by  the  in- 
competence of  all  its  members,  the  effects  of  every  piece  they 
attempted  to  execute ;  yet  these  performances  did  infinite  in- 
jury to  the  French  opera.  The  two  companies  played  on  the 
same  nights,  and  the  Italian  pieces,  when  thus  heard  in  compari- 
son with  the  French,  contributed  in  a  wonderful  manner  to  re- 
fine the  ears  of  the  audience,  and  render  them  sensible  to  the 
charms  of  true  melody.  So  evident  was  the  improvement  in  the 
taste  of  the  people,  that  after  a  few  representations  the  French 
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opera  was  hardly  listened  to.  When  the  Italians  had  done,  the 
great  majority  of  the  audience  left  the  theatre,  so  that  it  was  found 
necessary,  in  order  to  insure  attendance  on  the  French  perform- 
ers, to  change  the  order  of  the  representation.  Then  commenced 
the  war,  mentioned  in  the  aboye  extract,  a  war  certainly  as  ridi- 
culous as  the  one  that  had  been  waged  between  the  partisans  of 
Lulli  and  Rameau,  now  leagued  together  to  oppose  the  intruders, 
and  which,  as  Grimm  informs  us,  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
public  to  the  exclusion  of  the  disputes  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris 
with  the  Court,  and  its  exile  to  Pontoise. 

**  Tout  Pmria,"  am  RouaseaUy  "  se  diyin  en  deux  parti  plus  ^chauff^  que  a^ 
se  fdt  agi  d'une  aflfaire  d'etat  ou  de  religion.  L'un,  plus  puistanty  plus  nom- 
breux  compost  des  {[rands,  des  riches  et  des  femmes,  soutenait  la  munque  fran- 
gaise  I  I'autre,  plus  vi^  plus  fier*  plus  enthousiaste,  ^toit  compost  des  yrab  con* 
natsseuTt,  dts  gens  i  teients,  des  hommes  de  g^nie.  Son  petit  pdoton  se  raa- 
sembloit  i  Popera,  sous  la  loge  de  la  reine.  L'autie  parti  remplissait  tous  le 
reste  du  parterre,  et  de  la  aalle  i  mais  son  frover  principal  ^tait  sous  la  lo^  da 
roi.  VoUa  d'oi^  yinrent  ces  noma  de  partis  c^lebres  dans  ce  terns  tii«  de  ami  db» 
rot  et  de  eunn  dt  la  reine.  La  dispute  en  s'animant,  produint  des  brochures.  Le 
coin  du  roi  roulut  plaisanter  {  il  fut  moqu^  par  k  retU  PnpKSte  (Boehnusch- 
broda  0  il  voulut  se  m^ler  de  raisooner  { it  fut  icniBi  par  hkljeUremttlammique 
Jirangoite/  ces  deux  petits  ecriti^  I'un  de  Grimm,  I'autre  demoi,  sont  lesseuls  qui 
sanrivent  k  cette  querelle  { tous  les  autres  sont  d^ji  morts.** 

Interesting  as  it  would  be  to  inyestigate,  by  a  reference  to  the 
writers  of  the  period,  and  by  an  examination  of  the  compositions 
then  in  yoeue,  the  condition  of  the  opera  in  France,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  abstain,  by  the  fear  of  extending  this  artide  beyond  its 
proper  limits.  But  while  doing  this,  we  must  be  permitted  to 
remark,  that  those  who  are  aware  of  the  melancholic  cast,  the 
slowness  and  monotony  of  the  old  French  recitative,— of  its 
analogy  indeed  with  the  canto  fermo  of  the  church ;  who  are 
apprized  of  the  fashion  existing  at  that  time  of  introducing  trUlSy 
cadenzas,  and  portamentos,  in  almost  every  measure  of  every 
species  of  vocal  music ;  who  are  aware  of  the  interminable  length 
cf  the  arias,  of  the  tone  of  lamentation  in  which  these  pieces  were 
•ang— of  the  insipidity  and  uninspiring  nature  of  the  words 
on  which  they  were  composed--of  the  length  and  monotony 
of  the  monolo^es— of  the  total  neglect  in  me  composers,  per- 
formers and  smgers,  of  the  laws  of  rhythm— of  the  comjuete 
absence  of  expression  in  the  melody,  and  of  the  little  regard  that 
was  paid  to  the  adaptation  of  the  latter  to  the  sense  of  the  poetry ; 
those,  we  repeat,  who  are  aware  of  these  circumstances,  and  who 
compare  these  traits  of  the  French  music  of  the  period  in  ques- 
tion with  those  by  which  the  Italian  music  was  even  then  dis- 
tinguished, will  hiave  no  difficulty  in  joining  in  a  sentiment  simi- 
lar to  that  adopted  by  the  individuals  who  assembled  '<in  the 
corner  of  the  Queen'^— and  who  denied,  as  Rousseau  had  done, 
to  the  French  music  of  those  days,  the  least  claim  to  a  prefer- 
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ence  over,  or  even  equality  with,  the  music  of  the  contemporary 
Italian  school. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  imperfections  of  the  French 
musicy  Rameau  triumphed  a  second  time,  and  the  Italians  were 
compelled  to  return  home  in  1754.  Nevertheless,  as  M.  Castil 
Blaze  remarks,  the  blow  was  struck,  and  the  laurels  obtained  by 
80  decided  a  victory  could  not  cure  the  French  psalmody  of  the 
wound  that  had  been  inflicted  upon  it  The  amateurs  of  fine 
inusic,  who  had  listened  to  the  melody  of  the  Galuppis,  the  Leos^ 
the  Pergoleses,  and  the  Jomellis — and  who  had  learnt  to  appre- 
ciate their  beauties,  were  inconsolable  at  the  loss  they  had  sus- 
tained by  the  departure  of  the  Italian  singers.  To  compensate 
them  in  some  measure  for  this  loss,  Bourans  translated  into 
French  verse,  the  poem  of  the  Servapadrona  of  Pergolese,  and 
had  this  opera  performed  at  the  Italian  theatre,  where  the  princi- 
pal parts  were  sustained  by  Madame  Favart  and  by  Rochard,  who 
had  both  heretofore  distinguished  themselves  in  the  lew  farces 
exhibited  in  that  establishment 

In  this  way  it  was,  that  the  comic  opera — a  species  of  lyric 
representation  peculiar  to  the  French,  and  on  the  exclusive  posses- 
sion of  which  they  attach  considerable  importance,  was  created.* 

But  before  proceeding  any  further  in  this  inquiry,  it  will  be 
proper  to  explain  in  a  brief  manner  the  differences  that  exist  be- 
tween the  two  kinds  of  operas  in  France,  as  well  as  between 
the  opera  strictly  speaking,  and  that  sort  of  lyric  representa- 
tion which  the  French  denominate  Vaudeville.  In  Italy  there 
exist  two  kinds  of  operas — the  opera  seria  and  the  opera  bufia. 
In  the  first,  as  the  name  imports,  subjects  of  an  heroic  and 
serious  character  are  selected  ;  while  in  the  second,  only  such  as 
are  of  a  different  and  comic  kind,  either  throughout  the  whole 
piece  and  in  all  the  parts,  or  merely  in  some  portion  of  it,  are 
represented.  In  France,  there  are  also,  as  we  have  stated,  two 
kinds  of  operas — ^the  grand  and  the  comic.  In  the  first,  the  whole 
piece,  as  is  the  case  in  both  varieties  of  the  Italian  opera,  is  sun^ 
either  in  the  form  of  arias,  duetts,  trios,  choruses,  &c. — or  else  in 
that  of  recitative.  In  the  comic  opera,  on  the  contrary,  the  mu-  • 
sic  is  interrupted  by  spoken  dialogues  or  conversations,  instead  of 
recitatives.  It  would  probably  be  impossible  to  discover  a  satis- 
factory reason  for  the  adoption  of  these  names,  inasmuch  as  comic 
subjects  are  sometimes  sdected  for  the  theme  of  grand  operas,  as 
in  the  Comte  Ory,  for  example  ;  while  some  of  a  serious  cast,  as 
in  Joseph^  constitute  the  basis  of  the  play  in  comic  operas.  But 
as  they  are  consecrated  by  long  usage,  they  continue  to  pre- 
vail.   The  difierence  existing  between  the  comic  opera  and  the 

*  It  ii  proper  to  remarka  that  the  Italian  operatic  singers,  of  which  mention 
if  made  in  the  text,  roust  not  be  confounded  with  the  comedians  of  the  same 
natioD,  who  performed  at  Paris^  at  rarious  periods^  from  1570  to  1780. 
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vaudeville  and  smaller  lyric  dramas,  is  not,  at  first,  so  easily 
made  out  On  careful  examination,  however,  it  will  be  founds 
that  in  the  former  the  subject  selected  is  of  a  more  elevated  and 
dignified  character,  and  the  action  is  continued  in  the  music^ 
which  is  itself  of  a  more  dignified  kind,  consisting  of  fine  arias^ 
duetts,  choruses,  finales,  &c.  In  the  vaudeville,  on  the  contrary^ 
the  subject  is  of  a  light  and  comic  cast,  and  the  music  consists 
of  small  couplets  and  songs,  detached  from  the  plot — ^incidentally 
introduced,  as  it  were,  and  which  will  often  admit  of  being  omit- 
ted altogether,  without  impairing  the  action  of  the  play. 

We  have  said  that  the  performance  of  the  translations  of  Ita- 
lian operas,  at  one  of  the  minor  theatres,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
origin  of  the  comic  opera.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  more  pro- 
per to  state,  that  the  modifications  which  those  who  undertook  to 
adapt  those  operas  to  the  French  stage,  found  it  necessary  to 
make  in  order  to  suit  them  to  the  purposes  Athc  Italian  theatre, 
imparted  to  them  the  peculiar  form  and  character  which  the  species 
of  lyric  drama  designated  by  that  name  now  presents ;  because, 
so  early  as  1714,  as  we  are  informed  by  M.  Dulaure,  in  his  his- 
tory of  Paris,  there  existed,  in  that  city,  a  theatre  bearing  that 
name,  but  where  pieces  of  a  very  different  kind  were  played. 
These  performances  were  given  in  the  north  Boulevards,  at  the 
Foires  de  St.  Germain.  The  establishment  had  been  much 
persecuted  by  the  directors  of  the  larger  theatres,  who  ima- 
|;ined  that  their  privileges  were  infringed,  by  the  performances 
m  question.  This  persecution  was  endeavoured  to  be  evaded 
by  cunning  and  intrigue.  On  the  aforesaid  year,  the  new  esta- 
blishment obtained  the  name  of  opera  comique^  and  the  Aca- 
demy of  Music,  under  which  name  the  grand  opera  house  was 
usually  designated,  was  prevailed  upon  to  allow  the  actors  at-, 
tached  to  the  former,  to  perform  little  pieces  or  vaudevilles, 
intermixed  with  dances,  on  condition,  however,  that  they  would 
not  utter  a  single  word,  except  in  combination  with  music  The 
principal  writers  of  the  times  were  Lesage,  FusalieTf  Domeval, 
and  Madame  Favart.  The  success  of  this  establishment  was 
complete,  and  soon  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  French  comedians, 
who  commenced  a  persecution  similar  to  that  it  had  experienc- 
ed from  the  Academy  of  Music.  These  comedians,  in  vir- 
tue of  the  privileges  they  enjoyed,  succeeded  in  prohibiting  the 
actors  of  the  comic  opera  house  from  uttering  a  word,  cither  in 
combination  with  music,  as  they  had  been  allowed  to  do  by  the 
Academy  of  Music,  or  otherwise.  They  were,  in  consequence, 
forced  to  restrict  themselves  to  the  performance  of  pantomimes. 
But  as  these  attracted  a  crowd,  and  as  the  comedians  continu- 
ed, on  that  account,  to  complin,  the  privilege  of  the  comic 
opera  house  was  withdrawn  altogether  in  1718,  and  the  perform- 
ances were  suppressed.  In  1724,  this  establishment  was  revived, 
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and  eonUnued  to  attract  a  crowd  until  1745,  when  it  was  again 
closed,  in  consequence  of  liie  jealousy  excited  in  the  larger  thea- 
tres, by  its  success.  In  the  year  1752,  however,  it  was  a  second 
time  reviyed ;  and  shortly  after,  was  united  to  the  company  of 
Italian  comedians,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  were  performing  at 
Paris.  In  consequence  of  this  union,  the  comic  opera  was  de- 
signated by  the  name  of  Italian  theatre,  which  it  retained  even 
long  after  the  Italian  performers  had  retired.  This  establishment 
underwent,  at  a  subsequent  period,  other  modifications,  of  which 
we  shall  speak  in  the  proper  place. 

In  1757,  Duni,  who  had  studied  in  Italy,  began  to  compose 
for  the  comic  opera  house,  and  obtained  at  first  considerable  suc- 
cess ;  but  Philidor  and  Monsigny,  who  followed  soon  after,  Sur- 
passed him  considerably.  In  1764,  Le  Roy  et  le  Fermier,  Les 
chasseurs  et  la  laUitre,  and  />  Sorcier  were  played,  and  con- 
tributed, in  an  esAtial  degree,  together  with  the  translations 
of  the  Italian  operas  we  have  mentioned,  to  elevate  the  character 
of  the  comic  opera; — the  pieces  heretofore  known  under  that 
name  being,  as  we  have  seen,  little  better  than  vaudevilles  and 
low  farces.  While  Philidor  and  Monsigny  were  thus  labour- 
ing for  die  advancement  of  the  comic  opera,  Gossec  and  Ro- 
dolphe,  much  better  known,  the  former  for  his  church  music  and 
particularly  for  a  beautiful  requiem,  and  the  other  for  his  solfege 
and  his  treatise  on  accompaniments,  than  for  their  theatrical 
compositions,  furnished  several  pieces  to  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music,  as  well  as  some  to  the  Italian  theatre.  Philidor  and  Mon- 
mgnv  also  wrote  for  the  former  of  these  establishments,  and  as- 
suming the  style  of  the  Italian  school  as  the  fittest  for  imitation, 
attempted  to  introduce  it  there,  and  thereby  to  improve  the  taste 
of  their  countrymen.  But  in  this  praisewordiy  project  they  com- 
pletely failed ;  for  the  operas  of  EmelindCj  and  ^Hne  Heine  de 
Golcandej  which  they  composed,  in  conformity  with  that  plan, 
though  admired,  produced  feeble  sensations,  or  at  least  did  not 
succeed  in  overcoming  the  deep-rooted  prejudices  of  the  admirers 
of  Rameau,  and  of  the  public  generally,  who,  though  willing  to 
admit  that  the  little  Italian  music  was  well  suited  to  the  comic 
opera,  obstinately  maintained  that  it  was  destitute  of  grandeur  and 
energy,  and  hence  could  never  serve  to  express  the  passions. 

For  along  time,  the  comic  opera  was,  as  we  have  seen,  only  an 
accessory  branch  of  the  Italian  theatre ;  pieces  of  that  description 
forming  only  a  part  of  the  performances  given  at  the  establishment 
in  question.  But  in  proportion  as  the  composers  who  wrote  ope- 
ras of  that  kind  furnished  pieces  of  greater  interest,  the  character 
of  tfiat  species  of  composition  was  raised,  and  its  domain  extend- 
ed. In  1768,  Gretry  commenced  his  career  at  that  establish- 
ment, by  a  work  of  slender  merit,  but  which  bore  evidence  of  a 
superior  and  rising  genius.    We  allude  to  the  Hurotiy  of  which 
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Marmontel  furnished  the  text  The  next  year  he  established  his 
reputation  on  a  more  secure  foundation,  by  the  composition  of 
Lucile  and  of  the  Tableau  parlant  These  admirable  operas 
served,  in  the  most  efficacious  manner,  to  elevate  the  character 
of  the  comic  opera,  and  to  enable  it  to  take  precedence  of  the 
vaudevilles  and  other  light  pieces  which  were  performed  at  the 
same  theatre.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  actors  employed  in 
the  vaudeville,  mortified  at  the  secondary  importance  to  which 
they  were  now  reduced,  demanded  and  obtained,  after  the  per- 
formance of  the  opera  of  the  Deserteur  by  Monsigpiy,  which  ap- 
peared in  1769,  permission  to  retire,  and  ihe  comic  opera  remain- 
ed in  almost  coniplete  possession  of  the  house. 

In  1771,  the  Zemire  etAzor  of  Gretry,  and  a  French  trandsr 
tion  by  Cailhava  of  the  Bwma  Figliola  of  Piecini,  were  per- 
formed at  the  same  theatre,  and  among  the  operas  which  appear- 
ed between  that  period  and  1776,  our  author  cites  Uami  de  la 
maison  and  La  Rositre^  by  Gretry,  and  La  BataiUe  d^Iyry 
by  Martini.  It  will  not  comport  with  the  desigpd  of  this  article, 
or  with  the  limits  assigned  to  it,  to  enter  in  detail  on  the  merits 
of  Gretry  and  his  contemporaries  as  dramatic  composers,  or  on 
the  musical  taste  of  the  times.  But  we  cannot  pass  the  subject 
by,  without  remarking,  that  almost  every  critic  of  that  period, 
and  even  of  our  own  time,  has  admitted  that  Gretry,  Philidor, 
and  Monsigny,  but  particularly  the  first,  fully  merited  the  praise 
they  received  from  their  contemporaries.  Many  of  their  pieces 
combined  energy  wiUi  sweetness,  tenderness  with  vivaci^. 
They  contained  a  variety  of  passages  fitted  for  the  expression 
of  the  passions,  though  perhaps  not  to  the  degree  required  in 
tragedy.  Gretry,  as  Marmontel  has  correctly  stated,  did  not 
compose  music  pnrely  Italian.  It  was  far  from  having  attained 
that  ensemble  which  pleases  so  much  in  the  productions  of  the 
great  composers  of  that  school.  Yet  he  had  a  flowing  melody 
and  a  natural  expression.  His  arias  and  duetts  were  agreeably 
sketched.  Sometimes  also  in  the  orchestra,  he  made  a  very  for- 
tunate emplojrment  of  instruments ;  finally,  he  possessed  sufficient 
taste  and  talent  to  compensate  for  some  deficiency  in  respect  to  art 
and  genius.  If  his  music  had  not  all  the  charm  and  richness  which 
characterize  that  of  Piecini,  Sacchini,  Paisiello,  it  had  the  same 
rhythm,  accent  and  prosody.  His  operas  were  performed  with 
considerable  applause  in  Germany,  and  Dr.  Bumey,  whose  judg- 
ment was  assuredly  far  from  being  always  unbiassed  by  the  pre- 
judices so  univenally  prevailing,  even  to  this  day,  among  the 
English,  in  relation  to  French  music  and  French  composers — as  if 
their  own  could  in  any  respect  be  compared  to  them — is  forced 
to  acknowledge  that  Gretry  possessed  great  merit,  and  speaks  in 
the  highest  terms  of  some  of  his  pieces— -of  Zemire  and  Azor, 
particularly — ^the  music  of  which  he  regarded  as  admirable ;— add- 
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ing  that  the  ^^overture  iB  spirited  and  full  of  effects/'  that  the  rit- 
tomels  and  other  pieces  of  symphony  are  full  of  new  ideas  and 
imagery,  and  that  the  accompaniments  are  rich  and  ingenious. 
It  is  true  that  this  praise — which  by  the  way  Dr.  Burney  has 
somewhat  qualified  by  the  remarks,  that  the  airs  border  too  much 
on  the  old  style  of  French  music,  and  that  the  melody  is  more  fre- 
quently Italian  than  French,  a  species  of  plagiarism  of  which  he 
accuses  all  the  authors  of  comic  operas — ^it  is  true,  we  repeat,  that 
such  praise  may  seem  somewhat  exaggerated  at  this  period  of 
musical  refinement ;  and  that  Gretry's,  Monsigny's  and  Philidor's 
music,  though  rich  in  melody,  appears  now  too  trivial,  8imple.and 
meagre,  particularly  in  harmony;  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that 
for  we  time  at  which  it  was  written  it  was  uncommonly  good, 
whether  made  in  imitation  of  the  Italians  or  not  It  is  evident,  also, 
that  it  ought,  as  M.  Castil  Blaze  has  very  aptly  remarked,  to  have 
convinced  every  one,  that  the  new  style  of  composition  was  equal- 
ly suited  to  the  two  lyric  theatres — those  of  the  grand  and  comic 
operas ;  in  a  word,  the  same  melody  which  expressed  with  ve- 
hemence and  gracefulness  the  passion  and  tenderness  of  Azor, 
could  be  made  use  of  for  portraying  the  fierce  jealousy  of  Rolan- 
do, and  the  love  of  his  more  fortunate  rival,  as  well  as,  if  not 
better  than,  the  monotonous  psalmody,  and  the  violent  shrieks 
which  were  still  regarded  by  the  frequenters  of  the  grand  ^pera 
house,  as  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  musical  excellence.  But  the  preju- 
dices on  that  score  were  too  deeply  rooted  to  be  removed  in  a 
short  time,  and  by  examples  such  as  those  which  Gretry  and  his 
compeers  were  able  to  furnish.  Many  individuals  persevered  in 
their  opposition,  from  a  vicious  taste  in  musical  style — the  effect 
of  habit  and  bad  examples  ;  while  others  were  actuated  by  a  spirit 
of  party,  originating  in  national  pride,  which  induced  them  to 
prefer  the  prevailing  style,  merely  because  it  was  regarded  as 
of  French  origin,  and  to  oppose  that  by  which  some  were  desirous 
of  supplanting  the  French,  because  it  was  the  offspring  of  a  foreign 
country. 

From  what  precedes,  our  readers  will  easily  perceive  that  M. 
Castil  Blaze  is  of  opinion,  that  the  style  of  dramatic  music  adopt- 
ed at  the  period  in  question,  at  the  grand  opera  house  of  Paris,  is 
open  to  the  severest  censure.  This  opinion  is  fully  corroborated 
by  every  writer  in  France  and  elsewhere,  on  whose  judgment 
the  least  reliance  can  be  placed.  Dr.  Burney,  for  example,  who 
visited  Paris  about  that  time,  while  acknowledging  that  the 
French  were  then  the  only  people  in  Europe,  except  the  Italians, 
who  in  their  dramas  had  a  music  of  their  own,  remarks,  with 
certain  reflections  about  French  ears — at  which,  by  the  way,  an 
Englishman  should  be  the  last  to  sneer — that  « the  serious  opera 
of  Paris  was  still  (1773)  in  the  trammels  of  Liulli  and  Rameau, 
and  that  every  one  who  went  thither,  either  yawned  or  laughed, 
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except  when  roused  or  amused  by  the  dances  and  decorations." 
<<As  a  spectacle,"  he  adds,  <<this  opera  is  often  superior  to  any 
other  in  Europe;  but,  as  musiCy  it  is  below  our  (/)  country 
psalmody,  being  without  time,  tune,  or  expression."  Injustice 
to  the  French,  we  must  be  allowed  to  remark,  that  while  Dr. 
Burney  appears  disposed  to  tax  them  with  insensibility  to  iimtj 
tune  J  and  expression^  he  admits  that  the  kind  of  music  he  so 
severely  criticises,  was  then  kept  up  by  a  few  in  France^  only 
through  national  pride,  the  rest  frankly  confessing  that  they 
were  ashamed  of  their  own  music.  Persons  who  confess  this  ab- 
horrence of  bad  music,  and  who  are  gradually  becoming  admi*^ 
rers  of  other  pieces,  imitated  from  the  Italian  school— decidedly 
the  best  in  Europe — ought,  assuredly,  never  to  have  been  taxed 
with  being  deficient  in  musical  ears. 

"Lorsque  Paveuglement,"  exclaims  our  author,  "etFincrS- 
dulit6  sont  pouss6s  i  ce  point,  il  faut  un  coup  de  tonnerre  pour 
d^chirer  le  voile,  ou  P6p6e  d'Alexandre  pour  trancher  le  noeud 
u'on  ne  saurait  d61i6r."  Gluck  appeared,  and  strong  as  were 
e  obstacles  to  the  substitution  of  a  more  natural  and  refined  style 
to  that  which  prevailed  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  they  proved 
of  no  avail,  and  a  revolution,  the  necessity  of  which  had,  as  we 
have  stated,  long  been  felt  by  every  individual  endowed  with  a 
particle  of  musical  taste,  was  at  length  eflTected.  Gluck's  Iphu 
genicy  after  the  first  representation,  in  which  the  audience  were 
taken  by  surprise,  excited  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  heretofore  un- 
exampled in  the  annals  of  the  opera.  We  are  not  prepared  to 
admit  to  the  full  extent  the  pretension  of  Gluck  and  of  his  parti- 
sans, who  affirmed  that  he  had  discovered  a  style  of  music  more 
perfectly  applicable  than  any  other,  to  theatrical  action — ^a  music, 
the  principles  of  which  are  derived  solely  from  the  eternal  source 
of  harmony,  and  from  the  intimate  relation  of  our  sentiments  and 
of  our  sensations^ — a  music  which  does  not  appertain  to  any 
school  or  country  in  particular,  but  the  style  of  which  has  been 
adapted,  by  the  genius  of  the  composer,  to  the  peculiar  idiom  of 
the  French  language;  yet  we  are  disposed  to  regard  this  cele- 
brated composer,  as  the  creator  of  dramatic  music  in  France,  and 
as  the  more  entitled  to  the  admiration  of  the  musical  world,  as 
he  commenced  his  career  in  that  country  by  the  production  of  a 
piece  which  not  only  retains  now,  after  the  lapse  of  fifty-five 
years,  undisputed  possession  of  the  stage,  but  is  reearded  by 
the  most  competent  judges  as  a  chef  d'oeuvre  heretorore  unsur- 
mssed,  if  it  has  ever  been  equalled,  by  the  greatest  masters  that 
France,  Italy,  or  Germany,  have  since  produced.  M.  Castil 
Blaze  remarks,  that  the  blind  man  to  whom  a  skilful  surgeon  re- 
stores the  power  of  vision,  does  not  experience  an  emotion  more 
profound,  a  deliriit  more  pure,  than  those  which  must  have  been 
experienced  on  hearing  the  noble  accents  of  Gluck^  succeeding 
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to  the  extravagant  compositions  of  the  French — and  such  accents, 
too!  the  overture  and  tne  first  act  of  Iphigenie — ^the  most  sublime 
productions  which  art  and  genius  have  as  yet  produced. 

**Ce  n'etiit  pis  atsez,'*  remarlu  I'Abb^  Amaudy  a  writer  of  that  period^ 
•<d'avoir  Gt€€  une  musique  dramatique,  il  &Uait  des  actcun,  des  cbaiiteiii%  dc» 
symphonistet.  II  trouva  un  orchestrc  qui  ne  voyait  gu^re  que  des  %U  et  des  ri^ 
oes  noires  et  des  croches  \  des  assortimens  de  mannequins  qu'on  appebut  det 
choeurs  {  des  acteura  dont  les  una  <taient  aussi  inanimes  que  la  musique  qulli 
chantaient,  et  les  autres  s'efTor^aient  de  i^chauffer,  ^  force  de  bras  et  do  pou- 
mons  une  triste,  et  lourde  psalmodie  ou  de  froides  chansons.  Prom^tbte  secooa 
son  flambeau,  et  les  statues  s'anim^rent  Les  instnimens  de  I'orchestre  devin- 
rent  des  voiz  sensibles  qui  rendaient  des  sons  touchans  ou  terribles,  qui  s\inis- 
saient  toujours  k  Paction  pour  en  fortifier  ou  en  multiplier  les  effets.  Les  ae- 
teurs  apprirent  qu'une  musique  tout  a  la  fois  parlante  et  ezpressiTe»  n'avait 
besoin  que  d'etre  bien  sentie  pour  entrainer  une  action  forte  et  vraie.  Lea  figu* 
rans  des  choeurs,  mis  en  movement,  furent  ^tonn^s  de  se  trouver  des  acteurs,  et 
les  danseurs  furent  encore  plus  ^tonn^  de  n'itre  plus  rien  sur  un  tbefttre  oii  ib 
^taient  accoutum^  k  dtre  presque  tout 

**L'<ffet  de  ce  spectacle  fut  extraordinaire.  Ou  vit  pour  la  premiere  fois^  uae 
trag^die  en  musique,  6cout^e  d'un  bout  k  I'autre  avec  une  attention  continue  et 
un  int^t  toujours  croissant,  faisant  verser  des  larmes  jusque  dans  les  coufissea 
et  excitant  dans  toute  la  salle  des  cris  d'admiration.  Les  representation^  mul- 
tipli^es  avec  un  exc^s  qui  semblait  provoquer  la  sati^t^  ne  firent  qu'angnieaier, 
la  ibule,  I'^motion,  I'entnousiasme.  Un  tel  succcs  ^tait  trop  ^clatant  pour  ne  paa 
laire  des  ennemis  k  I'auteur ;  car  la  m^diocrit^  seule  en  est  exempte.  Les  jm- 
jug^s,  les  pretentions,  la  routine,  le  mauvais  godt  et  les  petits  interetscontraries, 
r^unirent  contre  Gluck  les  ^pig^mmes  et  les  bjrpoth^ses,  les  intriguer  et  lea  ca- 
lembourgs.  Les  uns  ne  voyaient,  dans  les  operas,  que  la  vieille  musique  Fran- 
^aise  renforc^e,  les  autres  aue  la  musique  Italienne  oatarde  ;  les  una  trouvaient 
son  chant  plat  et  coromun,  les  autres  yelche  et  baroque.  Ou  lui  reprocha  sur- 
tout  de  manquer  d'unit^  et  de  motif,  on  alia  mime  Jusqu'a  lui  reprocher  d'etre 
Allemand  <  it  lui  fut  impossible  de  se  corriger  de  tous  ces  vices-la  i  mab  tandis 

Sue  les  fins  connaisseurs  le  d^chiraient  dans  lea  soopto,  la  plus  grande  partie 
es  musiciens  Strangers  et  nationaux  et  des  amateurs  les  plus  dislingues  lui  eie* 
▼aient  une  statue.'' 

To  Iphigenie  succeeded  Orph^e,  Alceste,  Armide,  all  of 
which  were  received  with  enthusiastic  applause,  produced  an 
efiect  equal  to  that  produced  by  the  former,  and  procured  for 
their  author  the  complete  ascendency  over  Rameau  and  all  his 
other  competitors.  Dr.  BMrney,  whose  opinions  we  have  had 
occasion  to  notice  several  times  in  the  course  of  this  article,  re- 
marks, that  Gluck's  Iphigenie  must  have  pleased  the  partisans  of 
the  old  French  music  ;  for  he  so  far  accommodated  himself  to 
the  natural  taste,  style,  and  language,  as  frequently  to  imitate 
and  adopt  them.  Were  this  true,  we  should  deduce  from  it  an 
argument  in  favour  of  the  old  French  taste  and  style;  for  if 
Gluck,  in  striving  to  accommodate  himself  to  these,  was  able  to 
produce  so  admirable  an  opera,  it  would  naturally  follow,  that 
this  taste  and  style  could  not  be  so  bad  as  is  contended  by  Dr. 
Burney.  In  saying  this,  it  is  not  our  intention  to  defend  the 
taste  and  style  in  question  ;  we  have  already  expressed  an  un- 
favourable opinion  of  both;  but  merely  to  show  that  Dr.  B.,  in 
his  endeavours  to  decry  the  musical  capacity  of  the  French  nation, 
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has  been  led  into  great  inconsistencies.  In  another  place  he  re* 
marks,  and  always  with  the  same  object  in  view,  that  the  chief 
obstacle  to  Gluck's  fame  <<  among  his  contracted  judges/'  (Dr.  B., 
it  must  be  recollected,  wrote  his  musical  tour  tlirough  Germany, 
from  which  we  quote,  in  1773,  two  years  before  Gluck's  debut 
at  Paris,  and  while  the  latter  was  at  Vienna  preparing  his  Iphi* 

Senie)  is  that  there  is  frequently  melody  and  always  measure  in 
is  music,  though  set  to  French  words,  and  for  a  serious  opera. 
If,  by  contracted  judges,  the  renowned  musical  Doctor  meant  the 
French  audience  generally,  the  event  proved  that  his  prediction 
was  in  default ;  for  the  enthusiasm  excited  at  Paris  by  the  Iphi- 
cenie,-^even  the  charge  of  being  deficient  in  melody,  brought 
forward  against  Gluck's  style  by  the  LullistSy  and  the  want  of 
grandeur  and  dienity  contended  for  by  the  partisans  of  Rameau, 
showed  that  melody  and  measure  could  be  no  obstacle  to  his  suc- 
cess among  the  French,  who,  probably,  were  only  in  need  of 
good  modcus  on  which  to  form  their  taste,  in  order  to  attain  that 
elevated  rank  among  the  musical  nations  of  Europe  which  they 
now  occupy. 

But  while  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  triumph,  Gluck  wav 
called  upon  to  combat  a  rival  much  more  formidable  than  any  of 
those  by  whom  he  had  as  yet  been  opposed.  We  allude  to  Piccini^ 
whose  name  was  already  in  high  repute  in  Italy,  and  who  was 
known  in  France  by  a  translation  of  his  opera  of  La  buona  Fi- 
gliola,and  by  a  variety  of  concert  pieces.  This  celebrated  composer 
commenced  his  career  at  Paris,  in  1778,  with  the  opera  of  i?o- 
land.  From  this  period,  or  rather  from  the  very  arrival  of  Pic- 
cini  at  Paris,  may  be  dated  the  origin  of  that  musical  war,  which 
was  carried  on  with  the  greatest  acrimony  between  the  partisans 
of  the  two  rival  composers,  and  of  which  Grimm  has  given  so 
spirited  and  amusing  an  account  <<  Oh  happy  times,  when  whole 
legions  of  amateurs  and  of  enthusiasts,  selecting  the  pit  of  the  opera 
house  as  the  arena  for  their  battles,  and  defying  each  other  in  the 
most  courageous  manner,  would  attack  a  duett,  sap  the  founda- 
tions of  a  chorus,  and  demolish  the  edifice  of  the  most  formi- 
dable finale.  History  has  preserved  the  names  of  these  heroes, 
who  alternately  impetuous  and  calm,  lanced  a  shower  of  piquant 
shafts,  (traits)  or  received  with  stoical  coolness  a  rolling  fire  of 
quibbles  and  puns."  How  changed  the  times  !  !  The  Gluckists 
accused  Piccini  of  being  deficient  in  vigour  of  expression  and  in 
great  dramatic  effects ;  while  the  partisans  of  the  latter  would  not 
consent  to  admit  that  the  compositions  of  Gluck  possessed  any 
charms — noise  and  shrieks  assuming,  in  them,  it  was  said,  the 
place  of  melody.  For  a  while  the  daily  papers  and  periodical 
journals  of  the  capital  were  filled  with  disquisitions  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  while  even  a  Marmontel  and  a  Laharpe  entered  the 
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lists  as  the  champibns  of  the  Italian  composer,  a  Suard,  an  Ar- 
naud,  undertook,  with  more  success,  that  of  his  German  rivaJ. 

Piccini  produced  Atys,  and  this  opera,  together  with  Roland, 
could  have  been  long  opposed  with  great  chances  of  success  to 
Orphie  and  Jlkeste.  Indeed,  a  decided  victory  on  either  side 
would  perhaps  have  never  been  obtained,  had  not  an  opportunity 
been  offered  to  the  two  antagonists,  which  they  accepted,  of  test- 
ing their  respective  powers,  by  the  adaptation  of  music  to  the 
same  sutgect  Iphigenie  en  Tauride  was  that  selected.  The 
Pm)  operas  were  performed  about  the  same  time;  but  that  of 
Gluck  obtained  so  decided  a  preference  over  the  one  composed 
by  his  rivals  that  the  palm  of  victory,  which  had  been  so  long  and 
so  violently  disputed,  was  now  finally  awarded,  by  the  almost 
unanimous  consent  of  connoisseurs,  to  the  German. 

In  1779,  Gluck  brought  forward  the  operas  of  Echo  et  Nar- 
ciseey  VArbre  enchants,  and  Cythlre  AssUgte^  while  Piccini, 
whose  zeal  was  not  abated  by  his  defeat,  produced  in  1783  his 
splendid  opera  of  Didon,  which  was  soon  succeeded  by  Diane  et 
Endymiouy  and  Penelope.  "At  present,'*  as  our  author  re- 
marks, «  when  the  passions  have  subsided,  when  the  great  mas- 
ters of  the  art  have  irrevocably  fixed  their  opinion  of  those  two 
great  rivals,  and  when  all  the  amateurs  concede  to  them  the  most 
merited  tribute  of  admiration,  it  would  be  as  absurd  to  refuse  ac- 
knowledging a  power  of  melody  in  the  author  of  Jlrmidey  as  en- 
ergy of  colouring  in  the  composer  of  Mys  and  Didon.  Piccini 
was  one  of  the  finest  geniuses,  one  of  the  greatest  composers  Ita- 
ly has  ever  produced ;  and  though  inferior  to  Gluck,  was  not 
the  less  a  colossus." 

As  Gluck  was  a  German  by  birth  and  education,  and  had  long 
enjoyed  a  distinguished  reputation  as  a  dramatic  composer,  not 
only  in  his  native  country,  but  also  in  Italy  and  England,  where 
several  of  his  operas  had  been  performed  with  considerable  ap- 
plause, previous  to  his  arrival  at  Paris,  it  may  perhaps  be  consid- 
ered as  somewhat  foreign  to  our  present  object,  to  expatiate  on 
the  subject  of  his  style,  in  an  article  devoted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  French  opera.  Yet  as  his  compositions  contributed 
more  e£G&ctually  than  those  of  any  other  composer,  in  weaning  the 
French  of  their  fondness  for  the  meagre  and  monotonous  music  of 
Lulli  and  Rameau,  and  in  purifying  the  musical  taste  of  the 
grande  nation;  and  as  consequently  tfie  performance  of  his  opera- 
tic compositions  constitutes  an  era  of  considerable  importance  in 
the  annals  of  the  French  lyric  drama,  we  shall  doubtless  be  ex- 
cused for  dwelling  a  few  moments  longer  on  the  genius  of  that  re- 
nowned composer.  As  may  be  readily  presumed,  from  the  place 
of  his  nativity  and  of  his  education,  Gluck  was  a  disciple  of  the 
German  school  of  music.  Versed  in  all  the  intricacies  of  the  fugue, 
counterpoint,  and  of  harmony  generally,  and  disposed,  from  the 
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peculiarity  of  his  physical  organization,  to  indulge,  in  the  fullest 
extent,  in  complex  combinationsof  sounds,  and  rich  modulations, 
he  did  not  fail  to  enforce  his  compositions  with  all  the  effects 
that  might  be  derived  from  such  a  source.  Hence  his  operas  are 
filled  with  duetts,  trios,  choruses,  which  may  be  cited  for  the 
fulness  and  splendour  of  their  harmony,  as  well  as  for  the  inge- 
nuity, beauty  and  fancy,  in  point  of  modulation  and  transition,  of 
their  orchestral  accompaniments.  Yet,  while  Gluck  manifit^sted  a 
decided  predilection  for  harmony,  he  was  far  from  being  deficient, 
as  some  have  affirmed,  in  a  genius  for  rich  melody,  as  could  be 
shown  by  a  reference  to  passages  of  exquisite  beauty  with  which 
his  pieces  abound.  But  this  melody,  though  often  simple,  and 
always  pure  and  appropriate  to  the  sentiment  intended  to  be 
expressed — though  echoing  from  the  deepest  recesses  of  the 
heart,  is  more  stately,  of  a  more  dignified  and  less  flimsy  charac- 
ter, than  that  of  the  Italian  school  generally,  and  is  invariably  en- 
riched with  a  full  and  noble  accompaniment, — less  transparent, 
though  no  less  effective,  than  that  of  his  transalpine  compeers.  In 
dramatic  music  particularly,  Gluck  stands  almost  unrivalled,  and 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  joining  in  sentiment  with  Dr.  Bumey, 
relatively  to. the  great  superiority  of  his  inventive  powers  in  dra^ 
matic  painting  and  theatrical  effect,  and  to  the  expressiveness, 
energy,  and  elegance  of  his  music.  We  believe,  with  some  of 
GIuck's  more  modem  eulogists,  who  have  had  the  advantage  of 
hearing  the  compositions  of  his  immoAal  successor,  Mozart,  that 
it  would  be  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  find  a  composer  who  has 
given  more  truth  of  expression,  than  he  did,  to  the  most  overpow- 
ering, as  well  as  to  the  most  gentle  emotions,  without  having  re- 
course to  the  vulgar  embellishments  which  characterize  the  at- 
tempts of  more  slender  geniuses — who  has  adhered  more,  and 
with  more  effect,  to  the  genius  of  the  language, — avoided  more 
carefully  a  practice  too  common  among  some  composers,  of  length- 
ening words  to  accommodate  them  to  any  particular  musical  pas- 
sage^  or  of  terminating  them  whenever  they  interfered  with  the 
melody ;  and  yet  contrived  to  compose  music  perfectly  appropri- 
ate to  the  words,  and  productive,  almost  invariably,  of  the  desired 
results.  In  further  illustration  of  Uie  great  merit  of  Gluck  as  a 
dramatic  composer,  we  mi^ht  here  point  out,  by  a  reference  to 
many  writers,  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  is  held,  even  at 
this  advanced  period  of  musical  refinement,  by  the  dilettanti  of 
the  various  portions  of  Europe — ^France^  Spain,  Germany,  Italy, 
and  England.  But  as  in  so  doing  we  would  be  led  much  beyond 
our  prescribed  limits,  we  must  abstain  from  these  references.  The 
necessity  of  this  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  we  are  persuaded, 
that  the  remarks  we  might  have  quoted,  would  have  led  our  read- 
ers to  the  conclusion,  that  the  musical  taste  and  style  of  the  mo- 
dem French,  founded  as  it  is  on  a  model  which  is  so  universally 
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admitted  to  be  pure  and  exquisitely  perfect^  as  well  as  on  the 
true  principles  of  the  Italian  school,  of  which  Piccini  was  the 
worthy  representative  at  Paris ;  and  perfected,  moreover,  by  the 
constant  performance,  since  the  time  of  those  two  great  compo- 
sers, of  the  best  models  which  their  respective  schools  have  been 
enabled  to  furnish,  must  necessarily  be  of  a  character  too  respect- 
able to  merit  the  sneers  of  foreign  critics. 

About  the  period  at  which  Gmck  retired,  a  composer,  already 
advantageously  known  in  Italy  as  the  author  of  a  fine  opera, 
Uhola  d'^more,  Sacchini,  arrived  at  Paris,  iand  brought  for- 
ward, in  quick  succession,  three  operas,  Benaud,  CAtmine,  and 
DardanuSy  which,  notwithstanding  their  merit,  were  not  receiv- 
ed with  sreat  applause,  owing,  it  has  with  reason  been  presumed, 
to  their  lollowing  the  great  works  of  Gluck  and  Piccini  Mor- 
tified at  a  want  of  success,  which  he  may  have  attributed  to  in- 
justice on  the  part  of  the  French  audience,  and  moreover  dis- 
gusted at  the  difficulties  he  experienced  in  bringing  forward  other 
works  he  had  prepared  for  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  Sacchi- 
ni made  the  necessary  arrangements  for  leaving  France.  But 
ere  this  project  could  be  efiected,  he  experienced  an  attack  of 
misplaced  gout,  which  terminated  in  death,  in  October  1786. 
The  next  year  his  CEdipe  iJt  Colonnej  which  has  been  justly  pro- 
nounced his  master-piece,  was  performed.  The  success  which 
this  opera  met  with,  is  described  as  almost  unparalleled,  and  im- 
mediately raised  the  reputation  of  Sacchini  far  above  that  of  all 
the  other  composers  who  wrote  for  the  French  opera  house, 
Gluck  and  Piccini  always  excepted.  Sacchini  left  another  post- 
humous, but  unfinished  opera,  Jirvire  et  Evelina^  which  was 
completed  by  Rey,  the  leader  of  the  Academy  of  Music,  and  per- 
formed in  178S. 

Already,  in  1782,  the  TTiSsSe  of  Grossec,  and  the  Eiecire  of 
Lemoine  had  been  performed  ; — in  1784,  Salteri,  the  friend  and 
disciple  of  Gluck,  furnished  the  opera  of  the  Danal'des^  in  1787, 
the  Prince  de  Garare,  and  next  Les  Horaces  et  les  CuriaceSy 
and  the  •^ntre  de  Trophoniua.  Gretry,  about  the  same  time, 
produced  Ciphahy  Jindromaque  CoKnette  H  la  Cour,  La  Ca-- 
ravane  du  Caircy  PanurgCy  and  several  others. 

While  such  were  the  proceedings  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music,  the  comic  Opera  was  advancing  with  rapid  strides  in  point 
of  importance,  and  many  pieces  of  that  description  by  Gretry, 
Monsigny,  Dalayrac,  Champein,  Martini  and  Dez^des  were  per^ 
formed  with  great  applause.  But  though  the  favourite  species 
of  lyrical  composition  in  the  capital,  as  it  had  long  been  in  the 
provincial  towns  of  France,  Comic  Operas  had  not  heretofore 
been  honoured  with  a  theatre  exclusively  appropriated  to  them, 
and  were  confounded,  at  what  was  called  Uie  Italian  theatre, 
(where,  however,  Italian  plays  had  long  ceased  to  be  represented) 
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with  all  kinds  of  plays,  dramas,  vaudevilles,  and  other  light 

Eieces.  In  January  1789,  a  new  house  was  erected  in  the 
lue  Feydeau,  under  the  auspices  of  Monsieur j  the  king's  bro- 
ther, afterwards  king  Louis  XVIIL,  for  the  purpose  of  accom- 
modatins  a  company  of  Italian  singers  procured  from  Italy,  and 
who  had  been  compelled  to  abandon  the  theatre  in  the  Chateau 
of  the  Tuileries,  where  they  were  at  first  installed,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  removal  of  the  king  from  Versailles  to  Paris.  The 
success  of  these  Italians,  though  satisfactory  at  the  commence- 
ment, soon  subsided  so  considerably,  that  to  insure  patronage  to 
the  establishment,  a  set  of  French  actors  were  united  with  the 
others,  performed  on  alternate  nights,  and  shortly  after  remain- 
ed in  entire  possession  of  the  theatre,  owing  to  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Italians. 

We  may  well  remark  with  our  author,  that  the  establishment 
of  these  Italians  at  Paris  proved  an  object  of  great  gratification 
to  such  of  the  Parisian  audience  as  had  already  learnt  to  appre- 
ciate the  beauties  of  Italian  music — the  value  of  a  pure  and  clas- 
sical style  of  composition;  for  they  were  thereby  enabled  to 
witness  the  performance  of  the  most  perfect  compositions  of 
foreign  masters  by  a  company  of  great  power, — the  Barbieri  di 
Siviglia,  II  re  Teodoro^  La  Molinaraj  LHmpressariOf  La 
VUlanella,  and  the  admirable  Nozze  di  Figaro  by  Mozart. 
Nor  was  this  the, only  advantage  resulting  from  this  occurrence, 
for  the  French  composers  and  singers  employed  at  the  same  thea- 
tre, imitating  the  models  thus  set  before  them,  made  consider- 
able progress  in  style  and  execution.  It  is  proper  to  mention 
here,  that  another  theatre  was  erected  about  the  same  time,  by 
or  under  the  auspices  of  the  Duke  de  Choiseul,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  actors  of  the  Comic  Opera  house,  who  had  origi- 
nally been  confined  to  a  miserable  building  situated  in  a  retired 
part  of  Paris,  and  afterwards  transferred  to  the  quarter  of  St. 
Denis.  It  was  opened  in  April  1783,  and  subsequently  received 
the  name  of  Theatre  Favart 

••The  Theatre  Feydeui,  bein^  now  definitively  established,  the  authors  of  ly- 
ric pieces  had  two  routes  for  arriving  at  immortality.  Every  obstacle  to  the  re- 
ception of  pieces  was  now  removed,  and  the  young  composer  had  no  longer  to 
suffer  those  interminable  delays,  by  which  he  was  forced  to  a  state  of  inaction^ 
and  prevented  fit>m  commencing  his. career  before  ten  years  of  expectation; 
while  he  might  have  distinguished  himself  in  each  of  those  years,  by  an  equal 
number  of  good  works.  Now,  a  piece  was  no  sooner  rejected  at  one  theatre, 
then  it  was  seized  upon  by  the  other;  and  the  public  was  not  deprived  of  a  piece, 
which  the  caprice  of  the  actors  would  have  perhaps  prevented  fiom  being  per> 
formed.  No  sooner  was  an  interesting  subject  selected  at  one  theatre,  than  some 
other  author  composed  a  new  opera  on  the  same  plot,  presenting  the  latter  un- 
der  different  points  of  view,  and  bringing  into  play  effects  of  which  the  former 
had  not  thought.  The  same  rivalship  was  established  between  the  acton,  the 
symphonists,  and  even  between  the  decoraton,  and  inspired  them  with  a  noble 
enUiusiasm.    The  amateur  derived  pleasure  from  this  contest,  he  applauded  it 
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hy  ronningto  the  two  theatrei,  to  see  the  two  Lodtitikai,  the  two  Bomeos,  the  two 
r out  and  Vtrginiaa^  the  Caterm  ofLeaueur;  and  that  ofM^kuL 

•*  At  Favart,  as  well  as  at  Feydeau,  pieces  were  performed,  in  which  music  was 
combined  with  the  spoken  dialogue,  and  yet  the  character  of  those  pieces  was  not 
precisely  the  same  at  each  of  those  theatres.  The  comic  opera  house,  faithful  to 
itsname,  and  Dossessinga  great  number  of  actors  endowed  with  comic  powers 
restricted  itself  to  the  pieces  which  composed  its  repertbiy,  and  seldom  admitted 
of  senous  subjects.  The  society  of  Feydeau,  which,  having  no  old  pieces,  was 
stovmg  to  create  for  itself  a  style  of  performance  peculiar  to  it,  and  wishing  to 
show  off  to  the  greatest  advantage  the  enchanting  Ulent  of  Madame  Sdo,  me 
the  preference  to  dramas  of  the  heroic  style.  T(fUmague  and  M^d^  have  all  the 
pomp  of  tragedy,  and  could  be  performed  at  the  theatre  of  the  grand  opera,  if 
the  recitative  was  substituted  for  the  spoken  dialogue.  Annoyed  by  the  delays 
of  this  theatre,  and  finding  the  necessary  means  of  execution  at  Feydeau,  com- 
posers wrote  in  preference  for  the  latter.  Hence  we  find  that  i^er  (Edipe  a 
Cokmnet  few  pieces  of  a  striking  character  were  performed  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
which  seemed  to  be  wishing  to  enjoy  some  repose  after  that  sublime  eflTort." 

At  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  Vogel,  who  had  made  his 
debut  in  1786,  furnished  another  opera,  Demophon,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  Cherubini,  M6raux,  Lemoine,  Zingarelli,  and  M6hul. 
During  the  same  period  Gretry,  Dalayrac,  Cherubini,  Devienne, 
Lesueur,  Steibelt,  Martini,  Kreutzer,  Bruni,  Gaveaux  and  M6hul 
distinguished  themselves  by  the  compositions  they  furnished  to 
the  Theatre  Favart 

In^  1791,  a  complete  and  final  separation  of  the  actors  of  the 
Comic  opera,  established  at  this  theatre,  from  those  of  the  Vau- 
deville, was  at  last  effected.  The  latter  sought  a  more  modest 
habitation,  at  some  of  the  smaller  theatres,  which  had  been  greatly 
multiplied  during  the  reigns  of  Louis  XV.  and  Louis  XVI. 
Though  comedies  continued  to  be  performed  occasionally  for  a 
few  years  longer  at  Favart,  yet  these  representations  were  of  rare 
occurrence,  and  were  invariably  followed  by  an  opera. 

"  Since  the  arrival  of  Gluck,  the  French  school  occupied  a  distinguished  rank 
in  the  musical  world.  Foreignere  it  is  tnie,  could  deny  to  us  the  legitimacy  of 
our  titles,  and  claim  for  themselves  all  our  glory.  Gluck  was  a  €»erman,  while 
Italy  had  furnished  us  with  Piccini,  Salieri,  and  Sacchini.  Our  own  composers, 
who  were  amiable  musicians,  added  to  the  graces  of  melody  much  talent  and 
power  of  imagination.  But  this  is  not  sufficient  for  acquiring  a  name ;  and  if 
we  except  Philidor  and  Gossec,  no  one  among  them  possessed  that  profound 
science,  that  grandiose  style,  which  command  the  admiration  of  every  country. 

'*  But  at  last  the  moment  arrived,  when  our  musical  genius  was  destined  to 
liberate  itself  from  foreign  domination.  In  1793,  the  government  brought  together 
all  the  most  illustrious  composers,  singera  and  instrumental  performere  of  France, 
and  the  Conaenaioire  de  France,  (at  first  called  institut  national  de  musique,) 
that  monument  of  our  musical  glory,  was  raised  on  the  foundations  of  the  old 
school  of  singing.  The  scatter^  documents,  the  various  and  sometimes  contra- 
dictory theories,  the  principles  professed  by  each  master,  all  were  collected,  ex- 
amined, purified,  and  the  universal  code  of  music — ^that  doctrine  which  is  clear 
in  its  elements,  methodical  as  well  as  rapid  in  its  progression,  and  certain  in  its 
results,  was  formed. 

"  MM.  Gossec,  M^bul,  and  Cherubini,  were  appointed  to  reveal  the  mysteries 
of  counterpoint  to  the  young  pupils;  while  Catel,  Berton,  and  Feme,  learned 
theoreticians,  taught  harmony ;  Mengozzi,  an  excellent  tenor,  versed  in  the  art 
of  singing,  aided  by  Garat  the  singer  of  nature.  Richer  and  Plantade,  imparted 
the  principles,  the  traditions  of  that  art,  and  added  example  to  precept.    The 
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Kreutzers,  Leyasseun,  DuYemois,  Delcambres,  Wimderlichs,  and  SalUdins,  form- 
ed a  host  of  flymphoniatSy  wbo^  combining  feeling  with  unity  of  doctrine,  and  the 
vigour,  the  nre«  the  proroptiliide  of  youth,  with  maturity  of  talent,  raised  our 
orchestras  far  above  all  that  had  yet  been  regarded  as  the  best.  l"hen,  and 
only  then,  did  we  hear  in  France  the  sublime  productions  of  the  Haydns  and  the 
Mozarts; — ^they  appeared  with  all  the  charms  of  novelty,  thou^  our  pre> 
decessors  had  tried  th^m  during  twenty  years.  The  art  of  composition,  which 
had  been  too  much  neglected  formerly,  was  now  cultivated  with  as  much  ardour 
as  success.  Our  masters  equalled  the  prodigies  of  the  foreign  schools.  Che- 
rubini  could,  without  exaggeration,  be  compared  to  Mozart,  while  M^hul  could 
be  placed  between  Gluck  aind  Sacohini. 

"  The  means  of  execution  having  thereby  been  augmented,  and  the  orches- 
tras being  now  filled  with  excellent  musicians,  composers  made  trial  of  new  ef- 
fects ;  ami  following  the  example  of  the  author  of  Don  Juan  and  Figaro,  em- 
ployed all  the  resources  of  harmony.  The  manner  of  Gluck  had  encountered 
much  opposition ;  but  the  system  of  the  conservatoire  found  a  still  greater  unm- 
ber  of  detractors.  Certain  journalists,  gpreat  eulofpsts  of  rhapsodies,  announced 
to  the  French  the  deterioration  of  the  art,  and  the  return  of  the  ages  of  barbarism, 
menacing  the  directors  of  the  comic  opera  with  total  ruin,  if  they  did  not  turn 
once  more  to  those  happy  times,  when  the  purest  taste  presided  at  the  pleasures 
of  £uterpia,<^to  those  tmies  when  one  listened  with  renewed  pleasure  to  Coins 
and  CokUe^  Bastion  and  Basiienne^  repeating,  in  gothic  tunes,  their  flat  non- 
sense. 

"  If  some  heroic  subject  was  presented,  with  a  great  display  of  harmony,  it 
was  because  the  pomp  of  the  scene  required  it.  The  nuptial  song^  (epithaluaie) 
of  Jason,  demand  majestic  and  solemn  chords;  and  the  same  nuuniificence 
which  the  husband  of  Medea  displays  on  the  stage,  must  be  found  CkewiBe  in 
the  orchestra. 

"  One  must  be  very  whimucal  to  complain  of  the  abundance  of  wealth.  The 
serious  opera  has  never  exclude  the  comic  opera.  Did  not  the  latter  appear 
af^er  the  drama,  and  with  a  more  simple  apparel }  These  two  species  of  per- 
formances, when  presented  alternately,  formed  poignant  contrasts.  Af^er  the 
noble  accents  of  Stratonice,  or  the  fury  of  Alberti,  the  amiable  and  sprightly 
music  of  PEpnuvt  ViUageoiset  was  better  appreciated.  Do  we  not  see  at  the 
museum  the  death  of  Socrates  near  a  Bacchanal,  the  grotesque  fig^es  of  Te- 
niers  at  the  sides  of  the  Warriors  of  David  ?  Instead  of  writing  against  innova- 
tors in  music,  instead  of  criticising  vrithout  reg^l  or  reason,  compositions  which, 
though  sometimes  unequal,  are  replete  with  beauties,  every  one  oug^t  to  have 
applauded  their  success,  and  congratulated  himself  that  two  dramatic  compa- 
nies, animated  by  the  same  zeal,  were  willing  to  double  their  labours  and  their 
expenses  to  vary  our  pleasures." 

From  the  period  above  mentioaed,  until  the  year  1800,  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music,  which  was  now  designated  by  the  name 
which  it  received  during  the  Revolution,  of  Theatre  des  Jlrts; 
and  which  had  for  some  years  past  been  almost  exclusively  ap* 
propriated  to  the  performance  of  pieces  composed  expressedly 
for  national  festivals,  produced  but  few  operas  deserving  men- 
tion in  this  place.  Among  these  Corisandre  by  Langl6,  ^drien 
by  M6hul,  Hicube  by  Fontenelle,  and  Astijanax  by  Kreutzer, 
are  cited  in  terms  of  commendation  by  M.  Castil  Blaze. 

In  1796,  the  theatre  Favart  signalized  itself  by  the  represen- 
tation of  many  operas  of  much  merit,  by  Delia  Maria,  Boi^l- 
dieu,  Dalayrac,  Berton,  Gr^try,  Tarchi,  Eler,  M6hul;  and  from 
ISOO  and  1801  by  thoseof  Niccolo  Isonard,  Blangini,  Boieldieu, 
Duval,  Dalayrac,  while  Plaatade,  Devienne,  Dalayrac,  Martini, 
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Gayeaux,  Cherubini^  eoriched  Feydeau  with  many  new  operas, 
which  met  with  a  most  gratifying  recqition.  It  is  clear^  that 
even  in  a  city  more  musical  than  the  metropolis  of  France  could 
be  admitted  to  be,  and  in  more  tranquil  and  prosperous  times, 
the  revenues  of  two  establishments  such  as  the  theatres  Fey- 
deau  and  Favart,  in  which  pieces  of  a  similar  description  were 
performed,  could  not  be  sujfficiently  great  to  meet  their  expenses, 
notwithstanding  the  pecuniary  aid  they  occasionally,  if  not  an- 
nually, received  from  government  Hence  embarrassment  be- 
gan to  be  experienced  about  this  period,  and  the  negotiations 
which  took  place  between  the  directors  of  these  theatres,  termi- 
nated in  the  union  of  them  into  one*  In  conformity  with  this 
arrangement,  the  actors  of  Favart  were  transferred  in  1801  to 
Feydeau,  which  consequently  became  the  only  theatre  at  which 
comic  operas  were  performed,  and  though  by  this  union  the  be- 
neficial results  arising  from  competition  were  lost,  the  strength 
of  the  company  was  thereby  considerably  increased,  and  more 
ample  justice  was  done  to  the  works  of  the  gi*eat  masters  em- 
ployed to  write  for  the  establishment 

In  1802,  Catel  commenced  his  career  as  a  dramatic  composer 
at  the  theatre  of  Arts,  where  Gr6try,  Cherubini,  Winter,  Paisiel- 
lo,  Kreutzer,  Spontini,  Berton,  Reicha,  Aimon,  Harold,  Zim- 
merman, Rossini,  have  since  brought  forward  a  great  number  of 
operas  of  sterling  merit,  but  the  titles  of  which  we  are  forced  to 
pass  by  unnoticed. 

During  the  same  period,  the  managers  of  this  establishment 
brought  forward  the  Mysth^es  (PkiSj  which  M.  Castil  Blaze 
considers  as  a  burlesque  imitation  of  the  Zoberilaete  of  Mozart ; 
as  well  as  the  Don  Juan  of  the  same  author.  But  although  these 
operas  were  performed  for  some  time  with  success,  they  finally 
shared  the  same  fate  as  the  Marriage  of  Figaro,  which  had  been 
performed  at  the  same  theatre  in  1793 — they  were  laid  aside  \ 
Our  author  remarks,  rather  quaintly,  that  the  ill  success  of  these 
inimitable  productions  could  not  certainly  be  attributed  to  any 
fault  of  the  author. 

Niccolo,  who  had  become  one  of  the  principal  supporters  of  the 
comic  opera  house,  composed,  since  the  period  above  mentioned, 
a  great  number  of  pieces,  many  of  which  continue  even  to  this  day 
to  be  performed  with  applause.  The  example  he  thus  set  was 
followed  by  Boife'ldieu,  Champein,  Dalayrac,  Berton,  Catel,  Ga- 
veaux,  Cherubini,  M6hul,  Auber,  Fetis,  Pa6r,  Caraflfa,  Harold, 
and  many  others  we  have  not  time  to  enumerate. 

Our  author  has  offered,  in  several  distinct  chapters  of  the  first 
volume,  many  useful  and  interesting  remarks  on  various  points 
connected  with  the  subject  of  his  work — as  words,  compositiony 
harmony y  melody ,  expression,  fyc. — and  in  his  second  volume, 
has  passed  in  review  all  the  constituents  of  the  musical  depart- 
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ment  of  an  opera — commencing  with  the  overture  and  terminat- 
ing with  the  music  of  the  ballets.  But  to  analyze  his  chapters 
on  these  topics,  would  lead  us  much  farther  than  we  can  reason- 
ably venture  to  go.  Besides,  the  latter  subject — ^the  musical  con- 
stitution or  organization  of  an  opera — is  one  of  general  import^ 
applicable  to  the  operatic  compositions  of  all  nations,  and  not 
to  those  of  France  specially,  and  ought  on  this  account,  and  from 
its  copiousness,  to  constitute  the  object  of  a  separate  article.  M. 
Castil  Blaze  also  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  consideration  of  the 
state  of  the  opera  in  the  provinces,  and  leads  us  to  infer,  from 
the  numerous  facts  and  anecdotes  he  relates,  that  the  amateur  of 
dramatic  music  is  justified  in  shunning  the  performances  that  are 
given,  particularly  of  grand  operas,  in  tiie  majority  of  proviflcial 
towns.  He  also  proves,  in  the  most  conclusive  manner,  that 
none  but  musicians  can  decide  on  the  merits  of  composers,  and 
on  the  comparative  value  of  the  productions  of  the  sepao^te  schools 
— ^that  newspaper  critics  and  literary  men  generally,  who  are, 
with  few  exceptions,  ignorant  of  even  the  elementary  principles 
of  musical  composition,  are  totally  incompetent  for  that  task. 
On  all  these  subjects,  however,  interesting  as  they  are,  we  are 
forced  to  remain  silent,  and  to  refer  to  the  work  itself. 

In  terminating  this  article,  it  remains  for  us  to  make  a  few  re- 
marks on  the  present  condition  of  the  opera  at  Paris,  and  on  th^ 
peculiarity  of  the  French  school  of  music. 

Difiering  materially  from  its  condition  in  the  departmental 
towns,  the  opera,  at  Paris,  is  established  on  the  most  extensive 
scale,  and  has  attained  the  highest  degree  of  perfection.  This 
praise  is  equally  due  to  the  grand  and  to  the  comic — ^to  the 
French  and  to  the  Italian  ^[)eras,  which  are  fixedly  domiciliated 
in  that  city,  and  to  the  German,  with  which  the  Parisians  have 
been  gratified  for  several  successive  seasons.  Each  division  of* 
the  executive  department  of  those  establishments,  the  vocal  and 
instrumental,  is  entitied  to  much  commendation,  and  may  even, 
in  general,  be  pronounced  excellent,  and  as  perfect  as  can  be  de- 
sired. The  orchestras  of  the  three  houses,  but  particularly  that 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  are  full  in  every  division,  and 
surpassed,  in  respect  to  excellence,  by  very  few  in  any  pert  of 
the  world.  That  they  should  be  so  cannot  be  matter  of  surprise,  as 
they  are  filled  with  the  most  distinguished  performers  of  the  ca- 
pital, most  of  whom  have  been  pupils  of  the  Conservatoire,  and 
taught  pursuant  to  the  uniform  principles  adopted  in  that  school ; 
a  circumstance  essentially  necessary  w  the  perfect  execution  of 
orchestral  music ;  while  the  direction  is  intrusted  to  individuals 
distinguished  for  their  experience  in  the  management  of  orches- 
tras, for  their  deep  knowledge  in  music,  and  often  for  their  su- 
perior talents  on  particular  instruments.  The  singers  of  the  first 
of  these  establishments^  the  grand  opera  hoqse,  whether  we  have 
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reference  to  the  {nincipal  ones  among  them,  or  to  those  intrustetl 
with  secondary  parts,  are  on  an  eqiw  footing,  in  point  of  excel* 
lence,  with  the  instrumental  performers ;  and  the  amateur  of 
good  singing,  who  has  had  the  advantage  of  frequenting  that 
theatre,  will  not  soon  forget  the  powerful  and  mellow  tones,  the 
vigour  of  execution,  and  the  exquisite  taste  of  Adolphe  Nourrit^ 
Levasseur,  Dabadie,  and  Madame  Cinti  Damorreau. 

IS  from  the  grand  we  pass  to  the  comic  opera  house,  we  find  a 
combination  of  talent  rarely  met  with  in  an  operatic  establishment* 
We  find  Ponchard  and  Cholet,  the  worthy  successors  of  the  Garats, 
the  Lays,  the  Martins,  and  the  Eilevioux,  who  for  purity  of  tone, 
^cefulness  and  elegance  in  the  management  of  the  voice,  express* 
ion  and  dramatic  truth,  are  perhaps  not  inferior  to  any  of  their 
predecessors ;  and  whose  only  defects  arise  from  the  feebleness 
of  their  voices,  and  of  their  histrionic  powers.  On  the  subject  of 
the  singers  of  the  Italian  and  German  operas,  we  neeil  not  dwell 
long,  as  those  of  our  readers  who  feel  interested  in  matters  connect- 
ed with  dramatic  music,  are  in  allprobability  already  aware,  that 
the  first  talents  which  Italy  or  Europe  generally  can  produce, 
the  Garcias,  La  Blaches,  Rubinis,  Davids,  Donzellis,  Pizaronis, 
Lalannes,  Pastas,  Sontags,  are  engaged  there,  either  permanently 
or  for  a  short  period,  in  the  first  of  these  establishments  ;  while 
Germany  has  furnished  some  of  her  choicest  singers  for  the  latter. 

In  each  of  these  theatres,  the  assistant  singers  are  the  best  that 
can  be  procured ;  the  choruses  are  in  full  numbers,  and  excel- 
lently well  trained  ;  the  decorations  and  scenery,  particularly 
those  of  the  grand  opera  house,  are  remarkable  for  their  splen- 
dour and  correctness ;  and  nothing  of  what  is  likely  to  contri- 
bute to  the  magnificence  of  the  spectacle,  and  to  the  illusion  of 
the  scene,  is  omitted.  In  a  word,  the  amateur  of  refined  taste, 
who  is  desirous  of  hearing  operatic  music  performed  in  perfec- 
tion, and  accompanied  with  all  the  skill  which  orchestral  per- 
formers are  susceptible  of  attaining,  whether  that  operatic  mu- 
sic be  French,  Italian,  or  German,  may  be  fully  gratified  by  a 
visit  to  Paris  ;  where,  indeed,  such  is  the  degree  of  refinement 
to  which  the  inhabitants  have  attained,  none  but  such  decided 
excellence  would  be  tolerated. 

The  charge  adduced  against  the  French  by  the  generality  of 
English,  and  some  continental  critics,  and  which  is  repeated  over 
and  over  again  by  the  former,  in  a  manner  indicative  of  a  feeling 
of  national  jealousy,  which  it  is  high  time  to  discard — ^the  charge 
adduced,  we  say,  asainst  the  French,  of  being  destitute  of  a  sen- 
sibility to  tune  and  time,  is  almost  too  ridiculous  to  require  a 
formal  and  lengthened  examination  in  this  place.  To  make  it 
possible  to  substantiate  this  charge,  it  would  be  necessary  to  show 
that  the  French  can  neither  sing  true,  nor  march  or  dance  in  ac- 
cordance with  time ;  for  if  they  are  able  to  do  either  of  these 


two  ihinp,  it  will  fall  to  th©  ground  Now,  wo  ai"o  U^uiul  to 
»tait\  that  9o  far  aa  o\ir  own  ox|korio«o©  oxtoiul* — anil  wo  atiall 
not  lie  tloterroil  by  a  laiao  niotloaty  iroiu  attlrmin|t»  that  \\m  oxpo- 
rieiuHj  has  boen  *ampio«  anil  ia  oonftrwoil  by  tho  toatiiuouy  of 
othor  iiuUvuhiala,  both  eoinuotont  aiul  iiu)mHiai — wo  may  aafely 

fkronounco  all  eonchiaiona  rolativo  to  the  luoa|>aoUy  of  the  Kreueh 
or  m\iaio»  fouiuleil  on  thia  aupuoaetl  tiellcienoy  of  aenaihility  to 
tune  anil  time,  to  bedeatitute  oi  foundation  i  for  it  will  be  foumla 
that  not  only  few  peonle  aing  in  better  tune»  or  ai^e  mm^  aenaibly 
alleoted  by  falae  notea  in  othera»  more  alive  to  the  etlecta  of  rhythm 
or  time ;  but  that  few  are  nmre  cliapitaed  to  aing  and  exereiaa 
their  akill  oh  inatrumenta,  than  thia  very  natioui  which  ia  even 
to  thia  day  ao  ahamefully  abuaetl  on  theae  |iointa«  by  the  aerib* 
blera  of  another  nation»  whoae  pi'etenaionat  in  all  mattera  oon* 
nectod  with  tho  arta,  and  nmaio  partieularly»  are  far  front  having 
been  aatiafactorily  ahown  to  be  well  founded.  Intleed,  on  all 
the  points  that  have  been  mentioned,  we  are  prepared  to  main<- 
tain,  that  tho  French  are  nearly  if  not  (piite  on  an  enuality  with 
the  moat  favoured  natiuna — with  the  Uermana  and  tiie  Italiana. 
Tho  eircumatancea  of  greater  or  leaa  aptitude  and  fundneaa  for 
harmony,  or  of  more  or  leaa  imagination  in  melodyi  which 
form  the  charaoteriatic  of  the  achoola  of  certain  cuuntriea,  and 
which  the  French  may  or  may  nut  poaaeaa,  conatitute  r|uea« 
tiona  very  diflerent  from  thoae  of  aenaihility  to  tune  ami  tune, 
which  an  individual  or  a  nation  may  manifeat  in  a  very  decided 
manner,  though  unakilled  in  or  deatitute  of  a  taate  fur  learned 
harmony,  or  devoid  of  aulHcient  imagination  to  cumpoae  or 
roliah  brilliant  melody. 

Kouaaoau'a  opinion,  in  reference  to  the  inaenaibility  of  the 
French,  to  the  churma  of  (ine  melody,  haa  been  generally  cited 
by  thoae  who  contend  for  ita  correctneaa,  and  we  are  diapuaed 
to  admit  that  tho  opinion  of  auch  a  man,  enpreaaed  in  un- 
meoaurcd  language,  in  hia  lettera,  in  hia  novela,  and  in  hia  die- 
tionary,  on  a  matter  in  which  he  ia  auppoaed  to  have  been  fully 
com|>etent  to  judge,  ia  likely  to  go  a  great  way  with  individuala 
already  diapoaed,  by  the  force  of  prejudice,  io  believe  in  the  cor- 
rectneaa of  the  charge.  It  ahould  be  n*coll(*cted,  that  Ihia  opi- 
nion of  Houaaeau,  waa  principally  founded  on  the  auppoailiooi 
tliat  the  French  language  waa  inapplicable  to  a  pure  nndody,  a 
•uppoaition  which,  aa  we  learn  from  (jriinni,  and  more  puaiiively 
from  M.  de  Corancex,  he  ceaaeii  to  enterttiin,  afu^r  having  heard 
the  Iphigenie  of  Oluck,  who,  aa  he  confeaaed  lii  the  lulh-r  of  iheae 
wrilera,  gave  him  the  lie,  (to  uaii  hia  own  expreoaion,)  on  all  he 
had  written  on  Uiat  aubject.  liouaaeau 'a  opinion  waa  nimt  tonmittd 
on  the  fact  that  t}itt  Vnuwh  took  dt-lighi  in  liati*ning  1/i  a  nmaic 
which  he  did  not  reliah,  and  op|)oaed  the  int/oduetion  of  Italian 
muaic,  which  lie  greatly  admired,    tint  we  dfi  iMit  believe,  that 
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from  such  circumstances,  Rousseau  was  justified  in  drawing  any 
other  conclusion,  even  supposing  that  the  music  he  admired  was 
the  better  of  the  two — ^which  we  of  course  cordially  admit  to  have 
been  the  case— than  that  the  musical  tasteof  the  French  people  of 
his  period,  was  not  as  good  as  that  of  other  nations.  Time,  be- 
sides, has  served  to  show  the  impropriety  of  such  a  sweeping 
denunciation,  and  the  success  of  Gluck,  Piccini,  Sacchini,  and 
others,  which  Rousseau  witnessed,  and  which,  as  we  have  seen^ 
made  him  alter  his  opinion  on  one  point,  ought  to  have  led  him 
to  adopt  a  different  sentiment  on  the  other. 

A  circumstance  worthy  of  notice,  as  showing  the  impropriety 
of  attaching  much  weight  ta  the  opinion  of  Rousseau-  in  reference 
to  this  pretended  insensibility  of  the  French  to  the  charm  of  me- 
lody is  this,  that  this  writer  composed  the  music  of  his  Devin  du 
Village^  in  imitation  of  what  he  regarded  as  the  very  purest  mo- 
dels of  the  Italian  school,  and  appliied  his  melodies  to  French 
words.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  impure  taste,  or  as  M.  Castil 
Blaze  remarks,  in  consequence  of  the  impure  taste  of  the  French, 
notwithstanding  that  they  were  accused  of  being  insensible  to 
the  charms  of  melody,  and  although  the  French  language  was 
pronounced  capable  of  marring  the  best  music,  this  little  opera, 
as  Rousseau  himself  admits,  succeeded  admirably, — ^was  played 
night  after  night  to  crowded  houses,  while  the  most  renowned 

{>ieces  of  the  old  school,  EgUy  Pygmalion^  Le  SylpJie^  could  no 
onger  draw  a  tolerable  house!  Now,  if  the  charge  of  insensibili- 
ty, to  which  we  allude,  had  been  so  fully  established,  how  could 
Rousseau  account  for  the  success  of  a  piece  which  he  may  be 
naturally  supposed  to  have  deemed  excellent  ?  and  secondly,  if 
the  language  was  really  so  decidedly  inapplicable  to  melody,  how* 
did  tie,  who,  though  an  able  musical  critic  and  an  admirable  wri- 
ter, was  a  poor  composer,  succeed  in  producing  with  it  effects 
witfi  which  he  was  doubtless  much  gratified  I  For  our  part  we 
believe  that  the  success  of  the  Devin  du  Village,  indifferent  as 
was  this  intermedey  should  have  been  hailed  as  an  indication 
of  the  fact  that  the  French  were  not  so  insensible  to  pure  music, 
as  they  were  maintained  to  be — that  the  failure  of  the  Italian 
music,  was  merely  the  effect  of  prejudice,  and  of  its  being  not 
set  to  French  words;  and  that  with  proper  instruction  and 
good  models,  the  French  nation  was  susceptible  of  attaining  a 
higher  rank  among  the  musical  nations  of  Europe,  than  they 
then  occupied  ;  for  though  for  the  most  part  trifling  and  puerile, 
the  melody  of  the  Devm  du  Village  was  written,  as  already- 
stated,  in  imitatioa  of  that  of  Pergolese  and  Jomelli,  and  was 
therefore  purer  and  more  expressive  than  that  of  Rameau  and 
his  school. 
But  we  repeat,  the  opinion  of  those  who  at  present  pretend  to 
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judge  of  the  capacity  of  the  French  in  musical  matters,  should 
rest,  not  on  the  peculiar  taste  they  displayed  at  the  time  of  Ra- 
meau ;  not  on  the  music  of  that  composer  and  his  contemporaries ; 
but  on  the  taste  they  display  now,  and  on  the  species  of  music 
they  admire.  Some  attention  should  moreover  he  paid  to  the 
improvements  they  have  themselves  effected  in  the  art,  as  com- 
posers and  performers,  and  on  the  rank  they  now  occupy  among 
the  musical  nations  of  Europe.  On  this  subject  we  must  be  al- 
lowed to  offer  a  few  remarks. 

Although  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  Italians  have  been  in- 
ventors in  every  department  of  the  ausical  art,  and  that  they,  as 
well  as  the  Germans,  have  perfected  them  all,  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  French,  who  it  may  be  allowed  were  late  in  uniting  their 
efforts  to  those  of  the  former,  have  remained  in  arrears,  and  have 
not  been  instrumental  in  furthering  the  progress  of  music  So 
far  from  this,  it  is  admitted  that  they  should  be  regarded  as  in- 
ventors in  some  particular  branches,  and  that  they  have  hence 
exercised  a  real  influence  over  the  art  They  have,  moreover, 
shown  themselves  to  be  eood  imitators,  and  have,  as  is  remarked 
by  MM.  Choron  and  Fayolle,  the  most  impartial  writers  on 
music  with  whom  we  are  acquainted,  united  to  these  imitations 
a  sentiment  and  style  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  introduced  in 
their  own  compositions  a  degree  of  order,  a  regard  for  the  rules 
of  propriety,  which  other  nations  have  too  often  neglected.  In 
these  respects,  say  the  writers  we  have  just  cited,  they  have 
deserved  to  be  looked  upon  as  models  worthy  of  imitation,  and 
consequently,  as  possessing,  in  many  respects,  a  school  of  music 
peculiar  to  them. 

The  French  were,  "  at  the  period  of  the  revival  of  the  arts, 
the  first  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Flemings.  Several  French 
composers,  such  as  Regia^  du  Fay^  CaroUy  BinchoiSy  and  others, 
are  indeed  cited  as  having  preceded  them.''  "  Others,  a»  Bromel, 
Moutouy  Fevim^fyc.  are  mentioned  as  having  marched  on  the  same 
line  with  the  Flemings  f  finally  Oombert^  whose  name  is  evident- 
ly French,  is  cited  by  H.  Fincky  as  having  surpassed  his  master, 
the  izmouBJoaquiUy  and  as  having  improved  Uie  art  of  the  Fu- 
gue.'' <<  This  splendour  of  the  French  school  continued  during 
the  whole  of  the  reign  of  Francis  the  First  But  the  religious 
troubles,  which  commenced  about  the  year  1550,  and  continued 
until  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  iV.,  the  bloody  and  exter- 
minating wars  which  they  occasioned — the  profanation  of  the 
greater  number  of  churches,  then  the  sole  asylums  of  music,  oc- 
casioned to  the  art  a  destructive  blow."*  Music  was  not  much  at- 
tended to  by  Henry  IV.,  and  though  Louis  XIII.  was  fond  of 

*  Choron  and  FayoUe. 
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that  art,  it  was  not  protected  by  Richelieu,  who  reigned  under 
the  name  of  that  monarch.  The  troubles  which  occurred  dur- 
ing the  minority  of  Louis  XIV.  were  still  more  destructive  to 
the  arts.  There  elapsed,  therefore,  a  whole  century,  during 
which  music  not  only  was  not  protected  in  France,  but  was 
impeded  in  every  way.  Hence  the  French  school  remained  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  that  period  much  in  arrears  of  the  Italian.  It 
produced  but  few  artists,  and  the  most  celebrated  among  them 
hardly  reached  the  degree  of  mediocrity.  Of  the  progress  of  the 
same  school  under  Louis  XIV.,  we  have  already  spoken ;  and 
need  not  therefore  recur  to  it ;  for  what  we  have  said  on  the 
subject,  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the  gradual,  though  slow  im- 
provement that  was  made  in  the  art,  and  the  condition  which  the 
latter  has  at  length  attained. 

Melody,  as  M.  Castil  Blaze  has  somewhere  remarked,  apper- 
tains completely  to  the  province  of  the  imagination.  It  is  the 
result  of  a  happy  inspiration,  and  not  of  the  calculations  of  science. 
Every  one,  with  imagination  and  taste,  is  able  to  compose  melo- 
dies. Knowing,  as  we  do,  that  the  French  possess  in  no  mean 
degree  these  two  requisites,  it  would  be  impossible  to  find,  &  pri- 
ori, any  reasons  why  they  should  not  be  able  to  cope  with  other 
nations,  in  respect  to  capacity  in  melody,  even  did  we  not  know 
by  positive  experience,  that  all  that  has  been  said  on  the  subject 
of  their  deficiency  in  that  department  of  the  art,  was  destitute  of 
foundation — the  ofispring  of  prejudice  and  ignorance  in  their  ac- 
cusers. We  do  not  fear,  indeed,  to  maintain,  that  few  persons, 
competent  from  experience  and  natural  capacity  to  judge  in  mat- 
ters of  this  kind,  will  refuse  to  join  Messrs.  Choron  and  Fayolle, 
in  the  assurance,  that  when  left  to  the  efiiects  of  their  natural  im- 
pulse, the  French  have  a  kind  of  melody  peculiar  to  them,  and 
which  is  interesting  by  its  frankness  and  its  naivet6.  In  some 
parts  of  France  this  is  more  strikingly  manifested  than  in  others 
— as  for  example  in  Provence,  where  the  people,  while  at  work, 
extemporise  melodies,  which  though  irregular  and  deficient  in  va- 
riety, are  often  replete  with  passages  remarkable  for  strength,  ori- 
gitiality  and  sweetness.  The  national  airs  of  France  are  full  of  in- 
terest in  relation  to  melody,  and  bear  marks  of  originality  which 
cannot  escape  the  attention  of  the  observer.  In  a  word,  French  me- 
lody presents  peculiar  characters,  which  serve  to  establish  a  sensi- 
ble difference  between  it  and  the  melody  of  other  nations,  and  is 
entitled,  nevertheless,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  to  the 
contrary,  to  the  regard  of  the  connoisseur.  But  while  maintaining 
this,  we  are  not  prepared  to  deny  that  the  French  have,  in  refer- 
ence to  melody,  imitated  the  Italians ;  this,  indeed,  is  a  fact  too 
evident  to  be  denied.  Nevertheless,  it  requires  but  a  limited  exa- 
mination of  the  subject  to  perceive,  that  the  imitation  has  not  been 
as  close  as  some  have  believed.  We  have  already  seen  that  Lulli, 
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who  arrived  in  France  at  an  early  period  of  his  life,  effected  a 
revolution  in  the  music  of  that  country — a  revolution  which  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  did  not  turn  to  the  advantage  of  the 
art.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  great  Florentine  innovator,  full 
as  he  was  of  the  melody  of  Cavalli  and  Cesti,  engrafted  it  on  that 
he  found  in  France.  From  the  two,  there  resulted  a  mixed  kind 
of  melody,  which  was  in  many  respects,  though  particularly  from 
its  gracefulness  and  simplicity,  entitled  to  much  commendation. 
The  successors  of  Lulli,  who  were  very  inferior  to  him  in  regard  to 
genius  and  taste,  abandoned  his  system  as  too  simple ;  and  ne- 
glecting the  example  set  them  by  the  Italian  school,  introduced 
into  tlieir  melody  those  innumerable  ornaments  of  which  mention 
has  already  been  made,  and  which  by  their  affectation  became  a 
complete  bar  to  simplicity  and  gracefulness.  Under  Rameau, 
who,  as  we  have  already  stated,  directed  his  attention  almost  ex- 
clusively to  harmony,  music  experienced  a  still  greater  corrup- 
tion, and  a  style  of  melody  was  introduced,  remarkable  for  its 
monotony  and  absurdity.  We  have  already  recorded  the  strug- 
gle which  prevailed  for  many  years  between  the  partisans  of 
this  system  and  those  of  the  Italian,  and  which  resulted  twice 
in  the  triumph  of  the  former.  <<  At  length,  after  a  musical  war 
which  lasted  more  than  sixty  years,  the  national  taste  triumph- 
ed over  the  stubbornness  of  some  individuals  interested  in  up- 
holding a  false  system.  The  labours  of  the  Dunis,  of  the  Phi- 
lidors,  Monsignys,  Gretrys,  Glucks,  Piccinis,  Saochinis,  and 
a  few  others,  have  given  to  France  a  melody  of  a  peculiar 
character,  in  T^hil^  Italian  ^cefulness  is  combined,  as  much 
as  possible,  with  French  wisdom"  (sagesse.^  In  a  word,  the 
French  melody  of  the  present  day  is  the  result  of  a  blending  of 
Italian  melody  with  the  original  melody  of  France,  and  we  ber 
lieve,  we  may  add,  with  a  little  of  the  stateliness  of  the  Ger- 
man. It  is  less  airy  and  more  energetic  and  nervous  than  the 
former,  less  heavy  and  more  sprightly  than  the  latter. 

In  harmony,  ihe  French  were  a  long  time  behind  the  Ita- 
lians and  Germans,  owing,  it  is  affirmed,  to  the  erroneous  prinr 
ciples  on  which  the  science  continued  to  be  taught  among  them, 
long  after  a  different  and  better  system  had  been  adopted  by  those 
nations.  The  Conservatoire  of  Music  corrected  many  of  the  de- 
fects resulting  from  the  method  of  instruction  heretofore  pursued ; 
yet  many  French  writers  themselves  admit,  that  neither  that 
school,  nor  some  private  professors,  who  have  diligently  studied 
the  best  Italian  and  German  masters,  have  as  yet  eflected,  in  rela- 
tion to  reform,  all  that  might  be  desired.  It  is  not  to  be  conT 
eluded  from  this,  however,  that  French  composers  have  not 
cultivated  harmony,  or  introduced  a  due  proportion  of  it  in  their 
works.  Gt>ssec,  M6hul,  Berton,  Lesueur,  and  many  others  we 
could  cite,  have  io  that  req>ect  produced  works,  which  need  not 
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fear  comparison  with  those  of  any  other  composers,  whether 
Italian  or  German.  We  believe  we  may  safely  affirm,  that  an 
attentive  examination  of  the  Music  of  France,  and  a  comparison 
of  it  with  that  of  their  transalpine  and  transrhenal  neighbours, 
will  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  French  are  in  general  more 
fond  of  rich  and  full  harmony  than  the  former;  but  less  so 
than  the  latter.  When  therefore  we  have  regard  to  this  circum- 
stance, and  to  the  fact  mentioned  in  relation  to  their  melody,  we 
may  conclude,  that  taken  as  a  whole,  their  system  of  composition 
is  a  mixed  one,  in  which  both  extremes  have  been  avoided,  and* 
which  consequently  is  entitled  to  praise.  This  blending  of  the 
two  styles  was  indeed  a  natural  result  of  the  wealth  and  central 
position  of  France,  which  renders  it  an  enviable  place  of  resort, 
and  one  of  easy  access  for  foreign  artists  ;  of  the  peculiarities  of 
its  climate,  which  renders  the  nation  alive  to  the  diversified  im- 
pression of  melody  and  harmony ;  as  well  as  of  the  circumstance, 
that  tlie  task  of  reform  or  innovation  was  intrusted  to  several  great 
masters  of  the  two  schools  of  Italy  and  Germany.  Nor  should 
we  neglect  to  notice  the  influence,  in  this  respect,  of  the  great  en- 
couragement that  has  been  extended  to  the  almost  daily  per- 
formance of  the  best  productions  of  the  two  countries ;  for  we 
know  that  nothing  tends  more  to  cultivate  the  taste  for  any  par- 
ticular style  of  music,  than  the  frequent  repetition  of  pieces  com- 
posed in  accordance  with  it. 

<*The  Italians  and  the  Germans,"  as  M.  Castil  Blaze  remarks, 
^are  not  all  musicians ;  experience  has  concurred  in  forming  their 
taste,  and,  as  we  all  know,  experience  is  often  a^  ^od  as  learn- 
ing. At  Vienna,  as  at  Rome,  works  feeble  in  invention,  are  some- 
times performed.  But  the  composition  of  those  works  is  always 
excellent  This  long  series  of  operas,  of  a  pure  and  correct  style, 
has  rendered  these  people  sensible  to  the  eflfects  of  harmony,  to 
the  progression  of  chords,  to  the  march  of  a  bass,  as  much  as  to 
the  suavity  of  melody.  There  are  every  where  connoisseurs  en- 
dowed with  a  good  taste,  and  who  can  appreciate  the  beauties  of 
a  composition,  out  the  servum  pecuSy  the  mass  of  the  people,  are 
in  need  of  guides."  "By  frequenting  often  museums,  a  person 
acquires  a  knowledge  of  paintings,  vases,  and  medals."  <*I1 
n*y  eut  jamais,  says  M.  Quatremfere  de  Quincy,  de  meilleur  juge 
dans  les  arts  du  dfessin  que  le  peuple  Grec ;  parceque  toutes  sea 
villes,  ses  bourgades,  ses  campagnes,  oflTraient  une  foule  de  statues 


arts  de  T  Italic,  ils  ne  lui  demanderfent  pomt  de  le9ons,  ils  y 
achet^rent  des  modules." 

A  circumstance  that  proves  that  the  French  style  is  not  so  bad 
^  is  maintained  by  some  self-constituted  critics,  is,  that  many 
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pieces  composed  by  individuals  of  that  nation  are  performed  with 
success  in  Italy  and  Grermany.  L^Hotellerie  Portugaise,  Lea 
Deux  Journ6es,  Euphroeine,  Helene,  L'Irato,  Aline,  Jean  de  Paris, 
La  Neige,  La  Dame  Blanche,  are  favourite  performances  in 
Vienna  and  Berlin  ;  other  pieces  have  appeared  on  the  theatres 
of  Naples  and  Milan ;  Londoa  has  not  refused  its  applause  to 
L'Irato,  une  Folie,  and  to  the  nvusic  of  the  M uette  de  Portiei^ 
&c.,  while  overtures,,  and  detached  pieces  from  French  operas,  are 
night  after  night  performed  at  the  best  concerts,  from  one  end  of 
Europe  to  the  other. 

In  the  composition,  and  in  the  execution  of  instrumental  music, 
the  French  have  attained  to  great  eminence.  Could  we  dispose 
of  more  space  than  is  allowed  us  on  this  occasion,  it  would  be 
easy,  also,  to  show  that  in  church  music,  the  compositions  of 
Campra,  Lesueur  of  Rouen,  Lalande,  Blanchard,  MondonviUe, 
Grossec,  D'Haudimont,  Giroult,  Roze,  and  Lesueur,  long  the 
director  of  the  music  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  have  contribut;- 
ed  to  raise  very  high  the  reputation  of  the  French  school  in  that 
department  The  composers  of  that  nation  have  greatly  distin- 
guished themselves  in  small  or  fugitive  pieces,  aQdrin  Romances 
particularly.  <^But  the  greatest  glory  of  the  French  school, 
18  in  dramatic  music.  We  do  not  mean  that  in  this  department 
it  can  be  held  in  the  light  of  an  inventor;  but  in  borrowing  from 
the  Italians  their  dramatic  melody,  and  combining  it  with  the  na- 
tional one  of  France,  it  has  formed,  as  we  hiaive  said,  a  melody  pecu* 
liar  to  it,  and  of  an  excellent  character ;  and  by  applying  it  to  wdl 
conceived,  and  weH  written  poems,  it  has  given  birth  to  the  ly- 
rical drama,  properly  so  called,  which  is  its  almost  exclusive 
property."  (Chorpn  and  FayoUe.)  It  remains  for  us  to  remark^ 
that  the  superiority  of  this  species  of  musical  composition  in 
France,  depends  indubitably  on  the  superiority  of  the  national 
theatre  of  that  country.  "Frequent  attendance,"  says  a  distin- 
guished writer,  whom  we  have  already  quoted,  <<  at  the  theatre, 
the  most  perfect  of  all,  has  diffused  so  extensively  the  sentiment 
of  dramatic  proprieties,  that  the  French  spectators  could  not  en- 
dure a  work  in  which  these  proprieties  would  not  be  observed, 
whatever  might  be  the  merit  of  its  accessary  branches.  Imbued 
with  the  same  sentiment,  with  the  same  principles,  the  Freach 
lyric  poets,  and  the  composers,  whether  national  or  foreign,  di- 
rected as  they  are  by  them,  have,  with  a  common  accord,  con- 
stantly laboured  (travaill6s)  in  accordance  with  the  same  system." 

It  results  from  all  we  have  said  on  this  subject,  that  in  our 
opinion  the  French  may  be  considered  as  possessing  a  school  of 
music  in  many  respects  peculiar  to  them.  If  this  be  conceded 
to  us,  it  will  follow  that  the  number  of  schools  now  extant  in  Eu- 
rope, amounts  to  three ;  the  Oerman,  the  Italian,  and  the  French ; 
that  the  two  first  diffisr  materially  from  each  other;  the  Oermaa. 
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being  distinguished  by  the  large  share  of  importance  attached  to 
a  complicated  and  learned  harmony,  and,  it  may  here  be  added, 
by  a  stately  and  expressive  melody ; — the  Italian  by  a  great 
simplicity,  and  purity  in  composition ;  by  a  less  degree  of  de* 
pendence  on  the  effects  of  harmony,  and  by  a  melody  invariably 
sweet,  flowing,  expressive,  and  pure ;  and  finally,  that  the  French 
school,  though  approximating  on  some  points  to  each  of  the  pre- 
ceding— uniting  the  nervousness  of  the  first  to  the  gracefulness 
of  the  second,  possesses  characteristic  features  calculated  to  e8-> 
tablish  its  independence  of  them  both. 
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1. — Report  (made  by  the  Hon.  G.  C.  Verplanck)  of  the  Select 
Committee  for  tfus  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  eapediency 
of  establishing  Assay  Offices  unthin  the  Gold  Districts  qf 
North  and  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  Washington  : 
1831. 

2.  — An  Historical  Inquiry  into  the  Production  and  Consump- 
tion qf  the  Precious  Metals.  By  William  Jacob,  Esq. 
F.  R.  S.  In  two  vols.  8vo.  London  :  1831.  John  Murray, 
Albemarle  street 

Among  the  objects  of  human  industry,  the  art  of  working 
mines  deservedly  holds  a  high  place.  None  indeed  can  rank 
before  it  in  intrinsic  importance,  except  agriculture  ;  and  to  this, 
if  second  as  an  art  of  absolute  necessity,  it  is  on  the  other  hand 
superior  in  the  higher  degree  of  practical  and  scientific  skill 
which  it  demands,  and  the  consequent  elevation  it  gives  to  the 
character  of  those  that  practice  it.  If  by  agriculture  alone,  the 
mere  necessaries  and  absolute  wants  of  social  life  can  be  attained, 
it  is  imperfect  in  its  processes,  and  disheartening  in  its  labours, 
without  the  aid  of  the  more  abundant  and  less  costly  metals ; 
while  without  the  assistance  of  the  precious  metals,  as  a  medium 
of  exchange,  its  products  would  lose  in  a  great  degree  their  con- 
vertible character.  If  the  practice  of  agriculture  alone,  be  suffi- 
cient to  unite  the  human  race  in  the  bonds  of  social  compact, 
and  to  cause  it  to  assume  some  of  the  attributes  of  civilization, 
ho  high  degree  of  cultivation  can  be  attained  without  the  prac- 
tice of  the  mctallurgic  arts.  Commerce  may  indeed  bring  the 
essential  metallic  products  within  the  reach  of  countries  purely 
agricultural,  but  manufactures  can  hardly  be  introduced  into 
those  where  the  metals  are  not  found  native  ;  and  the  working 
of  mines  will,  in  almost  all  cases,>  be  the  first  step  to  that  unioa 
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of  commerce,  agriculturoy  and  manufactures,  without  which  no 
nation  can  become  rich  and  powerful,  or  assume  the  rank  its  ex- 
tent of  territory  might  appear  to  imply. 

Iron  is  no  doubt  the  most  important  and  useful,  and  possesses 
the  greatest  intrinsic  value  of  all  the  metals.  Its  great  abun- 
dance however  lowers  its  cost,  and  thus  others,  less  applicable  to 
general  purposes,  bear  a  higher  price  in  consequence  of  their 
scarcity,  and  the  cost  of  production.  Others  a^ain,  that  might 
supersede  iron  in  many  of  its  most  valuable  applications,  are,  for 
this  reason,  restricted  to  purposes  for  which  it  is  unfitted  ;  yet 
even  iu  these  more  limited  uses,  they  possess  a  value  that  amply 
repays  the  cost  of  raising  them  from  their  mineral  beds,  extract- 
ing them  from  their  ores,  and  preparing  them  for  the  market 
Ofthese  metals,  gold  possesses  the  most  important  and  valuable 
qualities.  Malleable  and  ductile  beyond  all  others,  it  yields  to 
iron  only  in  the  properties  of  welding  and  taking  an  edge  ;  in- 
destructible in  the  fire,  and  by  exposure  to  the  weather,  its  mass 
is  hardly  susceptible  of  diminution,  except  by  continual  wear ; 
more  beautiful  in  its  colour  than  any  other  metal,  more  cleanly 
and  pure,  it  is  susceptible  of  application  to  innumerable  purposes 
in  science,  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  and  even  in  domestic  eco- 
nomy ;  capable  of  extension  in  the  most  impalpable  films,  over 
the  surface,  not  only  of  other  metals,  but  of  a  vast  variety  of 
substances,  it  gives  to  them  its  rich  colour,  its  brilliant  lustre ; 
protects  them  from  the  influence  of  the  elements,  and  from  many 
chemical  agents ;  and  imparts  to  them  many  of  its  own  useful 
qualities.  It  is  not  then  without  reason,  that  it  has  become  a  stand- 
ard of  value  ahnost  universal ;  a  distinction  which  it  well  merits, 
from  its  indestructibility,  and  from  its  convertibility,  with  undi- 
minished value,  to  important  purposes  in  innumerable  arts. 

This  application  of  gold  as  a  measure  of  value  but  slowly  alter- 
able, has  invested  it  with  an  influence  almost  magic ;  has  caused 
it  to  be  sought  with  the  most  untiring  patience,  and  the  most  in- 
satiable avidity  ;  until  it  has  influenced  the  minds  of  men  with  a 
power  almost  supernatural. 

The  search  of  this  precious  product,  has  impelled  hordes  of 
barbarians  to  attack  the  barriers  and  overrun  the  confines  of  civil- 
ization ;  and  its  possession  has  converted  them  from  uncultivated 
and  wandering  tribes,  into  polished  and  cultivated  nations ;  it 
has  been  the  cause  of  wars,  of  the  desolation  of  fertile  regions, 
and  the  extermination  of  redundant  populations  ;  it  has  again  re- 
stored the  former  to  their  primitive  luxuriance,  and  filled  the  va- 
cant seats  of  the  latter.  To  sum  up  its  influence,  in  the  words 
of  the  poet, 

*'  Auri  aacn  fames,  quid  non  morUlia  cosns, 
Pectoia  ?" 

Modern  improvements  in  knowledge,  have  no  doubt  shown 
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that  the  precious  metals  are  not  in  themselves  wealth,  except  so 
far  as  they  are  convertible  to  useful  purposes  ;  and  that  they  are 
not  even  wholly  indispensable,  as  the  representations  of  value, 
and  the  medium  of  exchange.     If,  however,  the  latter  part  of  the 
proposition  be  true  in  the  abstract,  it  has  hitherto,  and  probably  , 
must  long  be  false  in  practice;  so  far  at  least,  that  any  con- 
ventional medium  of  exchange,  must  be  the  mere  representative 
of  the  precious  metsds ;  and  if  not  redeemable  in  them,  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  holders,  will  be  subject  to  depreciation,  and  even 
to  the  total  destruction  of  its  value.     Considered  apart  from  its 
utility  in  the  arts,  gold  has  then  a  value  in  use  of  no  small  im- 
portance, and  if  this  value  be  in  some  degree  the  result  of  the 
other,  it  on  the  other  hand  tends  to  enhance  its  price,  and  in- 
crease the  demand  for  it.     But  while  its  value  on  both  accounts 
is  universally  admitted,  it  has  been  long  and  seriously  debat- 
ed,  whether  the  possession  of  the  mines  whence  it  is  drawn,  be 
not  even  more  injurious  to  a  state,  than  would  be  its  absolute 
want     It  has  even  been  maintained,  that  the  industry  devoted 
to  the  search  of  gold  is  not  merely  unprofitable,  but  actually  in- 
jurious to  the  morals,  and  even  to  the  wealth  of  the  countries 
which  produce  it  Moralists  have  ranked  it  among  the  corrupters 
of  our  species,  and  ancient  legislators  have  endeavoured  to  ex- 
clude it  from  their  commonwealth,  as  injurious  in  its  tendency  ; 
while  more  modern  reasoning  has  pretended  to  see,  in  the  pos- 
session of  mines  of  gold,  the  poverty,  and  the  decline,  of  nations 
once  powerful  and  illustrious. 

Such  views,  if  not  wholly  false,  are  at  least  exaggerated.  The 
mere  possession  of  gold  is  not  more  demoralizing  than  that  of 
wealth  of  any  other  description  ;  and  the  moderate  enjoyment  of 
either  seems  to  be  rather  favourable  than  injurious  to  human  vir- 
tue. The  mere  pursuit  of  wealth,  whether  in  its  great  and  ge- 
neral constituent — ^property  of  every  description,  or  in  its  most 
dazzling  representative,  is,  when  restrained  by  feelings  of  honour 
and  honesty,  far  from  impairing  the  moral  sense.  Nay,  from 
the  habits  of  order,  regularity  and  temperance,  which  it  will  fre- 
quently, and  indeed,  most  generally,  produce,  it  may,  so  far  as 
human  eye  can  reach,  or  the  good  of  society  alone  is  in  question, 
serve  as  a  substitute  for  virtue. 

The  direct  pursuit  of  gold  is,  however,  in  some  of  its  forms^ 
distinct  in  its  character  and  effects  from  other  kinds  of  human 
industry.  There  are  regions  comparatively  abundant  in  this  me- 
tal, in  which  it  may  be  sought  for  months  or  years  without 
yielding  to  the  greater  part  of  the  labourers  more  than  a  scanty  sub- 
sistence, while  others  may  become  suddenly  enriched,  and  acquire 
at  a  single  instant,  a  return  sufficient  to  repay  the  exertions  of 
many  years.  In  this  form,  the  search  for  gold  resembles  gstmb- 
lingi  and  is  often  attended  with  the  same  demoralizing  effects  ; 
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it  is  in  truth  a  lottery,  in  which  the  krger  prizes  are  few  but 
rich,  and  where  the  smaller  do  not  refund  the  original  cost  of  the 
chances.  It  thus  happens,  that  while  occasional  good  fortune, 
confined  to  a  few  individuals,  stimulates  others  to  perseverance, 
the  mass  of  the  labourers,  in  districts  where  gold  is  washed  from 
alluvial  deposits,  are  more  poorly  remunerated  for  their  labour, 
than  those  employed  in  any  other  branch  of  human  industry. 

But  were  gold  to  be  found  under  circumstances  similar  to  those 
in  which  the  more  abundant  metsJs  exist ;  did  its  discovery  and 
reduction  require  a  definite  capital  to  be  invested,  scientific 
knowledge  and  practical  skill  to  be  called  into  action ;  did  the 
profits  amount  to  a  fair  remuneration  for  the  use  of  the  capital, 
the  risk  of  the  adventure,  the  knowledge,  the  skill,  and  the  la- 
bour employed ;  the  working  of  mines  of  this  metal  would  be  of 
equal  value,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  with  any  other  legitimate 
branch  of  industry ;  while  they  would  be  superior  in  national 
importance,  from  the  comparatively  stable  nature  of  the  value  of 
the  product. 

Hitherto  the  most  abundant  source  of  gold  has  been  in  alluvial 
deposits,  in  the  sands  and  gravel  of  rivers,  and  in  beds  formed 
in  cavities  of  the  soil  of  countries.  Rivers  rolling  golden  sands 
have  been  famed  from  the  most  remote  antiquity,  and  in  such 
situations  most  of  the  gold  of  commerce  is  still  obtained.  The 
Pactolus  is  celebrated  as  the  source  of  the  enormous  wealth  of 
Croesus;  the  Danube,  the  Rhine,  the  Rhone,  and  the  Tagus,  have 
in  their  turn  been  explored  for  gold.  These  European,  and  that 
Asiatic  locality,  are  now  exhau^ed,  or  at  least  would  not  repay 
the  cost  of  working  them.  In  some  of  the  rivers  of  Transyl- 
vania, it  is  still  washed  from  the.  sands ;  but  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  gold  obtained  in  this  way  is  now  brought  from  Afri- 
ca,  where  the  rate  of  labour  is  so  low,  that  this  method  may  still 
be  profitably  employed.  In  Mexico,  and  in  New-Granada,  much 
gold  was  until  very  recently  obtained  from  alluvial  soil,  as  it  also 
was  in  Brazil.  In  the  latter  country,  however,  as  in  the  others 
we  have  before  cited,  it  has  ceased  to  be  sought  with  profit 

Crold  and  platinum  are  among  the  few  metals  which  have 
hitherto  been  found  in  quantities  sufficient  to  repay  the  labour  of 
working  them,  in  alluvial  deposits.  In  the  first  place,  their  su- 
perior value,  and  particularly  that  of  the  former,  renders  them  a 
valuable  product  when  their  absolute  quantities  are  far  less  than 
those  of  any  other  metal  existing  in  a  similar  geological  position ; 
next,  their  indestructibility  when  exposed  to  the  weather,  pre- 
vents their  disintegration,  and  consequent  dissemination;  and 
finally  their  great  wei^t  enables  them  to  resist  the  action  of  cur- 
rents of  water,  so  that  the  metals  which  had  been  originally  dif- 
fused through  many  successive  deposits  of  alluvion,  will  remain, 
after  the  lighter  matters  have  been  washed  away  by  the  action 
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of  the  same  cause  that  originally  moved  them.  Thus,  while  the 
earth  and  the  oxides  of  less  dense  metals  may  have  been  carried 
on  to  the  ocean,  the  gold  will  remain  in  positions  not  far  distant 
from  the  veins  whence  it  was  originally  removed.  Auriferous 
deposits  will  therefore  have  been  the  result  of  the  action  of  cen- 
turies ;  hence  when  exhausted  they  are  not  renewed,  and  thus 
the  regions  that  in  former  ages  furnished  gold  in  abundance,  now 
yield  it  no  longer. 

That  the  gold  which  is  found  in  alluvion,  must  at  one  time 
have  existed  in  mineral  veins  in  the  mass  of  the  earth,  is  an  opia* 
ion  which  cannot  be  controverted.    It  has,  however,  rarely  hap- 
pened that  these  original  sources  have  been  discovered.    That 
this  has  not  been  done,  seems  to  have  arisen  from  a  want  of  judg- 
ment in  conducting  the  search.    The  great  density  of  goldf,  ob- 
viously renders  it  probable  that  it  cannot  have  been  removed  far 
from  its  original  site,  by  the  action  of  water.    In  spite  of  this 
natural  result,  the  veins  have  been  most  usually  sought  in  the 
mountains  where  the  rivers  in  whose  sands  it  is  found  take 
their  rise,  instead  of  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  deposits. 
It  has  also  been  imagined  that  the  pure  gold  of  the  deposits  is  in 
the  same  state  in  which  it  formerly  existed  in  the  veins,  and 
hence  mineralogical  indications  have  been  passed  over,  which 
might  otherwise  have  led  to  the  discovery. 

Still,  veins  containing  gold  have  been  known  to  exist,  and 
many  are  now  worked.  Their  discovery,  however,  appears  to 
have  arisen  from  other  causes,  than  direct  research  growing^ out 
of  the  alluvial  deposits  which  Uiey  had  formerly  supplied.  Thus 
it  occurs  in  GrftDite  in  the  province  of  Saltzburg;  in  Gneiss  in 
Upper  Hungary ;  in  Mica  slate  in  the  Tyrol,  in  Hornblende  rock 
in  Sweden.  In  Gallicia  in  Spain,  veins  of  gold  were  worked  in 
succession  by  the  Phoenicians,  the  Carthageniansand  the  Romans. 
Veins  of  gold  are  also  known  in  the  provinces  of  Oaxaca  in  Mex- 
ico, and  Antigonia  in  New-Granada ;  and  all  the  silver  ore  of 
those  countries  contains  more  or  less  gold.  The  richest,  how- 
ever, which  are  known,  are  those  of  Brazil.  It  has  already  been 
stated  that  the  washing  of  alluvial  soils  had  ceased  in  many  places 
to  yield  any  valuable  products.    It  was  hence  imagined  Uiat  this 

E)rtion  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  that  country  was  exhausted, 
ut  about  the  year  1811,*  an  individual  of  unusual  intelligence, 
who  had  purchased  an  estate  on  which  gold  had  been  obtained^ 
and  which  was  ceasing  to  be  profitable,  inferred  that  he  was  only 
working  the  mere  refuse,  and  neglecting  the  source  whence  it 
proceeded.  He  therefore  searched  the  hills  above  the  alluvial 
deposit,  and  found  a  bed  of  micaceous  iron  stone  containing 
lumps  of  gold.    This  was  worked  by  him  with  profit  from  the 

*  WaMi— Noticca  of  Brazil. 
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year  1811,  in  which  the  discovery  was  made,  until  1825,  when 
it  was  sold  to  the  "Imperial  Brazil  Mining  Association"  for 
£  70,000  sterling.  This  ore  is  now  worked  with  great  energy, 
and  yields  on  the  average  ten  pennyweights  to  each  bushel  of  the 
formation.  Another  vein  had  been  previously  opened  in  the 
same  vicinity,  but  was  lost  through  want  of  proper  precautions, 
the  workmen  having  been  buried  by  the  caving  in  of  the  shaft 

Gold,  then,  besides  being  found  in  alluvial  deposits,  when  from 
its  imperishability  and  density,  it  is  almost  the  only  valuable  pro- 
duct, exists  also  in  the  body  of  the  earth,  under  circumstances 
similar  to  those  attending  die  ores  of  other  metals.  But  it  has 
been  so  little  sought  in  such  positions,  that  we  may  rather  judge 
by  analogy  from  what  is  found  in  other  mines,  of  the  character 
and  properties  of  those  of  eold,  than  from  any  positive  knowledge 
that  has  yet  been  attained  m  respect  to  the  latter. 

With  the  exception  which  has  been  stated  of  gold  and  platinum, 
tin  and  iron  are  the  only  metals  that  are  sources  of  profit,  when 
found  in  alluvial  deposits.  The  latter  is  so  very  abundant  in 
every  formation,  that  no  deposit  can  well  occur,  which  does  not 
contain  it,  and  it  sometimes  exists  in  recent  formations  in  large 
quantities.  Tin,  also,  is  found  in  some  basins  of  the  county  of 
Cornwall,  in  solid  masses.  But  these  iwd  metsJs  may,  with  al- 
luvial eold  and  platinum,  be  rather  ranked  as  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule.  They  are  also  found  in  far  greater  abundance,  in  sites 
analogous  to  those  which  furnish  the  other  metals.  Magnetic 
iron  is  sometimes  found  stratified  among  primitive  rocks,  and  the 
coal  formations  contain  regular  strata  of  iron  ore.  Such  strata 
are  not  found  of  any  other  metal,  and  we  may  therefore  at  once 
conclude,  that  there  is  no  probability  of  gold  being  found  under 
similar  circumstances. 

The  general  geological  site  of  the  metals,  is  in  veins,  that  tra- 
verse the  various  formations.  Veins  have  the  appearance  of  having 
once  been  fissures  or  cracks,  in  the  solid  crust  of  the  globe; 
these  have  been  afterwards  filled  up  by  substances  of  a  character 
different  from  that  of  the  rocks  they  traverse.  The  origin  of  the 
fissures  is  obviously  the  same  as  that  of  the  faults,  which  tra- 
verse, in  a  similar  manner,  all  the  more  ancient  formations ;  and 
the  substances  they  contain,  seem  to  have  been  introduced  in 
the  same  way  as  those  which  compose  the  great  dykes,  that  are 
often  to  be  seen,  sometimes  extending  throughout  the  whole  depth 
of  a  formation,  and  at  others  making  their  way  without  change 
of  direction  through  several. 

There  are  evidently  two  methods  possible,  in  which  the  veins 
may  have  been  deposited  in  the  cavities  they  fill:  they  may  have 
been  injected  from  beneath,  or  they  may  have  been  filled  by  the 
material  passing  over  their  apertures  in  a  liquid  form.  There 
can  be  little  doubt,  thai  veins  may  have  been  formed  in  both 
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these  modes.  The  former  is,  however,  that  which  is  the  most 
common,  and  the  only  one  which  we  can  admit  to  have  acted  in 
the  more  ancient  formations.  The  veins  that  exist  in  rocks  of 
this  character,  have  in  consequence  never  been  pursued  to  such 
a  depth  as  to  be  lost;  and  there  is  no- reason  to  believe,  that  they 
will  be  found  to  cease,  until  the  mineral  masses,  whence  they 
have  originated,  are  reached ;  and  these  probably  lie  far  bepeath  the 
limit  which  can  be  approached  by  human  exertion.  Veins  too 
are  often  pursued  through  several  different  formations,  and  seea 
to  enter  into  the  very  lowest,  thus  leadine  us  to  infer  that  many 
of  them  are,  like  those  which  exiist  only  in  the  older  rocks,  in- 
definite in  depth. 

The  horizontal  extent  of  veiqs  is  also  very  great  The  same 
vein  has  frequently  been  traced  for  many  miles,  and  has  in  some 
cases  been  followed,  until  the  rocks  in  which  it  exists  dip  un- 
der the  next  superior  order.  We  cannot  however  infer  that  the 
horizontal  extent  is  like  the  vertical,  indefinite. 

Veins  often  exist,  wholly  devoid  of  metallic  minerals.  Sqch 
are  the  granite  veins,  now  known  to  be  of  frequent  occurrence, 
but  which  on  their  first  discovery  caused  a  great  sensation  in  the  sci- 
entific world ;  the  veins  of  quartz  that  traverse  the  strata  of  gneiss, 
mica,  and  clay  slate ;  and  finally  in  this  class  may  be  arranged  the 
dykes  of  porphyry,  trapp,  and  basalt,  which  are  so  abundant  in 
rocks  of  almost  every  date.  Veins  that  are  metalliferous,  are  rarely 
composed,  even  for  the  greater  part,  of  the  ores  they  furnish.  More 
usually  they  consist,  on  both  faces,  in  contact  with  the  rock  they 
traverse,  of  earthy  minerals.  These  are,  according  to  their  posi- 
tion, above  or  below  the  vein  styled  its  roof  or  its  floor.  Thift 
rocky  mass,  which  thus  encloses  the  metallic  ores,  is  called  their 

fangue.  Neither  is  the  ore  the  only  mineral  substance  embraced 
y  the  gangue ;  nor  is  the  metallic  portion  of  the  vein  always,  or 
even  generally,  confined  to  a  single  substance  of  that  class.  The 
ore  therefore  usually  derives  its  name  from  the  metal  in  most 
abundance ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  precious  metals,  from  that  of 
the  greatest  value.  Thus  even  the  abundant  metal  iron,  is  mixed 
with  various  others,  as,  zinc,  tetanium,  and  arsenic,  and  the 
veins  that  contain  it,  often  abound  more  in  gangue  than  in  metal. 
The  mixture  becomes  greater,  as  the  me^  becomes  more  and 
more  rare ;  copper,  for  instance,  besides  volatile  matter,  is  gene- 
rally so  much  mixed  with  iron,  that  it  must  be  repeatedly  ex- 
posed to  the  contact  of  air,  at  an  intense  heat,  in  order  to  oxidate 
the  latter.  The  most  valuable,  perhaps,  of  the  ores  of  silver,  are 
sulphurets  of  lead,  in  which  the  silver  does  not  exist  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  change  their  crystalline  structure ;  such  are  the  more 
frequent  of  the  ores  of  the  famous  mine  of  Potosi.  In  veins  which 
yield  gold,  that  metal  forms  a  still  less  portion  of  the  whole, 
when  they  have  not  undergone  decomposition,  the  gold  is  dis- 
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seminated  in  filaments,  often  extremely  minute,  throughout  the 
gangue ;  or  it  is  mineralized  by  sulphur,  iron,  and  arsenic,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  be  wholly  imperceptible,  except  to  chemical  ana- 
lysis. 

The  ore  that  forms  the  original  source  of  by  far  the  greater 
portion  of  gold,  is  probably  an  arsenical  sulphuret  of  iron  ;  such 
is  at  least  the  case  in  the  mines  of  North  Carolina ;  and  from  what 
has  been  observed  there,  we  conceive  that  strong  presumptive 
evidence  may  be  drawn,  that  such  is  the  case  in  oUier  countries. 
We  shall  return  to  this  question  in  the  sequM,  in  describing 
more  particularly  the  mineral  riches  of  that  section  of  our  coun- 
try. 

The  gangues  of  the  veins  that  contain  metals,  are  of  a  very 
great  varie^  of  mineralogical  character.  Thus  quartz,  carbonate 
and  sulphate  of  lime,  me  sulphates  of  strontia  and  barytes, 
felspar,  and  numerous  compound  rocks,  exist  as  the  roofs  or 
floors  of  metalliferous  veins.  In  these  are  imbedded  crystallized 
minerals,  that  frequently  stud  their  drusy  cavities.  Veins  are 
in  consequence  not  only  the  principal  object  of  the  search  of  the 
miner,  but  most  interesting  to  the  mineralogist,  who  seeks  for 
the  materials  of  scientific  examination,  rather  than  for  articles  of 
direct  practical  value. 

The  breadth  of  veins  is  as  variable  as  the  substances  of  which 
they  are  composed.  We  have  connected  them  in  their  origin 
with  dykes,  but  the  connexion  may  be  further  extended,  until 
we  see  in  the  cause  discovered  by  De  Beaumont  for  the  elevation 
of  mountains,  the  same  action  that  has  given  rise  to  the  most  mi- 
nute veins.  These  masses  are,  however,  again  intersected  by 
veins,  and  there  is  a  limit,  beyond  which  the  term  vein  cannot 
be  extended.  To  determine  liiis  exactly,  is  difficult,  as  it  would 
be  hard  to  decide  at  what  degree  of  extent  we  shall  abandon  its 
application  to  the  granitic  masses,  which  in  breadth  from  a  few 
inches  to  that  of  many  miles,  appear  to  have  been  protruded 
through  the  overlying  strata* 

Veins  that  are  rich  in  metsdlic  ores,  are  however  of  comparative- 
ly small  breadth;  they  are  sometimes  extremely  minute,  and 
never  exceed  a  few  feet  Their  breadth  is  far  from  constant, 
sometimes  contracting  to  a  limit  so  small  that  it  is  hardly  possi- 
ble to  follow  them,  and  at  others  spreading  out  widely.  It  is  in 
these  wider  parts,  that  the  metsdlic  contents  of  the  vein  assume 
the  greatest  bulk,  in  proportion  to  the  gangue  ;  but  it  also  hap* 
pens,  that  in  the  thinner  parts  of  the  vein  the  ores  become  richer. 

Veins  then  are  irregular  masses  of  unknown  depth,  and  hori- 
zontal extent,  but  which^  when  metallic,  are  never  more  than  m 
few  feet  in  thickness. 

Those  veins  which  contain  a  given  metallic  substance,  in  any 
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particular  geological  formation,  usually  appear  as  if  they  belong- 
ed to  a  single  system,  and  to  have  been  formed  at  one  and  the 
same  period,  by  one  general  cause.  Other,  veins,  containing 
other  metals,  often  intersect  these,  of  earlier  or  later  geologic3 
date.  The  best  instance  of  this  sort  which  has  been  fully  explor- 
ed, is  that  found  in  Cornwall ;  the  veins  of  which  country  have 
been  so  long  worked,  that  they  are  perhaps  better  known  than 
tiiose  of  any  other  region.  The  veins  of  tin  which  exist  in  Corn- 
wall,  are  obviously  more  ancient  than  those  which  furnish  cop- 
per ;  and  of  the  latter  there  are  three  different  systems  of  differ- 
ent ages.  This  difference  of  date  is  determined  by  observing 
which  of  the  veins  cuts  and  divides  another  ;  the  more  modern 
will  of  course  be  that  which  passes  the  other  without  being  in- 
terrupted ;  and  the  more  ancient  will  have  its  course  broken. 

Their  inclination  to  the  horizon  obviously  cannot  be  constant ; 
still  there  is  generally  a  plane  in  mean  position,  by  which  their 
inclination  to  the  horizon  can  be  measured.  This  inclination 
may  be  at  every  possible  angle,  for  veins  in  mountains  whose 
stratification  is  much  inclined,  may  be  nearly  horizontal,  wWle 
in  other  cases  they  are  found  vertical. 

The  existence  of  veins  is  discovered  by  their  outcrops  at  the 
surface,  either  of  the  natural  ground,  or  where  it  has  been  worn 
away,  and  they  have  been  intersected  by  water  courses.  In  the 
latter  case,  their  inclination  may  be  often  ascertained  by  mere 
inspection  ;  in  other  cases,  it  becomes  necessary  to  open  shafts, 
or  cut  the  vein  in  its  own  direction.  A  knowledge  of  the  gene- 
ral inclination  of  a  vein  is  indispensable  in  forming  a  plan  for  its 
proper  and  profitable  working ;  it  is  therefore  essential  that  it 
should  be  the  object  of  preliminary  research  ;  and  when  it  has 
been  determined,  to  the  depth  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  it  rarely 
happens  that  any  important  error  can  arise  in  taking  the  mean 
inclination  within  this  space,  as  the  general  inclination  of  the 
vein. 

The  certainty  with  which  scientific  miners  predict  the  precise 
depth  at  which  a  vertical  shaft  shall  strike  a  given  inclined  vein, 
or  the  distance  to  which  a  horizontal  tunnel  must  be  driven  be- 
fore it  intersect  it,  is  often  a  matter  of  surprise  to  the  ignorant 
The  principles  on  which  such  predictions  rest,  are,  however, 
sure  and  simple  ;  but  the  geometric  processes  on  which  the  cal- 
culations rest,  and  by  which  the  works  are  to  be  directed,,  are 
among  the  most  difficult  in  practical  surveying.  The  profession 
of  engineer  of  mines,  which  requires  this  as  the  basis  of  a  great 
variety  of  other  scientific  knowledge,  is  one  that  in  consequence 
requires  no  small  degree  of  elementary  knowledge ;  and  they 
must  be  improved,  and  rendered  applicable  by  opportunities  for 
practice.  This  profession  is  almost  unknown  among  us,  and  the 
skill  it  demands  lies  almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of  a  few  intel- 
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ligent  foreigners,  either  graduates  of  the  European  schools  of 
mines,  or  who  have  attained  their  skill  in  the  mines  of  Mexico. 

Without  the  aid  of  scientific  skill,  mines  are  rarely  productive 
of  profit  They  may  occasionally  enrich  fortunate  individuals, 
but  are,  upon  the  average,  rather  a  drawback  than  an  improve- 
ment to  the  general  wealth. 

The  history  of  gold  mining  in  the  Brazils,  may  serve  to  illus- 
trate this.  On  the  first  discovery  of  alluvial  deposits  of  gold  in 
that  country,  many  persons  acquired  such  riches,  as  to  lead  the 
population  of  whole  provinces  to  abandon  their  regular  and  pro- 
fitable industry,  and  embark  in  the  search  for  gold.  The  result 
was,  that  the  remuneration  for  their  labour  was  less  than  it 
would  have  been  had  they  continued  to  apply  themselves  to  agri- 
culture ;  while  in  addition,  large  extents  of  fertile  soil  were 
irremediably  ruined,  by  throwing  up,  over  the  vegetable  mould, 
the  unproductive  substances  that  contained  the  metal.  When 
the  washing  of  alluvial  soil  would  no  longer  afibrd  even  the 
means  of  subsistence,  veins  were  sought  for,  but  these  were  in 
general  pursued  only  so  far  as  they  could  be  opened  out  at  the 
surface.    To  use  the  words  of  Walsh — 

**Thev  never  penetrated  out  of  the  light,  and  when  a  vein  dipped,  it  was  im- 
mediate^  abandoned,  and  given  up  as  a  thing  altogether  beyond  human  pursuit. 

'<  At  the  time  the  English  companies  were  formedy  the  generality  of  the  inha« 
bitants  of  Rio  considered  that  the  speculators  were  about  to  bury  their  capital  in 
an  unprofitable  and  hopeless  pursuit,  and,  what  is  more  extraordinary  still,  this 
opinion  was  entertained  b^  many  in  the  province  itself,  and  in  the  very  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  richest  mmes.  They  could  not  comprehend  what  could  induce 
the  English  to  come  and  mine  in  Brazil.  A  Brazilian  called  upon  my  friend 
Mr.  Duvall,  shortly  after  his  arrival  at  Rio,  to  entreat  him  to  disclose,  by  the  aid 
of  what  wonderful  instruments  he  would  be  enabled  to  discover  where  the  gold 
hy  under  the  {ground,  without  having  to  dig  for  it.  Was  it  a  glass  to  see  through 
the  soil,  or  an  iron  possessing  some  magic  power  to  indicate  the  presence  of  the 
precious  metal }  Without  some  such  assistance,  he  was  sure  the  English  wouJd 
not  be  such  foob  as  to  embark  in  a  pursuit;  which  they,  on  the  spot,  could  not 
render  profitable." 

Universal  experience  appears  to  prove  that  the  search  for  gold  * 
in  alluvial  deposits,  is  not  a  sure  source  of  general  wealth,  and 
rarely  enriches  more  than  a  few  individuals.  The  opening  of 
veins  at  the  mere  surface,  is  also  but  seldom  attended  with  any 
great  amount  of  profit  Neither  of  these  however  requires  either 
great  skill  or  large  capital.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  enterprises 
that  seek  veins  at  a  considerable  depth  ;  these  call  for  scientific 
skill,  to  determine  the  mode  of  working  and  manner  of  approach- 
ing the  vein ;  require  powerful  machinery,  to  raise  the  water 
with  which  the  earth  is  charged,  and  to  elevate  the  ore  and  rub- 
bish of  the  mine  to  the  surface  ;  ^leries  must  be  run,  and  shafts 
sunk,  to  establish  a  circulation  of  air,  and  lead  the  water  from 
the  veins  to  the  place  at  which  it  is  elevated  ;  and  finally,  as  such 
enterprises  must  be  extensive,  in  order,  to  be  profitable,  appa- 
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ratus  for  extracting  the  metal,  of  great  extent  and  cost,  must  be 
provided.     Large  capital  must  therefore  be  embarked  in  such 
enterprises,  and  its  application  must  be  directed  by  talent  and 
acquirement  of  a  high  order.     If  the  risk  of  the  monied  invest- 
ment, and  the  skill  with  which  it  is  applied,  be  adequately  remu* 
nerated,  a  mine  may  be  said  to  be  doing  well ;  and  thus  it  hap- 
pens that  the  real  value  of  veins,  however  extensive,  is  rarely 
great ;  and  sites  for  mining  are  rather  to  be  regarded  in  the  light 
of  positions,  in  which  money  and  intelligence  can  be  profitably 
employed,  than  as  possessing  in  themselves  any  sreat  intrinsic 
value.     To  a  country,  as  forming  a  point  of  attraction  for  extrin- 
sic capital,  and  the  means  of  employing  a  large  population,  they 
will  be  of  immense  importance ;  but,  considered  as  individual 
property,  a  vein  is  of  little  account     A  want  of  proper  reflection 
on  this  subject,  has  led,  in  the  gold  region  of  our  country,  to 
many  ruinous  speculations.     It  has  been  conceived  sufficient  to 
secure  the  veins,  if  known  to  be  rich,  at  any  cost,  however  great ; 
while  no  calculation  has  been  made  of  the  capital  which  will  be 
required  to  work  them,  nor  any  sound  reflection,  that  even  the 
largest  capitsJ,  if  applied  without  skill,  is  rather  a  more  rapid 
road  to  rum,  than  a  sure  means  of  success. 

A  metallic  vein,  unless  its  inclination  to  the  horixon  be  very 
small,  should  never  be  opened  at  the  surface.  The  ore,  in  the 
first  place,  is  rarely  as  rich  as  it  is  beneath,  in  consequence  of 
having  for  ages  been  within  the  reach  of  extrinsic  causes.  In  the 
second  place,  all  working  of  this  character  tends  to  embarraas 
future  proceedings,  and  will  often  lead  to  subsequent  expendi- 
tures, greater  than  all  the  profit  that  can  be  derived  from  it  We 
may  state  the  most  obvious  of  all  the  reasons  why  this  should  be 
the  case.  The  great  trench,  which  a  workins  open  to  the  light 
forms,  becomes  a  channel  which  must  often  oe  the  most  direct 
course  for  much  surface  water ;  this  will  enter  the  vein,  and  follow 
its  direction,  and  thus  not  only  involve  a  greater  reeular  expen- 
diture for  drainage,  but  will  often,  during  heavy  rams,  prevent 
all  attempts  at  reaching  the  ore  from  beneath. 

A  vein,  it  may  also  be  stated,  is  always  more  advantageously 
worked  between  two  difierent  levels,  by  commencing  at  the  lower 
one,  than  it  is  by  beginning  at  the  upper.  In  the  former  case,  the 
ore  and  rubbish  fall  from  the  miners  to  the  lower  points,  the  mo- 
ment they  are  separated,  and  the  water  subsides  to  the  well  provid- 
ed to  receive  it ;  in  proceeding  upwards,  the  number  of  men  that 
can  be  applied,  will  increase  at  each  step  in  arithmetic  progression ; 
the  air  too,  except  in  coal  mines,  will  be  always  pure,  for  both 
the  carbonic  acid  of  the  mine,  and  that  generated  by  respiration, 
will  fall  by  its  gravity  to  the  lower  points. 

On  the  other  nand,  in  working  downwards,  every  piece  of  ore 
or  nibbish  must  be  raised  from  its  place  by  main  strength  ^  the 
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water  will  be  continually  descending  to  the  place  of  working ; 
and  the  foul  air  will  be  continually  accumulating,  unless  removed 
by  sufficient  ventilation  ;  and  this  must  be  artificial,  and  there- 
fore costly. 

Surface  working  being  rejected,  the  depth  at  which  a  vein  is 
to  be  struck  is  of  great  consequence  to  its  being  successfully 
explored.  If  struck  at  too  small  a  depth,  it  gives  access  to  a 
quantity  of  ore,  that  may  often  be  too  small  to  repay  the  expenses; 
for  the  quantity  which  will  be  rendered  accessible  by  a  given  shaft, 
may  be  said  to  vary  nearly  with  the  square  of  the  depth.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  preliminary  expenses  of  sinking  a  shaft,  the 
cost  of  draining  machinery,  and  oi  raising  the  ore,  will  all  be 
enhanced  by  an  increase  of  depth.  The  relative  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  different  depths,  at  each  different  site,  may  be 
made  a  subject  of  strict  calculation,  into  which  the  method  of 
maxima  and  minima  might  be  introduced  with  advantage. 

It  must  also  be  taken  into  account,  that  the  whole  of  the  ma- 
chinery, and  most  of  the  galleries  and  shafts  of  the  mine,  will 
become  useless,  so  soon  as  the  portion  of  the  vein  rendered  ac- 
cessible by  them,  shall  be  exhausted  ;  it  therefore  follows  that  a 
sufficient  extent  must  be  attempted,  in  order  to  be  sure  that  the 
whole  of  their  cost  shall  be  fully  reimbursed,  before  it  is  neces- 
sary to  throw  them  aside,  and  make  new  arrangoiiients.  It  may 
thus  happen,  that  in  two  positions  of  exactly  equal  natural  ad- 
vantages, one  undertaking,  with  the  command  of  sufficient  capi- 
tal to  erect  powerful  machinery,  and  reach  the  vein  at  a  consid- 
erable depth,  shall  yield  enormous  profits;  while  another, restricted 
for  want  of  funds  to  less  costly  preparations,  shall  be  ruinous 
to  the  parties  concerned  in  it 

An  examination  of  the  locality  will  determine,  whether  a  vein 
must  be  approached  by  a  vertical  shaft,  excavated  and  drained 
by  pumping  machinery ;  or  whether  it  may  be  reached  by  a  gal- 
lery. A  careful  survey  of  the  ground,  compared  with  the  direc- 
tion and  inclination  of  the  vein,  will  point  out  the  proper  position 
for  a  shaft  that  will  reach  it  at  some  given  depth ;  or  enable  the 

filace  whence  the  gallery  is  to  be  driven  to  be  properly  chosen. 
n  the  latter  case,  it  may  be  stated,  that  it  should  always  be  placed 
at  the  lowest  possible  level,  which  will  secure  the  discharge  of  the 
waters  which  it  will  have  to  convey.  In  respect  to  the  shaft,  it  may 
be  taken  as  a  general  rule,  that  it  should  never  cut  the  vein ;  but 
should  be  so  situated,  that  the  latter  may  be  reached  by  a  gallery 
at  the  required  depth ;  the  shaft  must  therefore  be  sunk  to  such 
a  distance  beneath  its  union  with  the  gallery,  that  a  well  may 
be  formed  before  it  can  cut  the  vein,  which  will  receive  any  excess 
of  water,  growing  out  of  local  causes,  or  the  temporary  derange- 
ment of  the  pumping  machinery.  That  this  is  a  proper  precau- 
tion, will  be  at  once  seen^  when  we  consider  that  the  veins  being 
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almost  always  more  open  in  their  structure  than  the  rocks  in 
which  they  lie^  become  water-courses;  and  that,  when  they  are 
cut  by  a  shaft,  the  fluid  must  rise  in  the  latter,  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  liquid  in  a  pipe ;  it  may  therefore  suddenly  increase 
to  such  an  extent,  that  no  machinery  will  discharge  its  first  im- 
petuous flow.  It  will  hence  be  obvious,  that  veins,  unless  nearly 
vertical,  can  generally  be  more  advantageously  approached  fro]|i 
the  side  of  their  roof,  than  from  that  of  the  floor.  Local  circum- 
stances may  occasionally  render  this  mode  of  approach  impos- 
sible ;  but  it  is  often  better  to  incur  great  apparent  sacrifices,  than 
to  venture  to  approach  a  vein  from  behind. 

When  mines  cannot  be  reached  by  means  of  horizontal  galle- 
ries, the  water  must  be  extracted  by  machinery.  This  may  be 
driven  either  by  animal  power  or  by  steam.  The  latter  has,  in 
almost  all  cases,  a  decided  advantage,  from  the  regularity  and 
certainty  of  its  action.  Still,  animals  may  necessarily  be  em- 
ployed for  temporary  purposes,  and  may  even  be  best  when  the 
depth  is  not  too  great  Pumps,  either  forcing  or  lifting,  are  adapt- 
ed to  the  action  of  the  steam  engine  alone,  but  where  animals 
are  to  be  used,  they  must  be  rejected.  The  continual  circulation 
in  one  direction,  and  in  the  same  path,  speedily  destroys  horses 
or  even  mules ;  and  pumps  waste  a  very  great  proportion  of  the 
moving  powenp.lThe  horse-gin,  the  Manege  du  Maraicher  of  the 
French,  is  the  best  application  of  animal  power  to  such  a  pur- 
pose which  has  yet  been  discovered.  If  to  this  be  adapted  the 
Mexican  bucket,  formed  of  leather  instead  of  wood  and  iron,  by 
which  plan  a  great  and  useless  weight  is  removed,  the  most  ad- 
vantageous application  which  has  hitherto  been  made  of  animal 
power  is  obtained.  In  this  apparatus  two  buckets  rise  and  fall 
alternately,  full  and  empty.  The  horses,  therefore,  after  having 
moved  in  a  circle  for  a  time  in  one  direction,  are  turned  when 
the  buckets  reach  their  lowest  and  highest  points,  and  move  for 
an  equal  leneth  of  time  in  an  opposite  direction.  Thus  they  not 
only  apply  their  strength  advantageously,  but  by  the  frequent 
changes  of  direction,  are  preserved  from  the  distress  to  which  m 
continual  circulation  exposes  them. 

So  far,  the  same  general  principles  apply  to  mines  of  every 
description.  It  will  be  obvious  that  they  must  be  modified  by 
the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  the  different  metals  exist. 
Those  metals  which  are  most  abundant  in  nature,  are  also  found 
in  greater  quantities  in  the  veins  that  yield  them.  It  hence  fol- 
lows, that  the  capital  necessary  for  profitable  working  will  be  less^ 
almost  in  the  inverse  proportion  of  the  abundance  of  the  metal. 
We  say  the  necessary  expenses,  for  it  will  sometimes  hap{>eny 
that  the  very  abundance  of  the  ore  will  authorize  great  original 
expenditures,  although  the  product  may  be  of  low  price.    Coal 
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mines  might,  if  included  within  our  general  view,  be  cited  as  an 
instance  of  this  sort 

When  the  ore  has  once  been  raised  from  the  mine,  each  par- 
ticular variety  requires  its  own  peculiar  manipulation  and  treat- 
ment, in  order  to  obtain  from  it  the  pure  metal.  These  vary  not 
only  with  the  species  of  metal,  but  with  the  quality  and  richness 
of  the  ore ;  with  the  nature  of  the  earthy  substances  that  form 
its  gangue.  So  also  will  the  fact,  whether  the  ore  contain  vola- 
tile matter,  have  a  great  influence  upon  the  manner  in  which  it 
may  be  most  successfully  reduced.  We  must  therefore  abandon 
any  further  general  investigation,  and  restrict  ourselves  to  the 
consideration  of  the  treatment  proper  for  the  ores  of  gold. 

When  gold  is  found  in  alluvial  deposits,  it  may  be  dissemi- 
nated in  grains  of  all  sizes,  from  some  pounds  in  weight,  down 
to  such  as  are  invisible  to  the  naked  eye.  The  larger  pieces  may 
be  picked  out  by  the  hand ;  to  separate  the  residue,  the  process 
called  washing  must  be  resorted  to.  In  this,  advantage  is  taken 
of  the  mechanical  agency  of  water;  which  is  capable,  at  different 
velocities,  when  running  in  a  stream,  or  merely  agitated,  of  mov- 
ing earthy  or  metallic  substances,  of  different  magnitudes  and 
densities.  If,  therefore,  a  mixed  mass  of  heavy  metal  and  earthy 
matter  be  placed  in  a  vessel,  water  poured  upon  it,  and  the  ves- 
sel agitated,  the  finer  particles  of  earth  will  be  first  removed, 
next  the  coarser,  while  the  metal  will  remain  behind.  This 
simple  principle  has  been  modified  in  various  manners,  from  the 
rude  callibash  of  the  African  gold-finders,  to  the  beautiful  and 
efficient  machine  of  the  Ch.  V.  de  Rivafinoli.  In  this,  the  earth 
to  be  washed  is  reduced  to  fine  powder,  and  mixed  up  with 
water ;  in  which  state,  it  is  introduced  into  a  tube  placed  in  the 
middle  of  a  tub,  and  reaching  nearly  to  its  bottom.  In  the  space 
surrounding  the  tube,  horizontal  arms  revolve,  bearing  spindles ; 
these  give  a  rapid  centrifugal  motion  to  the  muddy  liquid  as  it 
rises  from  the  lower  end  of  the  tube.  By  this,  the  earthy  por- 
tions are  retained  in  a  state  of  suspension  in  the  liquid,  while  the 
heavier  parts  subside.  The  water  containing  the  former  is  per- 
mitted to  escape  at  apertures  pierced  at  different  depths  in  the  side 
of  the  tub,  which  are  opened  in  rotation,  as  the  operation  pro- 
ceeds ;  the  upper  ones  being  first  opened.  During  the  discharge 
from  each  of  these,  the  liquid  is  kept  up  to  the  level  of  the  aper- 
ture by  the  addition  of  fresh  water,  and  the  process  is  considered 
complete,  when  the  water  runs  clear  from  the  lower  aperture. 
As  much  as  this  had  been  gained  by  some  previous  machines, 
although  they  had  not  come  into  general  use.  The  greatest  of 
Rivafinoli's  improvements  upon  former  inventions,  consists  in 
removing  the  washed  ore  from  the  bottom  of  the  tub,  by  which 
the  necessity  of  dismounting  the  whole  of  the  apparatus  is  avoided. 
This  machine  may,  of  course,  be  moved  by  any  appropriate  me- 
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chanical  aeent,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  locality, 
and  is  likely  to  prove  of  vast  importance  to  the  mining  districts 
of  our  country. 

The  soil  to  be  ws^shed,  ought  in  all  cases  to  be  prepared,  by 
being  crushed  to  a  certain  degree  of  fineness,  which  will  differ  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  apparatus.  If  Uie  gold  be  intimately 
combined,  mechanically  or  chemically,  with  other  substances, 
in  addition  to  a  preliminary  grinding,  it  may  be  necessary  to  em* 
ploy  the  process  of  amalgamation. 

When  gold  exists  in  veins,  it  may  be  occasionally,  and  is  often 
in  a  metallic  state,  forming  filaments  of  greater  or  less  size,  in 
earthy  minerals  or  rocks.  These  require  to  be  stamped  and 
broken  into  small  pieces,  before  they  can  be  subjected  to  the  ope- 
ration of  grinding.  Should  the  metal  be  mineralized  by  sulphur 
and  arsenic,  these  must  be  separated  by  a  careful  roasting,  and 
the  ore  will  still  probably  demand  that  it  undergo  the  action  of 
stampers.  These  are  arranged  and  driven  by  machinery,  in  a 
mode  very  similar  to  that  in  which  the  pestles  of  rice  and  pow- 
der mills  are  set  in  motion. 

The  operations  of  grinding  and  amalgamation,  may  be  per- 
formed at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  apparatus  ;  and  it  is  in 
these  that  there  is  room,  not  only  for  the  greatest  choice  in  the 
form  of  the  machinery,  but  for  the  greatest  exhibition  of  skill 
and  intelligence  in  the  conduct  of  the  process.  Gold  bein^  of  a 
highly  malleable  character,  does  not  break  under  the  action  of 
pressure,  or  even  of  direct  exposure  to  blows  ;  but  is  sprea'd  out 
into  thin  plates  or  leaves.  Between  it  and  water  there  is  no  at- 
traction of  cohesion,  so  that  the  thin  leaves  may,  in  spite  of  its 
density,  become  buoyant  on  the  surface  of  water.  Without  pro* 
per  precautions,  then,  they  will  be  liable  to  be  carried  away,'ia 
the  subsequent  process  of  washing.  So  also,  the  process  of  amal* 
gamation,  by  which  the  gold  is  caused  to  unite  with  mercury, 
must  be  performed  by  long  and  continued  trituration.  Great  as 
is  the  mechanical  attraction  that  exists  between  mercury  and  gold, 
the  density  of  the  latter  is  an  opposing  force,  which  requires  to 
be  overcome  by  adequate  mechanical  means.  When  a  metal  is 
lighter  than  mercury,  that  liquid  seems  as  if  it  were  drawn  into 
the  pores  of  the  other,  by  a  capillary  action,  and  the  union  is 
rapid  and  complete.  Thus  a  sheet  of  tin  foil,  dropped  upon  tho 
surface  of  mercury,  will  be  rapidly  corroded  by  it,  and  speedily^ 
disappear.  It  is  otherwise  with  gold ;  the  only  species  of  motion 
which  seems  adequate  to  compel  the  mercury  to  take  up  every 
particle  that  exists  in  a  mixed  mass  of  earth  and  metal,  is  one 
similar  in  principle  to  the  slab  and  muller  of  paint  grinders.  To 
render  even  this  efiectual,  the  substance  exposed  to  it  must  be 
reduced  to  impalpable  powder.  For  this  purpose,  it  must  be 
ground  in  water,  the  presence  of  which  has  an  important  influ« 
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ence  in  facilitating  the  mechanical  means  by  which  refractory 
bodies  are  crushed  and  divided. 

So  great  is  the  diflSculty  which  attends  these  important  parts 
of  the  processes,  that  it  very  frequently  happens,  that  no  incon- 
siderable portion  of  the  gold  contained  in  the  ore,  escapes  the  ac- 
tion of  the  mercury,  and  as  has  been  explained,  floats  off  in  the 
course  of  the  washing. 

The  best  form  of  apparatus  which  has  yet  been  introduced,  for 
the  double  purpose  of  grinding  and  amalgamating,  is  the  Mexi- 
can mill  or  arrastre.  Our  American  miners  are  indebted  for  the 
introduction  of  this,  to  the  same  gentleman  of  whom  we  have 
spoken  as  the  invejntor  of  the  best  washing  machine.  Previous 
to  this  date,  the  form  of  mill  used  in  Chili,  had  been  most  gene- 
rally adopted.  This  is  probably  not  employed  in  that  country 
without  sufficient  reason  ;  \vi  North  Carolina  it  has  been  found 
inefficient,  lea  vine  in  many  cases  half  the  gold  the  ore  originally 
contained.  In  all  the  experiments  we  have  seen  with  the  two 
apparatus,  there  was  a  difference  in  the  product,  more  than  equal 
to  the  whole  expense  of  this  part  of  the  process.  We  are  how- 
ever inclined  to  think,  that  a  combination  of  the  two  methods 
would  produce  the  greatest  product  The  Chilian  mill,  in  which 
a  circular  stone  is  carried  round  on  a  horizontal  axle,  and  which 
turns  upon  a  bed,  seems  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose  of 
crushing  the  ore,  but  is  insufficient  to  produce  that  steady  and 
regular  pressure  requisite  in  amalgamation.  But  to  judge  from 
the  analogy  of  other  metallurgic  processes,  it  should  be  applied 
to  the  ore  when  in  a  dry  state.  It  will  therefore  probably  an- 
swer as  an  fn termed iate  process  between  the  stampers  and  the 
Mexican  arrastre.  The  amalgamation  having  been  cbmpleted, 
the  combined  gold  and  mercury  must  be  separated  by  washing, 
a  process  whose  principles  have  already  been  mentioned.  The 
clean  amalgam  is  then  freed  from  any  excess  of  mercury,  by 
straining  it  through  leather.  It  remains  that  the  mercury  should 
be  separated ;  this  is  done  by  distillation.  The  distillation  of 
the  mercury  is  at  present  effected  to  great  advantage,  and  with 
litde  loss,  by  heating  the  amalgam  in  a  close  cast  iron  retort. 
The  introduction  of  this  has  very  mqch  lessened  the  expense  of 
obtaining  the  precious  metals  from  their  ores.  In  the  earlier 
form  of  this  process,  the  whole  of  the  mercury  was  wasted  ;  even 
with  all  the  improvements  previous  to  the  introduction  of  close 
retorts,  much  was  dissipated.  Now,  none  need  be  lost,  except 
what  is  converted  into  oxide  by  the  long  and  continued  tritura- 
tion to  which  it  is  subjected  in  contact  with  the  air.  This  ap- 
pears, from  actual  observation,  to  amount  to  about  ten  per  cent. 

That  the  state  of  North  Carolina  contained  mines  of  gold,  was 
first  ascertained  about  forty  years  ago.  Dr.  Thornton,  lone  at  the 
head  of  tiie  Pat^it  Office  of  the  United  States,  seems  to  deserve 
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the  praise  of  having,  at  a  very  early  period,  satisfied  himself  of 
their  great  importance.  Still  he  was  unable  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  public  towards  them,  and  derived  no  individual  benefit 
from  his  knowledge.     For  thirty  years  past,  the  proprietors  and 
occupants  of  land  in  Cabarras  and  Montgon>ery  counties,  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  washing  the  beds  of  streams,  and  masses  of 
gold  of  considerable  size  were  occasionally  found.     One  of  these 
weighed  twenty-eight  pounds,  and  others  from  four  to  sixteen 
pounds.  Similar  deposits  were  subsequently  discovered  in  Anson 
and  Mecklenburg  counties.  No  idea  however  appeared  to  be  en- 
tertained, that  these  rich  beds  have  their  source  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  ;  and  the  existence  of  veins  appears  to  have  escaped  an 
observer  as  acute,  learned,  and  intelligent,  as  Professor  Olmstead. 
That  gentleman,  in  1821,  limited  the  extent  of  the  gold  region 
to  a  circle  eighteen  miles  in  radius,  described  around  a  point  dis- 
tant about  eight  miles  from  the  junction  of  the  Uwharree  and 
Catawba  rivers,  in  a  direction  west  by  south. 

That  regular  veins,  containing  ores  of  gold,  existed  in  this  re- 
gion, was  the  discovery  of  Mamias  Barringer,  to  whom  the  ge- 
neral prosperity  of  the  Southern  States  will  hereafter  be  under 
the  greatest  obligations.  While  washing  the  sand  of  a  small  streani 
for  gold,  he  observed,  that  on  ascending  the  stream,  the  deposit 
wholly  ceased,  at  a  particular  place.    «iust  at  this  place,  he  per- 
ceived a  vein  of  quartz  running  mto  the  bank  at  right  angles  to  the 
course  of  the  rivulet.  On  examining  this,  he  found  gold  in  place 
in  the  quartzy  gangue.    Such  at  least  is  the  account  in  the  pa- 
pers attached  to  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.    We  have,   however,  seen  rich  and  beautiful 
specimens  of  this  ore,  containing  gold  in  the  metallic  state,  dift* 
seminated  through  a  gangue  of  sulphate  of  barytes,  which  has 
probably  been  mistaken  for  quartz.    Of  all  the  veins  which  we 
have  examined,  or  of  which  we  have  seen  specimens,  it  is  pOT- 
haps  the  only  one,  that  when  observed  by  a  person  unskilled^  m 
chemical  analysis,  could  have  been  at  once  pronounced  to  be  rich 
in  gold.    If,  then,  the  discovery  of  Mr.  Barringer  was  undoubt^ 
edly  the  result  of  an  admirably  combined  system  of  reasoning,,  it 
owes  its  success  to  an  accidental  natural  circumstance. 

This  vein  having  been  discovered,  a  search  was  instantly  made 
for  others,  in  various  parts  of  North  Carolina.  Indeed,  to  a  tra« 
veller  in  that  country,  the  only  wonder  now  is,  that  they  could 
have  so  long  escaped  notice.  From  characters  which  we  shall 
hereafter  describe,  these  veins  remain  permanent  in  a  soil  formed 
of  decomposing  rocks;  they  are  therefore  to  be  seen,  conspicuously 
traversing  the  country  in  every  direction.  Many  of  them,  no 
doubt,  contain  no  gold,  but  most  of  these  will  probably  be  found 
rich  in  other  metals,  when  a  sufficient  degree  of  scientific  skill 
shall  b^  brought  into  action  ^  and  when  Uie  more  enticing  quest 
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for  the  precious  metals,  shall  have  in  some  measure  abated.  Some 
of  the  veins  that  contain  gold,  have  already  furnished  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  sulphuret  of  copper ;  and  although  it  may  not 
be,  in  these  cases,  sufficiently  abundant,  to  induce  the  working 
of  them,  for  this  product  alone,  it  mav  even  here  be  a  valuable 
collateral  object;  while  it  seems  to  furnish  an  indication,  that 
larger  masses  of  it  are  not  wanting  in  the  neighbourhood.  Veins 
are  now  known  to  exist,  in  Cabarras,  Mecklenburg,  Anson, 
Montgomery,  Davidson,  Guilford,  Rowan,  Lincoln,  and  Randolph 
counties;  and  rich  alluvial  deposits  have  been  discovered  in  Ru- 
therford and  Burke.  Such  is  the  rapid  progress  of  discovery, 
that  even  this  extensive  list,  we  should  be  inclined  to  say,  does 
not  at  the  present  moment  comprise  all  the  districts  of  North 
Carolina  in  which  gold  has  been  found. 

The  country  in  which  veins  have  been  explored,  is  of  a  very 
peculiar  geological  character.  On  a  first  inspection,  all  its  more 
level  parts  appear  to  be  merely  alluvial,  or  at  any  rate  diluvial 
deposits.  In  Randolph  and  Chatham  counties,  however,  rises  a 
groupe  of  granitic  mountains,  to  a  height  which  is  estimated  to  be 
at  least  1500  feet  above  the   level  of  the  sea.    Between  this 

?*oupe  and  the  Blue  Ridge,  extends  a  wide  valley,  in  which  the 
adkin  and  Catawba,  with  their  tributaries,  flow.  The  greater 
part  of  the  soil  of  this  valley  is  a  red  adhesive  loam,  interspersed 
m  many  places  with  a  white  tenacious  clay.  The  former  is  so 
similar  to  the  isoil  in  the  valley  of  the  Raritan,  that  a  mere  super- 
ficial inspection  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  it  was  formed  bv 
the  decomposition  of  red  sand  stone,  as  is  the  case  with  the  soil 
of  that  region.  A  very  remarkable  feature,  however,  presents 
itself,  which  at  once  leads  to  a  doubt  whether  this  supposition  be 
correct  Veins  of  quartz  are  to  be  seen  traversing  the  loam  and 
clay,  in  a  variety  of  directions,  and  protruding  their  hard  unde- 
eomposed  masses,  wherever  the  soil  has  been  worn  by  streams, 
or  cut  in  the  formation  of  roads.  It  might  hence  be  inferred, 
that  this  soil  is  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  some  older  rock, 
which  these  veins  had  at  one  time  traversed.  That  this  is  the 
ease,  is  speedily  perceived  on  a  closer  examination. 

The  whole  country,  so  far  as  the  influence  of  the  external  air 
has  reached,  or  where  it  is  exposed  to  the  alternate  action  of  the 
atmosphere,  is  composed  of  the  friable  substances  we  have  men- 
tioned ;  but  so  soon  as  the  level  of  perennial  springs  is  reached, 
rock  is  discovered.  This  rock  is  of  two  distinct  characters,  whose 
geological  relation  to  each  other  is  not  yet  clearly  ascertained. 
One  of  these  rocks  is  a  true  and  perfect  granite,  the  other  a  horn- 
blende roek,  or  greenstone.  It  seems  questionable  whether  both 
of  these  be  granitoid  rocks  of  the  same  date  and  geological  cha- 
racter, or  whether  the  greenstone  have  penetrated  the  granite  in 
dykes,  and  spread  upon  it  in  overlying  masses ;  or  again,  whether 
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the  greenstone  be  not  secondary.  From  the  occurrence  of  co- 
lumnar greenstone  in  perfect  dykes,  and  from  the  appearance  of 
the  upper  soil,  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  second  is  the  more 
probable  of  the  three  opinions.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be 
urged,  that  in  the  Charlotte  mine,  which  has  been  pursued  to  m 
greater  depth  than  any  other,  no  appearance  of  dykes  has  been 
manifested ;  for  the  veins  seem  to  traverse  both  the  greenstone 
and  sranite  indiscriminately,  without  undergoing  any  change, 
whether  in  breadth,  in  constitution,  or  in  direction. 

Both  of  these  rocks  are  liable  to  speedy  decomposition  on  ex- 
posure to  the  air;  the  felspar  of  the  granite  passes  into  kaolin, 
and  constitutes  the  base  of  the  white  clay  soil,  of  which  we  hare 
spoken;  the  iron,  which  forms  so  great  a  portion  of  the  other  rock, 
assumes,  on  contact  with  the  atmosphere,  its  highest  state  of  oxi- 
dation, and  gives  to  the  loam  its  peculiar  red  colour.  The  latter 
rock  appears  to  be  the  origin  of  the  whole  of  the  soil  of  that  pe- 
culiar colour,  which  forms  so  ereat  a  part,  not  only  of  the  state  of 
North  Carolina,  but  of  Virginia  ;  gives  their  rivers  the  colour  of 
blood ;  and  forms  the  surface  of  their  richer  alluvial  valleys. 

Between  the  granite  of  North  Carolina,  and  that  of  Cornwall 
in  England,  in  which  tin  is  found,  there  is  a  strong  and  remark- 
able similarity.  Both  are  rapidly  decomposed  on  exposure  to  the 
alternate  action  of  air  and  moisture ;  both  are  permanent  wherever 
they  are  protected  by  water  from  the  action  of  the  air.  In  hand 
specimens  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other* 
The  granite  of  Cornwall  is  overlaid  by  clay  slate.  This  is  also 
said  to  exist  in  the  gold  region  of  North  Carolina ; — we  must  con- 
fess that  we  were  unable  to  discover  it,  and  all  our  observations 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  country  is  primitive  in  its  charac- 
ter. 

The  granite  of  Cornwall  is  traversed  by  veins  and  dykes  of 
porphyry.  May  not  the  greenstone  of  North  Carolina  replace 
this  rock?  The  mines  of  Cornwall  have  been  worked  for  more 
than  twenty-five  hundred  years,  and  are  now  pursued  at  a  greet 
depth.  Are  we  not  autliorized  to  conclude,  from  analogy,  that 
like  those,  the  veins  which  yield  gold  are  inexhaustible?  No  vein 
in  North  Carolina  has  been  yet  followed  more  than  120  feet  from 
the  surface,  while  in  Cornwall  veins  are  worked  in  an  identical 
rock  to  the  depth  of  1600  feet 

Although  the  veins  which  contain  gold,  are  themselves  perma- 
nent, even  where  the  rocks  they  traverse  have  been  wholly  d^> 
composed ;  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  imbedded  ores.  The  gold, 
of  course,  where  imbedded  in  quartz  or  other  earthy  mineral,  is 
unchanged,  and  appears  with  its  metallic  lustre  and  other  cha- 
racters. But  the  veins  are  full  of  cavities,  in  which  is  imbedded  a 
pulverulent  ochry  substance,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  perox- 
ide of  iron.    In  other  and  higher  parts  of  the  vein,  pure  sulphur 
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is  often  found,  and  the  inference  is  almost  direct,  that  the  two 
substances  have  arisen  from  the  decomposition  of  sulphuret  of 
iron,  at  a  heat  sufficient  to  sublime  the  sulphur.  This  inference 
is  confirmed  on  ]>enetrating  to  those  depths  at  which  the  de- 
composition of  the  rocks  that  contain  the  veins  ceases.  Here 
the  pulverulent  oxide  is  no  longer  to  be  seen,  and  the  veins  be- 
come in  many  instances  compact  masses  of  quartz  filled  with  im- 
bedded pyrites.  The  most  perfect  illustration  of  this  fact,  is  to 
be  seen  at  Capp's  mine,  in  Mecklenburg  county.  In  this,  af- 
ter the  miners  had  pursued  the  vein  to  a  depth  c^  forty  or  fifty 
feet,  in  the  form  of  fissile  cellular  quartz,  filled  with  peroxide  of 
iron,  they  came  suddenly  to  a  hard  and  refractory  mass.  In  the 
absence  of  all  experience,  they  concluded  that  the  vein  was  ex- 
hausted, and  were  about  to  abandon  all  further  search.  The  ad- 
vice of  an  intelligent  foreigner  urged  them  to  proceed,  and  taught 
them,  that  they  had  only  reached  the  point  at  which  the  vein 
could  be  considered  as  having  developed  itself.  This  opinion  is 
confirmed  by  the  result ;  for  the  product  of  the  mine  has  so  far 
exceeded  all  expectation,  and  all  the  arrangements  which  had 
been  made  for  reducing  the  metal,  that  80,000  bushels  of  the  ore 
lie  at  the  present  moment  at  the  mouth  of  the  mine,  waiting  the 
erection  of  new  machinery. 

Where  the  contents  of  the  vein  are  in  a  decomposed  state,  not 
only  does  the  quartz  exhibit  visible  particles  of  gold,  but  they 
may  be  also  seen  in  the  earthy  oxide  of  iron.  Still,  experi* 
ence  seems  to  show,  that  those  ores  in  which  the  sight,  even 
aided  by  a  magnifier^  can  detect  no  trace  of  that  metal,  are  the 
richest  Where  the  decomposition  ceases  altogether,  no  gold 
can  be  distinguished  by  the  sight,  except  the  little  which  is  im- 
bedded in  the  gangue.  This  is  in  all  cases  of  but  small  account, 
the  principal  riches  being  confined  to  the  oxide  of  iron  in  the 
former  case,  and  to  the  pyrites  in  the  latter.  In  the  pyrites,  the 
gold  appears  to  be  completely  mineralized  ;  and  the  simple  in- 
spection of  the  mines  of  North  Carolina,  will  destroy  the  fre- 
quently repeated  theory,  that  gold  is  never  found  except  in  a 
native  metallic  state.  Its  affinity  for  iron  and  sulphur  is  well 
known,  as  well  as  for  arsenic ;  and  thus,  although  it  cannot  be 
found  in  nature,  in  a  state  of  combination  with  oxygen,  for  which 
it  has  so  feeble  an  attraction,  its  existence  in  combination  with  the 
above  named  substances,  is  perfectly  consistent  with  its  chemical 
character. 

It  is  a  fact,  which  at  first  sight  appears  remarkable,  that  masses 
of  gold  of  considerable  weight,  are  never  found  in  the  veins,  and 
are  wholly  confined  to  the  alluvial  deposits.  These  masses  also 
often  present  every  appearance  of  having  been  melted.  The  piece 
weighing  about  nine  pounds,  that  formed  the  most  conspicuous 
part  of  the  collection  to  the  value  of  {BS5,000,  found  within  a 
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very  small  space,  seemed  on  inspection  as  if  it  had  been  formed 
by  accidentally  spilling  the  contents  of  a  crucible  upon   the 
ground.  Both  of  these  circumstances  may,  we  conceivey  be  rea- 
dily accounted  for.  The  spontaneous  combustion  of  pyrites  by 
actual  combustion,  on  alternate  exposure  to  air  and  moisture,  is 
a  familiar  occurrence.  But  in  a  vein  at  considerable  depth,  the 
access  of  air  would  be  too  slow  to  make  the  combustion  com* 
plete,  and  thus  tiie  sulphur  of  the  pyrites  would  be  partially 
sublimed.  Rising  to  the  upper  parts  of  the  vein,  it  would  be  de* 
posited,  and  on  a  succeeding  igneous  decomposition  would  be  in- 
flamed. It  is  easy  therefore  to  conceive,  botli  that  a  quantity  of 
sulphur,  which  would  generate  heat  enoueh  to  melt  the  gold, 
might  be  accumulated  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  vein,  and  that  it 
might  be  inflamed  and  produce  that  effect.  Thus  in  the  upper  part 
of  a  vein,  the  contained  gold  mieht  have  run  into  molten  masses. 
To  these  upper  part^,  the  alluvial  action,  by  which  the  stream 
and  surface  mines  are  formed,  is  confined  ;  thus  we  can  easily 
see  why  they  should  yield  masses  of  the  character  which  has  been 
described ;  and  when  we  consider  the  long  date  of  alluvial,  and 
perhaps  of  diluvial  action,  and  take  into  view  the  floods  of  water 
which  fall  in  rain  in  that  country,  we  can  easily  conceive  that  the 
whole  of  such  masses  might  have  been  carried  away,  leaving  no 
analogous  products  in  any  of  the  veins.  In  corroboration  of  this 
theory,  it  may  be  stated,  that  at  Rudesell's  mine,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Charlotte,  the  substance  in  contact  with  the  roof  of  the  mine, 
is  of  such  a  character  as  would  have  been  produced  by  exposing 
the  greenstone  to  the  action  of  heat  out  of  contact  with  air.     It 
has  thus  been  enabled  to  resist  decomposition,  while  at  no  great 
distance  from  tJie  vein,  the  whole  ground  has  passed  into  the 
form  of  red  loam. 

The  richness  of  the  ores,  found  in  these  veins,  is  extremely  va- 
rious. They  may  perhaps  be  like  those  of  Mexico,  ranked  in  the 
general  class  of  poor  ores ;  but  like  them,  they  more  than  make 
up  for  their  poverty,  by  tlieir  abundance.  Even  where  the  gold 
is  visible,  and  portions  of  the  vein  present  the  appearance  of 
sreat  riches,  the  average  product  may  not  be  great ;  and  it  is,  as 
has  already  been  mentioned,  a  rule  almost  general,  that  those 
veins  in  which  the  gold  is  wholly  invisible,  best  repay  the  cost 
of  working.  On  an  average,  it  may  be  stated,  that  where  the  ore 
yields  twenty  grains  of  gold  to  each  bushel,  it  will  pay  all 
charges,  and  in  addition,  interest  upon  the  necessary  capital.  A 
great  proportion  of  the  veins  yield  at  the  rate  of  one  to  one  and 
a  quarter  pennyweight  per  bushel ;  while  the  richest  ore  yet 
worked  is  that  of  Gelston's  mine,  which  does  not  produce  less 
than  eight  pennyweights.  Such,  however,  is  the  difficulty  with 
which  the  approach  to  this  rich  vein  has  been  attended,  that  it 
has  not  hitherto  yielded  that  remuneration  to  the  enterprising 
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company  who  work  it,  which  thoy  so  fairly  deserve.  This  diffi- 
culty is  however  overcome,  in  a  great  dosrec  ;  and  no  doubt  can 
be  entertained  that  it  must,  ere  long,  yield  enormous  profits. 

This  same  company  possesses  several  other  mines,  which  are 
all  in  a  state  to  promise  immediate  returns  for  the  capital  invest- 
ed, although  that  is  great  The  several  establishments  of  this 
company,  offer  remarkable  instances  of  perseverance  and  pa- 
tience, in  overcoming  obstacles  which  were  entirely  unforeseen 
at  the  moment  their  operations  commenced.  Against  these,  they 
have  manfully  contended,  and  well  merit  the  nnal  success  that 
appears  to  await  them.  Like  many  of  their  neighbours,  they 
neither  anticipated  the  vast  cost,  nor  the  long  delay  that  must  be 
incurred,  before  such  enterprises  can  be  brought  to  maturity  ; 
but  unlike  many,  they  did  not  abandon  their  mvestments,  and 
give  up  the  pursuit,  so  soon  as  the  nature  and  character  of  the 
obstacles  became  apparent 

If  the  operations  of  this  company  present  a  marked  example 
of  the  power  of  perseverance  and  courage,  to  overcome  natural  ob- 
stacles, which  were  unforeseen,  those  of  the  Mecklenburg  com- 
Eany  at  Charlotte  furnish  an  instance  of  that  foresight  and  skill 
y  which  all  local  obstacles  have  been  foreseen  and  provided 
against  A  description  of  this  mining  establishment,  the  most 
perfect  in  its  plan,  and  the  most  complete  in  its  detail,  which  has 
^et  been  formed  within  the  United  States,  may  not  be  without 
interest 

At  the  time  that  the  intelligent  and  scientific  director  entered 
into  possession  of  the  premises,  the  only  vein  which  was  accessi- 
ble, had  been  worked  to  such  a  depth  as  to  be  no  longer  pro- 
ductive, without  great  additional  expense  in  machinery  for  drain- 
ing. Two  other  veins  were  known  to  exist  in  the  immediate  vi* 
cinity,  and  two  more  have  been  since  discovered.  Although  Uie 
pursuit  of  the  first  was  not  abandoned,  but  continued  with  addi- 
tional means,  the  partial  operations  necessary  for  that  single  pur- 
Ese,  formed  no  important  part  of  the  great  plan  of  operations, 
order  to  bring  all  the  five  veins  at  once  into  play,  a  vertical 
shaft  was  opened,  at  a  distance  of  nearly  four  hundred  feet  from, 
the  outcrop  of  the  first  vein,  on  the  side  of  its  roof ;  and  having 
between  it  and  that  vein  three  of  the  others.  This  shaft  it  is  pro- 
posed to  sink  to  the  depth  of  300  feet  At  this  distance  from  the 
surface,  the  most  distant  vein  will  be  accessible  by  a  short  gal- 
lery, and  the  others  will  be  previously  cut  out  at  different  depths. 
The  fifth  vein  has  its  outcrop  close  to  the  shaft ;  and  although  it 
must  be  approached  on  the  side  of  its  floor,  a  mode  we  nave 
stated  to  be,  generally  speaking,  faulty,  still  this  is  not  onlv  justi- 
fied by  strict  calculation,  upon  the  circumstances  of  all  the  four 
veins,  but  is  rendered  abscMutely  necessary  by  the  nature  of  the 
ground. 
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A  steam  engine  of  twenty-five  horse  power  is  erected  at  the 
mouth  of  the  shaft  to  drain  it  of  water;  to  do  this  it  will  be 
adequate,  even  when  the  greatest  depth  is  attained.  It  will  not, 
however,  be  necessary  to  proceed  at  once  to  that  depth,  for  at 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  three  of  the  five  veins  may  be 
readily  reached,  and  advantageously  worked.  This  engine  is  sin- 
gle acting,  and  condensing — a  kind  less  expensive  in  its  con- 
sumption of  fuel  than  any  other.  To  separate  the  two  operations 
of  draining  and  raising  the  ore,  this  engine  has  only  the  former 
duty  to  perform ;  the  latter  will  be  executed  by  animal  power. 
The  perfect  workmanship  of  this  engine,  and  the  inherent  power 
it  possesses,  of  adapting  its  own  motions  in  exact  conformity  to 
the  very  variable  resistance  it  is  intended  to  overcome,  have 
been  a  matter  not  only  of  surprise  to  the  ignorant,  but  of  well- 
founded  admiration  to  the  most  intelligent 

In  making  preparations  for  the  manipulation  of  the  ore,  two 
methods  presented  themselves ;  to  perform  it  wholly  upon  the 
spot,  by  a  steam  engine ;  or  to  make  a  partial  use  of  the  water 
power,  already  brought  into  action  by  the  former  proprietonL 
The  latter,  although  variable  from  the  nature  of  the  climate,  was 
too  valuable  to  be  abandoned :  and  although  insufficient  of  itself, 
was  a  useful  appendage  to  other  machinery.  Hence,  a  middle 
course  was  chosen ;  a  steam  engine  was  provided  to  do  the  greater 
part  of  the  work,  and  the  water  power  brought  in  as  an  accessary. 
This  steam  engine  drives  twelve  Mexican  arrastres  of  nine  feet  in 
diameter ;  two  smaller  ones,  with  twelve  stampers,  and  two 
washing  machines,  are  driven  by  the  water  power.  The  whole 
will  grind,  amalgamate,  and  wash,  twelve  hundred  bushels  of  ore 
per  week.  Mere  verbal  description  can  give  little  idea  of  the  per- 
formance of  this  machinery ;  it  will  therefore  suffice  to  say,  thai 
it  is  in  all  respects  complete  and  perfect  in  its  operations,  except 
so  far  as  the  older  parts,  which  are  driven  by  water,  have  not 
been  wholly  replaced.  It  is  not  only  in  the  skilful  plan  of  all  the 
mechanical  parts,  but  also  in  the  complete  system  of  subordina- 
tion, order,  and  regularity,  that  has  been  introduced,  that  this 
establishment  may  be  deservedly  cited  as  a  model. 

As  a  mining  country.  North  Carolina  possesses  many  advsv- 
tages  over  those  whence  the  chief  supply  of  precious  metals  is  at 
present  drawn.  Wood,  for  all  the  purposes  to  which  timber  is 
applicable  in  mines,  and  for  fuel,  is  yet  abundant,  and  will  con- 
tinue so,  if  any  proper  precautions  be  taken,  for  many  years  to 
come.  As  fuel  indeed,  such  is  the  rapidity  with  which  the  fo- 
rests restore  themselves,  that  no  fears  need  be  entertained  that  it 
will  ever  become  scarce.  The  communication  with  the  sea-coast^ 
by  the  way  of  Charleston  or  of  the  valley  of  the  Roanoke,  is  level, 
and  although  the  roads  are  yet  bad  for  want  of  necessary  care, 
this  is  an  evil,  that,  so  soon  as  the  necessity  is  felt,  cannot  fail  to 
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be  remedied.    In  addition,  the  Catawba  and  its  tributaries  are 
navigable  to  the  southern  borders  of  the  state,  and  it  will  be  a  mat- 
ter of  little  cost,  to  render  them  so  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
mining  regions. 
These  streams  also  afford  many  convenient  sites  for  water 

Kwer.  It  may,  however,  be  stated  as  a  general  rule,  that  it  will 
found  more  advantageous  to  use  steam,  than  to  employ  water, 
as  the  moving  power  for  n^achinery.  The  latter,  indeed,  can  be 
preferred  only  upon  the  banks  of  rapid  streams,  where  mill  dams 
are  unnecessary,  in  consequence  of  the  force  and  abundance  of 
the  current  In  other  cases,  it  is  both  precarious  and  dangerous 
jErom  its  irregularity ;  often  failing  altogether,  and  at  other  timjet 
accumulating  in  such  quantities  as  to  overflow  the  mills,  and 
threaten  destruction  to  the  dams.  It  also  happens  very  rarely, 
that  a  mill  site  can  be  found  in  a  convenient  position  to  a  mine; 
and  rich  ore  will  not  bear  carriage  without  being  liable  to  waste ; 
while  the  poorer  ores  will  not  repay  the  expense  of  a  transport- 
ation of  more  than  a  few  miles.  One  other  prominent  objection 
to  the  employ  of  water  power,  except  in  sites  such  as  have  been 
just  described,  exists  in  the  injury  to  the  healthiness  of  the  coun- 
try, which  is  produced  by  pond^  water. 

The  region  in  which  the  mines  are  situated,  is  rich  and  fer- 
tile. If  improvident  modes  of  farming  may  have  injured  its 
original  power  of  production,  it  still  affords  all  the  essential 
articles  of  food,  in  the  highest  abundance,  and  at  low  prices.  La- 
bour, even  of  white  hands,  is  as  yet  comparatively  cheap.  It  is 
therefore  by  no  means  necessary  that  slave  labour  should  be  em- 
ployed. For  many  processes  of  the  mines,  that  species  of  labour 
18  wholly  unfit;  and  it  is  believed  that  there  is  hardly  any  pos- 
sible case,  in  which  the  products  of  free  labour  will  not  be  supet* 
rior  to  those  derived  from  the  employment  of  slaves. 

Except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  stagnant  waters,  the  whole 
district  in  which  the  mines  are  situated  is  extremely  healthy ; 
even  there,  the  malaria  is  to  be  found  only  for  a  few  weeks,  and 
never  produces  diseases  of  a  malignant  cast  Strangers  alone  are 
affected  by  them,  and  natives  of  the  country  wholly  escape.  Ex- 
treme imprudence  and  exposure  may,  indeed,  cause  sickness,  but 
the  consequences  are  ,not  more  certain,  nor  more  likely  to  be  in- 
jurious, than  in  the  most  healthy  regions  of  the  North. 

To  those  unacquainted  with  the  manner  in  which  the  metals 
exist  in  the  earth,  in  quantities  and  proportions  that  have,  when 
combined  with  the  demand  for  them  for  useful  purposes,  fixed 
their  relative  value ;  the  very  name  of  a  gold  mine  carries  the 
idea  of  a  source  of  unbounded  wealth.  Others,  again,  who  have 
become  acquainted  with  the  misery  and  poverty  entailed  upon 
regions  where  the  inhabitant^f,  misled  by  this  false  notion,  have 
neglected  to  take  advantage  of  their  soil  and  climate,  and  devoted 
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themselves,  without  skill,  and  without  capital,  to  the  precarious 
search  for  alluvial  gold,  have  acquired  a  prejudice  against  this 
species  of  pursuit.    The  true  view  of  the  subject  is,  unquestion- 
ably, wholly  different  from  either  of  these  opinions.    Mines  of 
this  metal,  like  all  others,  should  be  worked  after  a  mature  exami- 
nation of  the  nature  of  the  ores,  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
locality ;  and  an  adequate  capital  must  be  invested  in  opening 
them,  and  providing  the  necessary  machinery.    This  capital  vnS 
then  return  a  profit  of  greater  or  less  amount,  according  to  the 
skill  that  has  been  shown  in  the  selection  of  the  veins,  and  nvith 
which  the  process  of  reduction  is  conducted.    Accidental  bonr 
anzas  may  occasionally  occur,  that  may  suddenly  reimburse  the 
capital,  and  yield  exorbitant  profits.    Such  instances,  howeTer^ 
are  rare  in  all  mines,  and  they  ought  not  to  be  calculated  upon. 
Mining  for  gold  is  then  a  legitimate  object  for  the  application  of 
skill,  intelligence  and  capital,  and  is  thus  analogous  to  any  other 
species  of  manufacturing  speculation.    Considered  in  this  lights 
it  is  capable  of  conferring  incalculable  benefit  on  the  country  in 
which  it  is  pursued,  by  introducing  foreign  capital,  forming  ha- 
bits of  industry,  exciting  the  people  to  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge and  skill,  and  still  more,  by  opening  at  the  very  doors  of 
its  agriculturists  a  sure  and  advantageous  market  for  their  staple 
commodities. 

It  is  a  very  common  opinion  among  the  inhabitants  of  districts 
which  yield  the  precious  metals,  that  the  persons  who  bring  in- 
telligence and  capital  to  work  the  mines,  abstract  the  nataral 
wealth  of  the  country.  Every  bar  or  ingot  exported  is  regret- 
ted by  them,  as  if  it  were  their  own  personal  loss.  Such  jealousy 
has  been  strongly  marked  in  the  Brazils,  as  is  stated  by  Walsn, 
and  it  has  not  been  without  its  influence  in  North  Carolina* 
Those  who  entertain  such  feelings,  do  not  take  into  account,  that 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  value  of  all  exported  metals,  has 
been  actually  expended  in  the  cost  of  producing  them ;  that  in 
this  cost  is  included  large  profits  which  have  accrued  to  the  agri- 
culturists, the  artisans,  and  mechanics  of  the  country ;  and  uiat 
in  this  way  the  reduced  metal  has  already  added  to  the  general 
wealth.  Much,  too,  of  the  profit,  will  become  permanently  in- 
vested, by  the  parties  who  are  attracted  to  the  spot  by  the  pros- 
pects of  wealth,  or  of  applying  their  skill  to  advantage. 

So  far  then  from  discouraging  the  introduction  of  extrinsic  ca- 
pital, and  grieving  at  the  export  of  the  products  it  yields,  a  wise 
policy  would  seek  to  encourage  its  investment  by  every  reason- 
able facility.  The  most  certain  and  eSectual  of  these,  would  un- 
questionably be,  the  granting  of  charters  of  incorporation,  upon 
easy  and  liberal  terms.  Individuals  whose  own  resources  would 
allow  them  to  enter  into  the  costly  investments  that  can  alone 
insure  large  profits,  could  not  be  tempted  to  undergo  the  labour. 
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anxiety,  and  difficulty,  attending  a  new  establishment,  and  a 
change  of  residence.  Hence  adequate  capital  can  only  be  obtain- 
ed by  the  formation  of  joint  stock  companies.  In  these,  however, 
no  prudent  man  will  embark,  and  intrust  his  funds  to  agents  over 
whom  he  can,  from  distance,  have  no  effectual  control,  unless 
he  be  secured  from  any  loss  beyond  that  of  the  sum  he  may  have 
originally  subscribed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  security  of  the 
parties  who  may  have  commercial  dealings  with  such  companies, 
must  be  attained  by  providing,  in  an  effectual  manner,  that  the 
capital  shall  be  punctually  and  fully  paid  in,  and  permanently 
invested. 

•  The  work  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  is  a 
report  on  a  petition  to  the  National  Legislature  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  branch  of  the  mint  in  the  gold  region.  Great  as  might 
be  the  convenience  of  such  a  measure  to  the  vicinity  of  the  po- 
sition in  which  it  shall  be  placed,  we  cannot  see  that  its  influence 
can  be  very  important;  and  we  feel  satisfied  that  it  will  not  pro- 
duce the  good  effects  the  Legislature  of  North  Carolina  have 
anticipated  in  their  report,  which  forms  an  interesting  part  of 
the  documents  that  accompany  the  report  of  the  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  However  central  may  be  the 
position  of  such  an  office,  it  will  in  most  cases  involve  too  great 
a  delay  to  send  gold  to  it  for  examination ;  and  except  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity,  the  metal  will  follow  its  usual  channel  to  the 
mint  at  Philadelphia,  for  coinage,  or  to  the  port  of  New  York, 
to  be  shipped  for  Europe.  Thus  a  single  office,  or  even  one  in 
each  state  which  yields  gold,  will  not  be  generally  beneficial,  and 
to  erect  and  maintain  more  than  one,  will  involve  too  great  a 
cost  Neither  could  gold  in  bars  be  made  the  basis  of  a  sound 
undepreciated  and  undepreciating  currency.  Either  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  must  have  a  price  at  the  works  by  which  it  is  re- 
duced, less  than  it  will  have  elsewhere.  From  its  value  at  the 
place  of  export,  or  at  the  mint,  must  be  deducted  the  whole  cost 
of  transporting  it  thither.  More  must,  of  necessity,  be  produced 
by  mines  in  activity,  than  will  supply  the  demand  for  a  circulat- 
ing medium,  or  for  a  sound  basis  for  circulation.  The  whole 
surplus  would,  if  it  entered  in  any  form  whatever  into  circula- 
tion, bear  a  depreciated  value.  The  precious  metals  must  follow, 
in  this  respect,  exactly  the  same  law  as  any  other  natural  pro- 
duct 

We  conceive  that  all  the  beneficial  effects  of  a  branch  of  the 
mint,  or  of  an  assay  office  under  the  direction  of  the  general  govern- 
ment, mieht  be  attained  by  local  inspections.  These  might  be 
multipliea  with  the  demand,  and  their  creation  is  unquestionably 
within  the  reserved  powers  of  a  state  government  The  right  of 
coining  consists  in  fixing  the  standard  fineness,  and  prescribing 
the  weights  of  the  pieces  of  the  precious  metals  used  as  money, 
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and  fixing  the  rates  at  which  they  must  be  received  in  payment 
of  debts.  But  there  is  nothing  in  this  ceded  power,  which  can 
preclude  a  state  from  enacting,  that  any  one  of  its  metallic  pro- 
ductions shall  not  become  an  article  of  commerce  within  its  own 
bounds,  until  the  proportions  in  which  it  is  alloyed  with  other 
metals  has  been  ascertained ;  or  from  prescribing  the  exact  man- 
ner in  which  its  weight  shall  be  ascertained.  An  ingot  stamped 
by  a  state  officer,  and  bearing  with  it  a  certificate  of  its  fineness 
and  weight,  will  be  a  readily  saleable  article  of  commerce ;  and 
in  a  region  yielding  gold,  coin  will  be  no  more. 

Our  views  have  been  limited  to  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 
In  this,  gold  was  first  found,  and  in  this,  the  most  important  mines 
still  exist  The  search  for  this  metal  has,  however,  taken  a  wider 
range,  and  has  been  in  this  range  successful.  South  Carolina  is 
said  not  to  be  without  it;  Georgia  possesses  both  veinsand  rich  al- 
luvial deposits,  as  does  Alabama.  In  Virginia,  two  difierent  dis- 
tricts have  been  found  to  yield  gold ;  and  thus  from  the  Potomac 
to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  a  formation  exists^  at 
no  great  distance  from  that  chain,  which  promises  to  be  a  source 
of  riches.  This  is  often  interrupted  by  deep  valleys  filled  with 
alluvion,  or  covered  by  overlying  strata,  but  has  no  doubt  been 
originally  continuous.  In  information  in  respect  to  any  other 
part  of  it,  but  that  included  in  North  Carolina,  we  must  confess 
ourselves  deficient.  The  other  regions  are,  however,  now  under^ 
going  examination ;  and  this  examination  promises  to  give  us  full 
and  satisfactory  information  in  respect  to  them,  which  we  do  not 
doubt  will  hereafter  furnish  matter  for  interesting  discussion. 

The  history  of  the  precious  metals  is  an  object  of  -curious  and 
interesting  inquiry.  At  the  present  day,  when  they  are  em- 
ployed in  so  many  arts  of  usefulness  or  luxury,  we  can  conceive 
that  they  should  have  a  value  which  will  at  least  pay  the  cost  of 
producing  them.  But  how,  in  the  infancy  of  trade  and  the  aits, 
they  should  have  assumed  that  permanence  of  price  which  render- 
ed them  fit  to  be  the  representation  of  the  value  of  other  commo- 
dities, as  well  as  the  medium  of  exchange,  it  is  difficult  at  the 
present  moment  to  conceive.  It  is  probable  that  their  superio-* 
rity  over  copper  and  its  alloys,  for  every  species  of  domestic  use, 
combined  with  their  relative  scarcity,  stamped  them  at  an  early 
date  with  a  character  which  caused  tnem  to  be  highly  estimated. 
Ages  however  seem  to  have  elapsed,  before  even  gold  exceeded 
iron  in  value,  however  highly  it  may  have  been  estimated  above 
all  other  known  metals.  Among  the  relics  of  the  ancient  Scan- 
dinavian and  Sclavonian  people,  weapons  are  found,  the  mass  of 
which  is  of  gold,  and  no  more  than  the  mere  edge  of  iron,  evi- 
dently showmg  an  inclination  to  spare  the  expenditure  of  the 
latter  metal,  by  the  free  use  of  the  former.  In  whatever  way 
the  impression  of  the  precious  nature  of  gold  and  silver  may  have 
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originated,  we  find  them  employed,  at  the  date  of  the  earliest 
records,  as  the  medium  of  traffic.  The  oldest  commercial  trans- 
action in  history,  is  that  of  the  purchase  by  Abraham  of  a  field 
for  the  burial  place  of  his  wife,  which  was  paid  for  in  silver,  "  by 
weight,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  merchants.'* 

iNo  sooner  was  a  value,  by  convention,  and  in  use,  set  upon 
the  precious  metals,  than  they  began  to  be  sought  with  avidity. 
This  search  was,  however,  conducted  in  a  mode,  and  upon  prin- 
ciples, wholly  different  from  those  which  now  direct  mining  ope- 
rations. Asia,  the  original  seat  of  civilization,  was  from  the 
earliest  times  also  the  seat  of  despotic  power  ;  its  very  smallest 
governments  had  that  character ;  and  the  consolidation  of  the 
great  empires  which  successively  extended  their  conquests  over 
its  surface,  only  changed  the  persons  of  the  rulers,  or  reduced  the 
petty  monarchs  to  vassalage,  without  affecting  tJie  condition  of 
their  subjects.  The  mass  of  the  people  had  the  rights  neither  of 
life,  liberty,  nor  property.  Silver,  as  of  less  value,  may  have 
been  abandoned  to  be  sought  by  private  enterprise ;  but  wherever 
gold  existed,  it  became  the  property  of  the  rulers,  and  the  most 
merciless  servitude  was  inflicted  upon  those  who  were  compelled 
to  seek  it  The  wealth  accumulated  by  Solomon  seems  an  ex- 
ception to  this  rule.  In  whatever  manner  it  may  originally  have 
bc^n  withdrawn  from  the  earth,  it  seems  to  have  reached  his 
hands  by  the  course  of  a  legitimate  and  lucrative  trade.  The  same 
may  also  have  been  the  case  with  the  metallic  treasures  of  the 
Tyrians,  although  they  probably,  as  their  descendants  the  Car- 
thagenians  certainly  did,  established  colonies  in  Spain,  who  reduc- 
ed the  natives  to  slavery,  and  compelled  them  to  work  the  mines. 

The  unlimited  command  of  labour,  at  the  price  of  a  scanty 
subsistence  to  the  labourer,  which  was  possessed  by  the  ancient 
rulers,  enabled  them  to  execute  works  that  modern  governments 
would  not  venture  to  undertake,  and  accounts  for  accumulations 
of  the  precious  metals,  which  at  first  sisht  astonish  us.  To  pass  over 
the  estimates,  probably  fabulous,  of  me  masses  of  gold  and  silver 
oollected  by  Ninus  in  his  conquests,  and  of  the  colossal  golden 
statues  erected  by  Semiramis,  we  have  evidence,  that  in  the  seat 
of  empire,  on  the  bank»of  the  Euphrates,  immense  treasures  must 
have  been  hoarded,  in  the  size  of  the  image  of  gold  erected  by 
Nebuchadnezzar.  Down  to  this  period,  it  seems  more  than  proba- 
ble that  all  the  gold,  wherever  found,  became  the  property  of  the 
rulers  ;  and,  hoarded  by  them,  had  no  other  circulation  than  the 
occasional  change  of  owners  in  the  revolutions  of  empire,  and 
the  wars  to  which  these  hoarded  treasures  furnished  the  strong- 
est incentive. 

Thus  shut  up  from  the  access  even  of  the  air,  and  increased 
from  year  to  year  by  all  that  was  found,  the  treasures  of  the 
rulers  of  those  countries  in  which  the  precious  metals  were 
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ducedy  must  have  accumulated  almost  beyond  conception.  We 
have  two  instances  on  record,  by  which  we  may  judge  of  the 
amounts  that  sometimes  centred  in  a  single  hand.  The  presents 
of  Croesus  to  the  oracle  of  Delphi  alone,  amounted  to  about  fifteen 
millions  of  dollars  ;  and  Pytheus,  the  petty  king  of  a  small  dis* 
trict  of  Lydia,  tendered  to  Xerxes,  to  assist  in  his  expedition 
against  Greece,  nearly  eighteen  millions  of  dollars  in  ffold.  In 
this  last  case,  we  have  an  exemplification  of  the  manner  m  which 
these  riches  were  collected.  It  appears  that  the  unfortunate  sub* 
jects  of  Pytheus  were  driven  to  the  work  of  the  mines  with  sack 
unrelenting  severity,  as  to  not  only  endanger  their  lives,  but  to 
render  the  means  of  subsistence  scarce,  for  the  want  of  hands 
to  till  the  ground. 

The  formation  of  the  Persian  empire  produced  a  change  in 
the  distribution  of  metallic  wealth.  The  produce  of  the  mines 
was  no  longer  directly  grasped  by  the  sovereign,  although  mucb 
of  it  finally  centered  in  his  hands  in  the  form  of  tribute.  Still 
there  was  no  absolute  impediment  to  individual  accumulation  ; 
and  of  the  tributes,  much  was  consumed  in  the  necessary  ex- 
penses of  government,  before  they  reached  the  treasury  cf  the 
monarch.  The  surplus  of  bullion  transmitted  from  the  several 
provinces  of  his  vast  empire  to  Darius  Hystaspes,  amounted, 
notwithstanding,  to  about  sixteen  millions  of  dollars.  But  this 
surplus  was  not  all  hoarded  ;  the  objects  of  government  could  no 
longer  be  attained  without  the  expenditure  of  money,  and  it  be- 
came necessary  to  coin  the  gold,  and  issue  it  from  the  royal  trear 
sury,  as  the  very  fact  proves,  to  meet  contingencies.  This  rein 
is  therefore  noted  in  history  for  the  first  authentication  of  tSe 
value  of  the  precious  metals,  by  the  impress  of  the  effigy  of  the 
sovereign. 

The  fruitless  wars  so  long  waged  against  Greece,  and  which 
terminated  in  the  people  of  that  country's  carrying  back  the  war 
into  Asia,  tended  still  more  to  the  dispersion  of  the  royal  hoardai 
Xerxes  took  with  him,  on  his  expedition,  as  much  money  as  load- 
ed twelve  hundred  camels,  and  was  compelled  to  distribute  im* 
mense  sums  among  his  mercenaries.  From  this  period,  money 
began  to  be  considered  as  a  part  of  private  wealth,  and  individu- 
als began  to  hoard  as  well  as  monarchs.  The  comparative  fre^ 
dom  of  the  Grecian  governments  admitted  of  a  greater  difiusion 
of  wealth  among  the  mass  of  the  population,  than  was  practicable 
under  more  despotic  systems  ;  but  the  states  were  unable  to  lay 
up  sums  in  any  way  to  be  compared  to  those  hoarded  by  the 
Asiatic  monarchs.  Athens,  by  assuming  the  defence  of  the  Ioni- 
an, Dorian,  and  ^olic  colonies,  with  that  of  the  islands,  render^ 
ed  them  all  her  tributaries.  The  excess  of  these  contributions  was 
laid  up  in  the  Acropolis,  and  reached  its  maximum  at  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  Peloponesian  war.  At  this  time,  Pericles  stated. 
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as  an  inducement  to  an  obstinate  resistance  against  the  Spartans, 
that  the  public  treasures  amounted  to  nearly  six  millions  of  dol- 
larsy  while  the  value  of  the  golden  decorations  of  the  statue  of  Mi- 
nerva, amounted  in  value  to  six  hundred  thousand.  Thus  this 
treasure,  saved  from  the  tribute  of  tiie  rich  coasts  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  the  Cyclades,  did  not  amount  to  much  more  than  two-fifths 
of  the  offerings  of  Croesus  to  the  Delphic  shrine,  and  fell  far  short 
of  the  sum  tendered  to  Xerxes  by  a  single  vassal. 

A  great  proportion  of  the  metals  thus  paid  as  tribute  to  the 
Athenians,  and  laid  up  by  them  to  meet  emergencies,  had  pro- 
bably found  its  way  into  the  hands  of  the  Greek  colonists,  from 
the  royal  treasures  of  Persia,  disbursed  in  the  support  of  their 
local  governments,  or  expended  in  the  various  ineffectual  at- 
tempts to  subjugate  Greece.  Several  of  the  Grecian  states  pos- 
sessed mines  of  the  precious  metals,  but  their  produce  does  not 
aeem  to  have  been  of  any  great  amount ;  and  it  was  not  until  the 
mines  of  Thrace  passed  into  tlie  hands  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  that 
they  yielded  sums  capable  of  influencing  the  plenty  or  scarcity 
of  Uie  circulating  medium. 

Some  portions  of  the  precious  metals,  small,  however,  compar- 
ed with  those  accumulated  by  the  sovereigns  of  Persia,  had  cen- 
tred in  the  hands  of  the  Tjrrian  merchants,  who  procured  them 
in  their  commerce  with  Spain.  The  monarchs  of  E^ypt  also  pos- 
sessed mines  in  Nubia,  to  the  labours  of  which  criminals  were 
condemned.  Both  of  these  finally  centred  in  the  hands  of  the 
great  king,  on  the  reduction  of  Tyre  and  the  conquest  of  Esypt. 

The  first  more  general  diffusion  of  gold,  from  the  hands  ofdes- 
potic  sovereigns  to  those  of  individuals,  took  place  at  the  expedi- 
tion of  Alexander. 

**  The  rewards  given  to  bis  soldiers,  and  the  payments  to  his  allies,  the  fune- 
ral of  Hephxstion,  the  gratuities  to  Harpalus  and  others  of  his  satraps,  would 
dissipate  a  third  part  of  his  spml ;  the  expense  of  maintaining  his  court  and  i^ninr 
would  absorb  a  larg^  portion  of  the  remainder  {  and  hence  we  can  see  no  dim- 
culty  in  reconciling  the.  accounts  of  the  yast  mass  of  treasure  collected  in  Persia, 
with  the  comparative  small  amount  of  that  wealth  which  Alexander  left  behind 
hfan  at  his  death.  As  the  treasure  distributed  among  his  followers  would,  ac- 
cording to  the  practice  of  soldiers  in  all  ages,  be  expended  where  it  was  rcceiF* 
ed,  and  would  remain  in  that  country,  there  seems  no  difficulty  in  crediting  tht 
account  in  Arrian,  of  the  treasure  extracted  by  Ptolemy  Evergetes  from  the 

Erovinces  lefl  to  the  successors  of  Alexander,  about  340  years  after  Christ — in 
eliering  in  the  truth  of  the  terms  which  the  Romans  extorted  from  the  same 
people— or  in  jrielding  faith  to  the  reports  of  the  treasure  which  Paulus  JEmilius 
exhibited  in  his  triumph  at  Rome,  on  his  return  from  Macedonia,  after  his  vtc- 
toiy  over  Perseus,  another  of  the  successors  of  Alexander."— -/aco6.  Vol.  u 
thap.  iii. 

«*  All  the  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  with  the  produce  they  had  yielded  in  the 
lon^  series  of  preceding  centuries,  were  gradually  delivered  over  to  the  do- 
minion of  Rome,  by  the  successive  conquests  of  the  countrieji  in  which  they 
were  found.  Carthage,  Spain,  Germany,  Greece,  Asia,  and  Egypt,  within  little 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fbrtjr  ^ears  after  the  Romans  had  first  passed  the 
Hellespont,  became  subject  to  their  power.    The  mineral  wealth  of  the  world. 
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WM  thus  in  a  great  degree,  by  the  time  Auguatiu  attained  the  imperial  dis^iutj, 
concentrated  in  his  dominions ;  and  bis  capital,  which  had  become  the  metropo- 
lis of  the  civilized  world,  was  the  focal  point  to  which  the  gold  and  silver  were 
attracted,  and  from  whence  they  were  again  distributed  to  the  aeveral  extremi- 
ties of  the  empire,  in  that  due  proportion  with  which  their  powen  of  production 
enabled  them  to  supply  the  necessities  or  luxuries  of  iiinpeml  Rome.*' — Ihm 

Down  to  the  rei^n  of  Augustus,  the  quantity  of  the  precious  itae- 
tals  had  been  continually  on  the  increase;  for  the  circulation  of 
them  was  but  small ;  and,  accumulated  in  few  hands,  they  wen 
applied  to  but  few  of  the  numerous  uses  to  which  the  taste  and  in- 
genuity of  modern  times  have  rendered  them  subservient.  Hence, 
there  was  little  or  no  loss  by  friction,  particularly  in  gold,  and 
but  little  was  withdrawn  for  purposes  of  utility  or  ornament 

The  precious  metals  appear  to  have  been  more  abundant,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  demand  for  them  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  at  thifl 
Eeriod,  than  they  have  ever  been  since;  as  is  manifest  from  the 
i^h  prices  of  almost  every  article  in  the  imperial  city.  The 
price  of  bread  in  Rome,  during  the  reign  of  Augustus,  appears  to 
have  been,  at  the  average,  about  the  same  as  it  is  at  present  in 
London;  and  this  will  serve  as  a  criterion  of  the  money  value  cS 
other  articles. 

This  high  rate  of  prices  must  have  reacted  upon  the  mine& 
The  necessaries  of  life,  commanding  a  higher  value,  estimated  in 
the  precious  metals,  than  formerly,  the  pursuit  of  the  latter  would 
no  longer  be  attended  with  equal  profit  The  poorer  mines  woiiild 
no  longer  have  yielded  enough  to  support  the  labourers ;  free  Is^ 
hour  would  consequently  be  withdrawn,  and  finally,  thatof  slaye^ 
or  of  the  adscriptt  glebse.  At  the  same  moment,  the  consumption 
of  these  metals  was  increased.  The  union  of  so  great  a  portion 
of  the  earth  under  a  single  government,  comparatively  free  from 
wars,  led  to  the  increase  of  private  wealth,  and  the  extension  of 
commerce.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  precious  metals  were  oon- 
verted  into  coin,  and  the  consumption  by  friction  in  their  Twmd 
circulation,  became  much  increased.  In  addition,  the  art  of  gild- 
ing was  in  request,  and  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  the  rich  glit- 
tered with  golden  coverings.  Thus  an  increased  demand  was 
attended  with  a  diminished  production;  until  the  latter  ceased 
altogether,  by  the  convulsions  attending  the  final  dismemberment 
of  the  Roman  empire. 

The  whole  quantity  of  coin  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the 
death  of  Augustus,  is  estimated  by  Jacob  at  £  358,000,000  sterling 
The  mere  wear  of  this  in  common  circulation,  must  have  reduced 
it,  before  the  close  of  the  Western  Empire,  about  A.  D.  482,  to  less 
than  £  90,000,000  sterling ;  and  it  cannot  be  conceived  that  the 
product  of  the  mines  could  have  raised  the  latter  quantity  to  more 
than  £100,000,000  sterling.  Between  this  period  and  the  reign 
of  Charlemagne,  the  working  of  mines  of  the  precious  metals  was 
wholly  abandoned ;  and  at  Sie  latter  date,  the  quantity  of  the 
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precious  metals  in  circulation    must   have  fallen  as   low    as 
je  34,000,000  sterling. 

The  mines  that  first  contributed  to  supply  the  annual  waste, 
and  after  a  time  to  increase  the  stock  of  the  precious  metals,  were 
those  of  Hungary.  The  opening  of  that  of  Lehunnitz  is  dated 
as  far  back  as  A.  D.  745.  The  mines  of  Bohemia  and  Salzburg 
were  next  opened,  then  those  of  the  Tyrol,  and  finally,  those  of 
Saxony,  which  began  to  be  productive  in  the  twelfth  century, 
although  first  discovered  in  the  tenth. 

These  mines  **were  the  chief  soarces  of  minen]  wealth  daxing  the  middle 
ages.  Their  produce,  in  no  iiistiiices»  Slid  tt  no  periods,  seems  to  hiTe  been  brge^ 
wnen  compared  with  what  was  yielded  in  distant  ages  in  Egypt,  in  Spain,  in 
Aria,  and  in  Thrace,  and  in  modem  times  in  Mexico  and  Peru.  But  their  effect 
on  the  transactions  of  the  world  must  be  contemplated,  not  by  what  they  would 
produce  on  the  stock  of  gold  and  siItct  in  existence  in  the  time  of  Augustus  or 
in  the  present  day,  but  by  what  they  must  have  produced  on  &e  small  amount 
of  preaoua  metals  that  was  posseased  at  the  time  of  their  respective  workings.'* 
<— Jbeo^  voL  i.  ekap.  x. 

The  silver  mines  of  Grermany  gradually  increased  the  quantity 
of  money  in  circulation,  and  raised  the  price  of  necessaries  even 
before  the  discovery  of  America. 

**  if  we  suppose  the  same  rate  of  oonsumption  to  have  proceeded  as  at  the  for* 
mer  periods,  we  shall  find  that  to  replace  the  loss  by  wear,  which  would  haTO 
required,  in  the  time  of  Au|^U8tusy  at  least  an  annual  supply  of  one  million  ster- 
ling, there  would,  in  the  eighth  century,  be  only  a  supply  of  one  tenth  of  the 
amount  demanded.  In  fitct,  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  extracted  from  the 
mines  and  couTerted  into  coin  in  the  eighth  century,  would  have  been  as  ade- 
quate to  the  effect  of  maintaining  an  equilibrium  in  the  price  of  commodities^  as 
a  million  sterling  would  have  been  in  the  first  century. 

**  There  are  no  means  by  whiA  to  mark  the  several  steps  of  the  depression 
of  prices  which  accompanied  the  gradual  consumption  of  the  precious  metals 
between  the  first  and  mnth  centuries  i  and  even  in  the  ages  that  followed,  the 
fiicts  are  scattered  among  so  vast  a  mass  of  documents,  and  the  variations  in  the 
ronl  value  of  the  nominal  money  were  so  great,  that  though  the  influence  of  the 
dtatfuction  of  the  precious  metals  on  the  depression  of  price  can  adroit  of  no 
doubt,  yet  that  influence  can  only  be  calculated  in  a  way  hr  from  distinct  and 
exact--Jboo6,  so/,  i.  dkap.  xii. 

Prices  appear  to  have  reached  their  lowest  ebb,  in  England, 
during  the  time  of  the  Heptarchy.  At  this  period,  the  precious 
metals  had  almost  ceased  to  be  a  circulating  medium ;  and  debts 
were  paid  in  what  was  called  living  money,  consisting  of  slaves 
and  cattle. 

The  effect  produced  by  the  opening  of  the  mines  in  Germany, 
Hungary,  and  Bohemia,  was  slow  and  gradual;  it  not  only,  bow- 
ever,  supplied  the  annual  waste,  but  added  to  the  st6ek  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  increase  money  prices  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
to  give  a  spur  to  commerce  and  industry. 


**  The  reign  of  Henry  YD.  in  England,  in  which  the  first  discovery 
was  made,  is  a  period  of  peculiar  importance  to  the  subject  of  inquiry,  as  it  was 
that  from  which  the  circumstances  of  the  precious  metsis  began  to  experience 
a  vast  change.  Up  to  that  period*  the  decrease  in  the  cxiniog  quanti^  had  bem 
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proceeding  during  tereral  centuries  and  immediateljr  iftery  an  increaae  begmo, 
which  has  continued  without  any  intemiption,  although  intb  much  Tariation,  to 
our  own  time." — Jacob,  Chap.  zvi. 

The  first  discoTery  of  America  did  not  add  much  to  the  stock 
of  the  precious  metals.  Hispaniola  produced  gold  in  but  small 
quantities,  and  in  twenty  years  after  the  discovery,  the  mines 
were  exhausted.  Down  to  the  conquest  of  Mexico  by  CorleZy  the 
whole  annual  receipts  of  the  Spanish  Conquerors  did  not  exceed 
$  250,000.  But  in  Mexico,  the  invaders  came  into  possession 
of  the  whole  accumulated  treasures  of  the  Aztus,  and  in  Pera 
of  those  of  the  Incas.  New  mines  were  also  speedily  opened  and 
worked,  and  the  annual  amount  received  by  the  Spaniards  dur- 
ing the  twenty-five  years  that  elapsed  between  the  conquest  of 
A^xico  and  the  discovery  of  Fotosi,  was  raised  to  upwards  of 
three  millions  of  dollars.  We  have  seen  that  the  stock  of  the 
precious  metals,  existing  in  civilized  countries  at  the  time  of.the 
discovery,  could  not  have  much  exceeded  £  34,000,000  sterlinc; 
the  short  space  of  twenty-five  years  therefore  added  to  the  quanti- 
ty previously  in  circulation,  not  much  less  than  one  half.  Ckm- 
sumption  would,  however,  have  kept  a  proportion  even  greater 
than  before;  for,  a  taste  for  utensils  of  gold  and  silver,  grew  with 
the  renewed  production,  and  the  conquerors  sought  atonement  for 
their  bloodshed  and  cruelty,  by  costly  ofierings  to  the  chmheh. 
At  the  epoch  at  which  the  mines  of  Potosi  were  discovered,  the 
gold  and  silver  in  circulation,  cannot,  in  consequence,  b^'estimated 
at  more  than  j6  50,000,000  sterling.  These  mines  alone,  for  manv 
years  after  their  discovery,  added  more  than  two  millions  of  dot 
lars  to  the  former  produce,  while  the  opening  of  other  mim^ 
along  with  the  improvements  made  in  working  them,  and-redue- 
ing  the  ores,  still  further  increased  the  annual  supply.  Within  one 
hundred  years,  therefore,  from  the  discovery  of  America^  afler 
making  a  deduction  for  the  exportation,  which  about  the  same 
time  commenced  to  India,  the  circulating  specie  was  quadrupled 
in  amount.  This  rapid  increase  was  attended  with  a  more  than 
corresponding  change  in  the  money  price  of  commodities,  which 
appear  on  an  average  to  have  changed  their  non^nal  value^  with- 
in the  same  century,  in  the  ratio  of  nearly  five  to  one.  In  Spain, 
to  which  the  influx  was  first  directed,  gold  and  silver  fell  to  one 
sixth  of  their  former  value. 

The  century  between  1600  and  1700,  saw  a  further  increaee 
in  the  annual  product  of  the  mines.  But  it  no  longer  bore  so 
larce  a  proportion  to  the  amount  already  in  circulation,  and  thoe 
had  a  far  less  effect  upon  circulation.  Jacob  calculates,  that  in 
1700,  the  total  quantity  in  Europe,  in  the  form  of  coin,  amounted 
to  £  297,000,000  sterling,  or  nearly  nine  times  as  much  as  ex- 
isted at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  America.  This  estimate 
makes  due  allowance  for  the  waste  in  circulation,  the  conversioQ 
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to  other  uses,  and  the  export  to  India ;  and  makes  the  average 
annual  product  of  the  mines  to  have  amounted  to  £  3,375,000 
sterling. 

From  1700  to  1809,  the  annual  produce  of  the  mines  continued 
to  undergo  a  steady  increase ;  this  fact  will  be  obvious  from  the 
following  view  of  the  sums  yielded  by  those  of  Mexico : 

Sterling. 
In  the  ten  years  from  1700  to  1709,  £  10,777,298 

1710  to  1719,  13,697,297 
1720  to  1729,  17,131,921 
1730  to  1739,  18,800,395 
1740  to  1749,  23,302,833 
1750  to  1759,  26,197,936 
1760  to  1769,  23,506,012 
1770  to  1779,  34,912,858 
1780  to  1789,  40,318,948 
1790  to  1799,  48,191,711 
1800  to  1809,      47,142,814 

This  is  the  return  of  the  amount  which  paid  duty;  and  Humboldt 
estimates  that  one  fifth  of  the  amount  produced  did  not  do  so. 
When  this  fifth  is  added,  and  when  proper  allowance  is  made  for 
the  quantity  furnished  by  Spanish  South  America,  by  Brazil,  by 
Europe,  and  Asia,  the  whole  average  annual  product,  from  1700 
to  1809,  may  be  taken  at  £  8,000,000  sterling. 

The  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution  in  the  Spanish  colonies, 
was  almost  fatu  to  the  mining  interests.  Most  of  the  more  im- 
poitant  establishments  were  broken  up  in  the  course  of  the  bloody 
and  almost  exterminating  wars  waged  in  those  countries.  The 
capital  invested  was  destroyed,  and  the  skill  and  intelligence  de- 
TOted  to  the  pursuit  driven  away.  The  mines  of  Europe  have 
alto  become  less  productive,  and  although  some  new  and  impor- 
tant workings  have  been^  opened  in  the  Ru^ian  empire,  the  whole 
production  of  the  world,  for  the  last  twenty-two  years,  has  de- 
ereased.  From  1809  to  1829,  it  has  not  averaged  more  than 
£  5,000,000  sterling  per  annum ;  this  is  less  than  was  furnished 
by  Mexico  alone,  for  the  average  of  ten  years,  from  1800  to 
1809. 

This  diminished  production  is  attended  with  an  increased  de- 
mand. Before  the  discovery  of  America,  utensils  of  gold  or  sil- 
ver were  confined  in  their  use  to  persons  of  the  very  highest 
rank ;  or  to  ecclesiastical  corporations  of  the  utmost  wealth.  The 
arts  of  gilding  and  plating  were  but  little  employed,  and  more 
of  the  metals  were  lost  by  mere  wear,  than  were  consumed  in 
the  manufacture  of  plate  or  other  articles  of  luxury.  The  change 
in  this  respect  has  continued  progressive  to  the  present  day. 
The  more  equal  and  general  diffusion  of  wealth,  has  rendered 
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what  were  formerly  marks  of  high  rank,  and  badges  of  superior 
opulence,  necessaries  of  life  to  the  middling  classes  of  all  coun- 
trieS)  and  even  to  the  labouring  population  of  some.  Tea  first 
began  to  be  used  about  1700,  and  at  the  present  day,  the  single 
article  of  tea-spoons,  consumes  more  silver  than  was  employed 
in  all  the  other  species  of  plate  before  that  epoch.  Spoons  and 
forks  now  require,  in  their  manufacture,  one  half  the  silver  that 
is  worked  up  in  Great  Britain ;  while  a  century  ago,  the  former 
had  hardly  crept  into  general  use,  and  the  latter  were  confined 
to  a  few  families  of  rank  and  fashion,  at  so  late  a  date  as  1818. 
Our  late  visitor  Captain  Hall,  in  his  tirade  on  this  pointed  sab- 

^*ect,  ought  to  have  remembered  how  little  in  advance  of  us  the 
British  nation  was  in  this  respect ;  for  it  was  only  in  that  year, 
that  we  heard  a  muscadin  classing  the  nations  of  the  earthy  in 
point  of  civilization,  by  the  number  of  the  prongs  of  their  forks; 
and  we  recollect  that  he  had  not  at  that  time  assigned  to  Britain 
the  high  rank  which  is  now  claimed  for  her.  We  nave  to  confess 
that  we  were  forcibly  reminded  of  this  scientific  classification^ 
at  no  remote  period,  when  it  was  our  evil  fortune  to  behold  the 
minister  of  his  most  Christian  Majesty  Charles  X.,at  a  civto 
feast  in  one  of  our  cities,  that  shall  be  nameless,  endeavouring  to 
convey  peas  to  his  mouth  on  a  villainous  instrument  of  iron,  with 
no  more  than  two  prongs. 

The  consumption  of  silver,  in  plate,  in  Great  Britain,  amounts 
annually  to  1,275,316  oz. ;  that  employed  in  the  manufisusture  of 
plated  ware,  to  900,000  oz. ;  that  used  in  watch  cases  to  500,000 
oz. ;  while  for  a  variety  of  minor  purposes,  not  less  than  500,000 
oz.,  more  are  used.  The  aggregate  value  of  tiiese  is  about  £  SMfiOO 
sterling. 

The  value  of  the  gold  employed  for  manufacturing  purposes^ 
is  much  greater  than  that  of  silver,  and  has  for  manv  years  been 
upon  the  increase;  it  is  estimated  by  Jacob  at  aoout  double. 
From  the  consumption  of  France,  England,  and  Switzerland,  of 
which  a  tolerably  correct  estimate  may  be  formed,  he  computes 
the  whole  value  of  the  precious  metals  employed  in  the  arts,  at 
£  5,600,000  sterling.  This  exceeds  the  sum  that  has  been  stated 
as  the  present  annual  produce  of  the  mines.  But  to  this  is  to  be 
added  the  annual  loss  by  the  abrasion  of  coin,  which  is  estimated 
at  about  £  900,000  sterling,  and  the  drain  to  the  EJast  IndiesL 
The  last  has  indeed  become  far  less  than  it  once  was,  but  has  not 
ceased  altogether. 

Taking  M  these  circumstances  into  account,  it  is  estimated 
that  the  stock  of  coin,  which  in  1809  amounted  to  je380,000,000 
sterling,  must  have  fallen  in  1829  to  £  313,000,000  sterling,  or 
has  been  diminished  nearly  one  sixth. 

In  spite  of  the  new  prospects  that  the  mines  of  our  southern 
states  present,  and  of  the  increased  product  of  the  Russian  em- 
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pire,  it  must  be  many  years  before  capital  Of-lBuffieient  amount 
can  be  invested  in  them,  to  enable  them  to  rep?ace-the  mines  of 
South  America.  Nor  does  it  appear  probable  that  tihel^tter  coun- 
try will  for  many  years  assume  so  settled  an  aspect' as*>Q  tempt 
the  investment'  of  foreign  capital.  Our  author  therefore  ^omsludes, 
that: 

*'Oii  a  review  of  the  seTeral  coantries  which  yield  gold  mnd  ■ilvery  lf«  \^nr- 
MOffuine  hopes  can  or  will  be  indulged,  that  t  gremt  or  material  increase  in  thfen 
production  u  likely  to  take  place  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.**  "**. 

This  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  circulating  specie  which  has 
already  taken  place,  and  is  likely  to  continue,  must  produce  great 
and  marked  effects  upon  money  prices.  How  far  it  will  affect 
the  condition  and  prospects  of  mankind,  we  should  think  it  im- 
possible to  foretell.  It  has  not  yet  produced  as  great  a  change 
as  might  at  first  sight  have  been  anticipated ;  and  as  we  found 
that  money  prices  rose  at  first,  in  a  ratio  higher  than  that  at 
which  the  precious  metals  increased  in  quantity,  it  is  possible 
that  the  fall  may  not  be  as  rapid  as  the  rate  at  which  their  quan- 
tity decreases.  It  is  besides  impossible  to  say  to  what  extent 
the  influence  of  paper  money,  for  fifteen  years  of  almost  un- 
bounded confidence  in  the  faith  of  government,  and  the  solvency 
of  banks,  may  have  extended  the  inevitable  consequences  of  a 
diminution  of  the  stock  of  gold  and  silver.  The  remarks  of  Mr. 
Jacob  on  this  question  deserve  notice,  and  we  shall  close  our  ar- 
ticle with  an  extract  from  them. 

**If  the  prices  of  commodities  were  regulated  solely  bv  the  Quantity  of  the 
circulating  medium,  as  the  latter  in  the  twenty  years  had  declined  at  the  rate  of 
thirteen  per  cent,  we  might  calculate  that  the  fall  on  the  former  should  be  in 
the  same  ratio.  If,  as  we  know  to  be  the  fact,  the  mass  of  commodities  had  been 
greatly  increased  in  the  period,  whilst  the  circulating  medium  had  diminished, 
we  should  find  an  additional  decline  in  the  prices  of  commodities.  But  the  de- 
cBne  would  be  fiable  to  counteraction  from  seyeral  causes,  which  might  give  ad- 
ditional power  to  the  circulating  medium,  and  enable  a  less  portion  of  it  to  per- 
form the  same  offices  as  would  under  other  circumstances  require  a  laiger  por- 
tion. 

"In  1810,  fttND  the  state  of  the  whole  of  Europe  being  engaged  in  war,  both 
tilie  treasuries  of  the  several  states,  and  the  military  chests  of  Uie  various  armies^ 
most  have  caused  a  hrae  quantity  of  the  existing  money  to  hare  been  in  a  state 
of  inactirity.  The  difficulty  of  conTcying  money  from  place  to  place  was  p«at, 
and  the  internal  negotiation  of  bills  of  Change,  in  most  parts  of  the  continent, 
was  suqiende^  Each  man  who  had  money  Kept  it  bv  him,  instead  of  lodgii^ 
it  m  the  hands  of  banks  or  bankers^  because  none  of  them  enjoyed  security,  or 
posse Mcd  credit.  In  1830,  tiie  case  was  altered.  The  conreyance  of  money 
was  easy,  secure,  and  espedaUy  rapid.  If  gold  was  more  raluable  in  one  place 
than  in  othen,  a  few  hours  would  oonTev  it  hy  steam  vessels  to  the  place  where 
It  was  wanted.  Banks  were  estabfisbed  erer^  where,  which  furnished  inland 
bills  to  the  parts  of  the  same  country,  and  foreign  bills  to  other  countries,  which 
fai  many  cases  made  the  remoral  of  specie  unnecessanr.  The  exchequers  of 
states  could  relv  on  their  credit  to  sup]dy  the  place  of  mon^,  till  it  couM  be 
collected  from  the  regular  sources^  and  as  no  aroues  were  on  root,  there  was  no 
money  kept  in  a  state  of  inacti^ty  in  the  military  chests. 

**  Trcm  these  aHered  ctreumstiuiee%  whose  influence  it  is  difficult  to  calculate^ 
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the  depmnon  of-pHoes,  which  would  be  the  natonl  lenilt  of  a  dimintition  of 
monejr,  and  tn  increaie  of  exchangeable  goodi,  had  been  prevented  or  leMened. 
*'If  !t  should  be^ thought  that  the  increase  of  the  man  of  material  wealth  in 
Europe  an^Xnifcrica,  has  kept  pace  with  what  we  know  to  have  been  the  in- 
crease iat2|£  population  of  those  divisions,  it  may  be  stated  at  about  thirty-two 
per  cenf^  in'^the  twenty  years,  which,  added  to  thirteen  per  cent  dindniahiBd 
m  thf  mass  of  money,  would  cause  a  natural  decline  in  prices^  at  the  rate  of  fta^ 
tx-fivtf -yer  cent. 

.-.^V. Thu  rate  of  decline  would  be  retarded  by  the  increased  power  Rivvb  Id 

.  *.QieD&y»  from  the  several  causes  which  have  been  alluded  to.    It  it  diffieuk  to 

•'..'-jd^termine,  in  such  a  complex  system  of  exchanges  of  material  wealth  as  is  «^ 

• .  ^     '.  tablished  in  all  civilized  countries,  how  far  a  declining  quantity  of  money  is  oom^ 

.^  '- '.  *    teracted  by  the  additional  power  ^ven  to  it.    It  is  much  more  ^flleuU  to  caloa- 

'.  I*.  *        late  the  additional  power,  than  it  is  to  estimate  the  decline  in  quantity." 

•  •••••••• 

<«  The  cultivators  of  the  soil  are  the  most  numerous  part  of  the  comnmnhy. 
Their  products  are  the  least  complicated  in  their  orijrin,  and  the  moat  simple  iQ 
their  distribution,  and  therefore  are  likely  to  be  the  first  affected  by  any  increaie 
in  the  value  of  the  precious  metab.  They  would  be  the  first  to  experience  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  the  usual  weight  of  gold  and  silver,  if  those  metela  be* 
came  more  rare,  for  the  usual  measure  of  com,  of  meat,  of  cotton,  of  wcx>l»  end 
other  agricultural  products.  In  this  country  (England^  where  Uie  cultiveton 
are  a  class  of  capitalists  distinct  from  the  proprietors,  tneir  capitals  have  gen» 
rally  been  diminishing,  while  the  decline  uf  the  mines  has  been  prooeediii|^,  and 
the  application  of  tlieir  produce  to  other  purposes  than  that  of  coin  has  been ' 
creasing.  It  certainly  does  not  follow  fit>m  these  two  courses  having  ' 
simultaneous,  that  one  is  the  cause  of  the  other.  The  same  has  been  the 
tion  of  the  cultivators  of  the  ground  in  every  other  countiy,  as  far  as  it  ia  aec 
ly  known.  In  every  part  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  Uie  same  complaiiita  aie 
heard,  however  various  be  tlic  tenures  on  which  land  is  held.  Such  comphaala 
are  not  bounded  by  the  limits  of  Europe.  The  cultivators  of  North  America  a^ 
sert  that  the  prices  of  their  productions  yield  them  no  profit,  especialljr  thoae  of 
com,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  nee.  The  same  is  the  case  in  the  West  India  idaitdit 
and  according  to  common  reports,  in  SouUi  America,  and  in  India,  lliere  malt 
be  some  general  cause  proaucing  such  extensive  effects,  which  are  thus  Ut 
alike  where  taxation  is  high  or  low,  under  despotic  and  free  govemmenta  i  and 
whether  the  bnd  is  cultivated  by  slaves,  by  serfs,  by  hired  labourers,  or  hj  pio* 
prielors. 

'<  It  would  lead  into  a  field  far  too  extensive,  to  speculate  on  wliat  would  be  the 
effect  in  another  twenty  or  forty  years,  if  the  same  difference  should  contimw 
lietween  the  production  of  the  precious  metals,  as  appears  to  have  been  in  ope- 
ration for  twenty  years.  It  may  however  be  observed,  that  the  world  is  really  veiv 
little  richer  or  poorer  from  the  proportion  of  metallic  wealth  tliat  ma^  be  diatn- 
buted  over  its  surface  <  that  the  whole  mass  of  material  wealth  is  neither  dimi* 
nished  nor  increased,  by  any  change  in  the  relative  weight  of  gold  and  silver  to 
the  usual  measures  of"^  other  commodities.  The  only  benefit  to  the  world  ia 
general,  from  the  increase  of  these  metals,  is,  that  it  acU  as  a  general  stimulus  to  in- 
dustry, by  that  gradual  rise  of  money  price  which  it  exhibits  to  the  view.  The 
only  evil  from  the  diminution  of  these  meUls,  is  the  discouragement  it  may  nve- 
sent  to  industry,  by  the  apparent  loss  or  lessened  profit,  when  the  result  of  hi. 
bour  is  reckoned  in  gold  and  silver,  and  not  in  other  commodities.  It  matften 
little  to  him  who  raises  a  bushel  of  wheat,  whether  it  ia  exchanged  for  an 
ounce  or  a  pennyweight  of  silver,  provided  it  will  procure  for  him  the  aaoM 
quantity  of  clotli,  shoes,  liquors,  fiimiture,  or  other  necessaries  which  may  be 
desirable  to  him.  The  relation  of  the  different  classes  of  societv  to  each  othei^ 
but  still  more  those  of  different  individuals  to  each  other,  will  be  changed,  but 
the  change  will  be  made  very  slowly,  and  be  scarcely  perceptible  in  one  %x  two 
years;  and  even  at  the  end  of  a  ^neration  only  noticed  by  tfiose  who  look  back 
with  the  means  of  comparing  prices  at  different  periods.*' 
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Art.  IV. — De  la  Rtligiony  cotisidirie  danssa  source^  ses formes 
et  ses  (Uveloppements.  Par  M .  Benjamin  Constant.  (Paris: 
1825 — 1831.) — Of  Religion^  considered  in  its  Origin^  its 
Forms  and  Developments. — ^By  Benjamin  Constant.  (Paris: 
1825—1831.) 

The  general  interest  which  the  work  of  B.  Constant  on  Re- 
ligion has  called  forth  in  France  and  throughout  Europe,  would 
of  itself  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  giving  a  sketch  of  the  design  of 
the  author,  and  of  the  contents  and  character  of  the  work.  The 
fourth  and  the  fifth  volumes  appeared  very  soon  afler  the  last 
French  Revolution  in  July  1830,  and  a  short  time  before  the 
death  of  Constant  Even  a  summary  account  of  the  book  may 
enable  our  readers  to  judge  of  its  merits,  and  to  comprehend  the 
general  interest  with  which  it  was  received  in  the  midst  of  great 

Clitical  excitement,  in  which  the  author,  together  with  his  friend 
ifayette,  bore  a  distinguished  part 

Many,  indeed,  took  up  this  book  with  incredulous  anticipa- 
tions, ereatly  wondering  that  a  man  who  was  known  only  as  a 
politician,  and  a  general  scholar,  should  appear  before  the  world 
as  the  auUior  of  a  theological  work — not  for  the  purpose  of  sur- 
veying the  boundary  between  religion  and  law,  church  and  state, 
but  to  search  the  deep  things  of  that  mysterious  science ;  to  make 
the  history  and  philosophy  of  religion  the  subject  of  laborious 
investigation  and  a  learned  analysis.  But  those  to  whom  a  more 
familiar  acquaintance  with  the  natural  history  of  the  human  mind 
opened  a  clearer  view  of  the  continual  ebbing  and  flowing  of 
public  opinion  in  France,  might  have  predicted  that  the  best  ge- 
neral work  on  religion  would  come  from  the  pen  of  a  statesman, 
a  friend  of  liberty,  whose  experience  would  be  to  him  a  reve- 
lation of  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  so  many  struggles  and  mighty 
efforts,  and  of  tbe  true  object  towards  which  afi  these  changes, 
though  imperceptibly,  tended. 

When  the  French  Revolution  stretched  forth  its  spectral  hand 
in  the  midst  of  the  banquet  hall  of  despotic  Europe,  her  thou- 
sands of  lords  looked  with  trembling  upon  the  bloody  fingers, 
and  not  one  of  her  political  soothsayers  had  wisdom  enough  to 
read  the  mysterious  hand-writing,  or  courage  enough  to  make 
known  the  interpretation  thereof.  Indeed,  the  friends  of  freedom, 
not  less  than  its  enemies,  saw  with  fear  the  first  instinctive  out- 
breakings  of  a  spirit  which  seemed  directed  not  only  against  the 
prevailing  despotism,  but  against  all  social  order,  religion,  civili- 
zation, and  refinement  It  was  natural  that  the  first  desperate 
reaction  against  an  oppressive  state  of  things  should  not  discrimi- 
nate between  the  hostile  principle  itself,  and  those  powers  in 
themselves  friendly  to  freedom,  which  had  been  forced  into  an 
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alliance  with  despotism.  But  every  one  who  has  studied  the  his- 
tory of  this  age  of  reyolutions,  and  whose  mind  is  free  enough 
to  rise  above  the  fears  of  the  present,  and  the  prejudices  of  the 
past,  and  calmly  to  follow  the  onward  course  of  the  spirit  of  liber- 
ty from  its  first  glorious  manifestations  in  this  country,  cannot 
mistake  the  object  to  which,  notwithstanding  all  its  wanderingSi 
it  really  tends.  True,  this  spirit  of  liberty  has  at  times  appeared 
as  a  destroying  angel;  but  the  angel  has  passed  over  the  oeit 
interests  and  hopes  of  mankind,  which  have  in  the  soul  oimaa 
a  safe  habitation,  secured  by  the  protecting  hand  of  Gk>d.  It  ii 
not  religion,  civilization,  and  refinement,  the  genuine  fruits  and 
tests  of  humanity,  at  which  the  spirit  of  this  age,  the  spirit  of 
liberty,  is  aiming  its  fatal  darts ;  it  is  a  principle  which  partakes 
alike  of  the  sheer  fickleness  of  chance,  and  the  uncontroulabley  in- 
exorable, and  irrational  nature  of  fate ;  a  power  which  borrows 
the  sword  of  the  law  in  order  to  tyrannise  over  conscience^  and 
arrays  itself  in  the  majesty  of  religion  in  order  to  trample  upon 
the  rights  of  men  by  divine  authority.  It  is  despotism  m  every 
shape,  persecuting  or  patronising,  destroying  or  comiptinj^  ii 
which  the  finger  of  Providence  is  pointed,  against  whicn  all  flia 
signs  of  the  times  do  prophesy.  A  death  warrant  is  inscribed 
on  every  pillar  of  the  tottering  palace  of  authority ;  and  it  needs 
not  the  prophetic  vision  of  a  Daniel,  but  the  simple  gift  of  eoifr- 
mon  sense,  to  read  what  is  written  :  <<  God  hath  numbered  thy 
kinedom,  and  finished  it ;  thou  art  weighed  in  the  balancei  and 
art  found  wanting ;  thy  kingdom  is  divided,  and  given" — to  fluoaa 
to  whom,  under  God,  it  belongs,  to  rule  as  well  as  to  obey.  It 
is  now  understood  by  all,  that  civilization  and  refinement  are  no^ 
what  Tacitus  says  they  were  made  to  be  by  imperious  Rome — 
<<  parts  of  servitude."  Both  experience  and  philosophy  have  shown 
that  the  restraints  which  equal  laws,  an  enlightened  conscience^ 
and  good  taste,  impose  on  the  conduct  of  man,  are  in  fact  not 
restrictions,  but  enlargements  of  his  freedom ;  and  that  religion^ 
instead  of  being  the  natural  enemy,  is  in  truth  the  foundation  of 
theperfect  law  of  liberty. 

The  intimate  and  indissoluble  connexion  between  liberty  and 
religion,  and  the  self-destroyine  tendency  of  those  who  have 
thought  loyalty  to  freedom  inconsistent  with  loyalty  to  faith,  hafe 
never  been  more  deeply  felt,  and  more  eloquently  set  forth,  than 
by  B.  Constant    He  says, — 


**  Take  the  fundamental  precepts  of  all  religions  according  to  the  letter,  _ 
will  always  find  them  to  accord  with  the  most  enlarged  principles  of  liberty  |' 
might  say,  with  principles  of  liberty  so  enlar^d,  tliat  even  to  this  da^  their 
plication  has  appeared  to  be  impracticable  m  our  political  associaticms. 
examine  the  history  of  religions,  you  will  often  find  the  authority  ihty  baTe 
ated,  working  in  concert  with  the  powers  of  the  world  for  the  annihilatioo  of 
liberty.  By  placing  force  on  the  side  of  faith,  they  put  counge  on  the  aada  of 
doubt. 
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*<  When  a  vexatious  government  maintains  by  force  the  superstition  which  sup* 
ports  its  injustice,  the  friends  of  liberty  may  become  unbelievers  ;  and  these  un- 
believers are  then  the  heroes  and  the  martyrs.  But  even  their  virtues  are  remem- 
brances of  another  doctrine.  There  is  in  their  system  a  noble  inconsistency. 
It  is  a  heritage  of  their  religious  sentiment ;  they  owe  to  this  sentiment  their 
inward  power. 

**  Cassius,  educated  in  the  maxims  of  Epicurus,  and  rejecting  with  him  all  ex- 
istence after  this  Ufe,  invoked  in  the  midst  of  battle  the  manes  of  the  great  Pom- 
pey,  and  in  his  last  conversations  with  Brutus,  'yes,'  cried  he,  'it  would  be 
beautiful  if  there  were  invisible  beings  who  take  an  interest  in  human  affaifs. 
It  would  be  beautiful  if  we  were  strong,  not  only  in  our  land  troops  and  our 
fleet,  but  also  through  the  assistance  of  the  immortUs  in  a  eaoae  so  ooble  and  so 
holy.'" 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  religion  and  liberty  are  not  antagonist, 
but  kindred  principles,  and  that  the  peculiar  hatred  and  infuriate 
zeal  which  have  signalized  the  conflicts  between  mistaken  liberty 
and  deluded  religion,  must  be  explained,  not  by  a  natural  enmity 
between  the  two  principles,  but  by  the  same  reason  which  ac- 
counts for  a  foreign  war  being  less  bloody  than  a  civil  war,  more 
especially  a  war  of  brother  against  brother. 

We  wul  now  lay  before  our  readers  the  groundplot  of  the 
work,  with  our  own  views  on  some  of  its  most  mteresting  topics. 

Herder  has  Written  outlines  of  the  philosophy  of  universal  his- 
tory ;  Constant  has  selected  one  branch  of  this  vast  undertaking 
for  the  subject  of  his  investigation.  His  work  is  proper! v  a  phi- 
losophic sketch  of  the  history  of  religion  in  the  world.  It  is 
neither  a  bare  narrative,  nor  a  mere  speculative  system;  but  a 
philosophical  account  of  the  most  interesting  facts  which  have 
led  the  writer  to  those  general,  distinct,  and  most  influential 
views  which  he  wishes  to  communicate  to  his  readers.  He  is 
aware  that  only  the  efiects  of  religion,  the  forms  under  which  it 
appears  in  the  world,  are  the  subject  of  observation  and  history, 
while  the  principle  of  religion  itself,  can  be  reached  only  by  trac- 
ing efiects  ami  fdienomena  to  their  cause,  which  is  the  province 
of  philosophy.;  Accordingly,  he  begins  his  work  with  giving  us 
so  much  of  the  philosophy  of  religion  as  is  necessary  to  distin- 
guish it  from  its  own  manifestations  and  forms,  as  well  as  from 
other  principles  of  action,  particularly  that  of  an  enlightened 
self-interest  (int6ret  bien  entendu.)  He  then  proceeds  to  ex- 
amine the  various  forms  or  manifestations  of  the  religious  prin- 
ciple. He  treats  first  of  religion  in  its  grossest  form  of  doctrine 
and  worship,  as  adapted  to  the  savage  state  of  man,  while  his 
whole  existence  is  precarious,  depending  on  the  chase,  such  as 
that  of  the  Tartars,  and  many  African  and  American  tribes.  He 
next  considers  the  state  of  religion  among  men,  when  they  ex- 
change the  hunter's  life  for  agriculture,  and  the  isolated  tempo- 
rary nut  for  more  solid  and  contiguous  dwellings;  the  forms  of 
religion  among  barbarians  who  have  ceased  to  be  savages.  In 
the  last  place,  he  considers  the  forms  of  religion  that  buong  to 
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the  civilized  state  of  man.  The  manifestation  of  the  religious 
principle  in  these  three  stages  is  materially  affected  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  dominant  priesthood  in  some  countries^  as  in 
Egypt,  M eroe,  and  Hindostan ;  and  the  comparatively  indepen- 
dent development  of  the  human  mind  in  others,  as  in  ancient 
Greece.  Accordingly,  B.  Constant  makes  a  distinction  between 
sacerdotal  and  independent  religions,  and  treats  of  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  each,  particularly  that  of  stability  in  the  on^ 
and  progressivencss  in  the  other. 

This  philosophical  history  of  religion,  evincing  great  learning 
and  profound  research,  united  with  bold  and  lofty  speculatioiiy 
comprises  the  idolatry  of  tlie  savages,  and  the  polytheiam^  with 
some  vestiges  of  monotheism,  among  the  Egyptians,  Hindooi^ 
Greeks,  Romans,  and  Scandinavians.  There  arc  also  frequent 
references  to  Judaism  and  Christianity,  showing  the  author's 
views  on  these  religions. 

His  plan  in  delineating  the  various  forms  of  faith  is  not  to  gife 
a  detailed  account  of  each,  but  to  show  in  them  the  gradual  tut' 
folding  of  the  human  mind  which  creates  them,  struggles  ^gi^inrf^ 
and  replaces  them  by  others.  <<Each  period,"  he  says,  ^'oon- 
siders  that  which  is  adapted  to  what  it  calls  its  superior  light,  ■■ 
Uie  impassable  limits  of  what  is  good  and  true.  But  a  new  penod 
comes  in  its  turn  to  remove  these  limits,  and  sets  up  new  txMUi^ 
aries,  which  succeeding  generations  are  destined  to  displace  in 
order  to  extend  them  still  farther." 

We  shall  now  advert  more  particularly  to  some  of  the 


interesting  inquiries  contained  in  the  work  ;  and  as  of  late.  thB 
very  foundation  of  religion,  the  religious  nature  of  man,  has  beoa 
denied  or  questioned  by  some  even  in  this  country,  we  will  ofir 
on  this  abstract  subject  a  few  more  remarks  than  we  should  nthnr 
wise  venture  to  intrude  upon  the  practical  partialities  of  flis 
public. 

The  general  remarks  of  B.  Constant  on  the  principle  of  n- 
lision,  possess  this  great  merit  above  those  of  other  writers  of 
high  standing,  that  their  only  object  is  the  intrinsic  truth,  not 
the  utility  of  religion.    He  says, — 

**  Some  philosophers,  who  in  attacking  the  existing  religion,  bare  wished  to 
preserve  the  principles  which  ave  the  foundation  of  all  religion,  stUl  do  not  ooi^ 
aider  these  principles,  except  under  the  most  ignoble  and  gross  point  of  i^Mr^ 
as  taking  the  place  of  penal  laws.  When  we  read  their  writings,  we  petcebe 
that  thejr  are  anxious  that  religion  should  serve  them  forthwith  as  a  sort  of  'gcSi 
d'armene,'  that  it  should  guaranty  their  property,  secure  their  lives,  disdpfine  IMr 
children,  and  maintain  order  in  their  families.  It  might  be  said  that  they  h«fe  a 
sort  of  fear  of  believing  for  nothing :  religion,  they  think,  ought  to  pay  thea  is 
services,  what  they  concede  to  it  in  faith." 

The  first  great  truth  which  B.  Constant  endeavours  to  estab- 
lish, is  this,  that  religion,  whatever  be  its  nature,  is  not  a  some- 
thing introduced  into  the  mind  from  witiiout,  either  by  iustrue- 
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tion  or  example,  authority,  persuasion,  or  fear ;  that  it  is  not  the 
result  of  education,  of  public  opinion,  or  the  laws  and  institutions 
of  society.  All  these  circumstances  are  more  or  less  calculated 
to  favour  or  modify  the  growth  of  religion  ;  but  it  could  not  be- 
come a  principle  in  man,  if  there  was  not  in  his  own  nature  a  fit- 
ness and  tendency  to  receive,  and  to  assimilate  the  nourishment, 
which  circumstances  may  furnish  for  the  formation  of  the  religious 
character.  For,  as  a  Crerman  philosopher  says,  <<  nothing  can  be 
established,  unless  it  be  founded  in  nature,  even  if  afterward  it 
should  become  contrary  to  nature." 

B.  Constant  considers  the  religious  principle  as  a  fundamental 
law  of  human  nature ;  so  that  the  history  of  the  various  forms  of 
religion  makes  a  part  of  what  may  be  called  the  natural  history 
of  mankind.  It  is  not  an  innate  idea,  but  a  native  tendency  of 
the  human  mind ;  and  as  such  it  is  universal  and  indestructible, 
however  the  forms  it  assumes  at  different  times  and  places'  may 
vary. 

**  Savage  hordes  barbaroua  tribes,  nations  which  are  in  the  meridian  of  social 
life,  those  who  languish  in  the  decfepitude  of  civilization,  all  experience  the 
power  of  this  indestructible  sentiment. 

**  Collins,  in  his  account  of  the  English  colonjr  in  New  Wales,  pretends  that 
the  inhabitants  of  New  Holland  do  not  worship  any  being  visible  or  invisible ; 
and  immediately  aAer,  he  speUcs  of  the  sacrifices  which  they  offer  to  the  souls 
of  the  dead ;  of  the  fear  with  which  they  inspire  them,  of  their  confidence  in  sor- 
cerer^ and  of  the  gross  artifices  which  these  employ  to  increase  their  influence. 
Now,  a  people  who  invoke  those  who  are  no  more,  who  have  recourse  to  magic, 
who  believe  in  supematund  powers,  in  a  connexion  between  these  powers  and 
man,  and  in  means  to  propitiate  than,  evidently  profess  a  religion  of  some  kind. 

'*  It  must  be  that  this  dispoation  is  inherent  in  man ;  since  were  is  no  one  who 
has  not  been  more  or  less  affected  by  it,  in  the  rilence  of  the  nigh^  upon  the 
sea  shore,  in  the  loneliness  of  the  country ;  there  is  no  one  who  has  not  for  a  mo- 
ment forgotten  himself  felt  as  if  borne  along  upon  the  waves  of  a  vague  contem- 
plation, and  plunged  into  an  ocean  of  new  and  disinterested  thought,  bearing  no 
relation  to  the  narrow  relations  of  this  life.  The  man  who  is  the  most  under  the 
control  of  his  active  and  personal  desires,  has  nevertheless,  in  spite  of  himself 
been  overcome  by  these  emotions,  which  have  raised  him  above  all  particular 
and  individual  views.  They  spring  up  within  lum,  when  he  least  expects  them. 
All  that  in  material  things  belongs  to  nature,  to  the  universe,  to  immensity  i 
eveiy  thing  in  the  moral  world  which  excites  tenderness  and  enthusiasm ;  the  sight 
of  a  glorious  action,  of  a  generous  sacrifice,  of  a  dang^  courageously  enoounter- 
edt  of  the  sorrow  of  aaotner  relieved  or  comforted,  of  a  contempt  for  vice,  of 
devotion  to  misfortune,  of  resistance  to  ^rranny,  rouses  and  cherishes  this  mys- 
terious dispontion ;  and  if  a  habit  of  egotism  leads  a  man  to  smile  at  this  his  mo- 
mentary exaltation,  he  will  nevertheles  smile  at  it  with  a  secret  shame,  which 
he  hides  under  an  appearance  of  irony ;  for  a  silent  instinct  still  teaches  him  tliat 
he  is  doing  violence  to  the  noblest  part  of  his  being. 

^  **  There  is,  we  have  said,  something  indestructible  in  religion ;  it  is  neither  a 
discoveiy  of  the  enlightened  man,  unknown  to  the  ignorant  man,  nor  an  error  of 
the  ignorant  inan,  from  which  he  who  is  enlightened  can  free  himself.  But  it  is 
necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  inward  principle  and  the  forms,  between 
the  religious  sentiment  and  religious  institutions.  The  inward  principle  is  al- 
yrays  the  same,  immutable,  eternal ;  the  fof  m  is  variable  and  tranntoiy.  Thus 
the  fact  that  any  religious  form  is  attacked,  the  fact  that  philosophy  points  its 
reasonings,  irony  its  sarcasms,  intellectual  liberty  its  indignation,  against  this 
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form ;  the  fact  that  in  Greece,  for  example,  Eyhemem  dethrone*  the  goda  of 
Olympus ;  the  fact  that  at  Rome  Lucretius  proclaims  the  mortality  of  the  sod, 
and  the  vanity  of  our  hopes ;  the  fact  that  still  later  Lucian  insults  the  Homeric 
do^asy  or  Voltaire  the  dogmas  of  his  time ;  in  fine,  the  fiwt  that  a  whole  gene- 
ration seems  to  applaud  the  contempt  with  which  the^  overwhelmed  »  loog  ve- 
i>erated  faith — all  these  facts  do  not  prove  that  man  is  wilUng  to  part  with  icE- 
gion.  It  onl^  proves  that  the  form  thus  attacked,  being  no  lon|^  adsptod  ts 
Sie  human  mma,  the  religious  sentiment  has  separated  itKlf  firom  it.** 

This  fundamental^universal,  and  indestructible  principle,  whU 
is  peculiar  to  man,  which  impels  and  enables  him  to  do  aDd4D 
suffer  what  no  other  principle  of  his  nature  could  efiect  or  as- 
plain — this  mysterious  power  within  him,  what  is  it^  or  how  eu 
it  be  defined,  if  any  thing  so  indefinite  or  incalculable  in  ill 
effects  admits  of  a  definition  ?  In  order  to  come  to  any  thing  lOoe 
a  definite  conception,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  follow  op 
the  various  streams  of  human  effort,  which,  under  the  name  of 
religion,  have  alternately  blessed  or  desolated  the  world,  and 
trace  them  to  their  hidden  springs  in  human  nature. 

The  faithful  inquirer,  whose  vision  is  too  enlarged  to  believe 
the  whole  truth  confined  within  the  narrow  scope  of  what  he  sea 
of  human  history,  and  at  the  same  time  too  true  to  seek  in  flie 
clouds  of  his  own  fancy,  will  not  fail  to  discern  in  the  healthMBit 
growth,  as  well  as  in  the  wildest  excrescences  of  religion,  flie 
germ  of  infinity  in  the  soul  of  man. 


**In  the  midst  of  the  successes  and  triumphs  of  man,  neither  this 
which  he  has  suhjugated,  nor  the  social  order  he  has  established,  nor  the 
he  has  proclaimed,  nor  his  ^tified  desires,  nor  his  various  enjoyment^  WL. 
his  soul.  A  desire  is  ever  rising  up  within  him,  asking  for  something  more, 
has  examined,  travelled  over,  conquered,  adorned  his  dwelling  placc^  and  he 
longs  for  another  sphere.  He  has  become  the  master  of  visible  anu  finite  nrtoMi; 
and  he  thirsts  af^er  one  that  is  invisible  and  without  bounds.  He  has  provided 
for  those  interests  which  are  more  complicated  and  factitious,  and  whieh  noB 
more  important.  He  has  learnt  every  thing,  calculated  every  thing  |  and  ha  ii 
weary  or  being  occupied  only  with  interests  and  calculations.  A  voice  cries  ham 
the  depths  of  his  being,  and  says  to  him  that  all  these  things  are  onfy  a^ 
chanisro,  more  or  less  ingenious,  more  or  less  perfect,  but  cannot  be  the  tern  or 
the  boundaiy  of  bis  existence,  and  that  what  he  has  taken  for  an  end,  was  bat  a 
series  of  means. 

**  We  feel  an  undefined  desire  after  something  better  than  we  know ;  the 
gioua  sentiment  offers  us  something  better.  We  feel  oppressed  by  the 
which  restrain  and  enthral  us ;  the  religious  sentiment  announces  to  us  a 
when  we  shall  break  through  these  bonds.  We  are  weary  with  the  agitationa  of 
life,  which  without  ever  subsiding,  are  so  monotonous,  that  they  rem&r  bodi  aa- 
tiety  inevitable,  and  repose  impossible  \  the  religious  sentiment  gives  us  an  idea 
of  a  repose  ineflfable  and  ever  free  from  satiety.  In  fine,  the  religious  sentiuMBt 
is  that  cry  which  nothing  can  silence,  that  reaching  forward  of  the  soul  towaida 
the  unknown,  the  infinite,  which  no  one  can  cntirelv  subdue,  with  whatefvr ' 
distracting  objects  he  may  surround  himself,  or  with  whatever  ingenuity  be 
strive  to  stupify  or  degrade  himself." 


These  words,  which  seem  to  us  to  reach  the  very  heart  of 
ligion,  as  well  as  every  religious  mind,  may  appear  to  many 
somewhat  too  vague,  perhaps,  as  too  eloquent  or  poetical,  to  be 
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philosophically  or  practically  true.  But  the  more  we  meditate 
on  these  views,  and  think  of  every  thing  that  is  or  has  been  the 
object  of  religious  thought  or  feeling  among  men,  so  much  the 
more  clearly  we  perceive  that  the  essence  of  religion  consists 
in  the  tendency  of  the  soul  of  man  to  the  Infinite,  We  will 
mention  here  only  some  of  the  most  important  points  which  are 
allowed  by  all  to  lie  within  the  range  of  religious  subjects.  It 
will  be  perceived  that  the  being,  as  well  as  every  power  or  func- 
tion of  the  human  mind,  are  within  the  sphere  of  religion  as  soon 
as  they  reach  beyond  the  limits  of  time  and  space ;  so  that  we 
see  why  religion  is  at  once  superior  to  all  other  human  pursuits, 
and  yet  intimately  connected  with  each ;  for  it  consists  in  the 
infinite  tendency  and  ext^nsibleness  of  all  the  endeavours  of  the 
mind.  Thus,  the  consciousness  of  our  own  existence  is  in  itself 
not  a  matter  of  religion ;  but  the  belief  in  the  infinite  continuation 
of  this  existence,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  is  one  of  the  fun- 
damentals of  religion.  Thus  self-love,  and  the  love  of  our  nearest 
friends,  our  country,  and  all  mankind,  or  in  other  words,  do- 
mestic attachment,  patriotism,  and  philanthropy,  are  not,  strictly 
n)eaking,  subjects  of  religion ;  but  the  interest  of  the  living  in 
the  souls  of  the  departed,  in  a  world  of  spirits^  and  the  greatest 
enlargement,  as  well  as  concentration  of  all  our  faculties  in  the 
conception,  adoration,  and  love  of  one  supreme  and  infinite  spirit, 
these  are  universal  and  vital  principles  of  religion.  Thus  the  feel- 
ing of  dependence  on  persons  and  circumstances  for  support  and 
success  in  life,  becomes  a  religious  feeling  if  it  expand  into  a  re- 
liance on  an  all-overruling  Providence.  Thus,  friendship,  the 
love  of  duty,  and  every  purpose  or  afiection,  assume  a  religious 
character,  as  soon  as  they  press  on  beyond  the  bounds  of  limited 
desires  or  obligations,  with  the  divine  energy  of  self-sacrifice. 
Even  ambition,  anger,  revenge,  envy,  and  other  passions,  good 
and  evil,  as  well  as  the  elements  and  various  powers  of  nature, 
personified  by  the  imagination,  have  been  worshipped  on  account 
of  their  incalculable  strength  and  influence.  Thus  in  the  highest 
efforts  of  poetry  and  philosophy,  we  see  the  effulgence'*bf  the  re- 
ligious principle;  and  with  the  same  feeling,  though  perhaps 
unconscious  of  the  ground  of  it,  we  say  of  a  person  who  devotes 
himself  with  infinite  care  and  zeal  to  any  one  pursuit,  however 
limited  in  itself,  and. is  thus  truly  faithful  in  the  least  thing,  that 
he  performs  his  duty  religiously. 

It  would  be  easy  to  illustrate  this  fundamental  view  of  religion, 
by  a  great  number  of  examples ;  but  those  already  adduced,  seem 
sufficient  to  suide  the  judgment  in  inquiring  into  the  nature  of 
religion,  apci  the  difference  as  well  as  the  connexion  between 
this  and  other  principles  of  action. 

This  view  of  religion,  as  the  tendency  of  the  soul,  and  all  its 
powers,  to  infinity,  affords  also  a  philosophical  criterion  to  dis- 
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criminate  between  true  and  false  religion.*  That  religion  is 
false,  the  object  of  which,  though  considered  as  infinite  in  its  na- 
ture, is  in  reality  finite  or  limited.  God,  therefore,  is  the  only 
true  object  of  religion ;  other  things  bear  a  religious  character, 
only  as  partaking  of  his  infinite  nature.  The  adoration  of  any 
power  of  nature  or  of  man,  is  superstition,  and  if  it  be  wor- 
shipped under  any  image  or  emblem,  it  is  idolatry. 

We  now  return  from  this  sketch  of  our  own  conceptions  of  tlM 
religious  principle,  to  the  work  of  B.  Constant  Though  Ut 
views  on  religion  seem  to  us  fixed  on  the  true  ground,  thev  it 
times  are  too  vague,  and  then  again  we  find  them  too  limiteS. 
We  agree  with  him  in  considering  the  heart,  rather  than  the 
head,  as  the  birthplace  of  religion,  because  the  aspiration  -of 
reason  to  contemplate  God,  and  tiie  cfibrt  of  the  will  to  conform 
to  his  law,  must  have  a  motive,  must  be  a  prompting  of  the  heart; 
so  that  the  love  of  God  is  rightly  held  to  be  the  source  of  aD 
religious  philosophy  and  practice.  But  we  think  it  too  limited 
a  view  of  religion  to  make  it  wholly  a  matter  of  sentiment  or 
feeling.  The  mtcllect  and  the  will,  no  less  than  the  feelinn 
are  capable  of  endless  enlargement ;  and  if  religion  consist  fn  & 
tendency  of  the  soul,  with  all  its  powers  to  infinitude,  it  is  certa^ 
that  true  religion  must  consist  in  contemplating  aiid  obeying,  •■ 
well  as  loving  God.  The  fact  that  a  contracted  use  of 
has  led  men,  particularly  in  France,  to  materialism  and 
has  induced  Constant,  with  many  other  minds  of  more  profound 
habits  of  thought  than  the  French  Encyclopedists,  to  belieV9 
<Uhat  the  sphere  of  reason  is  altogether  material,  and  leads  onhr 
to  scepticism,  with  regard  to  things  which  are  not  materiaL^ 
But  it  is  evident  that  our  reason  is  competent  to  contemplate'  iM 
only  objects  of  our  senses,  but  like^<^ise  those  of  our  conacionih 
ness,  such  as  thoughts,  feelings,  resolutions,  which  we  know  not 
through  our  senses,  but  by  tiie  simple  reflection  of  the  mind  upotf 
its  own  operations.  Our  senses  make  us  acquainted  with  ffili 
material  world  ;  our  consciousness,  by  which  we  recognise  <Mu^ 
selves  as  rational  and  moral  beings,  introduces  us  to  the  spirito^l 
world ;  and  our  reason,  reflecting  on  these  facts,  discerns  in  tha 
organization  of  nature  and  of  the  human  mind,  the  evidences  tl 
one  supreme  and  eternal,  creative,  wise,  and  beneficent  spirit' 
While  we  consider  Constant's  view  of  religion  as  too  limitedy 
when  he  represents  it  as  entirely  a  matter  of  sentiment  or  feel- 
ing, his  mode  of  speaking  of  this  sentiment  seems  to  us,  in  other 
instances,  liable  to  an  objection  of  an  opposite  character,  fib 
sometimes  confounds  the  religious  principle  with  other  elevated, 
strong  or  tender  emotions  to  which  it  is  closely  related,  such  as 
generous  sympathy,  and  just  indignation.    But  though  B.  Con- 

*  We  use  the  term  religion  here,  in  Uie  same  wide  sense  in  which  we  speak 
of  moral  good  and  moral  evil. 
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•Unt  may  be  charged  with  occasionally  confounding  Uie  religious 
principle  with  other  elevated  sentiments,  he  never  stoops  to  the 
opposite  error  of  those  who  make  religion  the  perfection  of  a 
selGsh  policy — or  to  the  opinion  of  Hobbcs,  who  identifies  it  with 
year,  and  knows  no  other  distinction  between  true  and  false  re- 
ligion, than  that  between  a  fear  which  is  sanctioned,  and  a  fear 
which  is  prohibited  by  the  government  of  the  state. 

With  singular  felicity,  B.  Constant  shows  the  superiority  of 
he  religious  principle  over  that  of  an  enlightened  self- interest, 
Sat^rSt  bien  eotendu]  which  until  lately  has  been  the  prevalent 
1  almost  exclusive  theory  of  morals  in  France.    After  having 
d  his  respect  for  the  noble  character  of  some  of  the  ad- 
vocates of  this  system,  from  which  he  dissents,  he  says, — 

Impressed  willi  the  dangers  of  a  sentiment  whicli  Is  apt  lo  become  cMitliusi- 
and  delusion,  >nd  in  tlie  name  uf  which  countless  crimes  tiuvc  been  com- 
tbese  men  distrust  nil  religious  emotion,  and  would  aubilitute  for  it  tile 
I,  nncorapTomising,  and  unchanging  caleuUtions  of  an  cntiglUened  seirintcr- 
Tliia  •eir-intci'est  they  say  is  sufficient  to  establisb  order,  and  lo  raakellie 
gf  montity  Tespected. 

We  are  certainly  iiu:  from  taking  any  part  in  that  pious  exaggeration,  which 

*— -—  all  the  cnmcs  of  periods  of  unbelief,  to  the  absence  of  the  religious 

.     These  deplorable  effects  of  blind  passion,  elFecls  independent  of 

coramon  to  irreligious  snd  to  religious  ngcs. 

Under  Alexander  VI.  the  communion  preceded,  and  confesson  followed, 


1 

ous  ^" 


We  acknowledge,  also,  that  Hie  necessity  of  the  religion 

a(Sy  demonstrated  hy  the  excesses  of  revoluiions,  during  which  the  in- 

people  have  found  a  pleasure  in  trampling  upon  ancient  objects  of  rene- 

BcTDlutions  are  moments  of  storm,  in  which  a  man  forced  to  judge  and 

to&ct  with  precipitation,  in  the  miilstof  the  tumult  of  unchained  violence,  with- 

■n  a  guide  to  direct  him,  without  witnesses  to  restrain  him,  may,  with  the  most 

Hwinht  intentions,  deceive  himself,  and  with  the  purest  motives,  become  crimi- 

~'i.     Tbc  revolutions  which  religious  convictions  have  caused,  have  not  been 

are  exempt  from  reprehensible  and  violent  Hctions,  than  the  disturbances 

l(i^  liberty  has  created.     The  anarchy  of  the  protestant  war  and  its  thirty 

an  massaorea,  have  equalled  the  crimes  and  tlie  anarchy  which  have  soiled 

■  pages  of  the  French  [evolution,  and  the  ferocious  piety  of  the  puritans,  was 

It  lea  sangiuoary  than  the  unblushing  atheism  of  our  demagogues. 

■'  But,  afwr  having  commenced  with  these  very  large  concessions,  we  must 

Met  aak  whether  in  relinquishing  die  religious  sentiment,  which  we  distinguish 

■on  religiou*  forms,  and  in  judging  himseirhy  the  single  rule  of  an  enlightened 

wirintereat,  man  would  not  despoil  himself  of  all  that  constitutes  hia  supremacy, 

|i*e  up  his  most  gloriDUs  titles,  turn  away  from  his  true  destiny,  shut  himself  up 

witbin  a  sphere  tiot  his  own,  and  condemn  himself  lo  a  degradation  contrary  to 

h>  nature. 

**  EnUghtcncd  self-interest  must  destroy  all  that  is  opposed  to  it.  If  man,  di- 
IMted  by  this  motive,  triumphs  over  passions  which  are  directly  opposed  to  this 
kUeiest,  he  muit  likewise  overcome  all  those  emotions  which  would  lead  him 
(any  from  i I.  If  enlightened  self-interest  is  powerful  enough  to  conquer  the 
4elirium  ollhe  tenses,  the  thitstfor  riches,  the  fury  of  revenge,  it  will  still  more 
eanly  prevail  against  the  emotions  of  pity,  of  tenderness,  of  devotion;  these  be- 
iag  ever  opposed  by  considerations  or  prudence,  sellisbness,  and  fear.  Doubt' 
leu,  in  listening  lo  the  precepts  of  enlightened  selfi merest,  we  may  relinquish 
present  enjoyments,  but  only  witli  a  view  to  obtain  future  advantages.  We 
■utt  abitain  Innn  ereiy  thing  that  would  be  permanently  injurioua  \  and  thia 
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rule,  the  only  morality  of  enlightened  self-interest,  must  be  applied  to  our  gene- 
rous emotions  and  our  virtues,  as  well  as  to  our  selfish  passions  and  our  vices. 

«  There  is  not  one  generous  emotion  of  the  heart  against  which  the  logic  of 
enlightened  self-interest  cannot  arm  itself— not  one  which,  according^  to  this 
logic,  is  not  weakness  or  blindness — ^not  one  which  enlightened  self4ntereft  may 
not  crush  with  its  exact  calculations,  and  its  victorious  equations. 

"Will  you  say  that  enlightened  self-interest  is  itself  opposed  to  such  a  ^pn^ 
vation  of  our  nature,  since  it  invites  us  to  seek  tlut  inward  satisfaction  wmck 
flows  in  the  midst  of  misfortune,  from  the  courageous  performance  of  duty  \ 
But  do  you  not  perceive,  that  by  these  words  you  go  back  to  those  uiToluntaiy 
emotions  which  bring  vou  into  a  different  rang^  of  ideas  ?  for  strangers  as  then 
emotions  are  to  all  calculation,  they  disconcert,  by  their  results^  the  barren  les- 
sons of  enlightened  self-interest  In  order  to  elude  the  consequences  of  Ihe 
system  you  adopt,  you  distort  this  system,  unworthy  of  yourself ; — ^3rou  introdaos 
into  it  an  element  which  it  rejects — ^you  restore  to  the  human  soul  the  fkcuhgrt 
for  it  is  a  faculty,  and  of  all  the  most  precious  one,  that  of  beinr  subjectec!,  (  ~ 
trolled,  exalted,  independently  of,  and  even  contrary  to,  its  self-interest. 

"If  this  interest  should  completely  triumph,  man  should  never  feel  rc»ret« 
cept  at  finding  himself  deceived  with  reganl  to  this  interest  4  nor  wouldne  hara 
any  other  satisfaction  than  that  of  having  carefully  observed  its  precepts. 

"No  !  nature  has  not  ejven  us  an  enlightened  self-interest  for  our  gulden  bat 
an  inward  sentiment  This  sentiment  teaches  us  what  is  evil  and  what  is  good- 
Enlightened  self-interest  shows  us  what  is  advantag^us  and  what  is  hurtfuL 

« If  then  you  do  not  wish  to  destroy  the  work  of  nature,  respect  this 
ment  in  every  one  of  its  manifestations ;  if  you  put  the  axe  to  any  of  the  bca 
of  tibis  tree^  the  trunk  is  struck  with  death. 

"If  you  treat  as  n  chimera  the  undefinable  emotion  which  seems  to  us  to 
veal  an  infinite  being,  sole  creator,  essence  of  the  world,  (of  what  conaeqaei 
is  it  what  terms  we  make  use  of  to  designate  it)  your  reasonings  will^  withonl 
your  knowing  it,  in  spite  of  yourself,  go  nrther. 

"  All  tliat  passes  in  the  depths  of  our  soul,  is  inexplicable  \  and  if  jrou  alwam 
exact  mathematical  demonstration,  you  will  only  obtain  negations.  If  th^  mK> 
gious  sentiment  is  a  delusion  because  it  cannot  be  proved,  love  is  a  deloeio^ 
enthusiasm  a  delirium,  sympathy  a  weakness,  devotion  an  act  of  madne«« 

"  If,  as  you  say,  we  should  extinguish  the  religious  sentiment  because  it  leadi 
us  astray,  we  must  also  smother  our  pity  because  it  has  its  dangers^  and  impor- 
tunes and  torments  us.  We  should  repress  that  quick  throbbing  of  the  poleD 
that  makes  us  fly  to  the  rescue  of  the  oppressed,  because  it  is  not  for  oar  inle^ 
est  to  draw  upon  our  head  the  blows  which  were  not  destined  for  us. 

"  Above  all,  we  should  renounce  (think  well  of  it)  that  liberty  which  yea  so 
love  :  for  from  one  extremity  of  the  earth  to  the  other,  the  soil  which  is  troddsn 
by  tlie  foot  of  man  is  strewn  with  the  dead  bodies  of  its  defenders.  It  is  not  en- 
lightened self-interest,  which  will  erect  altars  to  tliis  divinity  of  great  and  noble 
souls  {  it  will  wait  till  others  have  erected  the  altars  under  which  it  may  fiid  a 
secure  slieltcr ;  and  if  shaken  by  violent  winds,  you  will  see  this  enligfatenod 
self-interest,  faitldess  or  timid,  desert  a  proscribed  worship,  6r  at  most  make  a 
merit  of  a  shameful  neutrality.  And  has  not  the  experiment  been  tried  ?  What 
has  Europe  exhibited  for  the  last  twenty  years  ?  Enlightened  self-interest  ron- 
ing  without  a  rival.  What  have  been  the  fruits  of  this  reign  }  We  repeat^Sst 
we  do  not  speak  of  crimes.  We  grant  that  enlightened  self-interest  condfemiH 
them,  and  that  its  counsels  would  have  prevented  them.  But  this  indiffereiios^ 
this  servility,  this  perseverance  in  calculation,  this  dexterity  in  finding  pretext^ 
what  else  was  it  but  enlightened  self-interest  ?  It  has  served  to  nudntain  otdor 
in  disastrous  times.  Order  is  necessary  to  well  being  {  but  it  has  sacrificed  to 
external  order,  every  sentiment,  which,  if  unrestrained,  might  be  hazardous. 
Order  is  always  apparently  on  the  side  of  power ;  enlightened  self-interest  hss 
always  taken  its  place  on  the  side  of  power,  if  not  to  assist  it,  at  least  to  remove 
the  obstacles  in  its  way.  It  lias  compassionated  tlie  victims,  but  when  they 
were  dragged  to  execution  it  has  watched  to  see  tliat  order  should  not  be  dis- 
turbed.   It  has  allowed  heads  to  faU,  and  it  has  secured  property.    It  has  pre- 
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vented  pillage  and  facilitated  legal  murder.  It  has  assisted  in  the  development 
of  the  intellectaal  powers ;  true — ^but  while  developing  it  has  degraded  them. 
Its  followers  have  been  intellectual,  but  this  intellect  has  been  at  war  with 
every  sentiment  that  was  not  selfish.  Self-denial  has  become  an  object  of  de- 
rision. They  have  tarnished  by  irony,  deg^raded  by  disdain,  the  nature  of  man, 
mod  they  have  called  this  a  just  appreciation  of  things,  or  a  piquant  gaiety. 

*■  From  the  very  circumstance  that  they  had  intellect,  they  have  found  a  sort  of 
pleasure  in  opposition.  Whilst  there  was  no  danger,  this  enlightened  self-inter- 
est allowed  vanity  to  criticise  indifferently  the  good  as  well  as  the  evil.  Dan- 
ger appeared,  and  then  enlightened  self-interest  has  taught  them  prudently  to 
applaud  evil  as  well  as  good ;  so  that  under  a  moderate  government  they  have 
appeared  censorious,  ma  ander  a  violent  one,  servile. 

**  The  virtues  have  undergone  the  same  deg^radation  as  the  intellectual  pow- 
ers. They  have  lost  the  charm  which  bears  witness  to  their  celestial  ongpn  ; 
and  when  we  see  them  so  prudent,  reserved,  anxious  not  to  do  too  much,  we 
readily  divine  that  the  soul  is  wanting  in  them,  and  that  their  true  source  is 
dried  up.  They  have  been  charitable,  because  enlightened  self-interest  leaches 
the  rich  that  nakedness  without  resource  is  to  be  dreaded.  But  charity  has 
been  depreciated.  They  have  not  allowed  themselves  to  g^ve  alms  from,  com- 
{Mission ;  they  have  taken  from  the  poor  man  hk^berty  in  exchan^^  for  his  sub- 
nstence,  and  have  thought  themselves  benerdwnt,  if"^  in  his  chains  they  have 
given  him  bread. 

**  Calculation  has  not  stopped  even  here  :  coneemed  beforehand  about  the 
generations  yet  to  come,  they  have  reproached  the  poor  man  for  his  natural 
feelings,  and  his  children  for  their  existence.  They  have  cast  up  how  many 
hands  are  requinte  to  perform  necessary  labour.  They  have  proscribed  the  re- 
mainder of  the  human  race  as  superfluous  f  and  they  have  transformed  life  into 
a  park,  which  the  proprietors  have  a  right  to  enclose  with  walls,  and  to  which 
entrance  is  allowea  only  at  th«kgood  pleasure  of  their  indulgence.  They  have 
practised  domestic  virtues.  It  b  more  consistent  with  an  enlightened  self-inter- 
est to  live  at  peace  in  one's  family  than  in  hostility,  and  scandal  troubles  life. 
But  the  domestic  virtues  have  also  been  brought  down  to  a  low  standard.  They 
have  had  the  same  egotism  for  their  families  as  they  before  had  for  themselves. 
They  have  repulsed  a  friend  in  peril,  for  fear  of  alarming  an  anxious  wife.  They 
have  deserted  their  countiv's  cause,  because  an  enlightened  self-interest  would 
not  allow  them  to  risk  a  daughter's  portion.  They  have  served  an  unjust  go- 
vernment, because  an  enlightened  self-interest  would  not  allow  them  to  obstruct 
the  career  of  a  son. 

"There  was  novice  in  all  this;  it  was  prudence,  moral  arithmetic;  it  was 
the  logical  and  reasonable  principle  in  man,  separate  from  that  which  is  noble 
and  elevated  ;  it  was,  in  fine,  enlightened  self-interest  There  are  honourable 
exceptions  to  console  us,  but  these  exceptions,  are  they  not  the  inconsistencies, 
the  deviations  from  this  system  of  egotism,  a  homage  rendered  to  the  power  of 
the  feelings  ?" 

After  these  general  reflections  on  the  essence  of  religion^  B. 
Constant  proceeds  to  trace  the  history  of  the  religious  prin- 
ciple, the  various  forms  under  which  it  has  manifested  itself, 
their  establishment,  and  the  principal  changes  they  have  under- 
gone. The  relation  which  his  work  bears  to  others,  on  the  his- 
tory and  philosophy  of  religion,  he  describes  in  this  manner. 

*'The  learned,  in  their  treatises  on  religion,  have  seen  neither  the  priests,  nor 
the  people,  but  solely  the  science.  The  unbelievers  have  seen  only  the  priests, 
and  in  them  so  many  impostors.  The  fidthful  have  seen  in  every  other  religion 
than  their  own,  nothing  but  deceit  or  the  devil.  No  one  has  been  disposed  to 
see  in  all  beliefii  the  human  heart,  and  the  nature  of  man. 

**  They  have  hitherto  considered  only  the  exterior  of  religion «  the  history  of 
the  inward  tentiiiient  remains  stfll  to  be  undentood  and  written.    Dof^mai, 
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creeds,  rites,  and  ceremonies,  are  the  forms  which  the  inward  sentiment  assumes, 
and  which  it  afterwards  breaks.  According  to  what  laws  does  it  take  these 
forms  ?  According  to  what  laws  does  it  change  them  ?  These  are  questions 
which  no  one  has  examined.'' 

With  regard  to  the  connexion  between  the  principle  and  the 
forms,  and  the  changes  they  undergo,  he  observes, — 

**  The  religions  sentiment  g^ws  out  of  the  want  which  man  feels  of  a  oon^ 
munication  with  invisible  powers.  The  form  grows  out  of  the  want  which  be 
likewise  feels  of  rendering  the  means  of  this  communication,  which  he  thinks  be 
has  discovered,  Regular  and  permanent.  Hence,  at  each  epochs  the  estmbBib- 
ment  of  a  form  adapted  to  the  state  of  this  epoch. 

**  But  every  established  form,  however  sufficient  for  the  present,  contains  witUa 
it  the  germ  of  opposition  to  future  progress.  It  contracts,  from  the  very  circiiBi- 
stance  of  its  duration,  a  dogmatical  and  stationary  character,  which  refuses  to 
follow  the  intellect  in  its  discoveries,  and  the  soul  in  its  emotions,  which  are  eoB- 
tinually  becoming  more  pure  and  more  refined.  The  religious  sentiment  then 
separates  itself  from  this  form,  which  has  become  as  it  were  petrified ;  it  calls  Ibr 
another,  which  will  not  wound  it,  and  it  does  not  rest  until  it  has  foiuid  it«  This 
is  the  hbtory  of  religion.'' 

The  author  is  aware,  that  his  view  of  a  continual  change  in  the 
forms,  might  be  misconstrued  into  a  disbelief  of  revealed  religion, 
which  he  professes  to  hold  in  the  form  of  Protestant  Christianity. 
He  says, 

**  To  prevent  any  one  from  taking  advantage  of  a  phrase  to  which  he  jumAI 
attach  a  sense  which  does  not  belong  to  it,  in  order  to  accuse  us  of  a  diihriifff 
in  the  revelation  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  faith  of  all  the  ciTilised  Mo- 
tions of  Europe,  we  ought  to  remark,  that  by  saying  that  the  inwaid  a 
ment  takes  a  form  and  afterwards  breaks  it,  we  do  not  deny  that  this  fbnn 
be  presented  to  it  in  a  supernatural  manner  when  it  receives  it,  and  that  it  _ 
be  freed  from  it  in  a  supernatural  manner  when  it  breaks  it  This  ia  what 
actually  happened,  accoi'ding  to  the  literal  account  of  our  sacred  hooka.  TIm 
Jewish  law  was  a  divine  law,  offered  to  the  Hebrews  by  the  Supreme  Power 
who  instructed  them,  and  it  was  accepted  by  the  religious  sentiment  of  that  Mo- 
tion. This  law  nevertheless  was  good  only  for  a  time,  and  was  replaced  by  die 
new  law ;  that  is  to  say,  the  ancient  form  was  broken  by  its  author,  that  the  reli- 
gious sentiment  might  be  induced  and  authorized  to  detach  itself  from  it^  and  a 
new  form  be  substituted. 

**  To  affirm  that  the  g^rm  of  the  religious  sentiment  b  found  in  the  heart  off 
man,  is  surely  not  to  assign  to  this  gift  of  heaven  a  purely  human  origin. 

**  The  Infinite  Being  has  placed  this  germ  in  our  bosoms  in  order  to  prepen 
us  for  the  truths  which  we  are  to  learn. 

*'•  We  are  supported  here  by  the  authority  of  St.  Paul,  who  says  that  God  had 
left  the  nations,  for  a  certain  time,  to  seek  him  by  their  own  efforts.    The 
we  are  convinced  that  religion  has  been  revealea  to  us  by  supernatural 

the  more  readily  we  ought  to  admit  that  we  have  within  us  the  faculty  to 

these  miraculous  communications.    It  is  this  fiiculty  which  we  call  tne  religuRis 
sentiment.'' 

In  describing  the  various  forms  of  religion^  Constant,  as  we 
have  before  observed,  begins  with  that  which  belongs  to  the  aa- 
vage  state.  The  description  he  gives  of  man  in  this  condition^  ia 
highly  interesting  and  instructive.  The  savage,  like  the  child^ 
feels  constantly  surrounded  by  unknown  powers,  on  which  his 
existence  and  happiness  depend.  Any  thing  may  become  an 
object  of  his  worship,  for  every  thing  to  him  is  a  cause  of  won- 
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der.  Every  thing  that  moves,  is  to  him  a  living  thing,  though 
it  be  a  round  stone  rolling  on  the  ground;  and  every  living 
thing  has  its  design,  and  he  himself  is  the  object  of  all  designing 
powers,  the  centre  of  the  universe.  Polytheism  therefore  seems 
the  most  natural  form  of  the  religious  principle  in  its  infant  state, 
if  man  be  left  to  himself.  But  even  among  those  hordes  which 
are  addicted  to  the  grossest  idolatry,  we  find  views  of  a  very 
different  nature,  glimpses  of  gospel  truth,  bold  conjectures  of 
divining  reason,  or  visitings  from  higher  spheres  of  light. 

**  An  American  nvage,  who  had  a  bull  for  an  idol,  declared  one  day  to  the 
n^ionaiy  who  interrogated  him,  that  he  did  not  adore  the  bull  itself,  but  a 
rnanUou  of  bulls  hidden  under  the  earth,  giving  life  by  his  breath  to  every  ani- 
mal of  this  species.  He  added,  that  those  who  adored  bears  believed  in  a  mani- 
tou  of  bears.  When  he  was  asked  whether  there  did  not  exist  one  for  men,  he 
answered  in  the  affirmative. 

**  This  is  evidently  an  effort  of  the  savage  to  generalize  his  conceptions ;  it  is 
the  reli^^us  sentiment  striving  against  a  gross  form,  which  envelops  and  con- 
strunsit. 

**  Above  the  idols,  material  divinities,  created  by  the  want  of  the  moment,  in- 
voked and  then  destroyed,  there  always  hovers  a  notion  more  vague,  more  mys- 
terious, less  appUcable  to  common  life,  and  which  still  fills  the  soul  of  the  wor- 
shipper with  a  more  profound  respect  and  a  deeper  emotion.  With  the  savage 
as  with  the  civilized  man,  the  rdigious  tendency  is  dbected  toward  the  idea  of 
infinity,  of  immensity.  Hence  the  Great  Spirit,  who  dwells  embosomed  in  clouds, 
beyoiid  the  nnountains,  or  within  the  impenetrable  abjrsses  of  the  ocean,  always 
invinble,  seldom  implored,  because  he  takes  little  interest  in  the  destiny  of  the 
inhabitants  of  earth,  but  towuds  whom  the  soul  nevertheless  rises,  thus  striving 
after  conceptions  more  n<^le  than  that  which  ignorance  furnishes  to  men. 

""This  tendency  is  veiy  imperious,  nnee  it  is  found  among  the  most  brutish 
hordes.  The  Cuds^  or  mountaineers  of  Tipra,  in  the  east  of  Bengal,  are  the 
most  ignorant  and  most  ferocious  savages.  Nevertheless,  they  recognise  a  Great 
Spirit  diiTerent  from  all  other  divinities  they  adore,  and  whom  they  dare  not  re- 
present by  any  image.*' 

The  relation  between  the  savage  and  his  idol,  which  he  thinks 
endowed  with  passions  and  weaknesses  like  his  own,  is  essen- 
tially selfish.  "  The  Koriapk  says  to  his  idol  in  sacrificing  to 
him  dogs  and  reindeers,  <  Receive  our  gifts,  but  send  us  in  re- 
turn what  we  expect  from  thee.'  '^  On  &e  contrary,  the  adora- 
tion of  the  Great  Spirit,  the  Manitou  of  the  earth,  the  seas,  and 
the  heavens,  is  impressed  with  a  resignation  altogether  religious 
and  moral.  Though  the  object  of  the  savage  in  the  connexion 
with  his  idol  is  selfish,  yet  it  is  founded  on  the  idea  of  mutual 
good  faith,  and  thus  fosters  the  moral  sentiment  The  savage 
punishes  his  idol,  if  after  all  his  prayers  and  sacrifices  it  does  not 
fulfil  his  desires,  as  faithless  to  its  engagement,  and  perjured.  The 
same  sentiment  we  see  operating  on  a  larger  scale,  when  we 
read  that  in  China,  a  certain  deity  was  proscribed,  and  its  priests 
punished  by  a  decree  of  the  highest  tribunal  in  Pekin,  because 
the  god  had  not,  according  to  me  promises  made  by  his  priests, 
restored  to  health  the  darling  child  of  a  father,  who  had  faithfully 
performed  all  the  sacrifices  required  of  him  by  these  interpreters 
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of  fhe  divine  will.  The  idols  are  also  used  to  solemnize  contracts 
and  promises  to  others.  In  the  island  of  Nuka-Hiva,  the  rights 
of  persons,  families,  and  property,  are  secured  by  a  religious  con- 
secration (Taboo.) 


"  The  belief  of  the  American  tribes  enjoins  on  them  the  duty  of 
the  envoys  from  neighbouring  nations.  These  envoys,  placed  under  the  pn^ 
tection  of  the  Great  Spirit,  cannot  be  ill  treated  without  its  being  considered  a 
crime,  and  the  guilty  persons  would  be  given  up  to  inevitable  destruction.  Kven 
the  messengers  sent  to  declare  a  war  of  devastation  and  extermination,  are  Hit 
ened  to  in  silence,  and  reconducted  with  scrupulous  care  to  the  limits  of  tfit 
territory.    Religion,  then,  is  beneficent  in  its  grossest  state.'' 

One  of  the  earliest  religious  notions,  is  that  of  two  fundameiih 
tal  principles,  the  power  of  good,  and  power  of  evil,  with  their 
dependent  spirits.  The  good  god,  however,  i^  always  repre- 
sented as  superior,  or  finally  triumphant  over  the  hostile  prin- 
ciple. 

We  find  also  among  the  savages,  ideas  of  a  future  life^  closely 
resembling  the  present 

"  A  traveller  who  had  stopped  in  a  hut,  found  two  savages  in  detpsir  st  Ae 
loss  of  a  son  four  years  old.  The  father  died  some  days  afterward.  The  tens 
of  tlie  mother  immediately  ceased  ;  she  appeared  calm  and  resigned.  WImb 
interrogated  by  the  traveller,  she  answered,  the  thought  that  her  child  of  lo 
tender  an  age  would  not  be  able  to  obtain  subsistence  m  the  land  of  spiritiy  had 
caused  her  agony.  Now,  that  her  husband  was  with  him,  she  felt  easy  about 
his  fate,  and  she  only  longed  to  rejoin  them." 


Thus,  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  and  even  to  this  day, 
find  the  pure  gold  of  truth,  blended  with  the  rough  or  glittering 
alloy  of  superstition,  passing  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  from 
generation  to  generation. 

Now  it  is  maintained  by  B.  Constant,  that  wherever  the  mind 
is  left  free  to  put  forth  its  various  powers,  wherever  the  srowth 
of  religion  is  not  impeded  by  positive  forms,  set  up  as  unchang^ 
able  and  infallible  laws,  by  changeable  and  fallible  men,  Uie 
principle  of  religion  will  by  degrees  throw  ofi*  its  dark  int^^- 
ments,  and  work  its  way  to  Uie  light  of  a  moral  and  spiritual  faith. 
On  the  other  hand,  wherever  a  sovereign  priesthood  endeavoora 
to  preclude  the  natural  or  inspired  efforts  of  reason,  by  determin- 
ing what  shall  be  true  and  right,  and  what  false  or  sinful,  and 
substitute  the  chilling  authority  of  the  law  to  the  warm  and  »- 
nerous  impulses  of  the  heart  and  the  noble  struggles  of  the  vml^ 
there  religion  sinks  into  a  state  of  torpor,  from  which  nothing 
can  rouse  it  short  of  a  voice  from  Heaven,  as  it  was  heard  on 
the  banks  of  Jordan. 

We  will  quote  here  the  words  of  the  author,  the  comparison 
he  draws,  towards  the  close  of  his  work,  between  the  two 
tems,  one  of  which  men  must  adopt. 

**The  denial  of  any  power  superior  to  ourselves,  of  all  communication  with 
this  power,  of  all  appeal  to  its  goodness  and  its  justice  against  iiyustice  and  iin- 
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kindness,  the  renunciation  of  a  world  better  than  ours,  of  a  world  of  reparation 
and  purity,  no  society  will  be  satisfied  with. 

"  Our  choice,  then,  is  reduced  to  one  of  the  two  states  compatible  with  our 
nature,  a  religion  of  authority,  or  a  free  relij^^ion.     Which  of  the  two  is  best^ 

"India,  E&iopia,  Egypt,  and  Persia,  offer  an  esrample  of  the  first  of  these 
states.  All  progress  there  is  interdicted  to  the  intellect,  every  advancement  is  a 
crime,  every  innovation  a  sacrilege.  Religion  does  not  lay  aside  the  hideous 
yestiges  of  idolatry,  the  figure  of  Uie  gods  still  remains  unsightly,  their  character 
Ticious.  Morality  is  perverted,  liberty  proscribed,  crime  ordained.  Religion,  at 
once  venal  and  threatening,  prodigal  of  its  terrors,  is  parsmonious  of  its  conso- 
lations. Those  which  it  grants,  it  sells.  Fretted  by  the  hands  of  its  roasters,  de- 
based in  the  souls  of  its  slaves,  it  is  with  the  former  a  degraded  tool,  with  the 
latter  a  yoke  which  presses  upon  them.  An  object  of  calculation  without  g^od 
faith,  or  of  obedience  without  examination,  it  corrupts  those  who  profit  by  it, 
as  well  as  those  whom  it  oppresses.  It  condemns  fear  to  hypocrisy,  and  drags 
nneerity  to  the  scaffold,  giving  a  premium  to  abjectness,  and  reserving  punii£- 
ment  for  courage. 

*'  An  oppressive  caste  exacts  ^ccessively  from  men  renunciation  of  their  in- 
clinations, their  affections,  their  virtues,  their  intelligence.  It  judges  of  faith  by 
the  same  rule  which  it  applies  to  all  other  sacrifices.  Faith  becomes  meritorious 
in  proportion  as  the  dogma  which  it  requires  is  difficult  to  believe  or  compre- 
hend. The  religious  sentiment,  in  its  enthusiasm,  favours  this  exaction  of  the 
priesthood.  It  finds  a  pleasure  in  sacrificing  to  its  deity  its  most  precious  facul- 
ties. Error  or  truth,  it  matters  not  which,  are  equally  imposed.  Man  and  his 
faculties  disappear,  nothing  remains  but  the  priest  and  his  calculations. 

"Add  to  all  these  scourges  the  spirit  of  persecution,  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  such  a  system  ;  sec  among  the  most  gentie  people  of  the  world  the  massacre 
of  the  Bouddhists,  among  the  Egyptians  the  oppression  of  the  Hebrews. 

"Such  has  been,  in  ancient  times,  the  effect  of  the  stationary  principle  in  reli- 
gion. 

"Now,  by  the  side  of  sacerdotal  fixedness,  let  us  contemplate  free  and  pro- 
gressive Greece. 

"Starting  from  gross  idolatiTt  the  religious  sentiment  soon  arrives  at  polythe- 
ism, frees  it  from  aU  vestiges  of  barbarism,  improves  and  purifies  it.  Evciy  thing 
becomes  ennobled  in  its  dogmas  and  its  public  rites.  The  Greeks  borrow  itom 
all  quarters  whatever  attracts  theu:  active  and  inquisitive  imagination  ;  but  tiiey 
embeUish  all  they  borrow.  They  snatch  from  the  theocratic  corporations  of  the 
east,  and  of  the  south,  the  elements  of  the  sciences  which  these  corporations  had 
held  captive.  Langubhing  and  imperfect  as  were  the  sciences  in  the  night  of 
the  sanctuarjr,  they  revive^  expanded,  and  were  developed  by  the  light  of  day; 
and  reason  rollowing  its  bold  march,  and  darting  from  hypothesis  to  hypoUiesis, 
through  a  thousand  errors,  doubtiess  yet  attained,  if  not  to  absolute  truth,  which 
is  perhaps  inaccesnble  to  man,  at  least  to  those  truths  which  are  the  results  of 
etch  epoch,  and  which  are  so  many  steps  to  arrive  at  others  which  are  of  a  still 
higher  order  and  greater  importance.  Religion  is  affected  by  this  activity  of  rea- 
son { torrents  of  light  flow  in  upon  it,  to  penetrate  and  renew  it 

"  Morality,  more  mild,  and  more  delicate,  because  the  religious  sentiment  sheds 
its  refined  influences  upon  it,  remains  independent  of  the  dryness  and  hanhness 
of  pontive  dogmas.  No  capricious  will,  no  discretionary  power,  no  mysterious 
autocrasy  traiufomiB  good  mto  evil,  and  evil  into  good.  That  which  is  virtue 
remains  virtue,  that  iniich  is  crime  remains  crime.  No  insolent  pontiff  dares,  in 
the  name  of  Heaven,  to  ordain  that  which  is  sinful,  or  justify  that  which  is  atro- 
dous.  No  mercenary  priest  makes  a  purchased  impunity  the  pledfi^  of  a  future 
impunity  wluch  may  agun  be  purchased.  The  gods  as  well  as  human  beings 
submit  to  eternal  laws;  and  conscience,  inviolable  and  reverenced*  judges  of  the 
win  of  the  fbnner,  as  well  as  of  the  conduct  of  the  latter. 

"  Surely,  after  this  comparison,  the  question  is  draded." 

These,  according  to  B.  Constant,  are  the  natural  consequences 
of  the  two  different  systems  of  religion.    He  allows  that  there 
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have  been  exceptions  to  this  i*ule ;  cases,  in  which  an  established 
priesthood  have  had  a  beneficial  influence,  and  others,  in  which 
the  human  mind,  left  to  its  own  workings,  has  run  into  mysti- 
cism or  atheism.  With  regard  to  Greece  in  particular,  he  adds, 
that  although  the  Greeks  were  the  only  nation  of  antiquity^  that 
did  not  submit  to  the  yoke  of  sacerdotal  power,  yet  they  'were 
not  wholly  free.  The  constitutional  authority  which  the  priests 
had  acquired  and  preserved  against  the  independent  spirit  of  the 
nation,  was  sufficient  to  exile  Anaxagoras  who  denied  the  ma- 
teriality, and  Socrates  who  rejected  the  immorality  of  the  gods. 
The  author  declares  that  his  description  of  the  sacerdotsu  re- 
ligions, and  the  priesthood  of  ancient  times,  applies  only  to  anti* 
quity,  and  he  protests  against  interpreting  his  remarks  as  aimed 
at  the  creed  or  the  clergy  of  any  Christian  denomination.  EQs 
account  of  the  rise  of  sacerdotsd  power  among  the  ancients  is 
highly  interesting.  He  shows  that  the  power  of  the  priests  was 
most  extensive  and  most  firmly  established  among  those  nations 
who  worshipped  the  elements  and  the  stars.  In  Kgypt,  for  ex- 
ample, where  the  existence  of  the  people  depends  on  correct 
geometrical  and  astronomical  observations  to  determine  the  pe- 
riodical inundations  of  the  land,  the  minds  of  men  were  very* 
early  directed  to  these  branches  of  practical  mathematics,  and  a 
successful  study  of  them  must  have  conferred  upon  those  who 
devoted  themselves  to  these  sciences  great  power  and  authority. 
It  is  obvious  also,  that  without  the  levelling  influence  of  public 
education,  only  a  few  gifted  minds  were  enabled  to  rise  to  emi- 
nence, in  a  branch  of  information  which  required  continued 
application,  and  mutual  communication  of  the  results  of  obser- 
vations made  at  different  places  and  times.  Hence  it  was  natural 
that  these  philosophers,  to  promote  their  inquiries,  and  strengthen 
their  influence  with  the  people,  who  considered  them  as  the  pro- 
phets of  the  most  important  changes,  should  enter  into  a  close 
and  permanent  union.  Such  an  association  being  once  formed, 
it  was  natural  enough  that  they  should  endeavour  to  extend  their 
real  power,  by  pretending  to  a  higher  kind  of  information,  to 
which  that  which  they  really  possessed  served  as  an  initiation, 
and  that  in  this  attempt  they  should  be  aided  by  the  religious 
sentiment  itself,  which  makes  men  seek  the  causes  of  important 
events,  and  the  objects  of  their  admiration,  in  regions  beyond  the 
reach  of  their  own  understandings.  Astronomy  thus  became  a 
preparatory  study  for  astrology,  chemistry  for  alchemy,  philo- 
sophy for  maeic.  Thus,  in  countries  in  which  the  study  of  nature^ 
the  earth,  and  the  stars,  was  of  peculiar  importance,  it  is  easy  to 
account  for  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  priesthood,  and 
why,  according  to  the  Hindoo  sayins,  the  word  in  the  mouth  of 
a  priest,  availed  more  than  the  sword  in  the  hand  of  the  warrior. 
In  Egypt,  India,  China,  among  the  Phoenicians,  Carthagenians, 
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in  Ethiopia,  particularly  in  Meroe,  in  Persia,  Syria,  as  well  as 
among  the  aborigines  of  Mexico  and  Florida,  the  worship  of 
the  stars  and  the  elements  is  always  found  together  with  a  per- 
manent and  most  powerful  priesthood. 

Superior  knowledge  of  things  divine,  or  considered  as  divine, 
is  the  foundation  of  priesthood  every  where.  As  the  knowledge 
of  human  things,  of  nature  and  of  man,  enlarges,  the  sphere  of 
theology  is  more  contracted,  or  rather  concentrated.  Our  astrono- 
mers, physicians  and  chemists,  possess  an  actual  knowledge  and 
foreknowledge  which  must  make  them  appear  to  barbarous,  or 
semi-barbarous  tribes,  as  prophets  and  priests,  endowed  or  in- 
trusted with  superhuman  knowledge,  and  supernatural  powers. 
But  Christianity  demands  of  its  students  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  highest  results  of  all  other  branches  of  knowledge,  as  the  ru- 
diments of  that  divide  science  in  which  no  one  graduates  on  this 
earth — in  which  every  one,  though  called  to  be  a  teacher  of  others, 
never  ceases  to  be  their  fellow  pupil. 

As  religion  enters  into  all  human  afiairs  and  pursuits,  and  as 
particularly,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  society,  religious  knowledge 
included  almost  all  the  most  important  theoretical  and  practical 
learning,  in  politics,  economy,  medicine,  and  philosophy,  it  is 
evident  how  much  various  and  interesting  information  may  be 
derived  from  so  learned,  able,  and  eloquent  a  work  as  that  of  B. 
Constant  on  Religion.  It  must  prove  highly  interesting  and  in- 
structive, not  only  to  the  theologian,  but  to  readers  of  all  descrip- 
tions. Theologians  may  find  reason  to  dissent  from  some  of  his 
peculiar  views  \  but  it  seems  very  desirable  that  they  should  learn 
to  judge  of  the  influence  of  religion  in  the  afiairs,  and  on  the 
minds  of  men,  upon  a  more  enlarged  and  accurate  scale,  and  that 
they  should  appreciate  the  relative  value  of  each  doctrine  of 
Christianity,  and  the  true  glory  of  the  whole,  by  a  just  compari- 
son with  every  other  religion  in  the  world.  Without  this  study 
of  what  may  be  properly  called  comparative  theology^  they  are 
apt  to  form  contracted  views  of  the  greatest  of  all  subjects,  and 
thus  to  resemble  those  herdsmen  of  the  Alps,  who  never  look 
beyond  their  flocks  and  their  pastures,  except  to  watch  the  signs 
of  good  or  bad  weather ;  and  who  are  astonished  to  learn  from 
strangers  that  they  inhabit  the  most  sublime  and  beautiful  spots 
on  the  earth. 

The  account  we  have  given  of  this  work,  is  but  a  mere  and  an 
imperfect  outline  of  its  interesting  contents.  The  facts  upon 
which  the  views  of  the  author  rest,  though  they  may  hot  always 
be  thought  sufficient  to  justify  his  inferences  in  their  full  extent, 
yet  are  stated  with  the  learning  of  a  scholar,  and  the  faithful- 
ness of  an  historian.  He  never  fails  to  acknowledge  what  he 
has  derived  from  other  writers,  and  to  refer  to  their  works.    In 
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his  account  of  the  religions  of  antiquity,  he  is  largely  indebted  to 
the  deep  and  extensive  researches  of  Kreutzer. 

We  are  conscious  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  do  justice  to 
this  great  and  interesting  work.  So  we  will  content  ourselyes 
with  doing  justice  at  least  to  our  own  feelings,  by  expressing  oar 
obligations  to  it  for  the  information  it  has  given  us  on  all  the  ▼»- 
rious  religions  of  men.  It  has  helped  us  to  perceive  more  clearly, 
the  mysterious  agency  of  that  Providence,  who,  while  men  have 
darkened  their  understandings,  has  never  left  himself  withoat  a 
witness  in  their  hearts.  As  the  shadow  proves  to  us  the  existence 
of  the  light,  we  see,  even  in  the  most  erroneous  views  and  forma 
of  religion,  the  presence  of  the  principle,  and  certain,  though 
mote,  preparations  for  the  light  of  Christianity;  and  when 
thus  return  from  the  study  of  the  various  aspirations  of  men 
the  highest  truth,  to  this  divine  revelation  of  it,  we  enter  moM 
deeply  into  the  meaning  of  those  memorable  words  of  a  Romin 
pontiff; — 

«The  Christian  religion  is  like  the  firmament:  the  more  dili- 

?;ently  you  search  the  latter,  the  more  stars  you  will  discover* 
t  is  like  the  ocean :  the  longer  you  regard  it,  the  more  imm 
surable  it  will  appear  to  you.'' 


Art.  V. —  Th£  Elements  of  Mechanics.  By  James  Renwxcx^ 
LL.  D.  Professor  of  Natural  Experimental  Philoaophm 
and  Chemistry  in  Columbia  College^  New- York.  Philadd- 
phia:  Carey  &  Lea:  1832, 

The  harmony  which  subsists  between  the  labours  of  the  prac- 
tical and  those  of  the  theoretical  mechanician,  is  an  auspicious 
circumstarrce  for  the  well-being  of  man ;  each  class  may  exert 
their  faculties  in  an  independent  sphere,  yet  their  results  both 
tend  to  the  same  point,  that  of  enhancing  his  comforts  and  en- 
joyments. It  is  the  proper  business  of  the  former  to  secure  the 
advantages  which  may  have  been  already  pointed  out ;  and  of  the 
latter  to  discover  others,  as  the  mysteries  of  nature  yield  to  thor 
exertions.  The  conviction  of  this  truth  is  no  less  important  than 
pleasing  to  the  mind ;  as  it  teaches  the  instructive  lesson,  that 
there  is  no  Ultima  Thule  to  limit  the  march  of  physical  disco- 
very, until  that  point  be  reached  when  the  Book  of  Nature  shall 
be  opened  in  characters  of  light  to  all ;  and  as  it  inspires  the  cheer- 
ing hope,  that  as  the  necessities  of  men  increase,  there  is  continn- 
ally  additional  means  in  course  of  supply  for  the  want. 

In  the  whole  field  of  human  exertioa,  broad  as  it  is,  there  is 
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not,  perhaps,  a  happier  instance,  of  the  principle  of  the  division 
of  labour,  than  is  afforded  in,  the  history  of  mechanical  philoso- 
phy, rational  and  practical ;  for  it  is  not  an  artificial  one,  but  is 
naturally  made.  Indeed,  tiie  lines  here  seem  to  h^ve  been  so 
strongly  drawn,  that  the  two  parts  of  this  scfence  have  rarely  ever 
been  viewed  in  connexion,  but  on  the  other  hand,  generklly  re- 
garded as  distinct;  especially  is  it  the  case  now,  when  the  most 
recondite  truths  are  elicited  by  a  course  of  inquiry  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  practical  experiment  .  The  invention  of  the  fluxional 
calculus — we  say  invention,  because  we  deem  it  a  fair  trophy  of 
the  human  intellect,  be  it  Whose  it  may — 'has  made  the  breach 
still  wider,  and  removed  yet  farther  the  work-shop  of  the  me- 
chanic from  the  study  of  the  philosopher,  though  the  former 
must  more  than  ever  acknowledge  the  influence  of  the  latter  upon 
his  labours. 

It  is  to  this  elevated  stand,  which  demonstrative  mechanics 
has  of  recent  years  assumed,  that  we  must  attribute  the  harmoni- 
ous co-operation  of  both  parts  of  the  science.  Its  triumph  has  been 
complete,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  its  sister  branch ;  on  the  con- 
trary, while  it  has  established  its  supremacy  and  superior  im7 
portance,  it  has  perhaps  shown  the  more,  how  necessary  is  the 
assistance  of  the  artist  and  mechanist  to  render  its  discoveries 
available  to  man  ki  the  improvements  of  life. 

We  make  another  observation  in  limine.  We  have  a  strong 
proof  of  the  mutation  which  has  taken  place  in  the  condition  of 
man  in  the  relati^i^e, situation  which  the  arts  and  sciences  now 
hold  to  each  other,  in  comparison  with  that  which  they  once  did. 
It  is  very  obvious,  that  in  the  earlier  states  of  society,  science 
was  but  an  after-birth  of  even  advanced  art ;  it  was  not  till  the 
pyramids  were  built,  that  Thales  instructed  the  Egyptians  how 
such  huge  structures  might  be  xneasured,  and  taught  his  own 
countrymen  the  principles  of  the  art  When,  however,  princi- 
ples are  onee  elicited,  and  rendered  independent  for  existence 
on  the  things  of  art,  science  takes  the  power  into  her  own  hands, 
and  as  if  impressed  with  an  initial  impulse,  proceeds  in  an  unim- 
peded course,  continually  adding  to  our  former  knowledge. 

Thus  it  is,  that  we  think  that  the  machinist  must  be  classed 
subordinately  to  the  mechanical  philosopher.  We  esteem  not 
lightly  the  names  of  such  men  as  Vaucanson,  and  Watt,  and 
Arkwright,  and  Fulton,  but  we  never  can  place  them  in  the 
same  niche  with  Galileo,  or  Newton,  or  Lagrange,  or  Laplace. 
They  pursue  a  path  already  pointed  out,^nd  are  richly  rewarded 
in  the  success  that  awaits  them;  while  their  more  elevated  in- 
structors are,  mayhap,  doomed  to  imprisonment  and  penury.  Oa 
them  devolves  the  practical  test  of  scientific  discovery.  Hercu- 
lean minds  have  already  grappled  the  stern  truths  and  made  the 
task  easy.    These  distinct^  spheres  of  practical  and  theoretical 
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philosophers,  have  been  the  cause  of  much  invidious  remark,  and 
that  too  in  our  own  day.  It  is  the  pride  of  many,  to  style  this 
a  practical  age,  in  which  we  have  less  to  do  with  books  and  phi- 
losophy than  with  men  and  things ;  and  to  esteem  that  the  most 
highly  which  most  directly  contributes  to  our  interests.'  This  u 
but  an  overweening  pride,  begotten  by  the  very  benefits  which 
science  is  diffusing  from  her  unseen  haunts. 

We  have  been  partly  led  to  the  preceding  remarks,  from  an 
apprehension  that  it  is  a  growing  tendency  of  the  times  to  de- 
spoil the  meritorious  of  their  laurels,  more  brightly  to  deck  those 
who  act  but  an  inferior  part.  It  may  be,  however,  that  the  gloom 
of  a  dark  hour  has  conjured  up  a  lifeless  form  to  disturb  us.  Ab- 
stract truth  is  congenial  but  to  few  minds ;  to  the  many  it  is 
more  pleasing  to  witness  the  measurement  of  worlds  and  the  ex- 
tension of  systems,  to  see  time  and  space  annihilated,  than  to 
trace  the  streams  of  power  to  the  fountain  of  knowledge,  or  to 
listen  to  the  exposition  of  the  means  whereby  all  these  are  ac^ 
complished.  Thus  are  the  truly  great  kept  from  public  view ; 
their  names  seldom  mentioned  or  thought  of,  and  when  repeated, 
it  is  with  a  vagueness  which  at  once  declares  how  little  their  la> 
hours  are  appreciated. 

We  purpose,  therefore,  previously  to  taking  up  Professor 
Renwick's  book,  to  embrace  this  opportunity  of  giving  a  wa^ 
cinct  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  mechanical  philosophyv 
as  well  to  do  justice,  in  some  measure,  to  this  class  of  sages,  as 
to  elucidate  our  subject 

However  well  the  ancients  may  have  succeeded  in  practical 
mechanics,  it  is  very  clear  that  they  had  no  very  distinct  idea  of 
the  theory  of  the  mechanical  forces.  The  immense  structures 
which  they  reared,  remains  of  which  are  so  numerous  even  to 
this  day,  doubtless  gave  rise  to  very  many  expedients  to  miove 
those  masses  of  stone  and  marble,  and  to  shape  them  to  their 
purpose ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  their  continued  emplojohent 
m  warlike  expeditions,  was  no  less  effective  in  stimulating  inven- 
tion. The  works  of  the  Stagy  rite  present  us  with  a  few  crudi- 
ties on  motion,*  but  his  observations  are  of  little  importance.  It 
is,  indeed,  not  a  little  surprising,  that  this  branch  of  science 
should  have  made  so  slow  a  progress  with  them,  when  geometry 
was  so  suddenly  advanced  to  a  state  which  has  defied  improve- 
ment, even  at  the  hands  of  the  moderns. 

The  first  sure  step  was  taken  by  Archimedes,  who  lived  in 
the  third  century  preceding  the  birth  of  Christ  His  attention 
seems  to  have  been  principally  confined  to  the  subject  of  statics^ 
or  bodies  in  equilibrio.  We  are  indebted  to  him  for  the  first 
demonstration  of  the  principle  of  the  lever.    It  is  well  observed 

*  Aristot  Ntti.  JhueuL  Lib.  iii. 
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by  Lagrange,  that  though  some  writers  have  thought  to  find  faults 
in  the  demonstration  of  Archimedes,  and  endeavoured  in  vari- 
ous ways  to  render  it  more  rigorous,  it  must  nevertheless  be 
admitted,  that  in  altering  its  simplicity,  they  have  added  no- 
thing on  the  score  of  precision..* 

In  his  book  De  ^quiponderantibuSj  Archimedes  starts  with 
the  axiom,  that  if  an  uniform  bar  be  supported  on  a  fulcrum  by 
its  middle  point,  it  will  not  incline  to  either  side;  for,  he  asks, 
why  should  it  preponderate  to  one  side  more  than  to  tfie  other. 
In  this  proof  we  see  the  germ  of  the  fertile  principle  of  the  ^t^- 
cient  rtQLSOH  afterwards  unfolded  by  Leibnitz. 

Having  settled  this  principle,  he  proceeds  to  prove  several 
well  known  properties  of  the  lever; — that  if  two  weights  be 
placed  at  the  ends  of  the  beam,  it  will  be  in  equilibrio  when  they 
are  reciprocally  proportional  to  the  lengths  of  the  arms,  i.  e. 
when  the  weight  on  the  right,  multiplied  into  the  arm  on  the 
right,  is  equal  to  the  weight  on  the  left,  multiplied  into  the  arm 
on  the  left  This  demonstration  has  been  simplified  by  supposing, 
that  the  weights  attached  to  the  lever  were  two  horizontal  parsu- 
lelopipeds  suspended  by  the  middle,  whose  lengths  were  double 
of  the  armi  of  the  lever,  which  answered  to  them  inversely, 
while  their  breadths  and  heights  were  equal. 

This  principle,  which  at  once  explained  all  machines  referable 
to  the  lever,  insufficient  to  stamp  the  discoverer  as  the  founder 
of  mechanical  science.  The  Syracusan  philosopher  was  well  aware 
of  its  importance  and  its  application^  as  we  see  in  his  proud  asser- 
tion to  Hiero :  .<^  Give  me  a  place  to  stand  upon,  and  I  will  move 
the  Earth,''  an  assertion  certainly  more  excusable  than  the  arro- 
gant declaration  of  Alphonso  of  Castile. 

.  But  Archimedes  did  not  rest  here ;  the  theories  of  the  inclined 
plane,  of  the  pulley,  and  of  the  screw,  are  said  to  have  been  laid 
down  by  him,  though  we  find  no  traces  of  them  in  his  writings. 
The  statics  of  fluids  are  likewise  indebted  to  him  for  their  first 
scientific  form.  His  treatise  De  insidentibus  humidoy  has  come 
down  to  us  only  through  the  medium  of  a  defective  Latin  transla- 
tion, which  however  has  in  some  measure  been  restored  by  the 
labours  of  Commandine,  who  in  1565  published  an  edition,  with 
the  title  De  its  quae  vehxsritur  in  aqua. 

The  principle  which  he  laid  down,  that  a  fluid  will  easily  yield 
to  pressure,  and  will  continue  to  yield,  till  some  other  resistance 
opposes,  is  not  only  the  basis  of  hydrostatics,  but  is  the  definition 
of  a  fluid  as  adopted  by  modern  writers.  Another  principle  which 
he  assumes,  is,  that  immersed  bodies  are  pressed  upward  by  a 
force  to  be  referred  to  their  centre  of  gravity,  or  to  Uie  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  immersed  part    From  these  he  deduces  the  pro- 

*  Uic.  Aoilft  Pmrt  1.  Sec.  1. 
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positions — ^that  a  fluid  mass  cannot  come  to  a  state  of  equilibrium 
until  it  has  assumed  a  spherical  surface,  and  that  if  a  body,  when 
immersed  in  a  fluid,  weigh  as  much  as  the  fluid  it  displaces,  it 
will  remain  at  rest  in  any  part  of  it ;  if  lighter,  it  will  uosLt ;  and 
if  this  floating  body  were  thrust  down  into  the  fluid,  it  would  be 
forced  up  again  by  a  force  equal  to  the  difierence  betweea  the 
weight  of  the  body  and  that  of  the  fluid  displaced ;  if  heavier^  it 
will  sink,  but  its  weight  in  the  fluid  will  be  less  than  when  <Mt^ 
by  the  difierence  between  its  weight  and  that  of  the  dispiaetd 
fluid — a  theorem  by  which  Archimedes  is  said  to  have  resolved 
the  celebrated  problem,  proposed  by  the  King  of  Syracuse, 
he  wished  to  test  the  honesty  of  his  goldsmith. 

The  attention  of  the  succeeding  writers  was  directed  to  _ 
ralizing  these  discoveries  of  Archimedes,  and  to  simplifying  BM..  ' 
chines,  by  reducing  them  to  combinations  of  the  five  powers  wUdlli 
are  knowa  as  the  mechanic  powers.  Pappus  Alexandrinus,  Whe' 
flourished  under  the  Emperor  Theodosius  in  the  fourth  centnrji 
is  the  only  name  worthy  of  note  that  occurs  to  fill  up  the  geesSL 
blank  in  the  history  of  mechanics,  between  Archimedes  and  the 
Italian  mechanicians  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  attempted *lo 
ascertain  the  principle  of  all  the  simple  machines,  in  the  seme 
manner  that  his  illustrious'  predecessor  had  that  of  the  lever ;  Ui 
attention,  however,  was  principally  directed  to  the  inclined  plaiiib 
In  this  he  failed,  owing  to  the  fundamental  error  upon  which  all 
his  investigations  proceeded — that  some  force  was  necessaiy^lD 
keep  a  body  even  on  a  plane  of  no  inclination.  .^* 

The  succeeding  twelve  centuries  present  a  great  chasm  in  As 
progress  of  mechanics.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenlliy 
the  Marquis  Ubaldi,  of  the  dutchy  of  Urbino  in  Italy,  published 
his  Liber  Mecanicorum.  He  succeeded  in  reducing  ^e  pri^n- 
ple  of  the  pulley  to  that  of  the  lever,  but  failed  in  his  attenin 
with  the  inclined  plane,  wheel  and  axle,  and  screw ;  as  toflM 
first,  adhering  to  the  old  error  with  reeard  to  the  force  neces- 
sary to  preserve  a  body  on  an  inclined  plane. 

The  spirit  of  inquiry  seemed  now  to  have  been  fully  roused  ; 
and  the  succeeding  history  of  this  science  affords  us  many  bril- 
liant names,  no  less  conspicuous  in  this  department  than  in 
others.  In  1585,  Stevinus,  a  Flemish  mathematician,  and  it 
the  time  filling  the  station  of  chief  engineer  of  Holland,  sae- 
ceeded  in  discovering  the  relation  of  the  power  to  the  weight  cm 
an  inclined  plane — a  problem  which  had  so  long  embarrassed  me- 
chanical philosophers.  His  method  is  an  extremely  ingenioua 
one,  and  wholly  independent  of  the  theory  of  the  lever.  He 
supposes  a  solid  triangle  placed  on  its  horizontal  base,  'so  that 
the  other  two  sides  shall  present  two  inclined  planes.  He  theik 
conceives  an  endless  chain,  somewhat  longer  than  the  sum  of  the 
Aides  of  the  triangle,  thrown  around  it,  and  able  to  move,  unim- 
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peded  by  friction  ;  the  pendent  pdrtion  of  this  chain  will  form 
an  arch  which  will  not  affect  the  parts  above ;  the  whole  chain 
will  thus  be  at  rest ;  for  if  it  move,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  go  on  to  move  forever,  which  is  absurd ;  so,  if  th^  pendent  por- 
tion be  taken  away,  the  rest  of  the  chain  will  remain  in  eqmli- 
brio.  Stevinus  then  justly  remarks,  that  a  weight  resting  on 
an  inclined  plane,  and  there  kept  by  a  power  parallel  to  the 
plane,  is  in  the  same  situation  as  if  it  were  supported  by  two 
threads,  one  parallel  and  the  other  perpendicular  to  the  plane  ; 
and  by  his  theory  of  the  inclined  plane,  he  finds  that  the  ratio  of 
the  weight  to  the  power  parallel  to  the  plane,  is  that  of  the  hy- 
pothenuse  to  the  base  of  a  right-angled  triangle  formed  upon  the 
lane  by  two  straight  lines,  the  one  vertical  and  the  other  paral- 
to  Uie  plane.  In  this,  it  will  be  seen,  he  came  very  near 
to  the  famous  proposition  of  the  parallelogram  of  forces,  though 
he  seems  not  to  have  been  aware  of  it  His  demonstration  of 
lObB  theory  of  the  inclined  plane,  it  will  be  observed,  is  hpHori, 
as  was  also  that  of  Archimedes  of  the  lever. 

The  next  name  in  the  history  of  meehanics,  is  that  of  the  great 
father  of  physical  science.  Galileo  Galilei  was  bom  at  Pisa,  on 
the  15th  of  February  1564.;  he  early  manifested  d  disposition  for 
philosophical  punluits ;  and  the  first  of  his  mechanical  essays  was 
made  while  he  was  yet  a  student  of  nineteen.  It  is  said,  that  being 
in  the  Cathedral  at  Pisa,  his  attention  was  arrested  by  the  swine- 
iiag  of  the  lamps  suspended  from  its  roof ;  observing  them  mi- 
nately,  he  thought  he  discerned  that  the  vibrations  of  lamps  sus- 
pended by  strings  of  the  same  length,  whether  their  excursions 
were  long  or  shorty  were  always  accomplished  in  the  same  time. 
Comparing  them  more  exactiy  by  means  of  his  pulse,  he  felt 
himself  convinced  of  their  isochronism ;  he  also  compared  the 
oaeiilations  of  those  of  different  lengths,  but  it  was  not  until  late 
in  life  that  he  discovered  the  law  which  regulates  all  vibrations, 
viz.  that  the  times  of  vibration  areas  the  square  roots  qfthe 
lengths  of  the  strings. 

In  1592,  Galileo  published  his  Delia  Scienza  Meccanica,  a 
small  treatise  on  statics,  in  which  he  reduces  the  theories  of  the 
inclined  plane  and  screw  to  that  of  the  lever.  In  the  same  work 
he  lays  down  the  principle  of  all  machines,  which  is  simply  this, 
— that  it  requires  an  equal  power  to  raise  two  different  bodies  to 
heights  inversely  proportional  to  their  weights,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  same  power  will  raise  two  pounds  to  the  height 
of  one  foot,  which  will  raise  one  pound  to  the  height  of  two  feet 
Still  more  simply  enunciated,  it  is  this^ — that  a  machine  gains 
power  by  sacrificing  time,  and  gains  velocity  or  time  by  sa- 
crificing power  ;  so  that  all  attempts  to  gain  one  without  sacri- 
ficing the  other,  are  chimerical.  Here  is  the  first  appearance  of 
the  principle  of  virtual  velocities^  which  Lagrange  has  aeleeted 
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as  the  foundation  of  his  theory  of  statics.  Descartes  did  not 
hesitate  to  use  this  proposition  of  Galileo,  without  giving  him 
the  merit  which  he  deserved — a  petty  instance  of  scientific  ap- 
propriation, which  the  original  and  profound  Frenchman  should 
have  spurned.  Perhaps  the  strength  and  clearness  of  the  Floren- 
tine philosopher  are  no  where  more  happily  evinced  than  in  the 
discovery  of  this  principle,  which  of  itself  alone  wojgild  be  suffi- 
cient to  rank  his  name  among  the  first  of  ihechaRicians.  <<  We 
should  understand,"  says  Lagrange,  <<by  virtual  velocity^  that 
which  a  body  m  equilibrio  is  disposed  to  receive  in  case  its 
equilibrium  should  be  disturbed  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  veloeity 
that  the  body  would  really  take  in  the  first  instant  of  its  motion ; 
and  the  principle  of  this  is,  that  the  powers  are  in  equilibriOy 
when  they  are  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  their  virtual  velocities^  es- 
timated according  to  the  directions  of  those  forces."* 

The  first  step  towards  the  discovery  of  the  universal  principle 
of  gravitation,  was  taken  by  Galileo  in  his  theory  of  the  uniform 
acceleration  of  falling  bodies.  He  first  assumes  the  law^  that 
bodies  in  a  falling  state  receive  equal  increments  of  velocity  in 
equal  times  ;  and  then  clearly  shows  that  the  spaces  gone  througb 
must  be  as  the  squares  of  the  times,  and  that  the  space  iaIleD 
through  in  one  second,  is  just  half  of  that  which  the  body  would 
have  described  in  the  same  length  of  time  with  the  last  acquired 
velocity.  In  this,  as  in  his  other  investigations,  Galileo  rose 
above  the  prejudices  of  his  age,  and  threw  ofi'  the  fetters  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  schools. 

In  connexion  with  this  part  of  his  labours,  we  may  mentiOPy 
that  Galileo  was  led  to  the  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that;  in  a  yer- 
tical  circle  a  body  will  descend  along  the  difierent  chords  which 
may  be  drawn  in  it,  terminating  at  its  lowest  point,  always  is 
the  same  time;  the  increase  of  length  being  compensated  by. the 
greater  directness  of  descent.  He  was  however  mistaken  in  ai^ 
other  supposition  which  he  made — that  the  times  occupied  in  de- 
scending down  the  arcs  to  the  same  point,  would  also  be.  equd. 
This  problem  is  a  fundamental  theorem  in  oscillatory  mechanics ; 
one  of  the  most  interesting  branches  of  natural  philosophy  ;  and 
one  which  embraces  all  tlie  phenomena  of  waves,  musical  sounds 
&.C.,  and  extends  even  to  the  stability  of  the  solar  system.  The 
iautochronism  of  arcs  belongs  to  no  figure  but  the  cycloid^  ss 
was  discovered  by  Iluyghens,  who  was  also  the  first  to  discern 
the  time  of  the  vibrations  in  an  arc  of  a  circle.  For  the  theory 
of  compound  oscillations,  we  are  also  first  indebted  to  Galileo^ 
who  supposed  that  if  a  rod  were  set  vibrating,  the  weights  ar- 
ranged on  it  would  not  naturally  remain  in  the  primitive  line  of 
the  rod,  but  that  some  would  have  a  tendency  to  go  in  advance^ 

*  MSc  Jnafyt.  tome  i.  ^.  16. 
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while  others  would  draw  bsck^  and  thus  cause  it  to  bend.  He 
inferred  thence,  that  on  account  of  the  eonflict  of  the  particles 
of  the  rod,  or  as  he  himself  styles  it,  "the  conflict  of  vibrating 
atoms,"  it  would  gradually  cease  its  vibrations.  In  this,  how- 
ever, he  was  mistaken,  and  it  was  again  reserved  for  Huyghens 
to  determine  the  true  law. 

Another  very  important  contribution  to  mechanical  knowledge, 
by  Galileo,  is  the  theory  of  curvilinear  motion  in  the  case  of 
projectiles,  and  the  composition  and  resolution  of  forces.  The 
ancients  had  considered  the  description  of  various  curves,  but 
Galileo  was  the  first  to  investigate  the  compound  motion  in  the 
case  of  mechanics,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  curve  do- 
scribed  by  a  heavy  body  projected  into  empty  space,  under  the 
influence  of  the  law  of  gravitation.  He  found,  by  a  simple  and 
beautiful  process,  that  the  curve  described  had  the  property — 
that  the  abscissas  were  to  each  other  as  the  squares  of  the  or- 
dinates — the  well  known  law  of  the  parabola.  The  curve,  then, 
which  a  body  projected  in  vacuo  describes^  will  be  a  parabola ; 
but  when  thrown  ofi*  in  the  atmosphere,  in  consequence  of  i7^ 
resistance,  the  parabola  is  changed  into  a  Balistic  curve,  which 
no  analysts  has  hitherto  been  able  to  define  by  an  integrable  equa- 
tion. Galileo  also  discovered  many  circumstances  with  regard 
to  the  motion  of  the  projectile,  besides  the  curve  it  described  ;  as 
the  force  necessary  for  any  range  and  elevation  ;  that  the  greatest 
range  is  when  the  angle  of  elevation  is  forty-five  degrees  ;  and 
that  the  ranges  are  equal  for  all  angles  equally  above  and  below 
that  elevation. 

This  list  of  additions  to  mechanical  science,  made  by  Galileo, 
is  sufficient  to  inspire  the  student  with  an  ardent  admiration  of 
his  genius — of  a  mind,  that  thus  early  and  vigorously  seized 
the  true  method  of  philosophising,  which  has  done  and  still  con- 
tinues to  do  so  much  for  the  improvement  of  man.  Yet  illustra- 
tive as  is  the  above  account  of  the  early  and  powerful  awakenings 
of  his  mind,  his  other  discoveries  in  this  branch  of  philosophy 
certainly  deserve  a  passing  notice.  The  law  of  continuity  setma 
to  have  been  first  maintained  by  him ;  and  the  principle  of  the 
preservation  of  living  forces^  more  fully  unfolded  afterwards  by 
Huyghens,  is  traced  in  his  writings.  The  mode  of  computing 
the  effect  of  forces  applied  to  produce  rotary  motion,  was  disco- 
vered by  him ;  he  it  was  who  demonstrated,  that  in  the  case  of 
the  lever,  for  instance,  the  maximum  effect  will  be  obtained  by 
applying  the  force  in  a  line  of  direction  perpendicular  to  the 
beam.  He  also  laid  down  the  general  theorem  for  calculating  the 
strength  and  stress  of  materials.  If  a  beam  to  be  broken  be  ap- 
plied to  a  fulcrum,  the  strength  of  the  beam  will  be  measured  by 
the  area  of  the  cross  section  multiplied  into  the  distance  of  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  cross  section,  and  this  product  multipli- 
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ed  by  the  co-efiBcient  which  represents  the  strength  of  the  timber, 
and  which  is  laid  down  in  all  practical  treatises  on  mechanics. 

We  may  pause  for  a  moment,  at  this  point  in  our  history,  to 
contemplate  the  intellectual  phenomenon  whose  path  we  nave 
just  described.  Educated  in  a  university,  where  the  philoacmhy 
of  Aristotle  and  the  schools  was  yet  exiertine  an.  unimpeded  in- 
fluence, it  is  a  matter  of  astonishment  that  Galileo  should  h$m 
so  completely  overcome  all  prejudice,  and  have  looked  at  onoe  on 
the  page  of  nature  for  information  with  regard  to  its  truths.  TUs 
philosopher  must  be  considered  tlie  first  in  that  long  train  of 

Ehysical  inquirers  who  have  done  so  nobly  for  their  race  in  their 
rilliant  scientific  researches ;  and  while  to  others  we  award  die 
praise  of  perhaps  more  important  discoveries,  we  must  yield  to 
him  the  merit  of  being  the  first  founder  of  physical  science^  and 
of  bavins  contributed  most  to  its  permanent  success.  Galilea 
was  no  visionary  ^  he  saw  clearly,  and  pursued  his  inveatintioni 
philosophically  ;  and  for  his  independence  became  the  object  of 
much  persecution.  But  the  light  of  truth  is  not  to  be  mistaken 
or  disregarded;  ignorance  and  bigotry  may  impede  its  course  for 
awhile,  but  the  obstruction  can  only  be  temporary. 

Galileo  lived  in  a  peculiar  age — the  turning  point  of' man's 
moral  condition ;  when  the  invention  of  printing,  and  the  dis- 
covery of  a  new  world,  had  imparted  quickening  isnergy  -to  Ea- 
ropean  mind.  He  was  contemporaneous  with  the  great  master 
of  modern  philosophy^  and  with  the  hardly  less  distinguished 
chief  of  modern  astronomers,  Kepler, — than  which  three,  we 
know  not  where  to  find  a  brighter  constellation  of  true  pfailoso- 
phers.  Comparisons  have  been  instituted  between  Galileo  and 
Bacon  ;  but,  we  think,  drawn  with  a  precision  rather  for  -fMHBt 
than  for  truth.  Hume  considers  Bacon  inferior  to  the  Florea- 
tine,  as  a  philosopher ;  <<  Bacon,"  says  he,  <<  pointed  out  at  a  dis- 
tance the  road  to  philosophy;  Galileo  both  pointed  it  out  tB 
others,  and  made^  himself,  considerable  advances  in  it"  Mr. 
Play  fair,  who  seems  to  venerate  the  memory  of  Bacon,,  on  tht 
other  band,  elegantly  remarks; — <<more  substitutes  might  be 
found  for  Galileo  than  for  Bacon.  More  than  one  could  be  men- 
tioned, who,  in  the  place  of  the  former,  would  probably  have  dons 
what  he  did ;  but  the  history  of  human  knowledge  pointa  out 
nobody,  of  whom  it  can  be  said,  that,  placed  in  the  situation  of 
Bacon,  he  would  have  done  what  Bacon  did ; — no  man  whMs 
prophetic  genius  would  have  enabled  him  to  delineate  a  aystisni 
of  science  which  had  not  then  begun  to  exist  !"*  To  us  then 
seems  no  necessity,  no  reason,  why  we  should  overrate  one  of 
these  great  men  at  the  expense  of  the  other ;  we  may  admire  men 

*  See  Playfair's  DisserUtion  (2nd)  prefixed  to  the  supplemental  volumes  of 
Encyol.  Britt  Part  i.  Lee  ii.  Sec.  2.  where  the  remarka  of  Huree  are  alai 
cited. 
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equally  for  different  reasons,  according  as  their  merits  lie  in  dif- 
ferent things.  Of  Bacon  it  may  be  said,  he  saw  how  philosophy 
was  to  be  advanced ;  of  Galileo,  that  he  pointed  out  in  what  that 
advancement  should  consist  The  former  took  a  telescopic  view 
of  nature,  and  brought  the  whole  universe  within  the  field  of  his 
vision ;  the  latter  investigated  nature  under  her  nicest  forms,  and 
detected  the  laws  which  regulate  alike  her  minute  and  more  en- 
larged operations.  Each  was  greatest  in  that  which  he  undertook ; 
both  were  great  in  that  they  advanced  our  knowledge ;  yet  were 
they  equal,  in  that  the  labours  of  the  one  seemed  necessary  to 
secure  the  benefits  of  the  labours  of  the  other.  Galileo's  discove- 
ries were  a  practical  commentary  on  the  theories  of  Bacon ;  the 
EiQglishman's  philosophy,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  theoretical 
estposition  of  the  works  of  the  Pisan ;  yet  each,  it  is  to  be  sup- 
posed, was  ienorant  of  the  labours  of  the  other.  Had  Bacon 
never  lived,  the  physical  researches  of  Galileo  might  have  been 
succeeded  by  another  blank  in  the  history  of  science ;  had  not 
Galileo  prosecuted  his  inquiries,  the  doctrines  of  Bacon  might 
have  long  lain  hid  amid  the  ignorance  and  superstition  of  his  day ; 
so  far  then  do  they  seem  to  have  been  dependant  one  upon  the 
other. 

Successor  to  Galileo,  both  in  point  of  time  and  of  contributions 
to  mechanical  science,  was  his  own  disciple,  Torricelli,  who  dis- 
covered a  very  important  principle  in  relation  to  heavy  bodies. 
It  is  this — ^that  when  two  or  more  weights  are  placed  together, 
and  so  circumstanced  that  their  common  centre  of  gravity  cannot 
descend,  they  are  in  that  situation  in  equilibrio — a  principle  of 
very  extensive  use  in  the  resolution  of  mechanical  problems. 
He  published  his  treatise  De  motu  gravium  naturaliter  descen- 
dentium  et profectorum,  which  contains  the  above  proposition,  in 
1664.  But  this  was  not  the  only  addition  made  by  this  philoso- 
pher to  our  scientific  knowledge.  To  him  we  are  indebted  for 
the  discovery  of  the  mechanical  action  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
for  the  invention  of  the  barometer. 

Hydraulics,  or  the  motion  of  fluids^  were  also  much  advanced 
by  him ;  he  proved  that  the  velocity  with  which  a  jet  of  water 
issues  from  a  hole  in  the  bottom  or  side  of  a  vessel,  is  precisely 
equal  to  the  velocity  which  a  body  falling  the  distance  between 
the  surface  of  the  water  and  the  orifice  would  acquire.  Stevinus 
had  already  proved,  by  a  most  ingenious  demonstration,  the  im- 
poi*tant  principle  in  hydrostatics,  that  the  pressure  of  fluids  is 
equal  to  the  part  pressed  multiplied  into  the  depth  of  the  fluid ; 
but  the  step  taken  by  Torricelli,  was  the  first  advance  in  hydro- 
dynamical  philosophy;  a  branch  so  applicable  in  the  computations 
&c.  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  which  has  but  very  recently  re- 
ceived such  vast  additions  from  the  illustrious  author  of  the 
Mtcaniqiu  Cileate. 
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Pursuing  the  subject  of  the  fall  of  heavy  bodies,  Huyghens  de- 
monstrated that  the  velocity  of  a  body  descending  down  any 
curve,  is  the  same  at  every  instant,  in  the  direction  otthe  tangent, 
as  it  would  have  acquired  by  freely  falling  from  a  heicht  eqad 
to  the  correspondent  vertical  abscissa ;  and  by  applying  uiis  prin- 
ciple to  the  cycloidal  arch,  he  discovered  its  tautochronous  pn^ 
perty.  Huyghens  was  a  practical  mechanist,  and  he  conceived  thit 
this  property  of  the  cycloid  might  be  advantageously  applied  to 
the  construction  of  time  pieces,  (it  being  a  great  desideratum  to 
obtain  isochronous  vibrations,  which  he  thought  could  be  efieetoi 
by  making  the  pendulum  move  between  two  cycloidal  cheeka:) 
but  owing  to  the  practical  difficulties,  his  attempt  failed.  It  shooid 
be  mentioned,  perhaps,  that  this  discovery  was  claimed  by  Roboit 
Hooke,  an  English  mechanician ;  there  is  no  doubt,  however^  of 
the  priority  of  Huyghens's  claim,  which  is  dated  fourteen  yean 
previous  to  that  of  Hooke. 

The  theory  of  motion  is  also  largely  indebted  to  DeaeartMb 
who  brought  to  the  subject  the  powers  of  an  astute  and  origjad 
mind,  already  burnished  in  metaphysical  encounters.  Here  toa^ 
as  there,  he  was  bold  and  speculative.  Arguing  from  the  imnu^ 
tability  of  the  divine  essence,  he  concluded  that  there  was  alwajFf 
the  same  absolute  quantity  of  motion  in  the  universe ;  and  benee 
maintained,  that  the  sum  of  the  motions  of  bodies  is  the  aama 
both  before  and  after  impact — a  proposition  which  may  be  traa^ 
if  enunciated  a  little  differently ;  for  motion  in  one  directioQ  ii 
always  made  at  the  expense  of  motion  in  the  opposite ;  which  is 
in  fact  but  a  corollary  to  the  equality  of  action  and  reactkn 
laid  down  at  a  subsequent  day  by  Newton.  The  great  contrihi- 
tion  of  Descartes  to  our  mechanical  knowledge,  was  his 
tion  of  the  nature  of  the  centrifugal  force ; — ^in  which  he 
it  to  the  true  cause,  namely,  the  inertia  of  the  body ;  a  prini^b 
first  distinctly  stated  by  him,  though  constantly  assumed  by  Ga- 
lileo.   The  measure  of  this  force,  expressed  mathematically^,  ii 

/  =  —  which  is  its  measure  for  any  curve,  although  Deacartei 

T 

confined  it  to  the  circle. 

Mechanical  science  now  began  to  attract  universal  atteAtklki 
from  the  mathematicians  of  Europe.  The  splendid  discoyeritas 
of  Galileo  and  his  successors,  and  the  beautiful  application 'tf 
those  principles,  gave  rise  to  many  ingenious  questions^  whidi 
required  a  greater  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature,  than  tiieatlto 
of  this  science  could  impart.  Inquiry  was  stimulated;  srttt 
minds  were  diverted  from  the  subtleties  of  the  schoolsi  and  tte 
casuistry  of  theologians,  to  the  consideration  of  this  subject.  Hie 
names  of  contributors  to  mechanics  accordingly  now  multiply 
upon  us,  and  facts  and  discoveries  crowd  thick  upon  our  attention : 
we  shall^  therefore,  to  avoid  useless  re^tition^as  well  as  to  conaolt 


the  ease  of  the  rader,  pursue  the  remainder  of  this  rapid  akelif^h 
less  chronolof|:icadly  with  regard  to  indiTiduab  than  \y«  ha\*^ 
done ;  contenting  ourselves  ^en^nJly  with  noticing  the  great  prtn* 
ciples  of  the  science,  in  their  inception  and  full  de\'elo|unent* 

Father  Mersenne,  in  1635>  had  proposed  for  the  conaideralion 
of  geometricians  two  questions  in  reference  to  the  mechanic  cen- 
tres :  one  to  determine  the  centre  of  oscillation  of  a  eomptmnd 
pendulum ;  the  other  to  discover  the  centre  of  percu^ion  of  a 
body  turnins  around  a  fixed  axis.  In  the  first*  a  rectilineal  rod 
of  a  given  length  is  supposed  to  vibrate ;  and  it  is  re<{uiretl  to 
determine  the  length  of  tne  isochronous  aim|de  penduluin>  or  that 
which  will  vibrate  in  the  same  time  with  it ;  the  simple  iH>ndu« 
lum  being  composed  of  a  material  point,  or  oscillating  iMMiy  su:h 
pended  by  a  thread  inflexible,  inextensible,  and  devoitl  of  gravity* 
In  the  compound  pendulum,  it  is  to  be  obser\-ed,  that  the  puintu 
nearest  the  axis  lose  a  part  of  their  motion,  which  is  impartotl  to 
those  more  distant;  there  is  therefore  an  equilibrium  lietween 
the  acquired  and  lost  motions :  now  that  point  in  the  systemt  at 
which  a  single  oscillating  body  being  placed,  would  oscillatu  in 
the  same  time  with  the  compound  pendulum,  is  calletl  the  rr n- 
irt  qfascillaium.  Huyghcns^  was  the  first  to  solve  this  oxoetMU 
ingly  difficult  problem,  by  the  invention  of  a  now  principle,  now 
well  known  as  the  constrvatio  virium  trivarumf  or  the  prinoiplo 
of  the  cofMervo/ion  qfthe  living  farces.  The  prinoiplo  of  Huy- 
l^ens  is  this; — that  if  the  compound  pendulum  be,  when  it  has 
reached  its  lowest  point,  detached  into  any  number  of  parts,  and 
these  bodies  left  tree  to  vibrate  by  themselves,  their  oomnion 
centre  of  gravity  will  ascend  to  the  same  height  as  the  compound 
pendulum  would  have  done. 

The  solution  of  the  second  was  attempted  both  by  Descartes 
and  Roberval.  But  the  determination  of  the  centre  qfagiiaiion 
or  percussion  was  too  difficult  a  problem  for  the  analysis  of  their 
time.  Descsjrtes  maintained  that  the  centre  of  percussion  alwoys 
coincides  with  the  centre  of  gravity  ;  but  Roberval  objected  to 
the  consideration  of  one  as  the  consequent  of  the  other.  The  so- 
lution of  Huyghens,  given  above,  put  the  matter  at  rest.  James 
Bernoulli,  however,  &e  oldest  of  those  remarkable  brothers,  was 
the  first  who  gave  an  accurate  aolution  of  the  problem. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  centre  of  oscillation,  by  Huy  • 
l^ens,  had  not  however  proved  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  mathe- 
maticians of  that  time;  for  in  1681  some  objections  were  urged 
a^nst  it  in  the  Journal  des  Savans  de  Paris,  which  attracted 
e  attention  of  James  Bernoulli,  and  gave  him  occasion  to  investi- 
gate Huyghens's  theory.  He  referred  the  resultants  of  the  veloci- 
ties gained  and  lost  by  the  weights  to  the  lever.     He  supposed 

*  See  hit  Brntlcfium  cseUiaUiriunh ptn  quaita,  De  eentro  trndUalumU  »tu  af^ita- 
iiomt*    Opeim  Yans*  fd*  u  LeyJen,  1751.  Cufm  Qulislmi  JawU*  OrmuanJk. 
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at  first  but  two  weights  attached  to  an  inflexible  straieht  line ; 
and  observed,  that  the  velocity  of  the  first,  or  that  ivhich  was 
nearest  the  point  of  suspension,  acquired  in  describing  any  arc, 
would  be  less  than  that  which  it  would  have,  if  it  described 
the  same  arc  detached  from  the  line ;  and  that  in  the 
time  the  velocity  acquired  by  the  other  weight,  would  be  _ 
than  that  which  it  would  have  acquired  in  going  over  the 
arc  freely.  The  velocity  lost  by  the  first  is  communicated  to  the 
second,  and  as  that  communication  is  made  by  the  means  of  a 
lever  moveable  on  a  fixed  point,  it  should  follow  the  law  of  the 
equilibrium  of  forces  applied  to  the  lever  :  so  that  the  loss  of  ve- 
locity of  the  first  weight  would  be  to  the  gain  of  the  second,  in 
the  inverse  ratio  of  the  arms  of  the  lever.  James  Bernoulli  felly 
however,  into  an  error,  in  calculating  the  velocity  gained  and 
lost,  for  a  given  finite  period  ;  tliis  was  pointed  out  by  the  then 
young  Marquis  de  I'Hopital,  in  the  Rotterdam  Journal,  who 
stated  that  Bernoulli  should  have  calculated  it,  not  for  a  finite 
period,  but  for  a  single  instant  of  time.  Bernoulli  revised  his  so- 
lution, and  gave  an  amended  one,  applicable  to  any  system  of 
bodies,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Academy  of  Paris  for  170S. 
This  solution  contained  the  germ  of  the  great  dynamical  princi- 
ple of  D' Alembert,  as  it  also  established  the  identity  of  the  oeo- 
tres  of  oscillation  and  percussion. 

Though  now  so  clearly  and  satisfactorily  demonstrated,  tiie 
question  of  the  centre  of  oscillation  gave  birth  to  numerous  other 
solutions,  the  most  distinguished  of  which  were,  those  of  John 
Bernoulli  (the  brother  of  James)  and  Brook  Taylor,  in  the 
1714  ;  that  of  Dr.  Taylor  is  given  in  his  Methodus 
torum.  These  two  solutions  were  in  principle  identical,  and 
were  the  occasion  of  a  great  dispute  between  Uiose  two  eminent 
men,  each  accusing  the  other  of  unblushing  plagiarism  ;  a  point 
hardly  worth  contending  about,  as  all  agree  that  the  one  given 
by  the  elder  Bernoulli  was  the  most  simple.  It  is  to  John  Ber- 
noulli that  we  are  indebted  for  the  name  of  the  principle  of  the 
preservation  of  the  living  forces.* 

The  centre  of  oscillation  was  determined  somewhat  differenfly 
by  Hermann,  a  distinguished  German  writer,  in  his  work  entitled 
Phosonomiaf  sive  de  viribus  et  motibus  corporum  solitlorum 
etfluidorum  libri  c/t^,  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1716,  and 
dedicated  to  Leibnitz.  In  this  treatise  he  undertakes  to  inqniie 

Earticularly  into  those  principles  which  relate  to  the  motions  of 
odies  around  a  central  force  ;  though  he  extends  his  inyestigih 

*  This  principle  is  tlius  laid  down  by  LAng^nge  : — 

**  Dans  le  mouvement  des  coq)s  pesans,  la  somme  des  produits  deB  miSMi  |Mr 
les  carr^s  des  vltesses  k  chaque  instant,  est  le  me  me,  soil  que  lea  cons  M 
meuTent  conjointement  d'une  manidre  quelconque,  on  qu'ils  parcourent  fibre* 
ment  les  indmes  hautcun  yeiticales."— Afec  AxwL  Lec«  Partie.  See.  i.  f .  14. 
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tions  to  the  whole  doctrine  of  mechanics,  statical  and  dynamical, 
whether  of  solids  or  fluids.  These  calculations  he  pursues  syntheti  - 
cally,  a  method  far  inferior  to  the  analytical,  in  preserving  uni- 
formity and  order.  The  neatest  investigation  is  probably  con- 
tained in  his  truly  simple  and  beautiful  chapter  on  the  centre  of  os- 
cillation.* 

This  problem  seemed  to  have  a  surprising  effect  in  eliciting 
the  exertions  of  the  great  mathematicians  of  the  day.  It  was  a 
proud  era  in  the  annals  of  mechanical  philosophy,  when  the 
names  of  the  Bernoullis,  Euler,  Taylor,  Newton,  Leibnitz,  de 
L'Hopital,  Clairaut,  D'Alembert,  and  many  others  of  hardly 
less  note,  were  arrayed  in  its  cause.  With  a  slight  alteration,  we 
may  adopt  the  language  of  the  Mantuan : — 

'*H«c  turn  nomina  erant,  nunc  sunt  sine  nomina  teme," 

without  any  disrespect  to  the  great  mathematicians  of  our  own 
time.  For  those  were  the  individuals  who  laid  the  broad  founda- 
tion on  which  the  towering  structure  of  analytical  mathematics 
has  been  built ;  who  unfolded  the  principles  of  that  calculus 
which  detects  alike  the  laws  which  regulate  the  almost  imper- 
ceptible vibrations  of  the  music  string,  and  those  which  preserve 
the  harmony  of  the  universe  ;  and  who  not  only  placed  in  the 
hands  of  posterity  an  instrument  of  undefinable  power,  but  them- 
selves conducted  the  world  to  some  of  its  most  wonderful  results. 
With  no  great  principle  from  which  they  might  start,  save  what 
they  might  invent  and  demonstrate  of  their  own  ;  with  no  com- 
mon method  which  they  all  might  adopt,  except  what  a  common 
necessity  might  prompt ;  it  may  safely  be  asserted,  that  under 
almost  any  other  combination  of  circumstances,  the  world  might 
have  slumbered  almost  to  another  chaos,  in  ignorance  of  the 
great  truths  which  their  efforts  have  either  directly  or  indirectly 
revealed  to  us. 

It  was  very  evident,  that  there  was  still  wanting  some  general 
principle  which  might  be  used  in  every  case.  That  of  Huyghens 
was  imperfect,  as  it  gave  but  a  single  equation  from  which  the  time 
OP  velocity  was  to  be  expunged,  and  which  could  not  be  effected 
by  a  separate  process.  This  difficulty  continued  until  1743,  when 
D'Alembert  published  his  TVaiti  de  Dynamique,  in  which  he 
proposes  a  method  by  which  every  imaginable  problem  in  Dy- 
namics can  be  solved.  This  method  reduces  all  the  laws  of  mo- 
tion of  bodies  to  those  of  their  equilibrium,  and  thus  brings  Dy- 
namics back  to  statics.  This  principle  is  now  laid  down  at  length 
in  every  valuable  treatise  on  mechanics.! 

•Phmonomia.    Liber  Primus.    Caput  ▼.    Pagina  100— 110. 
t  It  is  thus  expressed  by  Professor  Renwick, — 

'*  If  there  be  a  bodj  or  system  of  points  materially  connected  in  any  manner 
with  each  other,  and  which  are  act^  upon  by  forces  c^Ttii  mtsaii^oKQ^^vu^ 
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The  principle  of  D'Alembert,  together  with  that  of  viriual 
velocitieSy  dispenses  with  the  aids  of  geometry.  The  latter,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  was  involved  in  Uie  speculationa  of  Galileo, 
but  was,  however,  first  clearly  stated  and  appreciated  hy  Joha 
Bernoulli  in  a  letter  to  Varignon,  dated  1717,  and  publiwed  hj 
the  latter,  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  section  of  his  JSoumA 
Micaniguey  second  edition,  in  1725. 

In  1736,  Euler  published  his  Mechanicaf  which  eontaintkt 
whole  theory  of  the  rectilinear  and  curvilinear  motion  id  a 
material  point  influenced  by  any  accelerating  forces  ivhatevw. 
He  uses,  throughout  this  work,  the  analytical  method,  which  lie 
manages  with  an  ease  and  elezance  unknown  to  his  predeceaMni 
In  1740,  he  applied  the  principle  of  Hermann  to  the  motioii  it 
flexible  bodies. 

But  in  the  year  1687  had  appeared  that  great  monumeotof 
human  genius,  the  Principia  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  This  vmk 
cfiected  hardly  a  less  revolution  in  mechanical  than  in  astronomi- 
cal research.  He  commences  by  laying  down  his  definitioBS 
the  plan  of  the  ancients.  Then  follow  nis  axioms,  three  in 
her,  which  are  of  the  highest  importance  in  mechanics.  Thaf 
are: 

1.  The  law  of  inertia,  by  which  every  body  will  continue  is 
that  state  in  which  it  may  happen  to  be,  whether  of  rest  or 
linear  motion,  if  no  extraneous  force  interfere. 

2.  That  the  efiect  will  always  be  proportional  to  the 
and  that  change  of  motion  is  in  the  direction  of  the  right  line  ia 
which  the  motive  force  acts ;  and 

3.  That  in  every  action  there  is  always  an  equal  and  o^MMili 
reaction. 

From  these  axioms,  he  deduces,  among  other  corollaries^  tfca 
composition  and  resolution  of  forces^  from  which  he  alao 
rives  the  equilibrium  of  the  lever.  He  arrives,  likewise,  at 
two  general  truths ;  first,  that  the  quantity  of  motion  in  any  fl|ya- 
tem  is  a  constant  quantity ;  which  is  the  principle  of  DescarlB^ 
somewhat  qualified  :  and  second,  that  the  centre  of  gravity  ef  a 
svstem,  can  never  be  afiected  by  the  mutual  attraction  of  its  psp* 
tides,  or  by  any  internal  force,  known  as  the  principle  of  the 
preservation  of  tht  motion  of  the  centre  of  gravity. 

Newton  shows  that  the  state  of  repose,  or  of  motion  of  the 


direction  <  the  action  of  these  several  forces  is  modified  by  the  connezioii 
the  several  points,  and  they  neither  move  in  the  direction^  nor  with  the 
they  would  nave,  were  they  not  connected.  Still  the  forces  that  must  he 
pounded  with  those  that  cause  the  motion,  in  order  to  make  up  the  fbfcea  wMl 
which  the  points  actually  move,  must  be  such  as  are  in  equilibrio  with  each  other* 
or  that  if  they  acted  upon  the  system  alone,  would  procfuce  no  motion.  TtelMt 
mentioned  forces  obviously  represent  the  mutual  action  of  the  points  upoo  eseh 
other  I  these  could  not  of  themselves  cause  motion,  and  are  therefore  in  eqoiC- 
brio."— Book  II.  c.  yi.  p.  71. 
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tre  of  gravity  of  several  bodies,  is  not  changed  by  the  recipro- 
cal action  of  the  bodies  on  each  other,  in  any  manner  whatever ; 
so  that  the  centre  of  gravity  of  bodies  which  act  upon  each  other, 
either  by  cords  or  levers,  or  by  the  laws  of  attraction,  indepen- 
dently of  any  exterior  action  or  obstacle,  remains  always  in  re- 
pose, or  moves  uniformly  in  a  right  line.  This  theorem  has  been 
extended  by  D' Alembert ;  and  Lagrange  has  shown  that  the  cen- 
tre of  gravity  of  a  free  system,  will  move  precisely  as  if  all  the 
ptrticles  of  the  system  were  concentrated  in  the  centre  of  gra- 
vity, and  influenced  by  forces  the  same  both  in  direction  and  in- 
t»isitv.* 

A  further  account  of  the  work  of  Newton  more  properly  be- 
longs to  the  history  of  physical  astronomy  than  to  that  of  me- 
chanics, and  we  shall  accordingly  hasten  to  a  consideration  of 
certain  principles  referable  to  free  systems  which  have  been 
adopted  oy  Lagrange  in  his  Micanique  Jlnalytique.  In  addition 
to  that  of  ihi^  preservation  qf  the  motion  qf  the  centre  of  gravity 
explained  above,  there  are  two  others  which  deserve  a  notice  in 
this  account;  these  theorems  are  known  as  theprincipk  of  areas 
and  the  principle  of  least  action. 

The  first,  which  is  also  known  as  the  principle  of  the  preser- 
vation qf  the  moment  of  rotation^  was  discovered  about  the 
8tme  time  by  Euler,  Daniel  Bernoulli,  and  Darcy,  though  under 
different  forms.  A  plane  being  supposed  in  space,  the  principle 
here  stated  is  this ;  that  the  sum  of  all  the  areas  projected  on  this 
^ane  by  the  corpuscles  of  a  free  system,  will  increase  uniformly. 
There  is  one  plane  on  which  the  areas  will  attain  a  maximum, 
and  this  is  called  the  invariable  plane.  It  is  obvious  that  this  is 
but  a  generalization  of  the  law  of  Kepler,  that  the  radius  vector 
of  an  orbit  describes  equal  spaces  in  equal  times.  Daniel  Ber- 
noulli gave  this  principle  in  the  first  volume  of  the  memoirs  of 
the  Academy  of  Berlin  in  1746,  and  by  Euler  in  the  same  year, 
in  the  first  volume  of  his  opuscules.  According  to  them,  it  con- 
sists in  this :  that  in  the  motion  of  several  bodies  around  a  fixed 
axis,  the  sum  of  the  products  of  the  mass  of  each  body  by  the 
velocity  of  rotation  around  the  centre,  and  by  its  distance  from 
the  same  centre,  is  always  independent  of  any  mutual  action 
which  the  bodies  may  exert  upon  each  other,  and  continues  the 
same  as  long  as  there  is  no  exterior  action  or  obstacle  ;t  Darcy 
gave  his  principle  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin  for 
1747,  although  it  did  not  appear  until  1752.  The  same  writer 
invented  a  metaphysical  principle,  which  he  called  the  preserva- 
tion ofactiony  as  a  substitute  for  that  of  the  least  action. 

The  principle  of  least  action^  was  so  called  by  Maupertuis ; 
considered  analytically,  it  is  this,  that  the  motions  of  the  particles 

•  Ste  Mie.  JinaL   Part  ii.  Lee  3. 
t  Jkf;^.  .Amt  Part  IL  8tc«  L 
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of  a  system  describe  such  paths,  and  in  such  a  manner^  that  tte 
sum  of  the  actions  of  the  system  is  a  minimum*  In  one  poot 
of  view  alone  docs  this  principle  deserve  to  be  here  clasaed;  d 
which  Euler  gave  the  first  hint  in  a  treatise  on  iMmerimetriil 
problems,  in  1744,  showing  that  in  trajectories  described  byei^ 
tral  forces,  the  integral  of  the  velocity  multiplied  into  tbedlf 
ment  of  the  curve,  is  always  a  maximum  or  minimum. 
were  induced  to  consider  this  as  a  metaphysical  principley 
as  a  proof  that  nature  always  observes  the  stiictest  eoonoi 
her  operations  ;  but  it  is  a  simple  and  general  result  of  the 
of  mechanics.  Lagrange  has  shown,  in  the  second  volume  of  Hi 
Memoirs  of  the  Turin  Academy,  that  it  can  be  taken  as  a  fmdi- 
mental  principle  for  solving  many  difficult  problems  in  D^ 
namics. 

In  this  summary  of  mechanical  principles,  we  should  not  oak 
to  mention  the  law  of  continuity,  which,  as  we  before  stito^ 
in  treating  of  the  discoveries  of  Galileo,  was  laid  down  in  hii 
writings.  But  to  Leibnitz,  perhaps,  we  are  indebted  for  its  fiD 
development ;  certainly,  for  calling  the  attention  of  philosophfll 
to  it,  and  ranking  it  among  scientific  principles.  According  If 
this  law,  nothing  can  pass  from  one  state  into  another,  witSolt 
passing  through  every  intermediate  state;  there  is  no  sudds 
change  per  saltumy  by  which  these  intermediate  states  can  kl 
avoided.  Leibnitz  maintained  its  truth  h  priori;  if,  he  reasoneii 
a  change  may  take  place  without  the  lapse  of  time,  the  thiqg 
changed  must  be  in  two  different  states  at  one  and  the  same  ia- 
stant,  which  is  impossible.  This  was  further  insisted  upon  If 
John  Bernoulli,  in  an  Essay  which  he  presented  to  the  Acadenj 
of  Sciences  at  Paris,  in  1724,  on  the  communication  of  motklBi 
Attempts  were  now  made  to  contravene  this  principle^  and 
ral  breaches  were  attempted  to  be  pointed  out  MacLaurin 
Jected  it  altogether,  and  D'Alembert,  in  his  euloey  on  BemonlEi 
observes  that  it  is  difficult  for  the  mind  to  conceive  how^  in  CMS 
of  contact,  a  chance  per  saltum  does  not  take  place,  especially 
of  those  parts  which  first  come  in  collision.  In  this  particollr 
case,  it  should  be  remembered  that  bodies  are  more  or  less  Al*f^fc 
and  hence  the  change  is  not  so  inconceivable  as  it  otherwisa. 
would  be. 

The  paper  of  Bernoulli  was  the  cause  of  a  lengthened  dispUla 
amone  the  mathematicians  of  Europe,  which  should  not  be  wholly 
passed  over  in  our  narrative.  The  laws  of  the  communicatum 
of  motion  and  collision  of  bodies  had  been  long  before  laid  down 
by  Dr.  Wallis  of  Oxford,  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  by  Hinfw 
ghens,  in  papers  read  before  the  Royal  Society  of  London^  m 
the  winter  of  1688 — 1689.  The  problem  of  the  meeiaure  ^ 
force  of  a  moving  body,  may  be  considered  as  a  branch  of  the 
same  general  subject,  and  it  was  about  this,  that  LieibnitE  and 
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his  followers  fell  into  a  dispute  with  the  Cartesians.  Descartes 
:  had  estimated  this  force  by  the  mass  of  the  body  into  its  ve- 
B  locity;  which  was  implicitly  received  as  correct,  until  1686, 
when  Leibnitz  announced  in  the  Leipsic  Journal,  or  •Seta  Eru- 
dUortimy  the  demonstration  of  a  great  error  of  Descartes,  with 
regard  to  the  measure  of  the  force  of  moving  bodies ;  and  asserted 
tiiat  the  force  is  equal  to  the  mass  multiplied  into  the  square  of 
die  velocity.  The  controversy  was  carried  on  with  the  greatest 
Mfimony,  by  all  the  distinguished  mathematicians  of  Europe,  for 
thirty  years,  and  it  is  somewhat  singular,  considering  the  talents 
of  those  engaged,  that  it  was  not  until  then  they  discovered  that 
they  had  not  been  debating  about  the  same  thing,  neither  had 
they  come  to  any  issue  upon  the  question ;  the  most  remarkable 
instance,  perhaps,  on  record,  of  the  effect  of  words  to  mislead 
the  mind.* 

Now  the  question,  what  is  the  measure  of  force  of  a  moving 
body,  is  altogether  imperfect  and  unprecise,  as  much  so  as  if  it 
should  be  asked,  what  is  the  effective  power  which  a  horse  can 
exert,  without  affixing  the  condition  whether  on  a  horizontal 
plane,  or  at  any  or  what  elevation  or  inclination.  It  is  obvious, 
in  the  last  case,  that  different  answers  may  be  returned,  each,  too, 
correct  as  the  question  shall  have  been  considered,  yet  difierent 
from  every  other.  So,  in  this  dispute  between  the  followers  of 
Descartes  and  Leibnitz ;  the  bare  idea,  force,  is  too  vague  and  in- 
definite to  be  measured  without  some  condition  be  added,  and 
consequently  each  side  was  correct  in  the  view  in  which  he  con- 
sidered the  problem.  When  to  the  question  concerning  the  mea- 
sure of  force,  we  add,  that  the  moving  body  is  to  be  opposed  by 
a  resistance  like  that  of  gravity,  as  in  the  supposed  case  of  ascent, 
it  is  then  true,  as  Bernoulli  contended,  that  this  force  is  measured 
by  the  mass  multiplied  into  the  square  of  the  velocity  ;  but  when 
in  another  case  we  suppose  that  the  moving  body  is  employed  in 
putting  another  body  in  motion,  which  is  itself  free  to  move, 

*  So  animated  and  engrossing  was  this  dispute,  that  we  find  indi?iduak  con- 
cerned in  it  whose  names  may  excite  no  small  degree  of  surprise.  Madame  de 
Ch&telet,  in  various  publications,  entered  into  the  discussion.  The  name  of  this 
kdy  is  weU  known  to  the  mathematical  world,  through  her  translation  of  an  ex- 
cellent commentary  on  the  Frincipia  of  Newton.  Voltaire,  too,  the  wit  and  the 
poet,  contended,  in  a  paper  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1746,  that 
the  difficulty  consisted  in  a  (fifference  of  the  statement  of  the  question,  and  con- 
sequently the  dispute  was  merely  verbal.  And  in  1748,  Dr.  Reid,  in  a  memoir 
published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  for  that  year,  en- 
titled **  An  Essay  on  Quantity,  occasioned  by  reading  a  Treatise,  in  which  sim- 
ple and  compound  Ratio  are  applied  to  Virtue  and  Ment,"  takes  occasion  to  throw 
out  some  observations  concernmg  this  controversy.  ••  To  have  fallen  short,"  sayi 
Dugmld  Stewart,  in  his  life  of  Dr.  Reid,  ««of  the'success  which  attended  the  in- 
quiries  of  that  eminent  man  (M.  D'Alembert,)  on  a  subject  so  congenial  to  hb 
favourite  habits  of  study,  mil  not  reJUet  any  diaaredit  on  the  powers  ot  Dr.  Reid*B 
mind,  in  the  judgment  ofiktme  who  are  at  all  aeguainted  with  the  hietory  of  thit 
cilebraled  dteeuman,^ 
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there  is  obviously  a  different  condition  annexed,  and  in  this  case 
the  force  is  measured  by  the  product  of  the  mass  into  the  velo- 
city simply.  The  publication  of  D'Alembert's  Dynamique^  in 
1743,  may  be  considered  as  having  put  at  rest  this  question  of 
the  vis  viva,  as  the  force  of  moving  bodies  was  denominated  bj 
Leibnitz. 

To  return  to  our  historical  deduction :  the  great  dynamiol 
principle  of  D'Alembert  had  left  little  to  be  desired,  from  ill 
simplicity  and  generality ;  by  it,  all  the  laws  of  dynamics  oa 
referred  to  those  of  statics,  and  the  great  variety  of  questions  ia 
the  former  part  of  the  science  of  mechanics  are  at  once  disposed 
of  by  a  common  method.  There  was  wanting  something  tnan^ 
however,  to  render  the  theory  perfect ;  and  this  was  reserved  ftr 
Lagrange  to  supply  in  his  Micanique  ^nalyiiquey  the  first  vih 
lume  of  which  was  published  in  1788,  and  to  which  ^ve  haye  so 
frequently  referred.  The  general  formulas,  accordingly,  which 
he  there  lays  down,  express  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  WEaioio% 
any  number  of  forces  which  counterbalance  each  other;  these aiv 
deduced  from  the  principle  of  virtual  velocities^  which  he  adopt% 
togetlier  with  that  of  D'Alembert,  as  the  basis  of  his  work.* 

The  work  of  Lagrange  is  indeed  the  top-stone  of  Analytieil 
Mechanics ;  and  has  precluded  almost  every  attempt  to  improta 
or  adorn  the  science.  The  labours  of  the  future  mechanidaa 
will  be  directed  to  the  application  of  the  formulas  which  he  has 
discovered;  and  to  the  unfolding  of  the  great  principles  whidi 
he  has  laid  down  in  general  terms.  Thus  is  the  world  under  the 
greatest  obligations  to  this  philosopher,  whose  whole  life  wss 
spent  in  advancing  Analytical  Mathematics ;  but  the  M6caniqiia 
Analytique,  that  splendid  monument  of  his  genius,  will  be  to  it  a 
remembrancer  of  his  fame. 

Quod  non    •••••• 

Possit  diruere,  aut  innumerabilis 
Annorum  series^  et  fug^  temporum. 

The  name  of  Lagrange  should  properly  close  the  history  of 
this  noble  science.  He  was  a  martyr  to  the  cause,  and  sealed  its 
perfection  by  his  death.t  To  few  individuals  has  it  been  the 
great  fortune  to  perfect  any  science ;  and  they  are  thinly  aca^ 
tered  over  the  world's  records  \  Lagrange  is  almost  of  our  own 


•  It  may  be  worth  a  note  to  observe,  that  the  iiUroduction  of  both  these  ^ 

principles,  which  have  now  almost  perfected  the  science  of  mechanics^  it  iimteri> 
ally  indebted  to  the  family  of  the  Bemoullis.  To  John  we  owe  the  first  lirsT 
enunciation  of  the  principle  of  virtual  velocities,  in  his  letter  to  Varig^ciis  aUodad 
to  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  arUcle ;  while  to  James  we  must  give  the  merit  of 

having  first  used  the  dynamical  principle  in  Uic  particular  case  of  the  c — ' 

tion  of  the  centre  of  oscillation. 

f  He  died  in  1813,  from  the  fatigue  attending  the  publication  of  the 
volume  of  his  great  work. 
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i  age  ;  his  success  ^e  may  almost  identify  as  our  own  ;  we  there- 
I  fore  may  be  allowed  to  erect  a  cenotaph  to  his  memory,  which 
posterity  shall  reverence  as  the  pure  acknowledgment  of  his 
worth  by  his  contemporaries. 

The  sreat  principles  of  Mechanics,  as  we  have  seen  them  dawn- 
iD|;  in  their  different  phases  of  shadow  and  of  brightness  upon  the 
minds  of  the  master  spirits  of  the  science,  serve  the  important 
purpose  of  stations  and  landmarks  to  the  inquirer,  in  prosecuting 
bis  deeper  researches.  They  become  to  him  what  historical  data 
in  the  science  of  government  are  to  the  statesman,  giving  preci- 
non  to  the  investigation,  and  at  the  same  time  precluding  vain 
essays  over  ground  already  secured. 

Although  the  publication  of  the  Mfcanigue  ^nalytique  of  La- 
grange seemed  to  supply  all  that  was  wanting  in  order  to  render 
Analytical MeeKanics  com^XaiQ,  there  have,  nevertheless,  since, 
appeared  many  valuable  works  upon  this  branch  of  the  investi- 
ntion,  mostly  however  of  an  elementary  character.  Among 
these,  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  may  be  enumerated  the  Eli- 
mena  de  Staiique  of  M.  Poinsot,  the  Mfcanique  ^nalytique 
of  Prony,  and  the  highly  excellent  Traiti  de  Mfcanique  of  M. 
Poisson ;  to  which  may  be  added  the  treatises  of  Venturoli  and 
of  Bouchariat  The  scope  and  design  of  these  works,  of  course, 
is  only  to  develop  those  principles  which  had  been  previously 
■lid  down  generally  ;  and  to  give  them  particular  applications  in 
practical  use. 

We  look  in  vain,  however,  for  evidence  of  similar  activity 
among  the  English  mathematicians,  in  improving  and  arranging 
the  analytics  of  mechanical  philosophy.  With  the  exception  of 
the  practical  treatises  of  Gregory  Atwood  and  a  few  others,  little 
has  been  done  of  late,  worthy  of  observation  ;  but  as  if  satisHed 
with  the  glory  of  her  Newton  and  his  contemporary  country- 
men, Enguind  seems  disposed  to  give  over  all  further  effort  in 
the  elucidation  of  rational  mechanics.  *  That  she  might  rest  upon 
that  glory  is  true ;  for  the  name  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  will  exist 
when  she  herself  shall  have  been  blotted  from  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  and  remembered  only  in  the  fame  of  her  gifted  son : 
butlittle  does  it  behoove  her  so  to  do,  when  she  is  laying  so  strong 
a  claim  to  scientific  superiority.     It  cannot  indeed  be  denied. 


State  t^  SaaiBt  in  Xlnglaiid  md  Aono^  >Acr  tbc  unwilling  admiwon  that  " 
the  pure  nwAemaliea^  indeed,  wbioh  of  Ute  y«>nluve  been  the  miNt  hiilliant 
of  >U  eciencei  in  Pnnce,  we  are  Tculy  to  ■How  a  tempomjr  but  a  decided  wpe- 
nanVf  over  Britnn,"  the  writer  couoles  litauelf  uid  faU  readen  whh  the  dero- 
gatoty  ideii  that  "the  wdAorft  by  which  the  modem  JVmeA  matbenuticiana 
have  adnaeedi  are  of  Newtooian  inventioo,  and  among  the  gradual  effort*  of 
"■-  —'-^  "*  —-     We  ue  &t  ftom  admitting,"  he  continoa^  "  either  that  the 
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that  in  the  mathematical  sciences^  Britain  ia  now  far  behind  her 
emulous  rival  on  the  opposite  side  of  tlie  channel^  whatever  ihe 
may  have  to  boast  of  in  moral  and  political  knowledge. 

Our  own  country  has  as  yet  been  greatly  deficient  in  worb 
adapted  to  the  improved  state  of  analysis ;  owing,  howeveri  to 
very  obvious  causes.  The  Cambridge  course  ofmatheiiiatifli^ 
comprising  translations  of  different  French  treatisesy  has  but  m^ 
perfectly  supplied  the  deficiency  in  part,  though  muck  praise  b 
due  to  the  worthy  professor  who  has  thus  introduced  those  woiii 
to  the  American  public.  The  undertaking  of  Dr.  Bowditch  to 
furnish  his  countrymen  and  the  world  wim  i^  translatibn  of  aid 
commentary  on  the  M(cantque  Cileste  of  Laplace,  augurs  brMJhfr> 
ly  for  the  future :  and  if  the  profound  commentator  shouldbe 
spared  to  complete  it  in  the  same  manner  as  he  has  done  thepnt 
already  published,  we  hazard  nothing  in  saying  that  he  i^vill  haie 
won  for  himself  a  fame  hardly  inferior  to  that  of  his  justly  eele- 
brated  author. 

To  Dr.  Renwick,  however,  it  has  been  left  to  present  to  the 
student  of  mechanics  a  treatise  on  that  science,  especially  deserv- 
ing of  his  consideration  ;  one,  which,  if  we  do  not  greatly  misf 
take,  will  elevate  its  author  higher  in  the  estimation  of  the  pol^ 
lie,  than  any  of  his  previous  and  valuable  publications  have  donok 
The  numerous  sources  from  which  he  has  drawn  his  matwialib 
show  how  extensive  has  been  his  research,  while  the  judgiiMPi 
with  which  they  are  used,  is  no  less  favourable  to  his  ability  fiv 
the  task :  it  is,  indeed,  a  difiicult  and  arduous  work  to  canimi 
the  great  bulk  of  matter  which  has  been  written  upon  mechanioal 
science,  and  from  it  to  reject  and  adopt  discriminately.  . 

In  this  work,  the  science  of  mechanics  is  considered  both  io 
theory  and  in  its  practical  application  ;  the  two  first  of  the  sia 
books  into  which  our  author  has  divided  his  subject,  being  dedro^ 
ed  respectively  to  equilibrium  and  to  motion  in  the  abstract^  Mid 
the  remaining  four  to  the  application  in  practice  of  the  priiMBh 
pies  previously  unfolded. 

In  the  first  book.  Dr.  Rcnwick,  after  stating  some  genenl 
principles,  takes  up  the  theory  of  equilibrium  as  applicable  to 
forces  acting  in  the  same  line,  to  forces  converging  to  a  pointy  to 
parallel  forces,  and  to  forces  in  the  same  plane,  neither  paralM 
nor  converging  to  a  point  He  lays  down  the  method,  first  in- 
vented by  MacLaurin,  and  now  universally  adopted  by  mathema- 
ticians,  by  which  the  position  of  a  point  is  referred  to  three 
planes,  which  are  supposed  to  be  immoveably  fixed  in  absolute 
space,  and  which  intersect  each  other  at  right  angles,  thus  mak- 
ing eight  compartments.  The  perpendicular  distances  of  the 
point  from  these  three  planes,  immediately  determine  its  posi- 
tion ;  so  that  the  path  of  a  body  continually  changing,  and  thus 
describing  a  curve  of  double  curvature,  is  simply  and  elegantly 
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expressed  by  three  equations.  These  perpendicular  distances,  or 
their  projections  on  the  planes,  are  called  the  co-ordinates  of  the 
point ;  the  lines  of  intersection  of  the  planes  are  called  the  axes 
qf  the  co-ordinates ;  and  the  common  point  of  intersection  of 
the  three  planes,  is  called  the  origin  of  the  co-ordinates — expres- 
ttons  which  have  become  familiar  to  the  student  of  mechanics. 

In  Uie  Uiird  chapter  of  this  book,  we  have  an  elegant  yet  sim- 
ple demonstration  of  the  proposition  of  the  ^<  Composition  and 
Resolution  of  Forces,''  one  of  the  most  important  theorems  in 
the  science,  and  which  is  now  generally  laid  down  as  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  theory  of  statics.  It  is  thus  enunciated, 
— <<  The  resultant  of  two  forces  converging  to  a  point,  is  repre- 
sented, both  in  magnitude  and  direction,  by  the  diagonal  of  a  pa- 
rallelogram constructed  on  the  two  forces  as  sides."  The  de- 
monstration of  Laplace,  and  of  later  mathematicians,  is  adopted  in 
preference  to  that  which  we  find  in  the  first  book  of  the  Prin- 
cipiaJ* 

The  case  in  which  parallel  forces  having  contrary  directions 
have  no  resultant,  and  which  has  given  rise  to  the  Theorie  des 
Couples  J  first  unfolded  by  M.  Poinsot,  in  his  Elemens,  publish- 
ed in  1803,  is  also  taken  notice  of  in  this  book.  The  effect  of  a 
pair  or  couple,  is  obviously  to  give  the  points  of  application  mo- 
tions in  the  directions  of  the  forces  acting  upon  them  respectively, 
and  so  to  cause  the  line  of  application  to  revolve  i  <<the  two 
forces  would  finally  act  in  the  same  line,  and  in  opposite  direc- 
tions ;  they  would  then  cease  to  be  parallel.  Two  such  forces, 
then,  so  long  as  they  continue  parallel,  have  no  resultant,  neither 
can  they  be  in  equilibrio." 

In  the  second  book,  which,  as  we  have  already  stated,  treats  of 
the  theory  of  motion,  the  law  of  inertia,  by  which  a  body  will 
move  on  for  ever  with  uniform  velocity  in  the  direction  of  the 
force  impressed  upon  it,  if  no  other  force  interfere,  is  first  laid 
down,  and  from  it  the  principle^  of  uniform  and  variable  motion 
are  deduced.  This  indifference  of  matter  to  a  state  of  rest  or  of 
motion,  is  no  less  the  result  of  experience  and  observation,  than 
of  abstract  reasoning;  for  while  we  can  see  no  reason  which 
should  make  inert  matter  of  itself  change  its  state,  we  may  also 
remark,  <<that  the  more  we  lessen  the  resistance,  the  longer  is 
the  continuance  of  the  motion ;  and  that  we  can,  in  almost  all 
cases,  ascribe  the  diminution  of  the  motion,  or  its  change  of  di- 
rection, to  forces  that  we  know  from  other  circumstances  to  be 
acting ;  and  hence  infer  that  were  these  resistances  inoperative, 
the  body  would  move  uniformly  in  a  straight  line. 

^  It  b  tlmost  the  only  objection  to  the  excellent  Meeeamea  of  Venturoli,  that 
he  adopts  the  deraomtntjon  of  this  principle  as  giren  by  NeWton,  in  preference 
to  the  much  more  elegant  one  of  modem  writers. — See  his  Work.  Book  I.  c  2. 
p.  St'—Mikn.  td* 
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It  is  however  obvious,  that  there  are  two  distinct  kinds  of  mo> 
tion ;  iirst,  where  it  is  uniform^  that  is,  where  the  body  describa 
equal  spaces  in  equal  times,  as  it  would  if  it  were  prelected  into 
absolute  space,  and  the  projectile  force  immediately  i^ithdnwn; 
and  second,  when  it  is  variable^  which  is  occasioned  by  a  fime 
continually  acting  upon  the  body.  But,  for  the  sake  of  analyti- 
cal investigation,  we  consider  the  latter  as  made  up  of  a  serifli  of 
uniform  motions,  so  that  in  the  equation  expressive  of  unifim 
motion 

in  which  v  denotes  the  velocity,  /  the  time,  and  s  the  i^Mce  d^ 
scribed,  s  and  /  becoming  infinitely  small,  their  fluxional  vahs 
is  represented  thus, 

V  =3  -7-,        ds  =  vdf.         dt  =3  —  (2) 

dt  V  ^ 

Now  if  dvy  the  differential  of  the  velocity,  be  its  increase  for  die 

time  dty  dv  will  be  equal  to  the  product  of  the  force  J^  info  the 

time  dty 

dv  ^fdt 

and 

then,  as  we  have  by  the  first  of  the  equations  (  2  ) 

v^-^  (4) 

we  now  have  by  substitution 

-^        dt^  ^     ^ 

which  are  the  equations  of  variable  motion. 

In  that  species  of  this  motion  where  a  persticle  describes  in 
equal  times,  spaces  increased  or  decreased  by  equal  increments  or 
decrements,  the  motion  is  said  to  be  uniformly  accelerated  at 
retarded;  and  in  regard  to  this  are  to  be  noticed  the  following 
laws:  <Uhe  velocities  are  proportional  to  the  times;  the  vrhole 
spaces  described,  are  proportioned  to  the  squares  of  the  times ; 
and  if  the  times  be  represented  by  the  series  of  natural  numben^ 
the  acquired  velocities  will  be  represented  by  the  series  of  even 
numbers ;  the  whole  spaces  by  the  series  of  square  numbers;  and 
the  space  described  in  the  successive  units  of  time,  by  the  seriiss 
of  odd  numbers." 

In  chapter  fifth  of  the  second  book,  Dr.  Renwick  has  given 
a  very  interesting  investigation  of  the  motion  of  points  com^ 
pelted  to  move  upon  surfaces  under  the  action  of  accelerating 
forces.  The  simplest  case  of  this  description,  is  that  of  the  mo- 
tion of  a  material  point  down  a  plane,  inclined  to  the  direction 
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of  an  accelerating  force,  or  down  a  system  of  plane  surfaces;  in 
either  of  which  cases,  the  velocities  attained  are  equal,  if  the 
heights  of  the  planes  be  equal,  whatever  be  their  inclination ; 
and  as  a  curved  surface  may  be  considered  as  a  system  of  infi- 
nitely small  planes,  the  same  proposition  accordingly  holds  true 
with  regard  to  the  descent  alone  such  a  surface. 

We  are  precluded  by  our  limits  from  following  out  the  inves- 
tigations of  our  author,  in  this  most  engrossing  part  of  the  sub- 
ject of  motion,  in  which  he  treats  of  trajectories  or  orbits  de- 
scribed by  a  body  acted  upon  by  a  projectile  force,  and  an 
accelerating  force  directed  to  a  fixed  point  The  theory  of  central 
forces  is  simply  and  clearly  developed  in  the  case  of  a  circular 
orbit ;  in  the  course  of  which,  we  have  it  remarked,  that  the  re- 
lations among  the  forces,  velocities,  times,  and  spaces,  that  are 
found  with  respect  to  circles,  may  be  applied  to  the  case  of  other 
curves ;  for  a  motion  in  a  curve  may  for  a  short  space  of  time  be 
considered  as  corresponding  with  that  in  a  circle,  whose  radius 
is  the  radius  of  curvature  of  that  part  of  the  curve.  The  next 
step  presents  us  with  the  general  principles  which  are  applicable 
to  the  most  complex  action  of  forces,  by  resolving  all  the  forces 
into  three,  parallel  to  three  rectangular  co-ordinates. 

The  remaining  part  of  this  book  is  taken  up  with  the  enun- 
ciation and  deduction  of  the  dynamical  principle  of  D'Alembert, 
and  of  the  principle  of  virtual  velocities.  In  the  demonstration 
of  the  latter,  the  method  of  Lagrange  is  adopted,  though  not  with 
that  fulness  which  generally  characterises  the  previous  investi- 
gations in  this  work. 

The  preceding  brief  and  necessarily  imperfect  analysis  of  the 
two  first  books  of  Dr.  Renwick's  treatise,  will  perhaps  be  suffi- 
cient to  point  out  their  contents  and  their  merit ;  while  a  more 
particular  reference  would  be  uninteresting  to  any  but  the  scien- 
tific reader.  The  numerous  practical  applications  of  the  princi- 
ples there  unfolded,  to  the  equilibrium  and  motion  of  solids  and 
fluids,  occupy  the  remaining,  and  by  far  the  greater  portion  of 
the  work.  The  beautiful  adaption  of  analytical  investigation  to 
the  important  cases  in  demonstrative  mechanics,  is  shown  on  al- 
most every  pase,  by  the  actual  exercise  of  this  powerful  aid. 

In  the  third  Dook,  Dr.  Renwick  proceeds  to  apply  the  general 
rinciples  of  equilibrium  to  the  motion  of  solid  bodies  acted  upon 
y  the  force  of  gravity.  In  the  second  chapter,  we  have  a  con- 
cise explanation  of  the  experiments  of  Maskelyne  at  Schehallion, 
and  of  those  of  Cavendish ;  by  which  the  fact  of  the  deflection 
of  the  plumb  line  by  the  attraction  of  mountains,  first  suspected 
by  Bousuer,  one  of  the  individuals  sent  out  to  Peru  by  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  in  1735,  has  been  fully  confirmed;  and  from 
which,  with  the  geological  data  furnished  by  Professor  Playfsur, 
Hutton  has  calculated  the  mean  density  of  the  earth  to  be  5, 


E 
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taking  water  as  the  unit  These  results  have  been  furlher  eon- 
firmea  by  the  observations  of  the  Baron  de  Zach,  made  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Marseilles.  The  principle  of  the  apparatui  of 
Cavendish,  first  suggested  by  Mitchell  of  the  Royal  Societyt  hj 
which  the  mutual  attraction  of  bodies  on  the- surface  of  the  enth 
is  detected,  is  thus  given : 

*'If  t  bar  of  tn  inflexible  mibsttnce  be  tccunitely  poised  by  its  middfep  ba 
horizontal  position,  by  means  of  a  thread  or  wire,  the  nature  of  the  thread  or 
wire  is  such  as  to  bring  it  to  rest  in  one  particular  position.  A  biiibII  fbioe  «3 
be  sufficient  to  withdraw  the  bar  from  this  position,  but  the  twiBtiqg  oir  toniBi 
which  this  deflection  will  cause  in  the  wire,  will  gradually  oppoae  mn  inereaam 
resistance,  until  this  latter  exceed  the  deflecting  force  \  the  tonion  will  tha 
cause  the  bar  to  return  to  its  original  position,  whence  the  defleetiqg  Ibroe  «3 
again  compel  it  to  move.  Hence  the  bar  will  osdllate  between  two  poiiit%  de- 
termined by  the  intensity  of  the  deflecting  force  and  that  of  the  toimon  of  tbe 
wire.  The  rapidity  of  the  oscillations  win  furnish  a  measure  of  the  intenetyflf 
the  deflecting  force.'' 

In  the  same  chapter  are  explained  the  experiments  of  Atwbodi 
by  means  of  which  the  physical  proof  of  the  mathematical  inftr- 
ences  is  attained.  In  his  machine,  two  bodies  of  different  wei^tf 
are  united  by  a  rope  passing  through  a  pulley,  and  according, 
the  heavier  will  cause  the  lighter  to  ascend,  while  it  deacendi 
through  an  equal  space,  though  the  motion  is  not  so  rapid  as  it 
would  be  if  either  body  were  free;  from  an  investigation  of  tiiii 
machine,  we  arrive  at  the  following,  as  its  law :  the  force  whidi 
remains  to  cause  the  descent  of  the  heavier  body,  is  to  the  whob 
force  of  gravity,  as  the  difference  of  tlie  weights  of  the  two  bodiei 
is  to  their  sum. 

The  properties  of  the  centre  of  gravity ;  the  action  of  tte 
retarding  force  of  friction ;  and  the  theory  of  simple  machino^ 
not  only  in  the  abstract,  but  as  affected  by  friction,  are  distincdf 
treated  of  in  the  succeeding  chapters.  In  that  on  the  strength  A 
materials,  the  hypothesis  of  Galileo  is  shown,  contrary  to  tiie 
general  methods,  to  be  in  a  very  great  degree  consonant  with  the 
results  of  the  most  accurate  experiments.  Tables  also  are  given 
of  the  strong  of  different  metals,  and  of  different  kinds  of  tim- 
ber, drawn  m  the  directions  of  their  fibres,  and  at  right  angles  to 
their  fibres ;  those  of  the  latter  are  compiled  from  the  experiments 
of  Professor  Barlow  of  the  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Wool- 
wich, by  far  the  most  accurate  which  have  been  given  to  the 
world.*  The  equilibrium  of  artificial  structures  is  the  subject 
of  the  last  chapter,  the  most  important  part  of  which  is  that  de- 
voted to  the  theory  of  arches  ;  in  this,  Dr.  Renwick  rgects  the 

*  We  observe  that  several  errors,  of  some  importance,  have  crept  into  these 
tables.  Thus  the  strength  of  teak,  pulled  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  is  given 
as  15,000  pounds  for  the  area  of  a  square  inch,  when  it  should  be  15,500  pounds  { 
so  the  strength  of  ash,  drawn  at  nght  angles  to  ils  fibres,  is  set  down  at  359 
poond%  tbe  correct  amount  bdng  395  pounds ;  and  one  or  two  othen  of  minor 
note. 
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old  theory  founded  on  the  properties  of  the  wedge,  and  adopts 
the  more  accurate  investi^tions  of  Gauthey,  founded  on  the  ex- 
periments of  Davisy  and  Boissard,  and  the  observations  of  Per- 
ronet 

The  theory  of  the  motion  of  solid  bodies,  which  is  discussed 
in  the  fourth  book,  is  applied  to  the  two  very  important  subjects 
of  projectiles  and  the  pendulum,  which  are  illustrated  at  consid- 
erable length.  In  treating  of  the  former,  our  author  gives  many 
useful  hints  in  relation  to  practical  gunnery,  which  we  think  are 
well  worthy  the  consideration  of  the  constituted  authorities  of 
our  government  After  referring  to  the  results  of  Count  Rum- 
ford,  which  make  the  force  exerted  by  confined  ^npowder 
equivalent  to  the  pressure  of  one  hundred  thousand  atmospheres, 
he  observes, 

**  There  being  this  grett  difference  in  the  action  of  gunpowder,  when  it  is  ex- 
erted against  a  body  mat  is  easily  set  in  motion,  and  when  it  is  closeljr  confined ; 
it  will  be  at  once  seen  that  great  dangers  may  arise,  when,  from  accident  or  in- 
tention, the  projectile  to  be  launched  from  a  piece  of  ordnance,  is  resisted  in 
its  motion.  Thus,  if  the  muzzle  of  a  gun  be  inserted  in  water;  if  a  portion  of  air 
be  IcA  between  a  wad  and  the  rest  of  the  charge ;  if  the  projectile  be  of  a  hard 
material,  and  of  such  a  shape  that  it  may  strike  before  it  issues  from  the  piece : 
in  an  these  cases  the  strength  of  the  material  of  which  the  piece  is  formeo,  may 
not  be  sufficient  to  resist  the  accumulation  of  foroe,  and  bursting  may  be  the  con- 
sequence. So,  also,  if  the  wad  be  of  a  cohesive  material,  such  as  tarred  yarn ; 
and  particularly  when  it  is  so  large  as  to  enter  the  piece  with  difficulty,  similar 
consequences  may  ensue.  To  the  latter  cause  we  may  with  certainty  attribute 
the  bursting  of  guns  in  the  nayy  of  the  United  States,  and  the  frequent  loss  of 
them  in  the  proof.  We  have  ourselves  witnessed  a  case  in  the  proof  of  guns, 
where  the  balb  made  their  way  through  the  sides  of  the  piece,  and  large  por- 
tions of  the  wad  remained  sticking  to  the  bore  in  front  of  them." 

The  fact  that  the  initial  velocity  of  the  ball  increases  in  a  much 
less  ratio  than  the  length  in  the  bore,  and,  that  great  velocities 
do  not  produce  proportionate  ranges,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
neither  great  lengths  nor  large  charges  are  ever  necessary. 

*  with  stnall  charges,  the  metal  of  the  piece  is  less  strained  than  with  largfe, 
and  thus  not  only  may  the  length  but  the  thickness  of  the  piece  be  reduced. 
The  results  of  the  experiments  of  Robins  and  Hutton,  have  led  to  the  lessening 
of  the  size  and  weif^'ht  of  most  of  the  pieces  of  ordnance.  A  great  and  sudden 
improvement  was  in  consequence  made  in  the  artillery  services  of  Europe, 
about  the  commencement  of  the  wars  of  the  French  revolution.  No  field-piece 
has  now  a  bore  of  more  than  eighteen  calibres  in  length,  which  is,  or  was  lately, 
the  regulation  in  the  French  service.  In  the  English  service,  the  regulation  is 
fourteen  calibres,  while  in  the  American,  during  the  late  war,  it  was  reduced  to 
twelve,  and  the  pieces  weighed  no  more  than  one  cwt.  to  each  pound  of  ball. 
These  were  found  to  be  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  service.  An  un- 
wise policy  has  lately  led  to  the  alteration  of  the  model,  by  giving  the  bore  the 
proportions  of  the  French  pieces,  yet  without  increasing  the  weight ;  it  has, 
however,  been  found  that  pieces  of  the  new  model,  even  after  standing  proof, 
have  burst  in  the  schools  of  practice." 

The  remarks  which  follow,  on  the  shape  of  cannon,  and  on 
the  laws  and  circumstances  attending  the  penetration  of  balls, 
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are  replete  with  interest ;  and  the  subject  is  concluded  by  some 
observations  upon  the  species  of  motion,  known  by  artillerists  as 
the  ricochet,  where  balls  striking  upon  a  surface,  of  water  for  in- 
stance, in  an  oblique  direction,  are  reflected,  and  thus  imping^  j 
at  very  small  angles,  are  made  to  rise  several  times. 


*'  The  guns  in  these  batteries  arc  fixed  tt  elcTttions  of  4"  or  5®,  witb 
of  gunpowder  that  enable  the  balls,  in  the  descending  part  of  their  patht  JomTii 
raze  the  opposing  parapet :  they,  tlierefore,  bound  luong,  parallel  to  the  da» 
tion  of  the  front  to  be  attacked,  dismount  the  guna,  and  deatroy  the  defeetat 

*'  Under  the  fire  of  these  ricochet  batteries,  approachea  are  made  to  poinHirf 
ficiently  near  for  the  erection  of  batteries  in  breach  \  by  these  the  wmHs  are  d^ 
stroyed.  It  is  in  consequence  of  this  method,  which  was  invented  hy  Vanht^ 
tliat  the  means  of  the  attack  of  fortresses  have  become  auperior  to  thoae  of  d^ 
fence,  and  that  the  time  of  resistance  of  a  fortress  can  be  calculated  with  alMit 
mathematical  precision." 

As  might  have  been  anticipated,  we  have,  in  tiie  chapter  ba 
the  pendulum,  a  full  development  of  its  use  as  a  standard  of 
weights  and  measures,  and  a  comparison  of  the  several  systew 
established  in  Great  Britain,  France,  and  in  the  state  of  New- 
York.  It  is  the  merit  of  the  last  mentioned  to  have  adopted  the 
suggestions  of  Dr.  Renwick,  made  by  him  elsewhere,*  by  which 
uniformity  and  certainty  are  secured,  and  the  whole  syalSB 
placed  upon  a  strictly  scientific  basis. 

It  had  been  generally  supposed  that  the  seconds  pendulum  vi- 
brating in  a  given  latitude  was  a  constant  and  invariable  quantifcTi 
until  the  experiments  of  Borda  and  Sabine,  more  particularff 
those  of  the  latter,  disclosed  the  influence  of  local  attraction  ;  sd 
that  the  only  correct  method  is,  to  take  the  pendulum  measured^ 
in  a  particular  place ;  for  which  purpose  some  public  edite 
which  shall  have  a  permanent  location,  should  be  selected.  Ati 
thus  the  idea  thrown  out  by  Mr.  Jefierson,  as  early  as  1790^4 
establishing  an  uniform  system  for  the  United  States,  by  adi^ 
ing  as  a  standard  the  pendulum  vibrating  in  latitude  forty-fiv9b 
besides  the  embarrassing  difficulty  of  determining  that  latitadSi 
is  also  wanting  in  specificness,  as  not  being  made  in  view  of  'flie 
above  facts,  discovered  by  Sabine. 

In  the  systems  both  of  Great  Britain  and  of  New- York,  the 
pendulum  is  taken  as  the  basis.  The  standard  of  measure  in  flie 
former,  is  the  pendulum  vibrating  in  the  arc  of  a  cycloidy  in 
vacuo,  in  the  latitude  of  London  51^  31'  08",  and  at  the  leyd 
of  the  sea.  The  unit  of  lineal  measure  is  the  yard  of  such  lel^cth 
that  the  pendulum  shall  measure  39.1392  in.;  the  square  of  the 
unit  of  length  may  be  used  as  an  unit  of  superficial  measure; 


*  In  a  report  on  the  subject  of  weights  and  measures,  to  the 
fur  <*  revising  the  laws  of  the  state  of  New-York/'  and  published  in  the  St^iuk 
Quartfrly  Journal  of  Science,  Liierature,  and  Jhrt^  for  Januaty  1837.  See  abo 
Revised  SUtutes  N.  Y.  title  2,  chap.  xiz.  part  i. 
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the  unit  of  weight  is  either  the  troy  pound,  containing  5760 
grains,  taking  the  weight  of  a  cubic  inch  of  pure  water  at  68° 
Fahrenheit  as  equal  to  252.458  gr. ;  or  the  avoirdupois  pound, 
which  is  defined  as  being  equal  to  7000  grs.  troy  ;  and  the  unit 
of  measures  of  capacity,  is  the  gallon,  which  is  equal  to  10  avoir- 
dupois pounds  of  water  at  the  temperature  of  62°. 

The  standard  of  the  state  of  New- York  is  the  pendulum  under 
similar  circumstances,  and  at  Columbia  college  in  New- York  city. 
The  unit  of  lineal  measure  is  the  yard  which  bears  to  the  pen- 
dulum the  proportion  of  1,000,000  to  1,086,158;  the  length  of 
the  pendulum  is  39,101.68  inches.  By  the  Revised  Statutes  it 
is  declared,*  that  the  yard  is  of  the  same  length  as  that  used  on 
the  day  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  identical  with  the  English  Parliamentary  yard  of 
1760,  and  with  the  present  British  Standard;  each,  however,  in 
the  comparison,  is  to  be  taken  at  it«i  own  standard  temperature ; 
that  of  New- York  being  melting  ice,  and  that  of  the  English 
system  62°.  The  unit  of  measures  of  weight  is  the  avoirdupois 
pound  of  such  magnitude  that  a  cubic  foot  of  distilled  water  at 
its  maximum  of  density  weighed  in  a  vacuum  is  eciual  to  62) 
pounds ;  the  unit  of  dry  measures  of  capacity  is  the  gallon,  which 
nolds  10  pounds  of  pure  water;  and  the  unit  of  liquid  measure  is 
the  gallon  holding  8  pounds  of  distilled  water  at  its  maximum  of 
density.  This  last  is  a  deviation  from  Dr.  Renwick's  plan.  In 
relation  to  these  two  systems,  we  find  the  following  remarks. 

**To  the  Engliih  fjrstem,  it  is  to  be  objected :  that  it  aasumefl  for  its  standard 
the  pendulum  of  a  particular  latitude,  which  will  not  be  constant,  in  consequence 
of  local  circumstances  {  that  the  determination  on  the  length  of  this  standartl, 
has  been  performed  in  a  private  building,  the  house  of  Mr.  Brown «  that  it  re- 
tains two  units  of  weiKhts  of  the  same  denomination,  but  of  difTerciit  magni- 
tudes ;  and  that  its  standard  temperature  is  wholly  arbitraiy,  founded  on  no  na- 
tmil  phenomenon,  and  dependent  upon  a  conventional  thermometric  scale.  The 
mode  of  defining  its  unit  of  weight,  moreover,  involves  a  fractional  quantity,  and 
the  bulk  of  water  employed  in  the  determination,  namely,  a  cubic  inch,  is  too 


'*To  the  system  of  the  state  of  New-York,  none  of  tliese  objections  apply,  ex- 
cept so  finr  as  relates  to  the  double  sjrstem  of  measures  of  capacity.  The  stand- 
ard is  the  pendulum  of  a  particubn*  place :  and  that,  so  far  as  is  known,  is  invaria- 
ble :  that  place  is  a  pubbc  building,  readily  accessible :  the  standard  tempera- 
tures are  defined  by  physical  states  of  water,  in  respect  to  which  there  can  be 
no  error,  and  which  are  independent  of  thermometric  scales.  The  unit  of  weight 
is  determinable  from  a  bulk  of  water  of  sufficient  magnitude." 

The  splendid  attempt  of  the  French  government,  made  in  the 
troublous  times  of  the  Revolution,  deserves  mention  on  account 
of  its  philosophic  system,  and  for  the  light  it  has  thrown  upon 
the  whole  subject  The  unit  of  lineal  measures  which  it  has 
adopted,  is  the  mUrt^  which  is  a  ten  millionth  part  of  a  quadrant 

•  4  2.  of  the  Title  before  referred  to. 
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of  the  meridian,  the  standard  temperature  being  that  of  mritint 
ice ;  the  unit  of  superficial  measure  is  the  arij  a  surface  of  ok 
hundred  square  metres ;  the  unit  of  capacity  is  the  /t/re,  which 
contains  the  cube  of  a  tenth  part  of  the  metre ;  and  the  unit  ot 
weight  is  the  gramme^  equal  to  the  cube  of  the  hundredth  oHt 
of  the  metre,  filled  with  distilled  water  at  its  maximum  of  doh 
sity.  The  Greek  numerals  are  used  as  prefixes  to  decimal 
tiples,  and  the  Roman,  to  decimal  subdivisions  of  the  units ; 
adopting  an  easy  principle  of  nomenclature,  with  the  ordiiiHT 
arithmetical  division  of  decimals.  This  system,  however,  thoon 
founded  on  an  invariable  standard  existing  in  nature,  which  ■ 
determinable  with  the  greatest  exactitude,  has  not  answered  Ak 
purpose  of  its  proposers.  In  reference  to  this  subject,  ive  canMt 
do  better  than  quote  the  language  of  our  author. 


**Thc  measures  of  length  are  incapable,  for  instance,  of  application  to 
nomic  purposes,  in  which  we  use  the  semi-diameter  of  the  Eaith,  mnd  not  ia 
quadrant,  as  the  unit ;  and  these  two  ma^itudes  are  incommeiwurable.  Nekhcr 
are  we  aware  that  a  measure  of  the  meridian  in  other  countries^  particuhri|f  ii 
our  own  hemisphere,  would  reproduce  the  same  magnitude  for  the  quadnnttkift 
was  obtained  in  France.  The  measure  of  a  sufficient  arc  whence  to  deteraaM 
the  length  of  a  quadrant,  is  an  operation  of  great  expense,  and  would  ocoubv  t 
long  time ;  hence,  in  presenting  the  types  of  the  units  to  the  National  AaaeMb^t 
the  commission  propose  to  verify  them  if  suspected  of  alteration*  and  reprodnn 
them,  if  lost,  by  reference  to  the  pendulum  of  the  observatory  of  Paris :  thna^ie* 
curring  to  the  same  natural  standard  that  had  been  rejected  by  them  in  the 
set.  The  metre  is,  Uierefore,  af^er  all  the  labour  that  was  expended  in  its 
mination,  no  more  than  a  conventional  length,  whose  relation  to  the  aeoond 
dulum  of  a  particular  place  is  well  determined.  It  has  also  been  found  imi 
cable  to  introduce  the  decimal  division  into  the  measure  of  anglea  i  and  lAer 
strenuous  attempts  for  that  purpose,  and  the  laborious  construction  of  new  tables 
even  the  astronomers  of  France  have  returned  to  the  ancient  diviaon  of  the 
circle. 

"  The  objections,  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  are  more  numeroua,  am}  ham 
been  found  insuperable.  Thus,  however  well  calculated  for  scientific  piirpoicg, 
and  even  for  those  of  commerce,  the  decimal  multiples  of  the  units  may  be^  d^ 
cimal  subdivisions  have  been  found  unsuited  for  the  purpose  of  retail  traffic  iftc 
this  object,  no  other  than  a  binary  system  can  with  convenience  be  used.  Infte^ 
in  the  sub-divisions  of  the  unit,  no  other  method  appears  to  be  conaistent  with 
nature,  and  those  systems  which  are  founded  on  divisions  by  two,  appear  to  d^ 
fy  any  attempts  to  alter  them.  Thus  the  system  of  money  in  the  United  Staler 
which  is  strictly  decimal,  is  only  used  in  written  calculations ;  while  the  old  hSa^ 
ry  division  of  the  Spanibh  dollar  is  retained  in  all  retail  operations,  in  spite  of  die 
barbarous  nomenclature  that  is  applied  to  it  in  some  of  the  states." 

The  consequence  of  this  has  been,  that  there  are  now  in  Franee 
three  distinct  systems  of  weights  and  measures ; — the  old  system^ 
the  decimal  system  of  the  commission,  and  a  system  deriyed 
from  the  latter,  but  which  retains  the  ancient  names,  and  aome 
of  the  ancient  subdivisions. 

'*  Warned,"  says  Dr.  Uenwick,  <<by  the  example  of  the  French,  the  Britiah, 
Danish,  and  American  governments  have  wisely  restricted  themselves  to  die 
verification  of  the  measures  in  actual  use,  and  their  restoration  to  their  tme  di- 
mensions.    The  two  former,  and  the  state  government   of  New- York,  hare  re- 
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ferred  them  to  t  standard,  easting  in  nature,  determinate  and  easily  determina- 
ble." 

Experience  thus  seems  to  point  out  the  necessity  of  extreme 
caution  in  legislating  upon  the  subject  of  metrology.  Innova- 
tions, which  contemplate  the  introduction  of  an  entire  now  sys- 
tem, cannot  be  enforced  even  by  the  most  solemn  enactments, 
for  so  universal  and  deep-rooted  is  the  use  of  weights  and  mea- 
sures, so  extensively  does  it  enter  into  the  daily  practice  of  every 
individual  in  society,  that  human  power  becomes  inadequate  to 
^ect  the  revolution ;  and  the  x>nly  course  which  is  at  all  advisa- 
ble, is  to  reduce  existing  measures  to  an  invariable  and  determinate 
standard,  easily  discoverable  by  scientific  methods.  Thus,  what- 
ever measures  may  be  taken  by  our  national  or  state  governments, 
it  seems  desirable  that  the  present  English  system  now  in  use 
here,  be  accurately  determined ;  as  to  which,  the  example  of  the 
state  of  New- York  appears  to  be  particularly  worthy  of  attention. 

By  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Congress  have  the 
power  to  fix  the  standard  of  weights  and  measures  ;*  they  have 
not,  however,  made  any  provision  upon  the  subject ;  but  it  has 
been  left  to  the  disposal  of  the  several  states,  all  of  which  pursue 
nominally  the  same  system,  though  considerable  diversity  exists 
among  the  measures  in  actual  use.  With  a  view  to  establish  an 
uniformity  in  this  respect,  and  to  fix  a  standard  of  weights  and 
measures  for  the  United  States,  the  House  of  Representatives,  on 
the  14th  of  December  1819,  directed  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
report  to  that  house  ^<  a  statement  relative  to  the  regulations  and 
standards  for  weishts  and  measures  in  the  several  states,  and  re- 
lative to  proceedmgs  in  foreign  countries  for  establishing  uni- 
formity in  weights  and  measuresl"  In  pursuance  of  this  re- 
solution, Mr.  Adams,  on  the  22nd  of  February  1821,  presented  a 
▼erv  particular  and  elaborate  report  upon  the  subject ;  from  the 
tables  accompanying  which,  the  Want  of  uniformity  among  the 
different  scales  in  use  throughout  the  United  States  is  fully  appa- 
rent Nothing,  however,  was  done  by  the  national  legislature, 
and  as  we  have  observed,  the  mattter  is  still  left  to  the  enact- 
ments of  the  individual  states. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression ;  having  disposed  of  the  sub- 
ject of  solid  bodies.  Dr.  Renwick,  in  the  two  last  books,  takes  up 
respectively  the  equilibrium  and  motion  of  fluids,  or  the  practical 
application  of  the  theories  of  hydrostatics  and  hydrodynamics, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  he  had  developed  in  the  former  part  of 
his  work.  In  the  fifth  book,  the  subjects  of  the  greatest  interest 
and  importance  are  the  equilibrium  of  gasses,  having  respect  to 
their  teninerature  and  that  of  vapour.  In  the^,  the  laws  of  Dal- 
ton  and  Uay  Lussac  are  introduced  and  examined,  preparatory  to 
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their  application,  in  the  subsequent  book,  to  the  motion  of  the 
fluids  which  form  the  atmosphere  of  the  earth.  We  shall  not^  how- 
ever, detain  our  readers  with  any  observations  on  these  portions 
of  our  author's  work ;  but  shall  conclude  our  notice  with  some 
extracts  from  his  elaborate  chapter  on  canals. 

Although  the  great  improvements  made  within  the  last  fevr 
years  in  locomotive  steam  carriages,  and  railways,  seem  to  point 
them  out  as  a  convenient  mode  of  inland  transportation,  whteh 
may  be  of  extensive  adoption  in  the  future ;  yet  the  system  of 
canals,  which  has  been  already  so  lone  in  use,  will,  from  various 
causes,  continue  to  be  pursued,  though  undoubtedly  less  gener- 
ally than  it  might  have  been  otherwise.  The  enormous  capitd 
already  invested,  in  this  country  alone,  in  canals,  of  itself  pre- 
cludes the  idea  of  a  ready  abandonment  of  this  method  of  ti'ans- 
portation.  But  independently  of  this  circumstance,  where  the 
line  of  transportation  is  made  up  partly  of  rivers  and  other  natdnl 
channels,  it  becomes  an  object  of  some  importance  to  have  the 
whole  continuously  by  navigation,  in  order  to  save  the  expenw 
of  transferring  the  freight  or  cargo;  so  also,  from  the  natural  con- 
dition of  the  country,  Irom  the  abundance  of  water,  and  from  the 
accidental  difficulty  and  expense  of  railroads,  canals  will  be  tifken 
preferred.  . 

The  subject,  however,  is  at  this  time  one  of  peculiar  interetf, 
when  every  thing  relating  to  transportation  is  undergoing  such  ft 
strict  and  universal  examination,  and  when  improvements  in  the 
arts  are  opening  so  many  new  facilities.  The  nature  and  meritft 
of  the  two  rival  methods,  especially,  cannot  now  be  too  well  un* 
derstood. 

Canals  are  by  no  means  confined  in  their  use  to  navigation,  or 
to  the  supply  of  others  intended  for  navigation.  They  may  be 
used  for  agricultural  purposes  in  irrigating  land;  they  may  be 
advantageously  resorted  to  in  draining  morasses,  and  may  serve 
the  highly  important  purpose  of  supplying  cities  with  water,  and 
thus  may  they  in  many  points  of  view  be  considered  as  indi^ien^ 
sable. 

The  reservoirs  in  which  canals  originate,  are  either  natufal 
streams,  or  artificial  basins,  in  which  the  water  generally  has  a 
velocity  less  than  that  required  for  the  purposes  of  the  canal,  or 
else  has  a  diflferent  direction ;  and  consequently  if  the  canal  have 
a  constant  section,  the  diminution  of  the  area  of  the  stream 
ensues,  and  a  fall  is  formed  at  the  origin.  The  canal,  therefore^ 
should  widen  as  it  approaches  the  reservoir,  in  order  at  the  same 
time  to  fill  the  canal,  and  to  give  the  stream  the  requisite  ve- 
locity. After  observing  that  those  investigations  are  objection- 
able, which  suppose  that  the  stream  is  afiected  by  the  same  causes 
which  act  upon  the  vena  contracta^  or,  that  the  velocity  of  the 
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wrater  io  a  channel  varies  inversely  as  its  area.  Dr.  Renwick  in- 
forms us,  thnt, — 

"  It '»  erident  fram  experiment  aiid  obMrvidon,  in  order  that  vtltr  shall  en- 
ter into  ■  dunnel  without  fonning  s  ftll,  or  that  it  shall  completely  Gil  if,  the 
channel  must,  at  Ihe  reserroir,  have  a  width  greater  than  the  breadtli  of  ihe  uni- 
Fbrm  section  that  it  has  at  other  paints  i  and  this  increase  of  breadth  should  take 
place  in  the  form  ofa  curve,  convex  lowatds  the  axis  of  the  canal. 

"Such  a  form  is  to  be  found  in  nature,  vhen  streams  take  their  rise  in  lakes  or 
olber  ^milar  reservoirs.  If  a  onal  be  formed  in  soft  earth,  it  will  grsduiill/  wear 
iwtr  the  earth  until  it  usume  such  a  form,  but  in  solid  rock  such  a  shape  cannot 
bt  spontaDCously  aasumeU.  In  canals  made  even  in  soft  earth,  it  is  better  to 
f.\e  the  required  ^ape  artilicially,  than  to  wait  for  the  slow  action  of  the 

The  most  important  part  of  canals,  are  Ihc  locks  by  which 
boats  are  let  down  or  raised  from  one  level  to  another,  and  in 
ivhieh  consist  the  greatest  expense  and  difficulty  in  canal  naviga- 
tion. The  painter  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  who  was  also  the  engi- 
neer of  the  canal  of  Martizana  in  Italy,  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  who  introduced  them  into  use.  They  have,  however,  re- 
ceived many  very  valuable  improvements  since  then,  though 
Ihey  yet  remain  a  serious  expense  of  water  in  the  use  of  canals. 
To  obviate  this,  various  modifications  of  the  inclined  plane  have 
been  proposed,  but  as  yet  without  much  advantage. 

The  proper  shape  and  size  of  a  lock,  the  methods  of  Ailing  ii 
ind  of  drawing  off  the  water,  and  the  mode  of  operation  in  pass- 
iog  the  boats,  are  all  detailed  at  great  length  by  our  author.  He 
has  also  given  an  investigation,  by  which  we  may  determine  the 
thickness  of  the  longitudinal  walls  that  confine  a  lock,  when  the 
depth  of  the  water  and  the  nature  of  the  material  are  given.  The 
SDbject  of  lock  gates  is  also  treated  of,  in  a  perspicuous  and 
practical  manner,  and  the  respective  cases  where  the  gates  are 
to  be  formed  of  one  leaf  only,  and  where  of  two,  are  pointed  out ; 
LCI  regard  to  the  position  in  the  latter  case,  it  is  observed, 

"When  lock  gates  are  made  oflwo  leaves, 'W  must  be  sopUccd  astoaflbrd 
tach  other  mutual  support.  For  this  purpose,  instead  of  shutting;  in  such  a 
aanner  as  to  be  in  one  plane,  the  two  leaves  make  an  ung'le  with  each  other, 
Wd  the  sill  has  the  figure  of  an  isosceles  triangle,  whose  vertex  ia  turned  towanls 
Qk  upper  part  of  the  canal. 

"  It  will  be  obvious,  that,  if  this  angle  be  a  right  angle,  Ihe  limbers  of  each 
leif  wtU  receive  the  pressure  of  the  other  in  the  direction  of  their  length,  and 
ViU  therefore  receive  the  greatest  mutual  support  i  while  if  they  lie  in  one 

ane,  they  will  not  afford  each  other  any  support.    But  in  the  former  case,  the 
ben  will  be  longer,  and  have  less  strength  tu  bear  the  liquid  pressure  which 
'  ~1«  upon  the  leaf  ^  which  they  are  a  part,  than  in  the  latter." 

We  will  give  the  neat  investigation  which  follows,  and  which 

%we  have  reason  to  think  original  on  the  part  of  our  author,  since 

*0  us  it  is  new,  of  the  proper  angle  at  which  the  leaves  should 

['  Dieet  90  as  to  possess  the  greatest  possible  strength,  as  an  a 

'  |de  of  Dr.  Renwick's  method. 
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**  llie  pressure  of  water  upon  the  leaf  AC,  when  the  depth 
be  proporlional  to  the  length  of  AC,  which  we  shall 


[Manh, 
comluiin 


call  4  tnd  the  strength  of  the  timbers  which  form  the  gate,  will  be 
proportional  to  /;  call  the  pressure  on  the  unit  of  surface  P  i  and  8  the 
tive  strength  of  Uie  material.    We  have  in  case  of  equilibrium 

and 

S'  =  P/2 

The  strength  then,  in  order  to  resist  the  pressure,  must  be  a  constant 
of  the  square  of  the  horizontal  dimension  of  the  leftf{  or  if  we  call  the 
of  the  lock  2a,  and  the  projection  CD  of  the  sill,  Xf  a  constant  function  of  (^^ 
x^.)  The  leaf  AC  also  derives  strength  from  the  other  leaf  BC  §  if  we  * 
pose  this  force  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  is  perpendicular,  the  other  ^ 
to  AC,  and  which  may  be  represented  by  CE,  EBi  that  represented  *lij 
will  alone  act  to  support  the  leaf  AC.  But  this  force  will  vary  with  the  aam  d 
the  angle  A,  while  x  varies  with  the  tangent ;  it  will  therefore  be  a  '*'''tt\w^ 
function  of  ox,  and  the  strength  of  the  g[ate  will  be  gpreatest  when 

a^  —  X*  +  2ax  is  a  maximum 
or  when 

x=3  2a 

Hence  the  greatest  strength  will  be  attained,  when  the  projection  CD  of  the 
sill  is  one-fourth  of  the  breadth  of  the  lock." 

We  must  here  close  our  examination  of  Dr.  Renwick's  book; 
and  in  parting  with  an  instructive  companion,  we  may  recommend 
him  to  the  attention  of  all  those  who  wish  to  combine  the  theory 
with  the  practice  of  mechanical  science.  In  our  introductoiy  i^ 
marks,  we  alluded  to  the  harmony  which  exists  between  the  two 
great  branches  of  mechanics ;  we  may  now  refer  the  reader  to 
the  treatise  before  us,  as  an  illustration  of  what  is  there  observed. 
To  the  whole  subject  our  author  has  directed  the  energies  of  a 
mind  original  and  profound,  and  has  brought  that  accurate  know- 
ledge which  years  of  experience  in  his  profession  must  have  ae- 
cumulated. 

It  may  be  objected  however  by  some,  that  at  times  he  is  un- 
necessarily  explanatory  and  particular.  We  are  incUned  to  thinly 
so  ourselves.  It  has  undoubtedly  arisen  from  the  circumstance 
of  his  public  duties  leading  him  to  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  va- 
rious subjects  as  ex  cathedra^  than  is  required  in  a  work  intend- 
ed for  the  public  eye ;  yet  even  this  becomes  no  fault  compared 
with  its  opposite,  that  of  a  meagreness  of  detail,  and  want  of  per- 
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spicuity.  In  the  one  case  we  have  a  remedy  at  hand,  by  passing 
over  what  may  seem  superfluous ;  but  in  the  other  we  are  forced 
to  supply  the  deficiency  from  foreign  sources,  and  thus  in  a  great 
measure  the  book  becomes  valueless. 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  think  this  decidedly  the  best  treatise 
on  mechanics,  which  has  issued  from  the  American  press,  that 
we  have  seen ;  one,  too,  which  is  alike  creditable  to  the  writer, 
and  to  the  state  of  science  in  this  country. 

The  part  which  we  most  value,  is  that  on  which,  perhaps,  our 
author  may  feel  least  inclined  to  rest  the  merits  of  his  work ;  we 
mean  the  investigations  in  the  first  two  books.  We  shall  always 
hail  with  pleasure  any  attempt  to  diffuse  mathematical  truth,  and 
to  display  the  powers  of  the  new  analysis;  but  especially  so, 
when  it  is  made  among  ourselves. 

America,  with  respect  to  her  scientific  character,  has  too  long 
been  but  the  reverberation  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  old  world. 
.We  have  hardly  kept  up  with  the  progress  of  the  pure  mathema- 
tics there;  and  till  lately  we  have  had  little  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  infinitesimal  analysis  has  attracted  any  great  attention 
amon^  us.  But  we  believe  a  proper  spirit  is  abroad  ;  and  in  the 
energies  now  putting  forth,  we  hope  much  and  deeply  for  the 
future.  The  commentary  on  the  M6canique  Celeste,  the  second 
volume  of  which  may  have  appeared  before  this  meets  the  public 
eye,  will  make  an  epocha  in  our  mathematical  history,  of  which 
we  of  the  present  day  may  indeed  be  proud ;  but  it  should  be, 
as  we  sincerely  trust  it  will,  a  stronger  incentive  to  contempo* 
raneous  exertion. 

Union  and  combined  effort  are  here  especially  essential  to  suc- 
cess. The  discoveries  of  mathematicians  are  free-will  offerings 
to  mankind ;  they  are  rarely  or  never  paid  for ;  the  consequence 
iMf  that  peculiar  circumstances  alone  are  favourable  to  the  proper 
exertion.  Bacon  first  suggested  the  idea  of  academies,  as  insti- 
tutions most  likely  to  secure  these  ends ;  since  his  time,  many 
have  been  founded  and  fostered,  and  have  fully  confirmed  the 
justness  of  his  opinion.  The  Royal  Society  of  London,  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  of  Paris,  those  of  Berlin,  of  St  Petersburgh, 
and  of  Turin,  all  have  greatly  contributed  to  the  cause  of  science. 
We  see  hence  the  necessity  of  harmony  and  of  concert  in  action, 
as  also  of  candour  and  moderation  among  scientific  men.  Optem 
amnes,  quibus  serio  cordi  estprqfectvs  solidarum  scientiarum, 
animis  non  mintis  quam  ingeniis  consentire^  nihilque  omitiere 
quod  alere  amicitiam  qtuat;  cut  consequens  es/,  et  omnibus 
modiSj  et  capiare  quod  conciliare,  ei  eviiare  quod  offendere 
possit;  ita  iomen  ut  veritatis jura  non  Imdaniur.* 

*  J^ibnitz,  Commerdum  EpidoUeum,  LeUmUii  et  BamouUu,  EpiaL  XII. 
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Abt.  VI.— AMERICAN  LAKE  POETRY. 


1. — Poem  delivered  before  the  Society  of  United  Brotha^  «( 
Brown,  University ^  on  the  day  preceding  Commeneemmtf 
September  6thy  1831.  With  other  poems.  ByN.  P.Wili» 
New- York:  J.  &  J.  Harper:  1831.  pp.  76. 

2. — Poems  by  William  Cullen  Bryant.  New-York:  & 
Bliss:  1831.  pp.  240. 
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We  have  always  considered  it  very  unfortunate  for  the 
tation  of  American  poetry,  that  just  about  the  time  it  b^pnti 
be  much  cultivated,  a  false  style  was  introduced  intopdetU 
composition,  by  what  arc  called  the  <<Lake  Poets"  of  EingliBi 
Several  of  these,  such  as  Wordsworth,  Southey,  and  ColeridgB^ 
being  estimable  men,  and  writers  of  acknowledged  capacilyy  ml 
sufficient  influence  to  bring  their  style,  repulsive  as  it  is  to  tk 
mass  of  readers,  into  favour  with  certain  classes  among  the  H^ 
rati,  who,  pleased  with  its  apparent  novelty,  theorized  ihsB' 
selves  into  an  opinion  of  its  merits;  and  like  all  converts liii 
new  system,  became  zealots  in  maintaining  its  orthodoxy  Ml 
style  truly  English,  and  in  all  respects  preferaUe  to  that  wlwl 
prevailed  during  the  last  century,  which  they  were  pleased  to 
stigmatize  as  too  polished  and  artificial  a  vehicle  for  genuine  » 
etry.  The  candidates  for  poetical  renown  on  this  side  of  ml 
ocean,  drawing,  as  they  habitually  do,  their  canons  of  critieiv 
from  British  reviews,  fell  almost  universally  into  these  npininn^ 
and  adopted  into  their  own  compositions  the  very  worst  peculivt 
ties  of  the  new  school.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  unhappy  Qi^ 
cumstance,  in  this  manner  corrupting  their  taste,  the  talent  rf 
which  there  are  indications  scattered  throush  the  ejBiisions  of  s^ 
veral  of  our  poets,  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  bring  forth  iimsM 
which  the  world  would  have  welcomed  with  delight^  and  r^ail 
with  solid  patronage  and  permanent  fame. 

But  our  poets  have  chosen  their  ill-judged  model.  They  ham^ 
in  consequence,  filled  their  compositions  with  epithets  withoit 
meaning,  and  sentiment  without  pathos.  They  are  careless  ¥rifr 
out  ease,  and  laborious  without  showing  polish.  Their  deoon^ 
tions  are  tawdry,  and  impart  no  elegance  to  their  diction.  Their 
versification  is  in  general  sluggish,  and  often  intolerably  ruggsd. 
They  seem  to  have  no  relish  for  that  delightful  melody^  whiel^ 
in  well-written  poetry,  charms  the  hearts  of  men,  and  is  ccmg^ 
nial  to  the  soul  of  every  true  bard.  The  result  has  been,  wEit 
every  sagacious  mind  would  have  expected — ceasore  from  the 
wise,  and  neglect  from  the  public.  And  is  it  not  to  be  lamentad 
that  so  much  poetical  labour  as  appears  to  be  exerted  amonggstns 
should  be  exerted  to  so  little  purpose  ?  Is  there  no  remedy  ?  Can 
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the  rock  on  which  our  poets  wreck  their  fortunes,  not  be  pointed 
out  that  they  may  avoid  it  ?  This  it  would  be  easy  to  do,  if  poets 
were  like  other  men.  With  philosophers  you  can  reason  ;  poli- 
ticians can  be  bribed  ;  and  soldiers  may  be  conquered  ;  but  who 
can  manage  the  self-sufficiency  of  a  poet?  We,  at  present,  at- 
tempt the  ungracious  task  of  showing  where  those,  whose  works 
we  have  made  the  subject  of  this  article,  have  gone  astray,  not 
80  much  with  the  view  of  bringing  them  into  the  right  path — 
which  we  deem  would  be  vain  labour — as  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
Tenting  others  from  following  them.  We  will  hold  up  their 
works  as  beacons  by  which  future  pilgrims,  on  the  path  to  poeti- 
cal fame,  may  be  warned  to  avoid  the  snares  into  which  they 
have  fallen,  too  deeply,  we  fear,  ever  to  rise  again,  and  become 
disentangled  from  their  error. 

The  injudicious  praise  which  these  poets  have  received  from 
pretended  friends  and  sciolous  editors  of  newspapers,  has  been 
their  great  misfortune.  It  has  contributed  more  than  any  thing 
else,  to  delude  them  into  the  opinion  that  they  have  adopted  the 
risht  course,  and  are  careering  triumphantly  to  the  brilliant  goal 
ofpoetical  immortality.  Sad  mistake!  Their  labours  have  all  Men 
fruitless;  and  the  immoderate  trumpeting  that  has  heralded  them 
from  one  newspaper  to  another,  throughout  all  the  states  of  this 
wide-spread  Union,  has  sounded  in  vain — and  for  this  simple  rea- 
son— it  was  soon  discovered  that  it  sounded  delusively.  The  edi- 
torial commendations  of  these  authors,  indeed,  for  the  most  part, 
carried  their  antidote  with  them,  in  quotations  from  their  works. 
By  reading  these,  whatever  favourable  impressions  the  encomi- 
ums might  have  excited,  were  uniformly  extinguished,  so  that 
rational  men  now  regard  such  efforts  to  dupe  them  into  an  ap- 
proval of  what  nature  and  common  sense  teach  them  to  despise, 
as  utterly  unworthy  of  attention. 

But  our  poets  may  deem  the  applause  of  the  newspaper  critics, 
in  itself,  a  sufficient  reward  for  their  labours.  They  may  con- 
ceive, that  although  all  the  rest  of  the  world  shall  deny  their 
merit^  so  long  as  it  is  confessed  and  applauded  by  the  busy  pa- 
ragraphists,  they  ou^ht  to  be  satisfied ;  for  these  they  may  esteem 
the  candid  and  judicious  few,  whose  favourable  verdict  is  the 
noblest  reward  of  genius.  <<  A  small  but  fitting  audience,"  was 
the  wish  of  the  greatest  of  poets ;  and  in  his  time  such  an  audi- 
ence was  all  that  a  poet  could  expect  Readers,  in  proportion  to 
the  rest  of  mankind,  were  then  indeed  so  few,  that  without  some 
great  man  for  a  patron,  no  poet  could  expect  success.  But  the 
case  is  now  difiBient.  Individual  patronage,  and  small  audiences, 
however  fitti^  can  no  loneer  secure  poetical  success.  Readers 
are  now,  in  literary  countries,  nearly  as  numerous  as  the  popu- 
lation itself.    Hence  the  public  has  become  the  great  patron. 
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without  whose  favour,  no  writer,  whether  of  prose  or  poetiyi 
can  be  successful.    With  all  due  deference,  therefore^  'we  would 
suggest  to  our  poetical  aspirants,  that  on  the  suffrage  of  the  go- 
neral  public  alone,  can  they  depend  for  any  reputation  wortk 
making  efforts  to  acquire.    By  the  phrase,  general  publie,  m 
mean  the  great  reading  multitude  of  all  ranks,  classes  and  pn^ 
fessions,  which  constitute  universal  society,  in  contFadistinetioa 
to  the  small  knots  of  literary  petitmaitres,  who,  careless  of  meri^ 
or  unable  to  discern  it,  lead  inexperienced  authors  astray,  by  qh 
plauding  whatever  they  suppose  to  be  fashionable^  or  to  those 
good-natured  editors,  who,  from  courtesy  to  bards  or  publishcn^ 
applaud,  or  at  least  give  circulation  to  the  applause  of  i^orks,  maij 
of  which  they  have  not  the  slightest  intention  of  ever  reading  9— 
or  to  those  gossiping  critics  who  may  be  called  parlour  lounging 
idlers  in  society,  and  affected  sentimentalists,  who,  from  a  dent 
to  be  thought  knowing  in  such  matters,  often  talk  of  the  beai- 
ties  of  new  books  they  have  never  perused,  and  perhaps  if  they 
had,  could  not  understand ; — or  to  those  injudicious  patriots  wiw 
imagine  that  to  praise  whatever  an  American  writes,  howevfr 
irksome  to  read,  is  to  promote  the  prosperity  and  exalt  the  dia- 
racter  of  our  national  literature.     It  is  the  ill-judged  panegyiia 
of  any  or  all  of  these  that  we  would  caution  poets  against  nui- 
taking  for  the  voice  of  the  public,  which  is,  more  frequently  than 
otherwise,  in  direct  opposition  to  theirs.    They  are  the  noisf 
small  critics,  whose  rash  and  random  encomiums,  bandied  fitm 
one  to  another,  have  so  often  intoxicated  the  young  and  inei^ 
perienced  authors  of  our  country,  and  induced  them  to  beliete 
that  common-place  productions,  which  might  be  creditable  enon^ 
as  college  exercises,  are  not  only  worthy  of  the  admiration  «f 
the  world,  but  have  secured  it 

Besides  these  seducers  of  young  poets,  there  are  the  hirdiiig 
puffers,  whose  business  is,  for  pay,  to  >vrite  commendatory  ns- 
tices  and  reviews  of  new  works  for  the  booksellers.  These  often 
bespatter  the  selected  author  so  immoderately  with  praise,  ttat 
he  himself,  on  reading  their  remarks,  grows  astonished  at  the 
vastness  of  his  own  merit.  He  imagines  that  he  has  become^  all 
at  once,  the  favourite  bard  of  the  times ;  that  he  has  attained 
the  very  quintessence  of  the  poetic  art ;  and  that,  consequently, 
he  need  make  no  further  effort  towards  improvement;  but^  by 
continuing  to  give  verses  of  the  same  quality  to  mankind,  he 
will  oblige  them  to  admire,  and  accord  to  him  a  glorious  position 
in  the  temple  of  fame.  These  easy-conscienced  critics,  it  is  troe^ 
are  occasionally  not  altogether  useless  in  their  vocation.  The  ul- 
timate injury  they  do  to  poets  and  poetical  liteMnre,  by  tfaeir 
ill-founded  praise,  is  immense.  But  they  sometimes  answer  the 
temporary  purposes  of  their  employers,  by  duping  the  pahlic 
into  the  purchase  of  an  edition  or  two  of  the  merest  trash,  as 
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was  lately  witnessed  in  the  case  of  that  monstrous  poetical  abor- 
tion "The  Siamese  Twins,"  This,  in  the  end,  however,  turns 
to  the  disadvantage  of  even  their  employers,  by  rendering  the 
public  suspicious  of  all  literary  puffing,  even  when  applied  to 
works  of  merit  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  a  judicious  re- 
gard to  their  own  interests,  should  induce  publishers  to  discou- 
rage a  system  which  they  have  of  late  so  industriously  promoted, 
and  which  they  may  be  assured,  is,  by  its  intolerable  abuse,  fast 
working  its  own  cure. 

/  The  author  of  the  first  work  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head 
of  this  article,  is  a  young  man  whom  the  ill-directed  panegyrics 
of  unthinking  editors  have  done  more  to  spoil  as  a  poet,  by  con- 
firming him  m  the  bad  taste  of  the  Lake  School,  which,  at  his 
outset,  he  had  unluckily  made  his  model,  than  perhaps  any  po- 
etical adventurer  this  country  has  yet  produced.  Where  is  the 
newspaper  reader  that  has  not  heard  of  his  fine  genius,  and  seen, 
we  will  not  say  read,  many  an  incomprehensible  proof  of  it,  to 
his  great  annoyance,  staring  him  in  the  face  on  opening  his  morn- 
ing Gazette  in  search  of  the  news  of  the  day  ?  If  the  reader  be  a 
pcSitician,  and  impatient  for  foreign  news,  how  often  has  he  been 
provoked,  when,  on  eagerly  opening  the  just-arrived  sheet  of  in- 
telligence, instead  of  the  announcement  of  "  Late  and  important 
from  Europe,"  he  finds  "  A  Poetical  Fragment,  by  N.  P.  Wil- 
itUy  Esq."  If  he  be  a  merchant,  how  has  he  been  chagrined, 
when,  instead  of  the  arrival  of  the  packet  ship  Britannia,  in  which 
he  has  embarked  a  large  amount  of  seasonable  goods,  he  meets 
with  "  The  Leper,  a  poem  by  N.  P.  Whjlis,  Esq.  ?"  Does  a 
manufacturer  of  woollens  expect  to  be^pfi)^  ^^th  Mr.  Clay's 
last  speech  in  defence  of  the  tariff*,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  he  is,  in- 
stead of  it,  saluted  with  "  The  Wife's  Appeal,  by  N.  P:  Willis, 
Esq."  The  words  N.  P.  Willis,  Esq.  constitute  the  eternal 
heading  which  has,  for  the  last  three  or  four  years,  like  an  evil 
eonseience,  haunted  for  his  sins  many  an  unfortunate  newsmon- 
ger, who  would  rather  sufier  a  fit  of  the  night-mare,  than  be  con- 
demned to  read  a  single  paragraph  of  th^  whining  puerilities,  or 
unintelligible  jargon,  that  uniformly  follow  the  provoking  an- 
nouncement. 

Seriously  speaking,  what  good  has  all  this  eternal  blazoning 
of  his  name,  done  this  youne  man  ?  Has  it  made  his  poetry  popu- 
lar? Has  it  made  it  saleable  r  Hasitmadeit  Aadable?  We  deny 
that  it  has  done  either  the  one  or  the  other.  The  test  of  poeti- 
cal popularity  is  not  the  number  of  newspaper  pufis  a  poet  may 
receive  in  a  given  number  of  months,  but  the  number  of  persons 
into  whose  possession  his  works  have  made  tiieir  way.  This  is 
also  the  test  of  their  being  saleable  and  readable,  provided  the 
public  have  not,  as  in  the  already  cited  case  of  <<  The  Siamese 
Twins,"  yielded  to  a  temporary  delusion.  In  the  case  of  WilliAi 
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notwithstanding  all  the  editorial  trumpeting  in  his  fiiTOiir,  tUf 
delusion  has  certainly  not  taken  place,  for  we  will  ventore  id 
say,  that  with  the  reading  public  he  is  decidedly  and  alnaost  uni- 
versally unpopular.  As  an  illustration,  we  will  cite  the  citF« 
Philadelphia,  which  contains  a  population  as  much  inclined  ti  1 
poetical  reading,  as  any  of  the  same  number,  promiacmMrif 
taken,  in  the  United  States.  Now,  of  its  two  hundred  A» 
sand  inhabitants,  we  are  certain  there  is  no  risk  in  sayin;^  Hat 
not  two  hundred  are  in  possession  of  any  yolume  of  H^IBA 
Poems ;  nor  do  we  believe  that  any  two  hundred  of  tbiBB 
have  ever  read  even  the  much  lauded  production  by  ^vhiehp  2 
the  Brothers  of  Brown  University  have  sensations  like  oH 
men,  their  patience  must  have  been  exquisitely  tried  on  the  i 
morable  6th  of  September  last  Well  may  their  endurance 
that  day  be  entered  on  their  archives,  to  be  held  forth  to 
successors,  as  an  instance  of  philosophical  forbearance  which  tti^ 
may  long  admire,  but  never  hope  to  imitate.  For  our  ovm  pai1% 
if  Uie  poem  was  recited  as  drowsily  as  it  is  written,  we  pifer 
those  good  brothers  who  had  not  provided  themselves  ivith  fat 
lows,  when  the  leaden  influence  of  strains  so  soporific  begpui  t» 
work.  What  a  precious  concert  of  somniferous  sounds  them 
must  have  been,  when  the  nasal  tubes  of  the  audience  b^ao,  ia 
comfortable  snores,  to  chime  in  with  the  lullaby  strains  of  thi 
poet?  But  we  must  be  consistent.  We  just  now  repreaentad 
the  audience,  not  as  sleeping  but  as  suffering ;  and  it  ia^  indeady 
more  creditable  to  lovers  of  learning,  such  as  they,  to  auppoia 
that  the  tension  to  which  they  strained  their  facultiesy  in  ordtf 
to  discover  meaning  where  it  could  not  be  found,  must  have  kept 
them  laboriously  awake.  ^ 

If  there  is  ridicule  in  the  foregoing  remarks,  we  wish  none  af 
it  to  fall  on  the  respectable  body  which  composed  the  audieim^ 
except  what  little  they  deserve  for  the  palpable  blunder  tfa^ 
committed  in  selecting  so  devoted  a  follower  of  the  most  drowaf 
of  all  poetical  schools,  to  exhibit  his  monotonous  and  incompr^ 
hensible  abstractions  on  such  an  occasion.  Could  they  not  have 
found  a  better  poet  in  New  England? — ^By  the  bye,  we  fear  not 
Poetry  is  not  die  pursuit  in  which  the  truly  enlightened  inhabi- 
tants of  that  section  of  our  country  seem  to  excel.  Their  _ 
men,  and  great  men  they  have  produced  in  abundance,  have 
cellencies  of  a  more  substantial  nature  on  which  to  value  theoH 
selves.  They  have  Webster's  oratory  and  general  grasp  of  inld- 
lect — ^they  have  the  science  of  Silliman,  the  ethical  philoaojdiv 
of  Sparks,  the  eloquent  literature  of  Everett — and,  more  than  al^ 
they  have  the  general  good  sense,  and  the  diffused  informatioDy 
which  characterize  a  population,  that,  in  point  of  intelligence^  ia 
second  to  none  in  the  world,  of  which  to  be  proud.  Well  may 
they,  therefore,  spare,  without  a  grudge,  to  other  landa^  the 
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credit  of  poetical  pre-eminence.  Theirs  is  the  land  of  practi- 
cal sound  sense,  industry,  enterprise,  acuteness,  and  persevering 
research,  rather  than  of  keen  feeling,  or  glowing  and  active  imagi- 
nation. If  our  brethren  east  of  the  Hudson  are  not  content  with 
this  praise,  we  cannot  help  it  Justice  wilPnot  permit  us  to  ac- 
cord to  them,  in  addition,  that  of  poetical  excellence.  Were  we 
to  do  so,  we  are  sure  that  the  rest  of  the  world  would  dispute 
our  verdict,  and  ascribe  it  to  our  complaisance  rather  than  our 
conviction.  Whenever  a  genuine  poet  arises  amongst  them,  who 
ahall  pour  forth  lays,  fervid  from  die  inspirations  of  nature,  and 
the  overflowings  of  a  warm  heart,  capable,  at  once,  of  rivetting 
the  attention  and  touching  the  afiections  of  his  reader,  should  we 
then  be  still  interested  in  the  affairs  of  this  world,  we  will  rejoice 
at  his  appearance,  and  with  pride  hail  him  as  an  honour  to  our 
country,  and  worthy  to  be  cherished  by  her  as  a  favourite  bard. 
Yet,  as  we  have  already  observed,  several  of  our  New-England 
poets  are  not  without  talents.  A  species  of  cleverness,  natural  to 
their  race,  marks  many  of  their  productions,  and  would,  were  it 
not  deformed  by  the  bad  style  of  the  disagreeable  school  which 
80  unhappily  infects  it,  secure  to  itself  no  small  portion  of  popu- 
lar favour.  How  so  many  of  the  poets  of  the  present  day,  could 
have  become  so  fascinated  with  a  style  of  writing  which  no  effort 
of  genius — ^not  even  the  acknowledged  talents  of  Wordsworth, 
its  founder,  assisted  by  all  that  partial  reviewers,  and  laudatory 
editors  in  the  interest  of  the  booksellers,  could  do  for  it,  could 
ever  make  popular,  is  indeed  a  matter  of  surprise.  That  the  cool, 
clear  sighted,  calculating  sons  of  New-England  should,  in  par- 
ticular, be  so  egregiously  deceived,  and  act  so  inconsistently  with 
their  usual  shrewdness,  could  not  be  believed  but  for  tifie  fact 
exhibiting  itself  so  broadly  and  palpably  to  the  world.  How 
have  they  failed  to  perceive  that  all  the  exertions — and  these  have 
been  strenuous  and  unremitted  for  nearly  thirty  years— of  the 
friends  of  Wordsworth,  Southey,  Coleridge,  Keats,  Shelley,  and 
the  whole  tribe  of  the  self-styled  <<  intellectual  poets j^^  have 
never  succeeded  in  rendering  the  works  of  either  of  them  in 
reality  popular?  Are  our  Percivals,  our  Willises,  and  our  Bry- 
ants, ignorant  of  this  fact?  It  cannot  be.  They  are  all,  we  be- 
lieve, men  of  observation,  and  must  have  some  acquaintance  with 
the  reading  habits  of  the  people,  at  least  of  New-Eneland,  if  of 
no  other  pirt  of  the  world.  And  there,  in  their  own  lather-land, 
as  they  often  endearingly  call  it,  we  would  ask  them,  who  are 
the  poets  most  known,  most  read,  most  admired?  For  the  pro- 
ductions of  what  race  of  bards  do  their  booksellers  find  a  never 
failing  demand?  We  will  venture  to  say,  not  the  productions  of 
any  of  the  followers  of  the  Lake  School.  No ;  for  one  copy  of 
the  works  belonging  to  this  school  to  be  found  among  the  favour- 
ite books  subject  to  the  wear  and  tear  of  repealed  perusal^  vQ.\3cdb 
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libraries  of  the  population  of  New-England,  the  mtibabilitfii 
that  fifty  will  be  found  of  the  poems  of  Milton,  of  ThoinpiOii,rf 
Young,  of  Cowper,  of  Pope,  of  Goldsmith,  of  BumSy  and  of  thoB 
poems  of  later  bards  that  are  not  infected  with  the  inaipidily  mi 
heaviness  of  the  <<  Intellectual  Poets,'' — such  bb  Manmoo,  Ai 
Lady  of  the  Lake,  the  Pleasures  of  Hope,  Lallah  Rookh,  fti 
Corsair,  the  Bride  of  Abydos,  and  we  may  add,  Childe  Hanl^ 
the  fire  of  the  last  canto  of  which  atones  for  the  undue.  i»0]i» 
tion  of  Lakish  cloudiness,  if  we  may  so  term  it,  which  hangs  onr 
a  great  portion  of  the  rest 

Since  we  have  here  touched  upon  the  works  of  Byron,  we 
adduce  him  in  support  of  what  we  suspect  to  be  the  true  rei 
why  the  uncouth  style  of  which  we  are  speaking,  is  so  ggenoalb 
adopted  by  our  modern  poets — we  mean  the  facility  with  uriaa 
it  may  be  written.    Lord  Byron,  it  is  well  known,  heartily  d^ 
spised,  and  never  lost  any  opportunity  of  assailing  it  both  fajih 
dicule  and  argument    Yet  his  indolent  habits  obliged  him  fifr 
quently  to  adopt  it,  especially  after  his  reputation  heeanie  ■ 
firmly  established,  that  it  could  bear  up  against  the  charm  rf 
heaviness  of  thought,  and   slovenliness  of  diction,  whii£  m 
characteristics  of  the  Lake  style.  The  demands  of  the  preaanpM 
him  were  great,  while  the  dissipated  habits  of  his  life  rendanl 
him  frequently  incapable  of  laborious  or  of  polished  compoaitioi! 
but  fortunately  for  his  publishers,  although  as  he  himself  nd 
knew,  not  for  his  own  fame,  the  Lake  poets  had  shown  ImD  ii 
example  of  poetical  writing  that  required   neither.     Hence,  kf 
dispensing  with  all  arrangement  of  subject,  all  natural  adan 
of  thought,  all  distinctness  of  expression,  and  regularity  of 
fication,  he  was  enabled  abundantly  to  feed  the  press,  then  ii 
greedily  craving  the  productions  of  his  pen,  whether  good  or  la^ 
and  that  too  without  much  expense  of  either  time  or  study,  menlf 
by  writing  in  a  desultory,  rambling,  unconnected  style,  adoptiag 
thoughts  just  as  one  happened  to  suggest  another,  and  ckClh 
ing  them  in  the  first  language  that  ofiered  itself,  no  matter  hsir 
rugged,  uncouth,  or  obscure.    Of  this  kind  of  writing,  his 
respondence  shows,  that,  in  his  moments  of  compunction,  he 
himself  seriously  ashamed,  and  in  terms  of  the  bitterest 
he  wreaked  his  revenge  upon  the  unlucky  authors  whose 
pie  had  seduced  him  into  it  In  his  earlier  poetry,  that  by  whidi 
he  established  his  fame — his  English  Bards,  his  Corsair,  hn 
Giaour,  his  Bride  of  Abydos,  and  the  better  parts  of  his  ChiUe 
Harold,  Lord  Byron  indulges  but  little  in  the  Lake  style,  for  h^ 
then  wrote  more  to  his  own  taste,  with  a  careful  attention  to  ex^ 
cellence,  and  not  merely,  as  afterwards,  to  furnish  Murray,  Itar 
stipulatc^d  sums,  a  certain  number  of  verses  in  as  short  a  pojod 
as  possible.    To  earn  these  sums  with  but  little  ezpeadltore  of 
either  time  or  labour,  suited  well  with  his  intemperate  ooumn, 
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**  and  drove  him,  in  violation  of  his  own  feelings  and  judgment,  to 

*  adopt  a  style  of  composition  which  he  despised.  May  not  his 
^  example  have  had  some  effect  in  seducing  our  New-England  poets 
^  into  the  same  style?    There  is  little  doubt  but  it  has  had  consi- 

*  derable ;  and,  connected  with  the  extreme  facility  with  which  it 
■  may  be  written,  this  will  satisfactorily  account  for  its  adoption,  by 
'^  writers  who  are.incapable  of  a  higher  and  more  finished  order  of 
F  composition. 

I  But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  are  Byron's  latter  works  popular, 
if  the  style  in  which  he  wrote  them  is  such  an  obstacle  to  popu- 
larity ?  This  question  is  easily  answered.  Without  taking  into 
Tiew  the  fascination  of  the  very  name  of  Byron  on  the  minds  of 
numberless  readers,  and  the  just  influence  of  such  of  his  produc- 
tions as  are  really  meritorious,  upon  others,  which  induce  them  to 
tolerate  or  overlook  what  they  cannot  approve,  we  are  to  re- 
member that  this  poet,  having  no  partiality  for  this  style,  even 
in  his  most  careless  performances,  frequently  departs  from  it, 
intermingling  with  it  his  own  natural  clearness  of  thought  and 
Tigour  of  expression,  so  as  to  relieve  the  reader  of  that  tameness 
and  insipidity  inherent  in  the  model  his  haste  had  obliged  him 
to  adopt  These  rapid  productions,  in  reality,  are  the  least  popu- 
lar of  his  works.  They  embrace  his  metaphysical  dramas,  a 
few  of  his  misanthropic  tales,  and  various  portions  of  his  Don 
Juan.  They  are,  in  general,  we  believe,  found  to  be  fatiguing 
in  the  perusal,  and  require  the  frequent  bursting  forth  of  this  au- 
thor's peculiarly  impassioned  strains,  to  preserve  the  good  will 
of  the  reader,  and  procure  indulgence  for  the  uncouthness  of  the 
style. 

For  our  own  part,  whenever,  in  reading  Byron,  we  come  to 
the  vague  abstractions  and  loose  rhapsodies  which  savour  of 
the  inane  and  frothy  manner  of  the  Lake  writers,  we  imme- 
Kliately  either  close  the  book,  or  pass  to  where  we  find  poetry  of 
a  more  animated  nature.  In  perusing  this  author,  we  believe 
that  the  same  method  is  more  or  less  practised  by  nearly  all  his 
readers.  In  all  lone  poems,  there  are  necessarily  occasional  pas- 
sages which  partake  in  some  degree  of  that  abstruse  dulness 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  Lake  poetry.  The  Night  Thoughts 
is  often  rendered  heavy  by  it,  which  is  also  the  case  with  some 
of  Cowper's  poems,  especially  those  that  are  in  rhyme.  Nor  is 
Paradise  Lost,  itself,  totally  exempt  from  the  blemish.  But  the 
fltrikine  and  numberless  beauties  of  these  poems  are  sufficient,  in 
spite  of  these  lapses  into  dry  and  dreamy,  and  often  unmeaning 

*  philosophising,  to  make  them  forever  the  favourites  of  mankind. 
Yet  even  to  these  excellent  works  we  may  appeal  in  proof  of  the 
unpopularity  of  the  style  we  condemn.  If  we  examine  any  much 
used  copy  of  either  oi  them,  that  may  at  random  come  into  our 
hands,  we  shall  uniformly  find  the  passages  which  exhvbvl  vgl^v- 
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On  the  first  publication  of  the  pompous  speeches  of  the  cele- 
brated counsellor  Phillips,  some  zealous  admirer  of  their  splendid 
confusion,  but  who  unfortunately  could  not  penetrate  to  the  mean- 
ing of  certain  passages,  published  a  reward,  in  a  London  news- 
paper, of  fifty  pounds,  to  any  person  who  should  discover  it  for 
him.  We  have  never  learnt  whether  any  one  was  so  successful 
as  to  gain  this  reward ;  but  if  so,  we  strenuously  recommend  the 
passage  we  have  quoted,  to  the  exercise  of  his  ingenuity. 

The  chief  subject  on  which  Mr.  Willis,  in  this  poeticd  address^ 
has  endeavoured  to  enlighten  the  United  Brothers,  seems  to  be  the 
human  mind.  We  say  seems,  because  from  the  very  slight  com- 
prehension, which,  after  a  careful  and  painful  perusal,  we  have  ac- 
quired of  his  intentions,  we  cannot  be  sure  whether  he  had  any 
subject  at  all  in  view.  He  however  talks  of  the  human  mind,  and 
the  origin  of  the  senses,  in  the  paragraph  which  immediately  fol- 
lows the  exordium.  After  some  precious  jargon  about  <<  the  pric&> 
less  sight  springing  to  its  curious  organ,  and  the  ear  learning 
strangely  to  detect  the  articulate  air  in  its  unseen  divisions,"  &e.y 
he  proceeds  to  say,  <^  knowledge  is  sweet,  and  nature  is  a  nune 
gentle  and  holy ;  and  the  light  and  air,  and  all  things  common^ 
warm  it  like  the  sun,"  &c.  How  all  things  common,  including  of 
course  the  freezing  north  winds  of  winter,  can  warm  the  mind— 
for  we  believe  it  is  the  mind  he  means,  although  the  structure  of 
the  sentence  leaves  us  to  our  own  conjectures  in  that  respect— like 
the  sun,  is  beyond  our  powers  to  understand.  He  then,  in  the 
following  words,  introduces  us  to  another  mind,  which  he  calls  a- 
^^mocking  soul." 

"But  manhood  comes,  and  on  its  bosom  sits 
Another  spirit.     Stranger  as  it  seemsy 
It  is  familiar  there,  for  it  has  grown 
In  the  uruearehed  recesses  all  unteen^^ 
Or  if  its  shadow  darkened  the  bri|^ht  doors, 
*Twas  smiled  upon,  and  gently  dnTen  in ; 
And  as  the  spider  and  the  honey  bee 
Feed  on  the  same  bright  flower,  this  mocking  soul 
Fed  with  its  purer  brother,  and  gr^  ftrong. 
Till  now,  in  semblance  of  the  soul  itself. 
With  its  own  mien  and  sceptre,  and  a  voice 
Sweet  as  an  angel's,  and  as  full  of  power, 
It  sits  a  bold  usurper  on  the  throne." 

This  soul,  which  usurps  the  throne  of  its  brother,  it  appears  is 
a  material  soul.  <<  'Tis,''  says  our  poetical  rhapsodist,  <<a  child 
of  claj/y  and  born  of  human  passions."  This  is,  we  believe,  new 
doctrine  in  the  philosophy  of  man,  and  if  it  has  not  the  merit  of 
common  sense,  it  has  certainly  what  Mr.  Willis  appears  to  value 
much  more,  that  of  singularity.  Indeed,  one  of  the  most  digusU 
ing  characteristics  of  this  author,  is  his  constant  affectation  of 
saying  odd  things  in  an  odd  manner.  Hence  the  monstrous  ab- 
aurditiea  in  both  thought  and  expreasioiv,  vi\\!Ki  vi\^dcL%iSa  eompo- 
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-  from  the  resources  of  his  own  mind,  and  scorn  to  be  a  servile 

imitator  either  of  the  sentiments  or  style  of  any  writer  or  class 

of  writers  whatever.     Let  his  thoughts  and  language  flow  spon- 

°    taneously  from  himself,  and  they  will  be  sure  to  flow  naturally 

'    and  impressively.    Then,  if  his  subject  be  well  selected,  and  he 

^    is  fully  master  of  it,  let  him  strike  his  harp  freely  and  without 

fear,  for  there  will  be  no  doubt  of  his  producing  strains  which 

^     will  command  attention,  gain  him  the  favour  of  his  readers,  and 

'     insure  him  an  honourable  fame. 

'  That  the  poets,  whose  works  are  before  us,  have  produced  no 
mich  commanding  strains — that  their  productions  are  not  charac- 
terized by  that  clearness  and  force  of  thought,  and  that  easy, 
flowing  and  impressive  language  which  are  indispensable  to  at- 
tractive and  good  poetry,  we  will  prove  by  a  reference  to  the 
works  themselves.  We  will  lay  some  passages  of  them  before 
the  reader,  on  perusing  which,  if  he  can  discover  any  of  the 
qualities  we  have  mentioned,  he  must  possess  faculties  of  which 
we  are  unhappily  devoid.  Nor  shall  we  adduce  the  worst  pas- 
iages  we  could  select  On  the  contrary,  our  quotations  shall  be 
mostly  those  that  have  already  been  made  in  the  public  prints, 
by  ill-judging  encomiasts,  as  examples  of  poetical  excellence,  and 
may,  therefore,  be  readily  assumeid  to  be,  at  least  on  an  equality 
wiUi  the  average  of  their  works,  in  respect  to  merit  We  shall 
begin  with  Willis's  poetry,  as  he  seems  to  be  the  pet  of  the 
panegyrists  of  the  day.  The  following  is  the  opening  paragraph 
of  his  poem  to  the  United  Brothers. 

*'  If  in  the  ^es  that  rest  upon  me  now 
I  see  the  light  of  an  immortal  fire — 
If  in  the  awe  of  concentrated  thought. 
The  solemn  presence  of  a  multitu<& 
Breathing  together,  the  instinctive  mind 
Acknowledges  ariffht  a  type  of  God — 
If  every  soiu  that  m>m  its  cliambers  dim 
Answers  this  Mmmions,  be  a  deathless  spark 
Lit  to  outbum  the  ever  constant  stars — 
Then  b  the  ruling  q>irit  of  this  hour 
Compelled  from  Heaven,  and  if  the  soaring  minds. 
Ushered  thb  day  upon  an  untried  flight. 
Stoop  not  their  courses^  we  are  met  to  cheer 
Spirits  of  light  sprung  freshly  on  their  way." 

Whether  the  United  Brothers,  before  whom  the  foregoing 
exordium  was  recited,  comprehended  its  meaning ;  whether  the 
reader  who  has  it  now  before  him,  and  may  study  it  at  his  leisure, 
even  after  mature  examination,  shall  be  able  to  comprehend  it ; 
or  whether  the  author  intended  that  it  should  be  comprehensible 
by  any  but  those  who  are  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  non- 
sense, we  cannot  tell ;  but  this  we  can  say,  that  to  us  it  is  an 
enigma  which  no  one,  whom  we  have  yet  consulted,  has  been 
able  to  expound. 
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Several  paragraphs,  in  a  more  moderate  strain,  follow  this  vio- 
lent effort  to  delineate  the  character  and  actions  of  Ambition. 
They  are,  however,  in  the  true  Lake  style,  abstract  and  specula- 
tive; and  altogether  too  dry  and  diffusive  to  form  agreeable  po- 
etry. The  author  then  manages  to  introduce,  doubtless  as  a  con- 
trast to  the  former  picture,  the  character  and  feelings  of  aa 
unambitious  man,  <<  whose  soul's  errands,''  he  says,  ^^are  not 
done  with  men."    He  continues  • 

**  Content  dwells  with  hiin,  for  his  mind  is  fed* 
And  Temperance  has  driven  out  unrest 
He  heaps  no  gpold.   It  cannot  buy  him  more 
Of  any  thing  he  needs.    The  air  of  Heaven 
yisita  no  freshlier  the  rich  man's  brow.'* 

Consistency  ought  to  have  made  the  poet  suppress  the  last 
idea,  for  he  had,  a  few  pages  before,  represented  Ambition  as 
never  disturbing  men  of  fortune. 

"  It  follows  not  with  Fortune,"  &c. 

But  we  now  come  to  five  or  six  lines  of  perceptible  poetry^ 
which  it  would  be  injustice  to  the  author  to  suppress,  and  whichy 
with  one  or  two  other  passages  of  almost  equal  merit  in  this  per- 
formance, evince  him  to  have  received  from  nature,  a  fancy, 
which,  if  it  were  under  the  dominion  of  good  taste  and  a  cidu- 
vated  understanding,  could  scarcely  fail  to  render  him  a 
able  poet    Of  the  unambitious  man,  he  says, 


•< 


He  has  his  portion  of  each  silver  star 

Sent  to  his  eye  as  freely,  and  the  light 

Of  the  blest  sun  pours  on  his  book  as  dear 

As  on  the  gulden  missal  of  a  king. 

The  spicy  flowers  are  free  to  him ;  the  sward. 

And  tender  moss,  and  matted  forest  leaves. 

Are  as  elastic  to  his  weary  feet.' 


>* 


But,  unfortunately,  he  cannot  long  preserve  this  pleasing  and 
intelligible  strain.  He  soon  launches  forth  into  the  conceits  and 
mystifications  which  he  seems  to  think  constitute  the  true 
and  prime  charm  of  poetry.  The  foregoing  good  verses, 
succeeded  by  the  following  puerile  attempts  at  what  may  be  term- 
ed fancy-writing. 

'*  The  pictures  in  the  fountains,  and  beneath 
The  spreading  ivetUf  Jbu pendlUng»  ofUght^ 
Stay  whiU  Kt  gazes  on  them  ;  the  brignt  birds 
Know  not  that  he  is  poor ;  and  as  he  comes 
From  his  low  roof  at  mom,  up  g^oes  the  lark. 
Mounting  and  Ringing  to  the  g^te  of  Heaven, 
And  merrily  awav  the  little  brook 
Trips  with  its  silver  feeit  and  a  voice, 
Almost  artieidate,  of  perfect  joy." 

The  poet  next  introduces  himself;  and  with  all  that  modearit 
egotism,  which  is  vulgarly  called  fishing  for  praise,  apoloj 
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for  his  youth  and  his  want  of  knowledge,  and  tells  his  audience 
he  would  not  seem  presuming — an  apology  which  might  have 
been  as  well  omitted,  after  the  pompous  display  he  has  just  made 
of  his  knowledge  of  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind.  He 
then  goes  on  to  give  a  lecture  on  knowledge  itself,  and  affirms,  in 
emphatic  italics, 

**  Jill  knowledge  is  not  nauruhmeni,** 

This  he  adduces  as  the  first  lesson  which  the  world  has  taught 
him.  He  then  informs  the  United  Brethren,  in  a  very  long  me- 
taphor, that  the  thirsty  scholar  who  stands  beside  the  stream  of 
knowledge,  is  in  danger  of  drinking  very  bad  water ;  because, 

*<  Genius,  like  a  fkllen  child  of  light, 
Has  filled  the  place  with  magic,  and  compelled 
Most  beautiful  creatipna  into  forms 
And  images  of  license,  and  they  come 
And  tempt  you  with  bewildering  grace  to  kneel 
And  drinc  of  the  wild  waters.*' 

He  then  continues  a  course  of  that  dull  rambling  species  of  spe- 
culation, so  characteristic  of  the  Lake  School,  in  which  we  occa- 
sionally seem  to  catch  his  meaning ;  but  it  is  of  so  slippery  a 
nature,  that  we  have  it  no  sooner  iq  our  grasp,  than  it  glides 
from  our  fingers^  His  manaer  reminds  us  of  the  verses  written 
by  the  Hindas,  the  Nornas,  the  Rosas,  the  Sylvias,  and  other 
lady-bards  of  the  day,  or  of  the  Sydneys,  the  Belmonts,  the 
Alonzos,  and  similar  genteel  versifiers  of  our  own  sex.  As  we 
read  them  rapidly,  a  confused  image,  somewhat  resembling 
meaning,  passes  through  our  mind ;  but  when  we  pause  to  get  a 
more  distinct  view  of  it,  the  phantom  vanishes  into  air. 

The  second  lesson  which  our  bard's  experience  of  the  world 
taught  him,  was  to  ^^unlearn  contempt,''  which  he  declares  to  be 

<« The  sin 

That  is  engendered  earliest  in  the  soul. 
And  doth  beset  it  like  a  poison-worm. 
Feeding  on  all  its  beauty.'* 

We  leave  it  to  the  casuists  to  settle  the  philosophy  of  this  as- 
sertion, and  hasten  to  lay  before  the  reader,  in  the  arguments  by 
which  the  poet  attempts  to  sustain  it,  anoUier  specimen  of  that 
conceitedly  obscure  style  in  which  he  seems  to  excel  all  his  mo- 
dem competitors.  Only  a  few  of  the  elder  metaphysical  bards 
of  England,  such  as  Donne  and  Cowley,  equal  him  in  this  par- 
ticular.   He  says  of  contempt — 

*•  — — — ^—  As  it  steals 
Into  the  bosom,  you  may  se^  the  liffht 
Of  the  clear  heavenly  eye  grow  cold  and  dim» 
And  the  fine  upright  glory  of  the  j>row 
Cloud  with  mistnut,  vid  the  unfettered  lip. 
That  was  as  free  and  changeful  as  the  wind, 
Even  in  sadness  redolent  or  love. 
Curled  with  the  icinesa  of  a  constant  scorn." 
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Now  comes  the  peroration  of  this  truly  narcotic  produetioiiy 
and  it  is  to  us  as  utterly  unintelligible  as  the  exordium.  We 
shall  give  it  without  further  comment,  in  hope  that  the  reader's 
acuteness  will  enable  him  to  discover  some  meaning  or  other, 
which,  if  it  should  not  be  the  right  one,  may  at  leaat.  aatiify 
himself. 

"  Oh,  if  we  we  not  bitterly  deceived^- 
If  this  familiar  spirit  that  communes 
With  ^ours  this  hour — that  has  the  power  to  niNll 
All  thinjp  but  its  own  compass — is  a  spark 
Struck  from  the  burning  essence  of  its  God-« 
If,  as  we  dream,  in  every  radiant  star 
We  see  a  shininp^  gate  through  which  the  loaly 
In  its  deg^es  ofbeing,  shall  ascend — 
If,  when  these  weary  organs  drop  away. 
We  shall  forget  their  uses*  and  commune 
With  angels  and  each  other,  as  the  stars 
Mingle  their  light,  in  silence  and  in  love— 
What  is  this  fleshly  fetter  of  a  day. 
That  we  should  bind  it  with  immortal  flowers! 
How  do  we  ever  gaze  upon  the  sky. 
And  watch  the  lark  soar  up  till  he  is  lost. 
And  turn  to  our  poor  perishinp^  dreams  away. 
Without  one  tear  for  our  imprisoned  wings!" 

To  discover  good  sense  amidst  the  grandiloquence  of  this  aeil- 
tence,  and  the  philosopher's  stone,  we  believe  would  be  equally 
easy.  Indeed  the  extreme  indifference  to  that  quality  ^Hiicio 
forms  the  foundation  of  all  good  writing,  manifested  by  Jdr. 
Willis  in  his  poetical  productions,  would  induce  us  to  knagine 
that  he  considers  it  of  no  consequence  in  poetry.  At  all  eventSi 
he  must  be  of  opinion,  which  it  would  also  seem,  from  their 
effusions,  many  of  our  modern  poets  are,  that  poetry  is  good  in 
proportion  to  the  difficulty  of  discovering  its  meaning,  and  tihat 
he  who  writes  most  mystically  is  the  chief  proficient  in  his  art. 
How  otherwise  can  we  account  for  the  perpetual  efforts  so  app^ 
rent  in  his  compositions  to  avoid  being  understood?  Why  does 
he  take  so  much  trouble  to  exclude  natural  phrases,  and  direct 
expressions,  selecting  continually  in  their  room  those  which  have 
a  mere  sidelong  or  partial  affinity  to  the  thoughts  he  is  attempt- 
ing to  convey.  Is  he  deficient  in  his  knowledge  of  the  true  aig* 
nification  of  English  words?  This  we  cannot  believe ;  for  he  baa 
taken  great  pains  to  inform  the  world  that  he  has  been  a  true  ifaii- 
dent,  college  bred,  and  not  one  of  your  rustic  self-taught  geniua- 
es  who  cannot  be  expected  to  express  themselves  in  good  claaai- 
cal  and  intelligible  language.  In  our  opinion,  had  he  been  one 
of  these  geniuses,  there  would  have  been  an  excuse  for  the  con- 
fusion and  obscurity  of  his  style,  which  does  not  now  exist.  It 
is  surely  not  the  design  of  colleges  to  teach  young  authors  to 
write  incomprehensibly ;  and  the  Slma  Mater  of  Mr.  Willis  has 
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much  to  answer  for,  if  the  peculiarities  of  his  ftyle  have  been 
owing  to  her  instructions. 

The  other  poems  in  the  volume  of  this  author,  are  much  of  the 
same  stamp  with  that  on  which  we  have  been  commenting.  The 
same  abstnise  and  desultory  mode  of  thinking,  the  same  strain- 
ing after  fanciful  imagery  and  tawdry  ornament,  the  same  efforts 
to  DC  profoundly  obscure  or  incomprehensibly  sublime ;  in  short, 
the  same  indistinctness  and  bombastic  a£fectation  of  both  thought 
.  and  expresrion,  run  through  the  whole  volume,  and  indeed 
through  all  the  poetry  of  this  writer  which  has  £ftllen  under  our 
notice,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  small^  pieces,  which 
•re  less  ambitiously  decorated  with  his  peculiar  ornaments,  and 
will,  therefore,  be  found  less  disaffreeabfe  to  the  intelligent  reader. 

The  poem  which  succeeda.  the  Address  to  the  United  Bro- 
thers, is  called  <<  The  Dying  Alchymist.''  It  is  a  quaint  sub- 
ject, very  little  attractive  to  the  general  reader ;  and  that  the  style 
is  not  more  attractive  than  tlie  subject,  will  be  perceived  by  the 
following  specimen,  which  formd  the  opening  paragraph. 

**  The  nightpwind  with  a  desolmte  moan  swept  by» 
And  the  old  shutters  of  Uie  turret  swung 
Screaming  upon  their  hinges^  and  the  moon. 
As  the  torn  ed^^  of  die  clouds  flew  past, 
Stru|^ea  ashuit  the  stained  and  broken  panes 
80  diml^y  that  Ihe  waiehfu!  eye  of  death 
^      Seareefy  was  eonteioui  when  tt  went  and  eome." 

Does  the  poet  mean  that  the  eye  of  death  was  scarcely  con- 
scious men  itself  went  and  came,  or  when  the  moon  went  and 
came?  But  why  shoiald  we  ask  what  he  meant,  when  it  is  most 
likely,  that,  as  usual,  he  meant  nothing  at  all. 

We  extract  the  following  passaee,  in  which  he  violently  en- 
deavours at  the  sublime,  as  a  proof  that  such  endeavours  have 
been  sometimes  found  to  reach  the  ridiculous. 

*'  And  thus  had  passed  from  its  unequal  frame 
A  soul  of  fire— a  sun-bent  eagle  stricken 
From  his  high  soaring  down — an  instnunent 
Broken  with  its  own  compass.  Be  uhu  bom 
Toilet  than  he  might  waik  beneath  the  ttan. 
And  with  a  spirit  tempered  like  a  god's, 
He  was  sent  blindfold  on  a  path  of  light. 
And  turned  aside  and  perished!" 

Here  we  have  a  picture  of  a  human  being,  or  rather  human 
monster,  one  bam  too  tall  to  walk  beneath  the  skies!  an  original, 
for  which,  we  venture  to  say,  nature,  in  all  her  freaks,  never  yet 
jHToduced  a  parallel.  This  man,  whose  stature  was  of  such  an  in- 
conceivable height,  and  who  possessed  a  soul  of  fire,  was  also  a  sun^ 
bent  eagle  stricken  down  from  his  high  soaring,  and  at  the  same 
time  an  instrument  broken  with  its  own  compass.  With  a  spirit 
like  a  god's,  this  wonderful  non-descript  was  sent  to  travel  in  an 
illuminated  path ;  bat  unfortunately  he  was  sent  blindfolded.  No 
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wonder,  therefore,  that  he  missed  his  way  and  perished.  The 
painter  who  could  embody  this  picture  upon  canvasa^  would  pro- 
duce a  miracle  of  art  that  would  truly  entitle  him  to  immortality. 
The  next  poem,  <<The  Leper,''  is  on  a  still  more  disagreeaUe 
subject  than  the  preceding,  and  much  of  it,  though  not  the  whole^ 
as  disagreeably  written.  From  the  better  portion  of  it  we  aehct 
the  following  lines,  which  we  esteem  not  only  the  best  in  tUb 
poem,  but  in  the  whole  volume.  They  are  descriptive  of  tin 
Saviour  when  he  comes  to  cure  the  Leper,  and  are  free  from  fle 
clumsy  tawdriness  which  generally  infects  this  author's  descrip- 
tions. 

^'  Love  and  awe 
Mingled  in  the  regard  of  Helen's  eye 
As  he  beheld  the  stranger.    He  was  not 
In  costly  raiment  clad,  nor  on  his  brow 
The  symbol  of  a  princely  lineage  wore. 
No  followers  at  his  back,  nor  in  his  hund. 
Buckler,  or  sword,  or  spear — ^yet  in  his  mien 
Command  sat  throned  serene,  and  if  he  smiled, 
A  kingly  condescension  graced  his  lips. 
The  lion  would  have  crouched  to  in  bis  lair.** 

But  such  poetry  comes  so  seldom  from  this  writer,  that  it 
seems  as  if  it  came  only  by  accident,  and  ia-so  little  in  hia  uantl 
style,  that  when  we  meet  with  it  in  his  pages,  we  wonder  where 
ha  obtained  it  Its  perspicuity  is  really  refreshing  amidst  Ae 
prolix  mystifications  that  surround  it;  it  is  an  oasis  m  the  midst 
of  a  boundless  desert.  There  is  in  these  poems  by  far  too  little 
of  it  to  atone  for  the  innumerable  blemishes  of  the  volume,  or 
to  afford  the  mass  any  chance  of  ever  becoming  popular.  The 
very  subjects  which  Mr.  Willis  has  here  chosen,  are  auffieieBt 
obstacles  to  the  attainment  of  popular  favour,  without  taking  into 
account  the  indistinctness  or  extravagance  of  the  thoughtSy'  and 
the  affectations  of  the  style. 

The  great  end  of  poetry  is  to  communicate  pleasure ;  but  how 
can  that  be  accomplished  when  even  the  subject  is  revolting? 
Who  can  expect,  by  any  art  of  composition,  to  make  the  writ- 
ings of  a  dying  Alchymist,  or  the  groans  of  a  loathsome  Leper, 
agreeable  to  the  fancy  of  a  poetical  reader?  But  there  is  a  poem 
in  this  volume,  which  we  have  not  yet  mentioned,  the  subject 
of  which  is  the  most  painful  to  the  human  feelings  that  can  wdl 
be  imagined.  The  heart  recoils  from  the  shocking  pictures  of 
barbarity  contained  in  <<  Titus  Andronicus,''  and  the  play,  in 
consequence,  is  universally  condemned.  Shakspeare  is  shielded 
from  the  odium  of  having  written  it,  by  the  agreement  of  the 
world  to  consider  it  as  falsely  ascribed  to  him,  from  a  conviction 
that  he  could  not  possibly  have  given  existence  to  a  production 
so  revoltingly  barbarous.  Yet  the  atrocity  of  that  drama,  coerse 
as  it  is,  fades  to  nothing,  in  comparison  with  the  horrid  and 
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disgusting  cruelties^  on  which,  in  long  and  minute  description, 
our  poet  dwells,  in  the  poem  before  us.  The  title  of  the  poem  is 
<«  Parrhasius.'*  The  subject  is  the  Athenian  painter  of  that  name, 
putting  to  death,  by  extreme  torture,  a  venerable  old  man,  whom 
Philip  of  Macedon  had  taken  prisoner  in  one  of  his  wars,  and 
sold  at  Athens  to  slavery,  where  the  painter  bought  him  for  a 
purpose  more  shocking  to  humanity,  than  even  the  modern 
savageness  of  Burkism,  namely,  that  he  might,  by  witnessing  the 
effects  produced  upon  the  frame  by  severe  torture,  be  enabled  to 
depict  more  forcibly  the  fabled  sufferings  and  passions  of  Pro* 
metheus.    For  a  poet  to  suppose  that  his  readers  would  contem- 

Elate  with  complaisance,  or  even  patience,  the  horrid  details  of 
uman  agony  contained  in  this  production  of  Mr.  Willis,  evinces 
a  very  harsh  opinion  of  the  hearts  of  others,  or  else  a  very  indu- 
rated state  of  his  own.  We  will  quote  no  part  of  this  savage  and 
disgusting  poem,  for  we  wish  not  to  harrow  our  readers  with 
those  images  of  cold-blooded  cruelty,  in  which,  no  doubt,  the 
author  believes  its  chief  excellence  consists,  but  from  which,  we 
are  persuaded  their  better  feelings  would  shrink. 

We  shall  now  close  our  remarks  upon  this  volume,  which  is, 
^  really,  taken  altogether,  one  of  the  most  unpleasant  we  have  ever 
Attempted  to  read.  Yet  it  leases  a  vague  impression  on  the  mind 
that  the  author  ha3  talents-— or  rather  that  he  possesses  a  wild, 
undisciplined  fancy,  which  with  his  fondness  for  singularity  and 
conceits,  perpetually  carries  him  into  what  may  be  called  the 
ultraism  of  an  extravagant  style,  beyond  the  regions  of  common 
sense,  where  no  reader  can  have  any  desire  to  follow  him. 

We  come  now  to  the  volume  of  Bryant,  another  author  who 
has  abundantly  experienced  the  favour  of  the  periodical  press, 
without  receiving  that  of  the  public.  The  faults  of  this  poet — 
we  mean  the  obstructions  to  his  popularity,  for  his  admirers  will 
not  consider  them  faults — are  the  same  in  kind,  but  not  in  degree, 
with  those  of  Willis.  He  belongs  to  the  same  school,  though  he 
does  not  carry  its  peculiarities  to  such  a  fanatical  extent  His  ver- 
sification is  formed  upon  the  same  quaint  and  sluggish  model ;  but 
he  oftener  deviates  from  it,  and  infuses  into  it  a  degree  of  spirit, 
which  renders  many  of  his  productions  not  unpleasing  to  those 
who  are  fond  of  poring  over  sentimental  stanzas  or  fragments  in 
prosing  blank  verse. 

That  ^le  principal  poems  of  this  volume  are  upon  subjects  not 
the  most  happily  selected  for  drawine  popular  attention,  will  be 
sufficiently  seen  from  the  titles  of  the  lour  first  on  the  table  of  con- 
tents. They  are,  "The  Aees,"  "  To  the  Past,''  ^Thanatopsis/' 
and  "  The  Lapse  of  Time."  We  also  observe,  scattered  on  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  same  table,  "  The  Old  Man's  Funeral,"  "  Riz- 
pah,"  " The  Massacre  at  Scio,"  "The  Indian  GirPs  Lament," 
"  Monument  Mountain/'  "  The  Death  of  Aliator,"  "  Mary  Mag- 
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dalen,"«<The  Murdered  Traveller,"  "The  Disinterred  War- 
rior," "The  two  Graves,"  "An  Indian  to  the  Burying-place  of 
his  Fathers,"  "After  a  Tempest,"  "The  Burial-place,"  "No 
man  knoweth  his  Sepulchre,"  "Hymn  to  Death,"  and  other 
titles  betokening  an  excess  of  subjects  of  a  sombre  and  heavy 
character,  which  gives  to  the  volume  rather  a  forbidding  aspect 
for  such  readers  as  do  not  wish  to  overstock  themselves  with  idoi 
of  a  melancholy  description. 

But  we  wish  not  to  prejudice  our  readers  against  Mr.  Bxyan^s 
poetry.    Throughout  the  principal  part  of  flie  effusions  befon 
us,  he  exhibits  a  manliness  of  thought,  and  a  facility  of  ezpni- 
sion,  which,  after  the  perusal  of  Willis's  rhapsodies,  we  found  a 
real  relief  to  our  jaded  faculties.  Mr.  Bryant,  although  he  gene^ 
rally  uses  the  prosaic  diction  of  the  Lake  School,  keeps  t^en- 
bly  clear  of  its  abstruse  manner  of  thinking ;  and  but  seldom  in- 
dulges in  the  conceits  and  occult  meanings  so  prevalent  in  tte 
poetry  of  that  school,  particularly  as  it  is  written  by  Shelley, 
Keats,  Willis,  and  Percival.    He  also  avoids  the  contemptiliie 
affectation  of  infantile  simplicity  with  which  Wordsworth  so  often 
degrades  his  pages ;  but  he  has  none  of  this  amiable  but  heavy 
poet's  original  vein  of  philosophical  reflection  on  the  disporitioni 
of  man,  and  but  little  of  his  graphical  power  in  depicting  the 
appearances  of  nature.    Among  the  living  poets  of  England,  ia 
looking  for  a  parallel  to  him,  we  can  think  of  none  whom  be 
more  nearly  resembles  than  Bernard  Barton,  whom   we  con- 
sider a  respectable  poet,  but  not  a  ereat  one.  Bryant  and  Bartm^ 
are  both  pure  in  their  sentiments,  just  in  their  allusions,  and  for 
the  most  part,  accurate,  although  seldom  striking  in  tiieir  im- 
agery. Neither  of  them  exhibits  much  expansion  oi  mind,  nor  liai 
either  attempted  any  subject  requiring  the  exertion  of  great  talenL 
They  seem  content  with  moving  slowly,  and  with  serious  aspecta^ 
around  the  foot  of  Parnassus,  deterred  from  more  lofty  endea- 
vours either  by  conscious  inability  to  soar  higher,  or  a  dread  of 
exhibiting  to  the  world  the  awkward  figure  which  so  many  of 
their  ambitious  contemporaries  have  displayed,  in  abortive  efforts 
to  reach  an  elevation  to  which  their  powers  could  not  cany 
them.    By  such  prudence,  or,  if  they  will  be  better  pleased  yrm 
the  word,  modesty,  these  writers,  although  they  may  not  him 
secured  popularity  and  fame,  have  escaped  contempt  and  neglae^ 
and  are  entitled  to  a  place  among  the  many  sober,  sensible,  wtst^ 
monizing  poets  of  the  day,  who  attempt  not  to  emulate  the  moie 
highly  gifted  bards,  whose  vigorous  minds  enable  them  to  rise  ta 
the  loftier  stations  of  poetical  renown. 

We  shall  make  no  extracts  from  Bryant's  volume,  for  the  aok 
reason  that  it  contains  but  little  that  we  can  severely  condemn, 
and  less,  perhaps,  that  we  can  warmly  praise.  Its  chief  blem- 
ishes are  of  a  negative  description.    It  possesses  little  that  can 
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excite  the  reader,  either  by  awakening  his  curiosity,  or  interest- 
ing his  heart    Page  after  page  may  be  perused,  if  the  reader  has 
sufficient  patience,  with  dull  placidity,  or  rather  perfect  uncon- 
cern, so  that  the  book  shall  be  laid  aside  without  any  single  pis- 
sage  haying  been  impressed  on  the  mind  as  worthy  of  recollection. 
A  vague  remembrance  may  be  left  of  many  passages  abounding 
in  good  sense,  and  correct  in  their  moral  tendency ;  but  on  the 
whole,  rather  common-place,  and  encumbered  with  verbosity. 
The  positive  faults  are  principally  in  the  diction.    But  as  they 
are  common  to  the  writings  of  all  the  disciples  of  the  Lake  School^ 
we  shall  not  here  enlarge  upon  them,  especially  as  this  article  is 
already  extended  beyond  the  bounds  we  had  prescribed  for  it 
We  cannot,  however,  avoid  taking  notice  of  a  very  awkward 
(^nee  against  prosody,  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  pages  of 
Bryant — ^we  mean  the  compressing  into  two  syllables  such  words 
as  beautifui^  delicate^  prodigal^  merdfulj  innocent ^  horrible, 
kc,  which  no  ear  accustomed  to  pronounce  English  words  accu- 
rately,  can  tolerate.    No  poet  who  studies  harmony  of  compo- 
sition— and  harmony  of  composition,  let  the  Lake  Poets  say 
what  they  please,  will  always  be  preferred  by  the  great  majority 
of  poetical  readers,  to  ruggedness — will  ever  write  such  verses 
as  the  following,  which  we  find  in  the  first  poem  of  Mr.  Bryant's 
volume. 

'<  Does  prodigal  autumn  to  our  age  deny — ** 

In  our  opinion,  <<I>oes  lavish  autumn,'^  &c,  would  not  only 
be  better  metre,  but  more  poetical  phraseology. 

**  Look  on  this  6eati/(/fi/ world,  and  read  the  truth.*' 

Would  not  beauteous  be  the  epithet  that  would  have  occurred 
to  every  poet  of  a  correct  ear,  who  did  not  affect  singularity  of 
expression  ? 

**  Will  then  the  merciful  one  who  stamped  our  race.'' 
*'Now  that  ourjburithing  nations  far  away." 
^He  who  has  Umed  the  elemenis  shall  not  live." 
''In  God's  tnagmfieeni  works  his  will  shall  scan." 

These  examples  of  tripping  metre,  are  taken  from  four  con- 
secutive stanzas :  and  such  are,  in  fact,  so  abundant  throughout 
the  volume,  that  we  suspect  some  unlucky  association  has  given 
Mr.  Bryant  a  relish  for  them.  If  he  introduces  them  against  his 
own  better  taste,  it  must  be  with  the  sagacious  view  of  keeping 
the  reader  awake,  by  throwing  obstacles  in  his  way,  over  which 
he  may  occasionally  stumble. 

Many  may  think  this  blemish  in  versification  of  too  little  im- 
portance for  serious  reprehension.  Where  it  occurs  seldom,  and 
m  poetry  of  a  stirring  and  animated  nature,  such  as  Panuiise 
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Lost,  in  which  it  is  sometimes,  although  rarely,  met  with,  it  may 
be  overlooked.  But  its  excessive  and  affected  use  in  poetry  pos- 
sessed of  but  few  redeeming  qualities,  is  a  proper  object  of  re- 
buke ;  and  in  despite  of  the  sneers  of  Anacreon  Moore,  we  main- 
tain that  Fadladeen  was  guilty  of  no  hypercriticism  when  he  cen- 
sured the  harsh  and  unmetrical  practice  in  question.  None  of  our 
really  eminent  poets  indulge  in  it;  for  the  few  examples  of  it  in 
Paradise  Lost,  are  to  be  considered  inadvertencies,  which,  with 
the  other  acknowledged  blemishes  in  that  great  work,  will  d.w»fs 
obtain  indulgence,  on  account  of  the  high  order  of  the  beautiBS- 
with  which  they  are  surrounded. 

Since  the  time  that  Wordsworth  published  his  preface  to  tha 
dull  and  drawling  Excur^on,  a  work  which  not  one  reader  of 
English  poetry  in  a  hundred  has  had  the  patience  to  read  tfaron^ 
his  followers,  who  there  found  excellence  in  metrical  nvmbeis 
and  poetical  diction  very  erroneously  undervalued,  have  ayaihi 
themselves  of  the  license  his  doctrine  admitted,  and  hia  practiaa 
sanctioned,  to  write  slovenly  and  rugged  verses.  Smooth  poeliy 
has  been  called  effeminate,  and  harmonious  numbers  are  said  to 
be  written  for  the  ear  and  not  the  understanding  of  the  reader. 
These  reasoners  forget  that  smoothness  and  harmony,  in  them- 
selves sources  of  pleasure,  and  perhaps  the  only  ones  in  whid 
prose  cannot  pretend  to  rival  poetry,  do  not  imply  the  exeUiaioe 
of  any  other  excellence  of  composition ;  and  that  vigour  of  idea  and 
fervour  of  expression  are  as  compatible  with  them  as  with  rode 
phraseology  and  negligent  metre.  Indeed,  it  is  manifest,  tha^ 
if  measure  be  at  all  used  in  poetical  writing,  and  the  Lake  Poeta 
have  never  entirely  discarded  it,  the  more  accurately  it  is  used, 
the  poetry  must,  in  that  respect  at  least,  be  the  better.  But  tha 
Lake  Poets  have  amply  tried  the  experiment  of  careless  veraifi- 
cation,  and  they  have  signally  failed  to  render  it  popular.  Th^y 
now  know  that  no  editorial  praise  can  attract  the  public  suffian 
towards  their  works.  They  feel  it,  tiiey  complain  of  it  They  rail 
ag^nst  the  public  for  want  of  taste ;  forgetting  that  the  taste  of 
the  public,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  the  taste  of  mankind  sprinnna 
from  the  impulses  of  nature,  to  understand  and  gratify  whi  wu 
the  true  business  of  the  poet  who  would  gain  a  station  among 
the  illustrious  masters  of  his  art 
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Volumes  III.  &  IV. 

Is  the  last  number  of  this  Journal,  we  were  induced  to  give  an 
account  oftho  first  two  volumes  of  the  above  work,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  gratification  we  had  derived  from  perusing  them ; 
»nd  as  we  have  the  same  reason  in  a  stronger  degree  for  trans- 
ferring to  our  pages  as  much  of  the  continuation  as  has  reached 
our  hands,  we  shall  proceed  to  do  so  without  apology.  Madame 
d'Abrantfes  has  observed,  with  commendable  scrupulousness,  one, 
at  least,  and  the  best  of  (hose  canons  of  criticism,  for  which  the 
_  French  are  in  general  such  sticklers — that  of  increasing  the  in- 
terest of  her  scenes  as  she  advances.  We  have  rarely  spent  any 
iours  more  pleasantly,  than  those  which  we  devoted  to  the  third 
Md  fourth  volumes  of  her  memoirs.  They  may  not,  indeed, 
be  worthier  of  implicit  credit,  than  those  which  preceded  them 
were  affirmed  to  he,  and  we  must  confess,  that  we  should  hesi- 
tate about  asserting  on  oath  in  a  court  of  law,  that  none  of  the 
Cuts  recorded  in  them  are  the  olTspring  of  a  teeming  imagination, 
but  they  certainly  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  prohibi- 
tion conveyed  by  the  literary  dogma :  "tout  genre  est  permis, 
hors  !e  genre  ennuyeux." 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  her  second  volume,  Madame 
d'Abrantfea  touched  upon  the  events  of  the  ISth  and  10th  Bru- 
maire,  which  opened  for  Napoleon  the  path  to  supreme  power; 
ind  in  the  commencement  of  the  third,  she  reverts  to  that  epoch 
for  the  purpose  of  correcting  several  errors  which  have  been  pro- 
pagated relative  to  it  by  Bourriennc  and  others.  She  flatly  con- 
tradicts the  assertion  of  the  private  secretary,  that  Bonaparte 
betrayed  alarm  when  in  the  Hall  of  the  Five  Hundred  at  St. 
Cloud,  on  the  19th  ;  she  scouts  the  idea  of  the  former  having, 
Rs  he  says,  "called  the  General  to  himself,"  whilst  stammering 
out  some  confused  sentences  before  the  Council  of  Ancienti, 
"and  observing  to  him  that  he  was  speaking  without  knowing 
what  ho  said,"  and  affirms  that  he  never  would  have  dared  to 
■ddress  such  words  to  him  at  any  moment.  "To  allow  an 
opinion  of  the  kind  to  subsist,  would  be  to  give  a  lolalh' 
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ous  idea  of  the  character  of  Napoleon.''  She  admits  that  the  Ge- 
neral manifested  symptoms  of  hesitation  when  saluted,  immedi- 
ately on  entering  into  the  Hall  of  the  Five  Hundred,  with  voci- 
ferous cries  of  <<  Down  with  the  Cromwell.  No  Dictator !  Outlaw 
him  \"  &c.,  being  taken  completely  by  surprise,  and  thus  pre- 
vented from  finding  at  the  instant  the  words  with  which  he  woidd 
have  wished  to  oppose  the  clamour ;  but  she  explains  his  diMt 
silence  and  inaction  to  have  been  caused  by  his  reflecting  on  As 
plan  he  should  adopt  in  consequence  of  the  unexpected  hofltilitf 
evinced  towards  him,  and  not  by  any  feeling  of  fear.  The  kl- 
ter  motive  is  assigned,  she  continues,  by  mediocrity  judgiiig 
after  itself;  but  from  persons  who  were  near  Bonaparte  at  Ae 
time,  and  were  capable  of  comprehending  the  workings  of  his 
soul,  she  derived  the  interpretation  which  she  has  placed  .  upoo 
his  conduct  It  is  one,  we  cannot  help  thinking,  much  more  eon- 
sistent  with  the  character  of  the  man,  than  the  sfmy  fiHbkh 
would  place  him  in  a  light  so  ridiculous  and  contemptible,  as  that 
in  which  he  is  made  to  appear  by  his  afiectionate  ei-iismmi 
amanuensis. 

The  period  of  the  Consulate,  or  at  least  the  first  portion  of  i^ 
which  sione  is  embraced  by  these  volumes,  is  a  favourite  subject  of 
eulogy  with  our  author.  She  indulges  in  frequent  ecstatic  excla- 
mations of  <<Quel  temps!  Quel  temps!"  after  detailing  the  advan- 
tages accruing  to  France  from  the  Consular  Government,  and  the 
admirable  deportment  of  its  chief  at  the  time.  He  was  loTed^ 
adored,  according  to  her,  and  had  he  known  how  to  go  on  as  he 
commenced,  his  was  a  destiny  such  as  had  never  been  accorded 
to  mortal.  <<  Quelle  destin6e  il  a  bris6 !"  she  again  exclaims.  ShU 
says  that  she  feels  a  sentiment  stronger  than  instinct,  which  trib 
her  that  if  Bonaparte  had  encountered  a  reasonable  resistaneei  a 
continual  warning  addressed  to  him  by  one  of  the  bodies  of  tha 
state  instituted  by  himself,  he  would  have  moderated  the  impetn- 
osity  by  which  he  allowed  himself  to  be  hurried  away,  when  no 
barrier  impeded  his  course. 

After  occupying  three  chapters  with  interesting  allusions  to 
the  events  of  the  epoch,  and  amusing  anecdotes  of  various  kind% 
Madame  d' Abrant^s  proceeds  to  the  relation  of  her  courtship  and 
marriage,  and  to  this  momentous  subject  the  greater  part  of  the 
residue  of  the  volume  is  devoted.  We  doubt  much  whether  the 
most  fertile  imagination  of  the  novelist  could  fill  the  same  noo^ 
bcr  of  pages  wim  similar  matter  of  so  entertaining  a  description  | 
we  are  sure  that  he  could  not  invest  his  creations  with  any  thii^ 
like  the  interest  which  is  imparted  to  the  narrative  of  our  author^ 
by  the  characters  of  the  individuals  connected  with  it,  in  one  wwj 
or  another.  The  reason  assigned  by  her  for  giving  the  minntt 
account  she  does  of  the  circumstance,  is,  that  it  renewed  the  i 
timacy  between  her  family  and  the  First  Consul,  which  had 
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broken  by  the  qaarrel  which  we  mentioned  in  our  article  on  her 
^wo  first  volumes  ;  and  because  the  incidents  associated  with  it, 
Tefer  more  to  him  than  to  Junot  and  herself,  inasmuch  as  they 
place  him  in  a  light  altogether  different  from  that  produced  by 
the  rays  of  his  political  or  military  glory. — In  returning  from 
£g7pt,  Junot  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  an  English  vessel,  and 
^Ast  a  captivity  of  several  months,  he  landed  on  his  native  soil, 
•t  Marseilles,  on  the  very  day  of  the  battle  of  Marengo.  We 
may  observe  here,  en  passant j  that  the  glory  of  that  famous  ac- 
tion is  attributed  unreservedly  by  our  author,  on  the  authority 
of  ocular  witnesses,  to  General  Kellermann,  who  turned  the  for- 
tune of  the  day,  when  on  the  very  point  of  being  decided  against 
Uie  French,  by  his  admirable  charge  with  the  few  cavalry  under 
bis  command,  which  Bonaparte,  influenced  by  an  unworthy  feel- 
ing, called  <<assez  bonne;"  and  she  intimates  that  the  Emperor 
^^vould  have  acted  but  justly,  if,  in  accordance  with  his  practice  of 
onferring  titles  on  his  followers,  which  recalled  the  memory  of 
ir  most  brilliant  deeds,  he  had  created  Kellermann  Duke  of  Ma- 
x^engo.  Certainly,  if  the  importance  and  brilliancy  of  a  feat  ever 
nierited  a  recompense  of  the  kind,  it  was  this,  than  which  none 
X^erformed  by  any  of  Bonaparte's  generals  was  more  glorious  for 
achiever  himself,  or  operated  with  more  beneficial  power 
pon  the  fortunes  of  the  chief;  perhaps,  indeed,  the  benefit  was 
great  to  be  acknowledged.  The  man  of  destiny  was  not  desi- 
of  owing  too  much  to  others,  and  whilst  no  master  was  ever 
v^iore  lavish  of  gratitude  and  reward  to  merit  within  a  certain 
^egree,  when  it  exceeded  the  limit  beyond  which  he  deemed  it 
incompatible  with  his  own  glory  or  interests,  he  preferred  feel- 
ing, as  he  must  have  done  in  this  instance,  the  truth  of  the  re- 
^^ffk,  that 

**  Benefits  too  g^at 
To  be  repaid,  sit  heavy  on  the  soul 
As  unrequited  wrongs,'' 

^  emblazoning  it  by  the  sunshine  of  his  favour. 

In  the  first  mterview  which  Junot  had  with  Napoleon  after  his 
Arrival  at  Paris,  the  latter  appointed  him  governor  of  the  metro- 
^lis,  enjoining  him  at  the  same  time  to  marry.  Accordingly,  he 
l)egan  a  serious  search  for  a  wife,  and  having  heard  from  several 
sources  of  the  attractive  qualities  of  Mademoiselle  de  Permon, 
lie  renewed  an  acquaintance  with  her  family  which  he  had  made 
when  aid-de-camp  of  Bonaparte,  previous  to  the  Egyptian  expe- 
dition.   We  translate  the  account  of  his  first  visit. 

**  One  eTeniog,  the.  21st  of  Septembert  there  were  about  a  dozen  persons  in 
the  drBwiDg-room  of  my  mother ;  some  were  chattlnfi^,  others  were  amusing 
tfiemfeWes  with  charades  and  laughing/when  suddenly  the  door  was  opened, 
and  the  aenrant  annooneed  General  Junot.  Immediately,  as  if  by  magic,  a  com- 
plete nknee  entiied,  by  which  the  general  was  a  little  embarrassed,  but  he  «"*- 
soon  relieved  by  the  reception  given  him  by  my  mother.    She  took  him  f 
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hand*  reproached  bim  gently  for  delating  ao  lonff  to  Tint  ber,  canted  him  to  at 
at  her  side,  and  paid  him  every  attention.  The  tact  is,  that  he  could  not  hafc 
chosen  a  worse  moment  for  his  visit ;  there  was  no  person  present  of  hb  ac- 
quaintance. Every  one  there  belonged  to  the  Faubourg  St.  G^mmin,  aiid  it 
may  be  imagined  what  pleasure  a  general  of  the  republic  could  ezperienee  * 
the  midst  of  a  circle  of  emigrants,  who  had  returned  within  the  last  six  i 
I  afterwards  discovered  that  he  expected  to  meet  Madame  Hamelin  and 
whom  he  knew ;  but  he  had  made  a  mbtake  in  the  daj.  Hy  mother,  ulio 
stood  how  to  act  the  mistress  of  the  house  to  perfection,  ]>eiceiy^  that  tiie ; 
neral  might  find  his  position  awkward  or  disagreeable,  and  she  therelbre 
contrived  to  place  him  as  much  at  his  ease  as  if  he  had  been  one  of  oar 
guests. 

The  distinctive  character  of  Junot's  mind,  was  great  aeuteneM  and  rapidity  rf 
perception.  He  saw  that  there  would  be  little  proprietjr  in  speaking  of  thi 
First  Consul,  though  he  was  determined  not  to  allow  a  word  m  bis  aispara^emnti 
but  neither  would  my  mother  have  suffered  any  thing  of  the  kind,  notwithiliBd- 
ing  her  want  of  all  fondness  for  him  at  that  period.  Junot  talked  of  Egjrp^  of 
what  he  had  observed  there  as  foreign  to  our  customs,  and  talked  aa  tboae  vhi 
knew  him  are  well  aware  he  could  talk.  Albert,  my  brother,  who  had  been  it% 
small  concert  at  the  house  of  Bladame  Leclerc,  entered,  after  a  wlUle*  and  lif 
his  presence  removed  every  sliadow  of  uneasiness  from  Junofs  situation,  aoaali 
embolden  him  to  propose  to  my  mother  to  go  the  next  day  to  witoeaa  the  pm- 
cession  that  was  to  move  across  the  Quai  Voltaire.  The  object  of  it  was  vd 
worth  the  trouble  :  it  was  the  translation  of  the  remains  of  Turenne  Itoib  tti 
*Mus^e  des  Augustins' to  the  Hotel  des  Invalides.  My  mother  objected^ 
injunctions  of  her  physician ;  but  as  she  was  then  really  better,  and  her  caifiige 
was  provided  with  cushions,  she  eventually  decided  upon  accepting  the  plMM 
whicn  General  Junot  offered  her  at  the  Hotel  de  Salm.  As  he  directed  the  i 
mony  in  his  quality  of  commander  of  Paris,  he  was  well  pleased  that 
behold  him  in  his  glory,  and  I  believe  this  was  the  real  motive  of  hia 
ness.  '  Well !'  said  my  mother,  *  1  will  go  and  see  our  two  heroes 
ing  and  the  dead — but  the  living  one  must  promise  to  come  and  dine  with : 
after  '  Monsieur  le  Mar^chal'  is  installed  in  his  new  abode,  or  else  I  will  natMb' 
Junot  gave  the  required  promise  and  departed,  leaving  behind  bim  a  fiaToaiSbll 
opinion,  which  certainly  those  whose  society  he  had  just  relinquiahedp  with  4b 
exception  of  my  mother  and  brother,  were  by  no  means  disposed  to 


<<What  female  heart  can  gold  despise  ?"  asks  a  poet; and  JfUlflt 
seems  to  have  thought,  justly  enough,  that  it  was  then  leart  of 
all  despicable  in  their  eyes  when  shining  upon  epaoletteSy  aad 
the  other  accoutrements  of  an  officer.  This  manceuvre  of  the  G^ 
neral  evinced  considerable  dexterity  in  the  art  of  laying  sien  to 
those  fortresses  which  are  enclosed  in  ladies'  bosoms,  and  ent^fll 
him  to  as  much  renown  in  the  annals  of  matrimonial  campaiyi- 
ing,  as  he  acquired  in  the  tented  field.  It  produced  its  full  eT 
The  old  lady, — we  beg  her  pardon — Madame  de  Permon, 
delighted  by  the  minute  arrangements  which  had  been  made  fw 
her  comfort  at  the  hotel  where  they  went  to  behold  the  prooM 
sion,  whilst  her  romantic  daughter  experienced  the  atrongHt 
emotions  at  witnessing  the  spectacle  of  an  escort  of  matilalBl 
veterans,  surrounding  and  protecting  the  bier  of  a  hero,  and  hvr- 
ing  at  their  head  a  chief  whose  young  and  flaxen  head,  coTend 
with  scars,  was  already  old  in  glory.  The  gratification  of  bofluAe 
fair  ones  was  wonderfully  augmented  when  Junot  passed  beiae 
them^  and  distinguished  them  by  a  marked  salute,  by  whidi  tlffj 
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were  rendered  objects  of  the  curious  and  deferential  obsenration  of 
the  neighbouring  spectators.    He  followed  up  his  first  successes 
with  persevering  courage,  and  for  a  period  never  failed  to  make 
his  appearance  in  the  evening  in  the  drawing-room  of  Madame 
de  Permon,  until  our  autlior  was  accused  at  a  party  of  being  en- 
j[aged  to  him,  by  one  of  her  young  companions.    She  was  aston- 
ished, she  says,  for  he  had  scarcely  ever  addressed  a  word  to  her, 
having  devoted  himself  almost  entirely  to  Madame,  in  all  his  vi- 
sits; and  as  at  that  very  moment  he  was  sitting  by  the  side  of  the 
latter,  talkine  and  laughing  joyously,  the  young  lady,  on  receiv- 
ing the  denial  of  Mademoiselle  Laurette,  exclaimed  that  her  in- 
formant must  have  made  a  mistake,  by  substituting  the  daughter 
for  the  mother.    The  next  morning  our  author  mentioned  to  her 
parent  the  report  that  was  circulating,  at  which  the  good  lady 
was  at  first  exceeding  wroth.    <<  Society  has  become  a  hell !'' 
she  cried,  <<  because  a  young  man  comes  ten  times  to  one  house, 
there  must  forsooth  be  a  marriage  in  contemplation.    And  if  Ge- 
neral Junot  marries  Mademoiselle  Leclerc,  as  I  believe  he  will 
and  should,  it  will  be  said  that  his  engagement  with  my  daughter 
has  been  broken. "    Her  aneer  was,  however,  dissipated,  after 
Ltturette  had  left  the  room,  by  her  son  Albert  intimating  to  her 
his  conviction  that  Junot  was  really  in  love  with  his  sister. 
Whilst  they  were  conversing  on  the  subject,  a  carriage  stopped 
at  the  door  of  the  house. 

**  My  mother,  who  was  still  in  bed,  (It  was  scarcely  twelve  o'clock)  was  about 
to  ring  the  bell  to  order  admission  to  be  refused,  when  my  brother  cried  out ; 
'It  is  Junot!' — ^' Junot,'  said  my  mother,  *good  Heaven!  what  can  he  come  after 
at  thu  hour?  Tei^  yes,  let  him  enter,'  she  said  to  the  maid  who  asked  her  orders. 
The  General  was  scarcely  in  the  room  before  he  requested  her  to  allow  the  door 
to  be  locked,  and  sitting  down  by  her  bed-side,  he  took  her  hand,  and  said  that 
be  had  come  to  make  a  request : '  and,'  he  added,  smiling,  *  you  must  grant  it'!-^ 
'  If  it  be  posnble,  it  is  done,'  answerMl  my  mother  laughingly ; '  if  it  be  impossi- 
ble, it  shall  be  done.'*  *That  depends  upon  you  and  him,'  rejoined  the  Gene- 
ral, pointing  to  Albert.  He  stopped  a  moment,  and  then  said  in  the  manner  of 
one  who  u  struggling  with  violent  embarrassment :  '  I  come  to  ask  the  hand  of 
jour  daughter.  Will  you  give  it  to  me?  I  give  you  my  word,  and  it  is  that  of 
A  man  of  honour,  to  render  her  happy.  I  can  offer  her  a  lot  worthy  of  herself 
and  her  family.  Come,  Madame  de  Permon,  answer  me  with  the  same  frankiiess 
as  I  ask ;  yes  or  ito.' 

"  *  My  dear  Gleneral,'  said  my  mother,  '  I  will  use  the  frankness  you  desire, 
for  it  is,  as  vou  know,  in  my  nature ;  and  I  will  tell  you  that  a  few  minutes  before 
your  arrival,  I  was  saying  to  Albert  that  you  were  the  man  whom  I  most  desired 
to  call  m^  son-in-law.'  ^  Really !'  cried  Junot,  his  eyes  sparkUnj^  with  joy.  *  Yes, 
but  that  IS  of  no  importance  with  regard  to  your  request  Fu>»t,  you  must  be 
informed  that  my  daughter  is  destitute  of  fortune  $  the  dowry  she  will  have,  is 
Tery  aleiider  for  such  a  position  as  youn.  Moreover,  I  am  vety  unwell,  and  I  am 
not  sole  thaf  my  daughter  would  leave  me  at  the  present  moment  { she  is,  alao» 
still  venr  young.  BeBect  opon  what  I  lay  to  you,  aod  add  to  it,  that  my  daugh- 
tor  iMi  DM  brought  up  in  ttie  niidrt  of  a  cocle  and  of  habits  wlMi  may  perb^ 


*  This  WIS  the  gsBMit,  reply  of  M.  Besujou,  to  a  request  of  the  Queen  of 
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be  disafpreeable  to  you  i  reflect  at  least  for  eight  or  ten  dajn  norey  and  then  we 
will  talk  again  about  your  projects.' 

**  *  I  will  not  wait  twenty-four  hours,'  cried  Junot,  with  fimuiett.  *  Lwten,  Ma- 
dame de  Pennon )  I  have  not  taken  the  step  on  which  I  haTe  Just  TentuKd^ 
without  having  well  made  upm^  mind  as  to  what  I  have  to  do.  Will  yoo  giic 
me  your  daughter?  Will  you  give  me  your  s'lster,  Permon,'  addreanng  hhudf 
to  my  brother.  '  I  love  her,  and  I  swear  again  to  render  her  as  happy  as  «  wife 
can  be.'  Albert  stretched  out  his  hand  to  the  General,  and  said  in  an  agib 
Toice :  *my  dear  Junot,  I  give  you  my  sister  with  joy,  with  felicity.  And 
lieve  me,  the  day  when  I  can  call  you  my  brother,  will  be  one  of  the  moi 
lightful  of  my  life.' — 'And  I,'  said  my  mother,  extending  her  srma  towards 
*  I  wish  also  to  tell  you,  that  I  am  a  thousand  times  happy  to  call  you  taj 
Come  and  embrace  me,  my  child.' 

«« Junot  threw  himself  into  her  arms,  bunting  at  the  same  time  into  ti 


After  this  pathetic  scene,  Junot  having  wiped  his  eyes,  innst* 
ed  upon  puttine  the  question  himself  to  the  young  lady,  to  Ae 
great  horror  of  Madame  de  Permon,  who  affirmed  that  such  a 
thing  had  never  been  heard  of.  A  compromise,  however,  WH 
eventually  effected,  by  Junot's  agreeing  to  offer  himself  in  Ae 
presence  of  the  mother  and  brother.  Our  author,  accordingly,  mi 
called  from  a  lesson  that  she  was  taking  in  her  study-room  ;  but 
she  must  tell  her  own  story. 

*Mt  is  impossible  for  me  to  (^ve  an  idea  of  my  feelings,  when,  on  opening  ^ 
door  of  my  mother's  chamber,  I  perceived  General  Junot  seated  by  her^N^ 
holding  one  of  her  hands,  and  talking  gaily.  My  brother  was  standinr  in  a  loifr 
ing  posture  against  the  foot  of  the  bed:  all  three  were  laughinr.  AMwoimtmX 
appeared,  a  profound  silence  took  place.  Junot  rose,  offered  me  his  chairs  Mrtoi 
himself  near  me,  and  having  looked  at  my  mother,  said  to  me  in  the  moot  teriov  J 
tone  :  *  Mademoiselle,  I  am  so  fortunate  as  to  have  bbtained  the  consent  ofygv 
mother  and  brother,  to  the  request  which  I  have  made  for  your  hand.  Bat  I 
must  tell  you  that  this  consent  will  be  a  perfect  nullity,  if,  at  this  moment  jn 


do  not  declare  here,  before  me,  that  you  also  give  your  assent  tomj  i«q|Mit 
My  present  proceeding  is,  perhaps,  not  very  proper,  I  know  i  but  you  wul  Mi» 
don  me  when  you  reflect  that  I  am  a  soldier  frank  even  to  roughnesib  and  Oh 


rous  of  finding  in  the  most  important  act  of  my  life,  what  I  must  brin|^  to  it  Wf 
self.  Perhaps,'  he  continued,  with  a  little  more  embarrassment^  *yoa  itaialMM 
influenced  by  the  fear*    •     •    •     •  '       " 

"  '  Laurette  knows  well,'  said  my  mother, '  that  I  am'<"*- 

**  *  Permit  me,  Madame  de  Pennon,'  interrupted  Junot  in  his  tunit  with 
ness  ( '  permit  me  to  finish  what  I  have  to  say  to  your  daughter.  Will  yoa  tril 
me,'  he  said,  turning  to  me,  *  if  you  are  willing  to  many  me?  and  abore  al^if 
fleet  well  before  answering,  if  you  will  do  it  without  any  repugnance?* 

*'  From  the  time  that  I  seated  myself  in  the  chair  which  General  Jmwt  bii 
given  me,  I  seemed  to  be  in  one  of  those  extraordinaiy  dreams  which  fiii^gw 
tne  mind  by  causing  it  to  toil  after  the  explanation  of  some  improbsbiB^  I 
heard  perfecUy,  I  understood,  but  nothing  was  in  keeping  with  my  positioi^  mk 
nevertheless  I  was  obliged  to  pronounce  a  word,  on  which  depended  fb/t  Mi 
of  my  entire  existence! 

*'  The  most  complete  silence  reigned  in  the  apartment.  It  was  not  the  iMt 
either  of  my  mother  or  my  brother  to  make  me  speak,  and  the  genetalooidd  oil 
wait  for  my  answer.  At  the  end,  however,  of  about  ten  minutes^  Junot  mmk^ 
that  my  eyes  remained  still  cast  down,  and  that  I  said  nothing,  thought  thai  ^ 
nlence  was  to  be  interpreted  as  a  reiUsal,  and  always  impetiMNi%  rail  moNili 
perhaps  in  his  feelings  than  in  his  will,  he  wished  to  know  his  fiite  at  imoo,'  ■*! 
see,'  ne  said  in  an  accent  of  bitterness,  '  that  Madame  de  Pennon  WM  i^^ 
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when  she  told  me  her  conaent  wii  nothing  in  this  matter.    Only,  mademoiselJey 
tell  me.  yet  orno.' 

'*  My  brother,  who  observed  the  visible  change  in  Junot,  leaned  towards  me, 
mud  whispered  in  my  ear :  '  Courage,  my  dear  girL  Speak  the  truth  i  he  will 
not  be  offended  at  it  even  if  it  be  contrary  to  his  inclinations.' 

'<  <  Come,  come,  my  child !  you  must  answer  General  Junot,*  said  my  mother. 
*  If  you  do  not  wish  to  speak  to  him,  give  me  your  answer,  and  I  will  communi- 
cate it' 

*'  I  was  fully  sensible  that  my  behaviour  would  become  ridiculous,  and  that, 
in  iact,  I  ought  to  speak.  But  all  the  power  in  the  world  could  not  have  inade 
me  articulate  a  word,  nor  raise  my  eyes  from  the  carpet  on  which  they  were 
fixed.  From  the  moment  of  m^  entrance  into  the  room,  my  emotion  was  so 
violent,  that  my  heart  beat  as  if  it  would  burst  my  corsets.  At  that  instant,  the 
blood  nK>unted  to  my  head  with  such  rapidity,  that  I  only  heard  a  sharp  whist- 
ling in  my  can,  and  could  see  nothing  about  me  but  a  moving  rainbow.  I  ex- 
perienced a  lively  sensation  of  grief,  and  clasping  my  hand  to  my  brow,  I  rose 
and  made  my  escape  with  such  quickness^  that  my  brother  had  not  time  to  re- 
■train  me.  He  ran  after  me,  but  could  not  find  me.  The  fiict  is,  that  impelled 
by  an  invincible  force,  1  had  ascended  in  two  seconds  to  the  veiy  top  of  the 
bouse,  and  had  only  stopped  and  recollected  myself  when  in  the  cock-loft.  I 
was  returning  down  the  stairs  when  I  met  Albert  in  my  [)ur8uit  He  scolded  me 
fbr  being  so  foolish,  whilst  I  began  to  cry,  and  reproach  him  bitterly  for  what  had 
just  occurred.  He  acknowledged  that  he  felt  I  must  have  suffered  greatly  in 
the  atuation  in  which  I  had  been  placed  i  but  he  said,  that  loving  me  as  I  knew 
he  loved  me,  I  ought  to  have  been  sure  that  there  were  positive  reasons  why 
matters  had  been  so  conducted.  He  kissed  me,  made  me  go  into  his  room,  and 
endeavoured  to  calm  my  agitation.  He  could  not,  however,  prevail  on  me  to 
fetnni  immediatelr  to  my  mother,  as  1  was  determined  not  to  go  back  to  her 
room  until  General  Junot  had  departed. 

*^  When  m;^  brother  re-appeared  in  my  mother's  chamber,  be  found  the  Gene- 
nl  greatly  agitated,  and  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  all  that  she  was  saying.  As  soon 
as  he  perceiyed  Albert,  he  advanced  towards  him,  and  cast  upon  him  an  inquir- 
ing look.  '  My  dear  general,'  said  my  brother,  *  I  was  for  a  moment  of  your 
opinion,  and  approved  of  my  sister's  being  called  i  but  we  did  not  sufficiently 
reflect  upon  the  importance  of  such  an  action.  We  have  behaved  like  chil* 
dien,  and  she^  young  as  she  is,  has  just  convinced  me  of  it' 

*'  *  Where  is  she,  poor  Loulou  \*  asked  my  mother.  *  I  told  you  so,  my  dear 
Junot;  such  a  step  was  absurd — ^Where  is  she  V  she  repeated. 

** '  In  my  room,'  said  Albert,  *  where  I  have  promised  her  that  she  should  be 
stfe.' 

***  And  my  answer  ^'  said  Junot  with  a  gloomy  air. 

^  'Tour  answer,  my  friend,  is  as  favourable  as  you  could  desire.  My  sister 
win  be  prmid  to  bear  your  name.  These  are  her  own  words.  As  to  another  sen- 
timent, you  cannot  ask  herfor  it,  as  yet,  without  undervaluing  her.'  *  I  am  content, 
I  am  content,'  cried  Junot  embracing  my  brother  {  *  so  then  she  told  you  that 
■he  would  be  ffnmd  to  bear  my  name }  And  how  did  she  tell  it  to  you  V  *  Why,' 
replied  Albert,  laughing,  '  in  a  very  natural  manner  i  only  her  voice  was  altered 
by  her  sobs,  for  she  was  crying.'  Junot  stamped  his  foot  upon  the  floor  with  a 
Tiolence  that  made  my  mother  spring  up  in  her  bed.  '  Infernally  foolish  head,' 
he  exclaimed,  'that  only  causes  me  to  be  guilty  of  folly  when  I  wish  to  act  well. 
Here  I  have  made  your  sister  cry,  when  God  knows,  nothing  was  farther  from 
my  intention.' " 

Veriiy,  the  worthy  General's  own  opinion  of  his  head  strikes 
our  humble  appreheonon  as  nearer  the  truth,  than  the  one  which 
his  afieetiooate  widow  would  perMiade  her  readers  to  hold  re- 
8pectin|{  it;  and  if  any  thing  be  calculated  to  justify  our  remark, 
and  satisfy  every  body  whom  it  may  concern  of  his  clumsiness 
and  total  want  of  common  tact,  in  spite  of  the  brilliant  colours 
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in  which  our  author  has  dipped  her  pencil  in  drawing  his  intel- 
lectual portrait,  it  is  this  unique  declaration,  as  related  by  her- 
self. We  think  it  abundantly  warrants  the  application  to  hiin 
of  the  lines  which  she  quoted  in  her  first  volume  in  reference  tc 
another  individual : — 

**  Jamais  un  lourdaud,  qaoiqu  11  fitfsc 
Ne  saurait  passer  pour  gaiiuit.'* 

She  completely  counteracts  her  own  design  to  create  an  eleTOEi 
ed  idea  of  her  husband's  intellect,  by  bringing  him  upon  the  itagQ 
as  an  actor.  Whenever  an  attempt  is  made  to  raise  the  chanetn 
of  a  person  above  its  real  level,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  M 
him  speak  and  act  for  himself;  if  he  do,  the  lion's  hide  will  not 
conceal  the  nature  of  the  animal  over  whose  shoulders  it  ii 
thrown.  We  are  consequently  very  much  afraid  that  all  the  lady^i 
efibrts  will  avail  not  to  rescue  the  reputation  of  her  departed  IMI 
from  the  prevalent  belief,  which  must  transmit  his  name  to  pot^ 
terity  as  that  of  a  brave  soldier  and  a  faithful  follower,  but  of  • 
rough,  u^nlettered,  and  uninspired  man. 

This  ridiculous  declaration  was  not  the  only  6tourderie  .^ 
which  he  was  guilty  in  the  afiair  of  his  engagement  To  ttfl 
great  dismay  of  Madame  de  Permon,  when  she  asked  him  ham 
<<  he  had  gained  the  finest  of  his  victories,"  that  is  to  say,  how 
he  had  extorted  the  first  Consul's  consent  to  his  marriage  with 
her  daughter,  he  answered  that  Bonaparte  knew  nothing  about  it 
whatever.  This  was  too  much  for  the  patience  of  the  goodladjTi 
who  was  not  remarkable  for  any  excessive  share  of  that  yirtne. 
<<He  does  not  know  it,"  she  cried,  <<  he  does  not  know  it!— 
And  you  have  come  here  to  seek  my  daughter's  hand  ?  Permit 
me  to  observe  to  you,  my  dear  General,  that  your  conduct  is  verf 
foolish."  Junot  became  somewhat  nettled,  and  talked  about  bil 
willingness  to  give  up  all  his  prospects  from  the  friendship  of 
the  First  Consul,  rather  than  allow  him  to  dictate  the  most  im- 
portant act  of  his  life.  Madame,  however,  thought  that  Genenl 
Junot,  the  favourite  of  Bonaparte,  was  a  much  more  desirable 
son-in-law  than  merely  the  excellent  General  himself,  and  with 
lofty  disinterestedness,  declared  that  both  she  and  her  daughter 
were  incapable  of  suffering  him  to  make  so  great  a  sacrifice  on 
their  account  as  he  proposed.  Junot,  delighted  with  the  elevitioii 
of  character  that  would  refuse  to  take  advantage  of  his  magnanim* 
ity,  even  for  so  enviable  a  prize  as  himself,  seized  his  hat  and  hafll- 
ened  to  the  Tuileries.  Having  gained  admission  intoBonaptite'g 
private  study,  he  disclosed  to  him  his  intended  nuptials  with 
Mademoiselle  Laurette.  The  first  Consul  manifested  the  expected 
astonishment  and  repugnance  at  this  annunciation,  but  ultimately: 
gave  his  full  consent,  and  promised  to  bestow  a  dowry  of  a  hniH 
dred  diouaand  fnuicsy  besides  forty  thousand  for  the  Corbeith^ 
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"Adieu,  my  friend,  be  happy,"  he  said,  pressing  Junot's  hand, 
"  but  oh !"  he  continued  with  a  smile,  "  you  will  have  a  terrible 
mother-in-law !" 

It  was  determined  that  the  day  for  the  marriage  should  be  the 
30th  of  the  same  month,  October,  notwithstanding  the  disincli- 
nation which  was  manifested  by  poor  Loulou  for  so  early  a  period. 
One  reason  for  the  propriety  of  this  arrangement,  which  was 

S'ven  to  her  by  an  oH  friend  of  her  family,  M.  de  Caulaincourt, 
»eryes  to  be  recorded. — ^<  Rien  n'est  moins  convenable,  selon 
'xnoi,  que  ces  jeunes  fianc6es  qui  se  prominent  tout  un  hiver  de 
MStes  en  fStes ;  ce  sont  des  moiti^s  de  demoiselles,  des  moiti&i 
^  dames ;  tout  cela  va  nxaL" 

The  nuptial  hour  was  almost  at  hand,  and  every  thing  seemed 
"to  promise  that  the  matter  would  be  terminated  in  a  way  to  belie 
'the  assertion  respecting  the  course  of  true  love,  when  a  di£Sculty 
srose,  which  for  a  moment  threatened  consequences  of  a  serious 
«q>ect    It  related  to  the  performance  of  the  ceremony  in  a  church, 
^n  which  the  whole  Permon  family  resolutely  insisted,  whilst 
Junot  as  resolutely  objected  to  it,  not  wishing  to  degrade  the 
^gnity  of  a  General  of  the  French  Republic,  one  and  indivisible. 
*This  shoal,  however,  was  happily  avoided,  by  an  arrangement 
^Ihat  the  knot  should  be  tied  at  the  altar  at  night,  so  that  the  scru- 
]de0  of  the  lady  might  be  respected,  and  the  degradation  of  the 
gentleman  be  incurred  before  as  few  witnesses  as  possible.    They 
'were  accordingly  made  a  unitj  to  use  a  popular  phrase,  in  pur- 
auance  of  this  concordat,  and  Mademoiselle  Laurette  de  Permon 
ceased  to  exist  as  such.     The  long  and  elaborate  description 
iffaich  she  gives  of  her  wedding-dresses  and  wedding-presents, 
we  must  pass  over,  not  feeling  the  full  force  of  the  reason 
which  she  assigns  for  devoting  so  much  space  to  them — that  pos- 
terity will  be  anxious  to  know  how  <<  corbeilles**  and  <<  trous- 
^seatix^^  were  made  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1801 ;  nor  ever  hav- 
ing experienced  the  regret  she  expresses,  at  not  finding  in  the 
history  of  Philippe  de  Commines  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
made  in  the  time  of  Louis  XI.  or  of  Philip  the  Good. 

The  day  after  the  wedding,  Junot  gave  a  large  dinner  party 
to  his  most  intimate  friends,  including  Lannes,  Duroc,  Bessi^res, 
Eae&ne  Beauhamois,  Rapp,  Berthier,  La  Valette,  and  others.  Of 
each  of  those  whom  we  have  named,  Madame  d'Abrant^  takes 
&e  occasion  to  give  a  brief  notice,  and  we  cannot  do  better  than 
translate  her  sketches. 

*  GtmralLamuip  at  that  period,  was  twenty-eight  yean  old,  five  feet  fire  or 
■X  inches  high,  alender,  eren  elegant  in  his  person,  and  with  a  foot,  leg,  and 
hndt  of  remiffkable  beau^.  Hia  countenance,  though  not  handsome,  was  ex- 
piifiye  I  and  when  hia  Toice  uttered  one  of  those  mihtanr  thoughts  which  were 
the  pntaHi  of  the  feats  by  which  he  earned  the  title  of  the  RoUnd  of  the  army, 
tho^  Joaot  wis  wont  to  say  to  me,  'his  eyes^  which  seem  so  small,  become 
aad  dart  flashes  of  lightning.'    Janot  also  often  told  me  that  be  rr 
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girded  Lannes  m  the  bniTett  man  of  the  army,  without  exeeption*  becauae  hb 
equable  courage  was  never  increased  or  any  way  changed  by  thoae  ciioan- 
stances  which  exercise  an  influence  upon  almost  every  soldier.  The  aune  cool- 
ness which  he  would  evince  in  regaining  his  tent,  he  poiacMed  in  fincing  the 
enemy's  fire,  in  the  midst  of  the  combat,  and  in  circumstances  t£  the 
difficulty.  To  these  advantage  inestimable  e^ecially  in  a  auperior 
were  to  be  added,  according  to  Junot,  those  of  a  rapidity  of  glance  and  ]_ 
tion,  and  a  correctness  of  appreciation,  which  he  had  never  found  in  any  ait 
else,  except  the  First  Consul.  By  the  same  authority,  Lannea  waa  pronoaaoad 
to  be  the  one  who  combined  the  most  of  the  qualities  requimte  for  the  pcHM 
warrior.  He  was  distinguished,  moreover,  for  his  good  nature,  his  fiddilyil 
friendship,  a  real  love  of  countiy,  and  a  heart  truly  French,  but  of  the  beaonM 
days  of  tnc  republic «  and  with  regard  to  the  days  of  the  beauHfui  lepabficb  Hi 
recollections  were  stained  with  no  blood  save  that  of  the  enemy.* 

Duroe  was  at  that  epoch  a  year  younger,  I  believe,  than  Jonot.  Hel^t 
good  person,  was  of  about  the  same  height  as  LAnnes,  slender  like  luai»  baft  vib 
something  more  distinguished  in  liis  manners.  His  appearance  might  pIcM^ 
but  I  did  not  think  it  agreeable,  and  yet  the  friendship  which  I  entertained  ft* 
him,  ouglit  now  to  embellish  the  shade  which  I  evoke.  Duroe^  eyea  wei«  wA' 
ciently  large,  but  too  much  on  a  level  with  his  forehead  to  allow  his  look  li 
be  ever  in  harmony  with  his  smile  or  any  other  expression  4  which  pive 
sion  to  those  who  did  not  like  him,  to  say  that  he  was  not  firank.  But  I, 
dearest  friend  he  was,  I  who  can  boast  of  having  known  hia  whole  aoul 
perhaps  than  any  one,  I  can  certify  as  to  the  excellence,  the  petfectioii 
character.  Duroc  possessed  remarkable  talents.  Bonaparte^  who  knei 
to  judge  men,  in  distinguishing  him  from  his  companions^  and  aencUnff  Mi 
to  execute  his  orders  in  foreign  courts,  at  an  epoch  whoi  it  waa  not  anap^ 
necessary  to  sav, '  the  Emperor,  my  master,  orders  you  to  speak  or  to  be  aUca^ 
understood  well  what  Duroc  was  capable  of  doing.  I  have  a  letter  of  hia  in  ^f 
possession,  dated  St.  Petersbiu^,  in  which  he  tella  me  of  the  too  flattarim 
opinion  which  was  entertained  of  him  at  the  Russian  Court  Well !  whca  the 
Emperor  Alexander  came  to  see  me,  twelve  years  afterwarda,  he  apoke  to  nea 
great  deal  about  the  persons  of  the  court  of  Napoleon,  whom  the  latter  bad  IMI 
to  him,  and  his  opinion  of  Duroc  in  1814,  was  the  same  as  that  which  he  haliia 
1802.  As  to  Duroc's  appearance,  I  have  already  nearly  sketched  iL 
was  as  black  as  his  eyes,  the  defect  of  which  was  common  to  hia 
cheeks,  and  his  chin.  They  were  all  so  much  rounded,  as  to  take  a^ 
thing  determined  fVom  his  features,  and  even  to  spread  a  speciea  of  ii 
over  his  physiognomy.  His  person  was  above  the  middle  aizct  slender, 
and  of  a  noble  air. 

Bemh'tM  was  at  that  period  one  of  Junot's  most  intimate  fHenda.  ffia  M 
waa  about  the  same  as  that  of  all  his  comrades.  He  was  taller  than  Ijinnca  1  mb 
him  he  was  from  the  south,  and  like  him  also,  his  accent  left  no  doubt  af  Aa 
fact.  He  had  fine  teeth,  eyes  which  squinted  a  little  without  produttM  a  1 
g^eable  effect,  and  a  fig^ure  which  was  rather  good  than  otherwiae  1  but 
General  Lannes,  he  had  a  mania  for  powder.    The  difference  which 


ceptible  in  his  coiffure,  arose  from  the  manner  in  which  his  luur  waa  cut.  R  bair 
on  each  nde  in  the  form  of  little  dog^s  ears,  and  a  long  and  meagre  quem^ilJi 
pruisunMf  was  substituted  by  him  for  the  eadogan  of  Lannea.  He 
Colonel  of  the  Guides,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  mounted  Cbaaaeurs  of  the 
Guard,  conjointly  with  Eugene  Beauhamois.    They  lodged  together,  and 


*  One  remarkable  thing  in  Lannes  was  his  obstinacy  in  retainin|f  hia 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  First  Consul  asked,  almost  be^ed ;  he  would  la 
penae  with  this  part  of  his  toilette.    He  always  continued  to  wear  a  tUok 
Miort  ^ueue,  well  powdered  and  pomatumed.    Hia  mania  waa  near 
him  with  Junot,  notwithstanding  their  friendship,  when  the  latter  ranaag 
luur  of  the  fiunoua  diviaion  of  Arraa  to  be  cut,  and  in  conaeqaeaoe^  tha*  of 
whole  army* 
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ftMeited  that  they  were  both  veiy  fond  of  all  the  pleasures  which  fortune  and 
youth  can  procure. 

*'  Eugene  BeaukamoU  was  still  quite  a  boy,  but  already,  at  this  epoch,  he 
promised  to  be  what  he  became  later,  a  charmiag  and  amiable  young  man, 
with  the  exception  of  his  teeth,  which  were  as  frightftil  as  those  of  h'ls  mother. 
Hb  person  presented  an  ensemble  of  elegance  the  more  attractive,  that  it  was 
joined  with  what  rarely  is  found  with  it — perfect  frankness  and  gaiety.  He  was 
as  merry  as  a  child  \  but  his  hiUrity  was  never  provoked  by  any  uiing  repugnant 
to  good  taste.  He  was  amiable,  affable,  extremely  polite,  without  being  obse- 
quious ;  and  fond  of  raillery  without  impertinence.  He  was  an  excellent  actor, 
tang  admirably,  danced  as  well  as  his  father,  who  had  acquired  a  surname  from 
hb  dexterity,  and  in  short,  was  a  very  agreeable  youth.  He  made  a  complete 
conquest  of  my  mother,  with  whom,  I  befieve,  he  was  anxious  to  ingratiate  him- 
self; and  in  that  he  succeeded  perfectly. 

**Bapp  was  at  that  period,  what  he  was  twenty  years  afterwards,  save  some 
additional  wounds,  and  an  enormous  paunch.  It  was  all  in  vain  that  he  passed 
through  the  sieves  and  crucibles  of  French  and  foreign  courts  i  he  was  always 
«a  excellent  man  with  a  good  heart,  and  an  exterior  not  rough  but  badly  work- 
edf  and  the  most  clumsy,  awkward  being,  that  Providence  ever  placed  upon 
earth  to  play  the  part  of  a  roan.  But  he  was  ever  loved  and  esteemed,  because, 
in  fact,  he  deserved  to  be  so.  l£,  amid  courts,  he  never  lost  the  rude  and  coarse 
envelope  in  which  he  was  wrapped,  he  also  preserved  pure  and  incorrupt  a  fine 
•ool  and  a  good  heart. 

.  *'  Of  the  friends  of  Junot,  BerlkUr  was  the  one  whom  I  most  desired  to  know. 
I  had  often  seen  him  at  Madame  Yisconti's,  but  in  a  fugitive  manner,  if  I  may 
•o  apeak  \  and  at  that  epoch  his  name  was  connected  in  such  a  way  with  Bona^ 
paite's,  that  in  pronouncing  it,  one  seemed  to  recall  Parmenio  at  least.  He  has 
hh  behind  him  so  great  a  number  of  portraits,  many  of  which  are  correct  like- 
nraieu,  that  it  is  usdess  to  speak  of  his  appearance.  I  may,  however,  observe, 
for  the  infbimation  of  the  curious,  that  he  was  small  and  badly  made,  thou^ 
not  deformed.  He  had  a  head  a  little  too  large  for  his  body,  hair  rather  fnz- 
sled  than  curly,  and  of  a  colour  wliich  waa  neither  black  nor  fair;  eyes,  a 
nose,  a  forehead,  a  chin,  all  in  their  place,  but  composing  a  whole  that  was 
certainly  not  beautifol;  hands  that  were  naturally  ugly,  and  which  he  rendered 
fiigfatful  by  continually  biting  his  nails  to  auch  a  degree  as  to  have  his  fingers 
almost  always  bleeding  (  and  feet  in  keeping,  except  that  he  did  not  eat  their 
nails.  Add  to  this,  tluit  he  stuttered  a  great  deal  in  speaking,  and  made,  not 
grimaces,  but  movements  of  so  singular  a  nature  by  their  vivacity,  that  he  was  a 
source  of  vast  amusemtnt  to  those  who  took  no  direct  interest  in  his  dignity.  Thus 
much  for  his  person.  As  to  himself,  that  is  to  say,  as  to  his  heart,  his  soul,  and 
that  important  part  of  our  system  called  the  undentandingt  I  will  speak  on  some 
other  occasion  of  the  judgment  which  I  formed  of  them  myself.  In  the  mean- 
while, I  should  remark,  that  he  waa  an  excellent  man,  though  of  a  feebleness 
of  character  which  counteracted  a  thousand  fine  qualities,  which  had  been 
lavished  upon  him  by  nature.  But  that  Berthier  deserves  what  various  biogra- 
pben  have  said  of  him,  I  deny.  He  not  only  loved  Napoleon,  but  he  was  strongly 
attached  to  many  of  his  brothers  in  arms.  He  braved  even  the  humour  of  me 
Emperor,  in  order  to  speak  to  him  about  those  of  his  friends  who  had  commit- 
ted fiiults.  1  Aall  have  much  to  say  on  that  head,  and  much  to  prove.  Berthier 
was  a  good  man  in  the  follest  acceptation  of  the  term. 

**  Junot  had  requested  my  mother  to  include  M.  de  Lavalette  among  the  guests. 
I  do  not  know  exactly  what  lie  was  then  (  I  do  not  even  recollect  if  he  was  still 
the  aid-de-camp  of  the  First  Consul.  He  already  had  that  burlesque  appearance 
which  we  have  ever  known  him  to  possess.  Formed  after  the  model  of  Bacchus^ 
with  diminutive  legs  supporting  a  promising  paunch*  he  had,  moreover,  a  comi- 
ad  appeaimnce,  on  account  of  his  little  eyes^  his  nose  scarcely  luftt  than  a  pea» 
located  between  two  plump  cheeks^  and  hair  of  wUch  each  individual  one  odiild 
be  counted. 

"  I  must  now  say  what  there  was  in  this  person  which,  notwithstanding  hit  lu- 
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dicrouB  figfure,  prevented  the  bounds  from  ever  being  paMcdf  which  he  bimidf 
was  willing  to  prescribe. 

'*M.  de  Lavalette  was  a  nuin  of  talent  in  the  literal  meaning  of  the  phnae.  He 
related  agreeably  a  multitude  of  anecdotes,  with  which  he  was  abundantlj  ftff* 
nislied  by  a  retentive  memory.  He  had  seen  a  g^reat  deal,  retained  a  gmt  do^ 
and  joined  to  his  natural  and  highly  cultivated  intellect  a  sufRdentlj  me  gU^ifr 
corded  by  nature  only  to  her  favourites :  I  mean  great  delicacy  ofBentimen^ 
brilliancy  and  piquancy  in  his  ideas  and  elocution.  Without  doubt,  II.  de  I 
letle  was  not  a  superior  man ;  at  least  such  is  my  opinion.  I  confieas  I  am  a 
chary  of  bestowing  that  appellation.  M.  de  Lavalette  was  a  man  of  talent^  M 
that  is  all.  The  horrible  and  infamous  persecution  of  which  hft  was  the  uhhn^, 
obliged  him  to  save  himself  from  the  torrent,  in  order  not  to  be  snrallowea  vpi 
on  an  eminence,  to  the  top  of  which  he  himself  would  never  have  thought  of  i^ 
ccnding,  if  he  had  remained  calm  and  tranquil  in  his  house.  He  had  ill 
qualities ;  he  was  a  good  father,  a  good  husband,  and  a  faithfiil  friend.  He 
carried  the  latter  quality  too  far,  as  I  could  show. — With  his  marriage^ 
were  circumstances  connected  of  a  sufficiently  singular  complexion.  He  r  iii  wrriL 
a  few  days  before  his  departure  for  Egypt,  Mademoiselle  EmiUe  de  Beannami^ 
daughter  of  the  Marquis  de  Beauhamois,  brother-in-law  of  Madame  Bona|Wifc 
This  young  lady  was  not  in  a  very  marriageable  position,  on  account  of  the  '^  ~ 
tion  of  her  parents.  They  had  been  divorced,  the  fiither  to  marry  a  C 
Canoness,  the  mother  to  marry  a  negro  <  from  which  it  resulted*  toat  it 
easy  matter  to  provide  for  the  poor  young  lady,  who,  rooreorert  waa 
destitute  of  fortune.  Nevertheless,  she  was  of  ravishing  beauty,  sweety 
and  perfectly  brought  up,  thanks  to  the  care  of  her  aunt.  At  length  11.  de  I» 
valette  fell  in  love  with  her,  which  was  altogether  in  order  i  but,  what 
BO  much  so,  she  warmly  reciprocated  his  attachment.  They  were  manii 
the  husband  set  out  for  l&gypt^  leaving  behind  the  most  charming  of 
Amidst  all  the  matrimonial  quarrels  of  her  two  fathers,  and  her  twp  mothcn^ 
precautions  had  been  taken  for  the  safety  of  the  poor  deserted  child,  and  '~ 
although  eighteen  years  of  age,  she  had  never  been  inoculated*  and  as  the 
pox  delights  in  attacking  a  beautiful  countenance,  the  army  was  not  in  i^ghttf 
Malta,  before  Madame  de  Lavalette  had  exchanged  her  fkee  for  another. 

**  She  was  in  despair,  and  at  first  wished  to  die.  She  thought ' 
and  in  hct  she  was  very  much  altered.    But  at  length  the  pimplea 
the  marks  became  less  visible,  and  she  ^w  habituated  to  the  changel '  It 
not  indeed  so  great  as  to  warrant  her  g^ef,  and  many  women  woulanaTe 
very  well  content  with  the  remains  of  her  beauty.    She  atill  had  ^ 


complexion,  fine  teeth,  a  soft  expression,  and  fine  appearance  i  in  ahorl^  ***9 

Mull 


thing  considered,  she  was  still  a  beautiful  wonum,  though  not  the  one 
de  Lavalette  had  married.    She  sent  him  her  portrait,  but  I  think  it 
by  the  English.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  impresnon  which  he 
received  at  not  finding  the  same  person  whom  he  had  left,  I  do  not  beliefe 
his  delicacy  ever  allowed  his  wife  cause  for  doubting  the  continuance  of  Ins 

tion.  I  have  reasons,  however,  for  thinking  that  she  supposed  it  had  been  rit 

The  sweetnees  of  her  disposition  prevented  her  from  letting  bim  percriye  Wr 
suspicions  {  but  her  continual  tears,  her  profound  melancholy,  her  attonrilreifr 
pressed  disgust  for  life,  gave  a  great  many  unhappy  momenta  to  the  goodipi 
excellent  Lavalette,  who  would  have  secured  the  happiness  of  his  wm  aite 
price  of  his  blood.  1  have  details  in  my  possession  on  this  subject^  which  i 
me  to  regard  tlie  celebrated  action  of  Madame  Lavalette  as  truly  admirabl 
is  what  prompts  my  admiration  of  it,  and  not  what  is  foolishlpr  odled  her  i 
The  sense  of  duty  which  was  there  answered  for  her ;  but  with  a  persuaal 
as  she  felt,  there  roust  have  been  in  her  heart  great  generosity  and 


Not  long  subsequently  to  the  dinner,  arrangements  were 
mcnced  for  a  wedding-ball.  Junot,  after  making  a  list  of  the  I 
to  be  invited,  under  the  dictation  of  Madame  de  PermoDf  wd 
with  pen  in  hand  waiting  for  her  to  indicate  the  names  of  tli0 
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gentlemen.    <<The  First  Consul  of  the  French  Republic^  one 
and  indivisible;  is  not  that  the  way  you  call  him?''  she  said. 
"The  First  Consul!"  they  all  exclaimed  in  surprise,  not  ex- 
pecting that  she  would  make  the  primary  advances  towards  a 
reconciliation.    They  were  all  delighted,  however,  especially 
Junot,  who  begged  her  <'to  mention  the  hour  which  suited  her 
best"    <«Give  me  your  orders,"  he  said,  "and  I  will  be  ready 
to  go  with  you."    "Whither?"  asked  the  lady,  regarding  the 
other  with  a  ludicrous  look  of  astonishment — "Whither!"  he 
answered,  with  equal  surprise,  "why  to  the  Tuileries  to  pre- 
sent yourself  your  invitations  to  the  First  Consul  and  Madame 
Sonaparte."    We  must  give  the  rejoinder  in  the  original;  its 
spirit  would  evaporate  in  a  transfusion  ;   "  Mon  cher  Junot, 
<ht  ma  m^re  avec  un  s6rieux  et  un  sang-froid  admirables,  vous 
Ctes  tout  iL-fait,  mais  tout  iL  fait,  complfetement  fou."  The  Gene- 
nly  of  course,  was  somewhat  astounded  at  this  flattering  apos- 
trophe, but  when  he  averred  that  he  had  said  nothing  to  war- 
nnt  it,  she  repeated  the  compliment,  asking  him  how  he  could 
«xpect  her  to  go  herself  to  solicit  Bonaparte  to  appear  again  at 
lier  house,  after  having  forbid  him  its  entrance.    She  then  said 
ahe  would  do  nothing  more  than  write  him  a  note  of  invitation, 
'^bich  he  might  refuse  if  he  chose,  whilst  he  would  hardly  be  so 
mde  as  to  say  "  No"  to  her  face.  From  this  step  Junot  did  all  he 
could  to  dissuade  her,  asserting  that  Bonaparte  would  suppose 
'diat  an  affront  was  intended.    "An  affront!"  she  said,  "not  at 
all ;  he  will  not  think  of  such  a  thing,  and  you  will  see  that  after 
Itfiving  received  an  invi^ion,  he  wiU  act  like  all  well-bred  men ; 
lie  will  come  to  see  me  once  before  the  ball,  or  at  least  leave  a 
card  at  the  door." — "  What!"  cried  Junot,  with  an  air  of  perfect 
amazement,  "do  you  imagine  he  has  visiting  cards?"    "Why 
not!"  she  replied,  <^what,  my  dear  child,  because  Bonaparte 
funs  battles,  would  you  have  him  not  pay  visits  ?" 

Here  our  author  and  her  brother,  who  had  been  endeavouring 
to  stifle  their  laughter  during  this  interesting  colloquy,  could 
contain  themselves  no  longer.  Their  merriment  was  increased 
by  the  stupified  air  of  Junot,  who,  at  this  question,  began  to  stare 
at  Madame  de  Permon  with  his  mouth  half  open,  without  the 
power  of  answering.  But  Junot,  for  his  part,  deemed  it  no  joke; 
and  in  their  eyes  also  the  matter  assumed  a  serious  aspect,  when 
flioy  found  their  mother  resolved  upon  acting  as  she  had  intimat- 
ed. They  were  aware  that  the  note  would  serve  no  other  purpose 
than  to  make  "papillotes"  for  Madame  Bonaparte;  but  knowing 
the  futility  of  contravening  the  notions  of  their  parent,  they  made 
signs  to  Junot  to  abandon  the  contest  He  did  so,  and  the  note 
was  written,  and  given  to  our  author  to  send.  The  three  children, 
however,  as  we  call  them  for  the  sake  of  contradistinction,  deter- 
mined among  themselves  to  take  the  affair  into  their  own  hands. 
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Accordingly,  instead  of  despatching  the  note,  they  went  secret- 
ly to  the  Tuileries,  and  in  their  mother's  name  proffered  their  re- 
quest to  Josephine,  whom  they  found  alone.  They  next  obtained 
admission  to  the  apartment  of  Bonaparte,  who  saluted  them  on  their 
entrance  by  jocularly  exclaiming  <<  oh !  oh !  what  means  this  fami- 
ly deputation?  Madame  de  Permon  is  the  only  one  i^anting;  ii 
it  the  Tuileries  she  is  afraid  of,  or  me  ?"  Junot  hastened  to  accooat 
for  her  absence,  by  what  in  common  parlance  is  termed  a  wfaili 
lie,  and  then  his  wife  solicited  the  favour  which  they  son^iti 
encouraged  by  the  good  humoured  smile  of  the  future  master  jof 
the  world.  With  regard  to  his  smile,  by  the  way,  Madane 
d'Abrantfes  says,  that  when  it  was  caused  by  a  pleasing  thoudi^ 
the  charm  of  his  physiognomy  beggared  description,  « Tnm 
was  then  soul  upon  his  lips  and  in  his  eyes;  it  is  well  known 
what  the  magic  power  of  this  expression  was  at  a  later  period. 
The  Emperor  of  Russia  had  fully  experienced  it  when  he  saidti 
me,  *I  have  never  loved  any  thine  more  than  that  man.'  *' 

The  embassy  was  successful,  and  the  three  returned  chaeUiH 
at  their  stratagem.    At  about  eleven  o'clock,  when  the  rooms  il 
Madame  de  Permon  were  filled  with  her  company,  the  noise  ef 
the  escort  and  the  carriage  of  the  First  Consul  was  heard,  sal 
soon  afterwards  he  made  his  appearance  at  the  door  of  the  foA 
apartment.    She  immediately  advanced  towards  him,  and  madi 
him  one  of  her  most  ceremonious  salutations.     He  smiled^  asl 
stretching  out  his  hand,  asked  her  if  that  was  the  way  in  wfaiiji<^ 
received  an  old  friend.     She  placed  her's  within  the  profosl 
palm,  and  the  two  entered  in  that  way  into  the  ball-room,  whan 
the  heat  was  excessive.    Nevertheless,  says  oiir  author,  he  M» 
tinued  to  wear  his  grey  overcoat  during  the  whole  time  of  hil 
stay.    He  did  not,  however,  remain  long  in  the  ball-room, 
ing  been  displeased  at  perceiving  that  some  of  the  ladies 
had  not  risen  on  his  entrance,  but  passed  into  the  bed-i 
where  he  entered  into  a  conversation  with  Talleyrand,  wUA 
lasted  until  interrupted  by  an  incident  amusing  enouah.   li 
Junot  had,  previously  to  the  ball,  engaged  to  dance  uie  '< 
de  la  cour'^  with  M.  de  Tr6nis,  a  second  <<  dieu  de  la  dansB^ 
but  when  the  time  for  it  came,  the  gentleman,  who  was  ef«T 
thing  that  was  <<  incroyablement  merveilleuxj^^  had  not  arrival 
so  that  she  was  obliged  to  get  another  partner.    Just^  howevi^ 
as  the  substitute  was  leading  her  to  a  seat,  after  the  tnniimtiii 
of  the  minuet,  they  encountered  the  exquisite,  who  looked  uaalr 
terable  things.     She  began  to  apologize,  but  told  him  that  Iks 
fault  was  on  his  side. 


tc 


*  Witlioat  doubty'  he  replied,  seating  himself  between  me  And  one  of  m 


friends,  *I  have  enough  of  philosophy  to  console  myself  for  not  having  i 
the  epithalamium  of  Madame  Junot,  and  vet  there  were  laureli  to  be  — ~ 
the  performance  of  that  minuet — ^I  would  have  danced  it  in  a  style 
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ous,  but  not  sad.    Tes,  that  would  have  pleased  me — but  to  have  seen  what  I 
have  seen— oh  !  never  shall  I  forget  that  spectacle.' 

^  I  knew  what  an  extraordinary  being'  it  was,  but  I  had  never  heard  him  ram- 
ble for  so  long  a  time.  'You  make  me  uneasy/  I  said,  '  what  have  I  done  V 

^■^HoWy  l£dame  !  you  who  dance  in  such  a  manner  that  we  are  all  anxious  to 
engmge  you — ^you  who  have  practised  the  minuet  with  Gardel !— who  have  thus 
ghren  bim  a  baptism  of  grace  and  firmness  in  the  salute,  you  to  go— oh  !  it  is 
not  to  be  named — you  to  g^  and  dance  this  minuet  with  a  man — a  good  dancer, 
to  be  sure :  yes,  be  dances  well,  although — But  if  he  dances  quadrilles  well, 
SfMUm,  he  never  in  his  life  knew  how  to  make  the  great  salute  of  the  hat,  (la 
giande  r^v^rence  du  chapeau.)' 

**  Mademoiselle  de  M^rigny  and  myself  could  not  restrain  our  laughter.  But 
IL  de  Tr^nis  was  upon  too  interesting  a  subject  to  understand  the  cause  of  our 
neniroent.  *  Ha  !'  he  said  *  that  seems  to  you  astonishing,  and  well  it  may  be. 
Not  to  know  how  to  place  his  hat !  for  this  is  the  science  of  it — it  is  not  difficult 
to  explain.  Oh  !  as  to  that  matter,  every  dancing-master  will  explain  the  theory 
of  placing  the  hat ;  but  that  dignity,  that  firmness  which  should  regelate  the 
Bovement  of  the  arm.  Permit  me,'  and  here  he  takes  us  both  by  the  hand, 
tad  carries  us  into  my  mother's  room,  where  at  the  moment  there  were  very 
km  persona.  There  he  places  himself  before  a  glass,  begins  to  sing  in  an 
mder  voice  the  air  of  the  salute  of  the  minuet,  and  proceeds  to  make  his  bow 
with  the  most  perfect  gravity  %  he  then  places  his  three  cornered  hat  with  all 
^  ceremony  which  such  an  action  demanded.  We  were  ag^in  seized  with 
a  fit  of  laughter.  Armand  de  Rastig^ac,  another  original,  but  much  more  M>tri- 
W  than  M.  de  Tr^ois,  attracted  by  our  mirth  and  tlie  gesticulations  or  the 
other,  came  up  to  us,  and  on  hearing  the  explanation  of  M.  de  Tr^nis,  express- 
ed the  gpreatest  delight  with  it ;  '  for/  snid  he, '  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
Me  the  only  reasonable  ones  which  I  have  ever  heard  made  on  the  important 
ntide  of  the  salute  of  the  minuet.'  At  this  moment  Junot  came  up,  and  wish- 
af  to  understand  the  cause  of  our  merriment,  asked  M.  de  Tr^nisif  my  dancing 
Vis  not  to  his  liking. 

^  *  Genera],  I  have  already  had  the  honour  of  saying  that  the  dancing  of  Ma- 
dHie  Junot  especially  pleases  me.  It  is  finished — there,  General,  I  cannot  bet- 
ter define  the  dancing  of  Madame  Junot,  than  by  saying  that  she  assembles  the 
Mdrille — ^Tou  understand  ? — to  assemble  the  c|uadrille.'  And  with  his  hands 
Isekedy  he  imitated  the  dancing  of  some  one,  m  the  way  in  which  Despreaux 
■ed  to  make  the  little  pasteboud  leg^  of  Mademoiselle  de  Chevi^y  g^. 

**  Whilst  he  was  spcwng,  Bonaparte,  who  had  hitherto  contmued  to  con- 
fene  with  M.  de  Talleyrand,  without  paying  attention  to  us,  came  up  behind  him 
10  nemr  as  almost  to  touch  him.  M.  de  Trenis  was  an  original  whom  he  did  not 
eomprehend,  and  it  was  easy  to  see  that  this  personage  caused  him  no  little  as- 
tfloiahment.  He  made  a  sign  to  Junot  to  ^t  him  to  talk,  which  it  was  not  diffi- 
cult to  do^  by  speaking  to  him  about  dancmg,  but  in  a  serious  manner.  He  had 
nothing  of  the  gaie^  of  the  ball.  He  never  laughed,  he  said,  unless  the  air  of 
the  quadrille  was  very  g^y  ;  and  then  he  would  tell  you,  'the  orchestra  compels 
•e  to  smiley'  as  if  he  were  sajring,  '  I  have  been  oblig^ed  to  pay  a  forfeit.'  *  And 
ham  do  you  stand  with  M.  Laffitte,  Sir  ?'  asked  Junot  with  all  the  gravity  which 
he  observed  in  de  Tt^nis.  '  Why,'  replied  he, '  as  well  as  two  men  of  talent. 
Eke  us,  can  be  tog^her,  with  so  marked  a  parity.  Nevertheless,  he  is  a  good 
fidtow,  not  envious  of  my  success.  It  is  true,  his  ought  to  render  him  indul- 
gent. His  dancing  is  lively  and  strong.  He  has  the  advantage  over  me  in  the 
dgbt  first  measures  of  the  gavotte  of  Panurge.  Oh !  as  to  that,  there  is  no 
ground  even  for  discussion.  *Mai8  aussi  les  jet^  (we  g^ve  the  original,  hum- 
bly oonfesnng  that  our  knowledge  of  English  does  not  extend  far  enough  to 
enable  us  to  translate  this  sentence  so  as  to  preserve  its  spirit) — ^hein.  Oh  ! 
1^  per  exerople,  Je  le  foudroie.  En  g^^n^ral,  ajouta-t-il  avec  un  s^rieux  im- 
pey«ble»  il  nrtoaae  dans  le  jarret,  mais  je  I'^toufre  dans  la  moelle.' 

**  The  Fint  Consul  opened  his  eyes  and  his  ears,  which  were  altogether  un- 
■eeostomed  to  such  elocution.  '  It  is  prodigious !'  he  said  to  me  in  a  low  tone, 
'  thio  men  If  more  deranged  than  many  of  the  inmates  of  mad-houaf  -ne 
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of  your  friends  V  'Of  our  friendsy  in  the  strict  acceptation  of  the  tem^  be  ii 
not ;  he  is  one  of  our  intimate  acquaintances :  that  is  to  say,  we  see  him  twice  a 
week.  But,  except  at  a  ball,  he  never  speaks  of  dancing  i  he  talks  even  Wf 
ably  about  the  nuinners  of  ancient  Greece,  which  he  has  stadied  thottwigMy. 
He  speaks  sereral  languages,  and  he  is  worth  mucli  more,  aceotding  to  aSsi^ 
than  his  reputation/  Bonaparte  never  listened  to  a  long  speech.  Ihad  '^^"^ 
wards  occasion  to  be  convinced  of  it,  though  not  at  my  own  expenae  i  I 


vered  that  it  would  not  do  to  make  long  phrases  in  talking  to  hiiD»  atill  IcvkH 


periods.    He  had  returned  to  his  favourite  place  next  to  Talleyrand 

nnishedy  and  I  saw  by  the  direction  of  his  look  that  they  were  engaged  wittilhi 
subject  of  M.  de  Tr^nis." 

This  scene  of  Bonaparte  gazing  in  wonder  at  the  animal  calM 
the  dandy,  might  furnish  an  effective  theme  for  a  caricatuiifltfs 
pencil,  if  broad  contrast  be  productive  of  effect 

Another  colloquy  occurred  at  this  ball,  soon  after  the  one  m 
have  just  extracted,  between  Madame  de  Permon  and  Bonapaita^ 
which  does  not  chime  very  harmoniously  with  the  assertion  of  oar 
author,  in  a  previous  volume,  that  all  the  rancour  conseqiwnt 
upon  Uie  quarrel  already  referred  to,  remained  with  the  latter. 
Bonaparte  evinced  a  desire  to  conciliate  entirely  the  good  ladhfy 
and  gently  reproached  her  for  her  want  of  cordiality,  whilst  ihe 
contrived  to  allude  to  the  incident  which  had  caused  the  ruptnffl^ 
and  manifested  any  thing  but  a  forgiving  spirit  <<  When  he  m* 
tired,  he  promised  to  come  again  to  see  my  mother,  but  she  hii 
preserved  a  sharpness  of  manner  in  the  conversation  they  hii 
together,  calculated  to  prevent  the  renewal  of  all  relations,  i 
believe,  however,  that  the  definitive  rupture  should  he  attributed 
to  a  cause  natural  enough,  perhaps,  but  not  the  less  indelicatdr 
employed.  We  will  advert  again  to  this  subject;  it  places  itm 
spontaneously  under  my  pen."  Our  author  refers  here,  we  si^ 
pose,  to  the  fact,  which  she  had  previously  asserted,  that  Joaa- 
phine  was  jealous  of  Madame  de  Permon,  in  conaequenoe  af 
the  attachment  which  Bonaparte  had  shown  towards  this  ladj 
antecedently  to  his  marriage. 

When  the  engagement  of  our  author  to  Junot  was  definitiirelv 
settled,  the  latter,  of  course,  introduced  to  her  acquaintance  hi 
different  relatives,  who  had  migrated  from  their  rural  abodes  ta 
Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  being  present  at  the  nuptials.  They  all 
come  in  for  a  share  of  the  benefits  accruing  from  the  laudatolT 
propensities  of  our  author,  with  regard  to  every  one  connecM 
with  her  by  whatever  ties  of  relationship,  and  appear,  in  rnni 
quence,  to  have  constituted  a  family  more  admirable  in  all  rsr 
spects,  than  any  other  which  has  ever  blessed  the  face  of  the  esitt^ 
save  and  except  only — that  of  Madame  de  Permon*  In  a  worif 
they  were  worthy  of  forming  the  domestic  suite  of  •tfndocAe  Jnnoly 
General  in  the  French  army,  commander  of  Paris,  Duke  sf 
Abrant^s,  husband  of  our  author,  et  quaedam  alia.  The  eldest 
brother  of  the  General,  is  an  especial  favourite  with  the  widow; 
and  from  her  account  he  must  have  been  a  very  worthy  man^  faHy 
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deserving  of  the  epitaph  inscribed  upon  his  tomb-stone  by  his 
disconsolate  relict:  <<I1  ne  fit  jamais  de.mal,  et  n'apratiqu6  que 
le  bicn/'  We  allude  to  him,  however,  not  so  much  for  the  pur- 
pose of  lending  our  humble  aid  to  the  transmission  of  his  name  to 
posterity,  by  transcribing  from  the  page  before  us  his  diversified 
excellence,  as  for  that  of  prefacing  the  relation  of  an  incident  in 
his  history,  of  a  most  singular  and  interesting  character. 

At  the  period  of  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  Bonaparte  enjoined 
Junot  to  persuade  his  brother,  of  whom  he  entertained  a  high 
idea,  to  accompany  it :  he  was  induced  to  do  so,  leaving  behind 
a  -¥irife  and  a  little  son  whom  he  idolized.  But  he  had  not  been 
absent  long,  before  the  separation  from  his  family  rendered  him 
miserable  m  the  extreme.  He  beeged  permission  to  return  ;  it 
viras  refused ;  he  reiterated  his  solicitations,  but  to  no  purpose ; 
Bonaparte  evinced  an  unaccountable  obstinacy  in  withstanding 
every  prayer  for  his  release,  and  it  was  only  after  the  departure 
of  the  commander  in  chief,  that  he  at  length  obtained  the  covet- 
^A  favour  from  Kl^ber.  He  had  experienced,  however,  only  the 
beginning  of  misfortune.  On  the  passage  home,  he  was  taken  pri- 
soner by  the  English,  treated  with  great  cruelty,  and  when,  at 
l^at,  after  having  been  thrown  rather  than  disembarked  on  the 
^oast  of  France,  he  found  himself  under  his  own  roof,  the  prattling, 
Joyous  welcome  he  had  anticipated  as  a  compensation  for  all  his 
sufferings,  was  not  there — his  eyes  were  unblessed  by  the  reality 
of  the  delightful  picture  on  which  his  fancy  had  loved  to  dwell, 
of  the  object  of  all  his  paternal  affection  and  solicitude  running  to 
him 

**  To  liqp  the  sire's  return. 
And  climb  his  knees  the  envied  kiss  to  share. — ** 

I{is  little  son  was  dead.  The  affecting  narrative  of  the  peculiar 
^^use  and  manner  of  the  poor  ehild's  decease,  would  be  injured 
oy  abridgment,  and  we  give  it  therefore  in  our  author's  words. 

**  This  death  of  so  young  an  infant  would  not  have  been  more  than  afflicting, 
Vnd  it  not  been  accompanied  by  circumstances  which  rendered  it  heart-rending. 
Th^  were  a  long  time  concealed  from  my  brother-in-law,  whose  extreme  sen- 
libility  would  at  first  have  scarcely  stood  such  a  recital    He  was  not  made  ac- 
ttaaioted  with  them  until  his  %nfe  had  presented  him  with  a  second  child.  I  have 
thready  said  that  he  was  a  good  father;  but  if  he  was  so  for  the  children  whom 
W  had  subsequently,  his  first-born  collected  upon  his  head  all  the  tenderness, 
tbe  fiiture  joys,  the  pride  of  a  ^oung  fiither,  and  he  loved  that  child  to  idolatry. 
He  had  him  almost  constantly  in  his  arms  {  and  when  he  was  in  those  of  the  mo- 
ther for  the  purpose  of  drawing  nourishment  from  her  breast,  he  would  keep 
liold  of  one  of  his  little  hands,  and  not  relinquish  it  even  during  a  portion  of  his 
deep.    Had  the  child  not  been  naturally  good  and  affectionate,  a  continuance  of 
such  tender  cares  and  endearing  caresses  would  have  attached  it  to  the  one  by 
whoiBthey  were  bestowed  (  and  accordingly  Henry  loved  hb  father  with  an  affec- 
tkm  wluch  did  not  belong  to  infancy.    Alas!  the  poor  little  creature  soon  gave 
Md  mod  touching  proofs  of  it 

**  At  the  moment  of  my  brother-in-law's  departure,  his  son  was  two  year*  •-«'« 
a  half  okl  I  bat  his  intdligence^  already  precodoiisy  had  been  skiU  fu^^ 
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ed  by  the  tenderness  with  which  he  had  been  treated,  and  at  the  age  of  thirty 
months,  he  was  like  a  boy  of  eif^ht  or  ten  years.  When  the  vehicle  which  ca^ 
ried  off  his  father  was  disappearing,  the  little  being  uttered  piercing  cries  \  wUbt 
the  mother,  whose  sobs  were  in  unison  with  his,  only  cried  with  him  iiutcad  of 
endeavouring  to  distract  his  attention.  Soon,  however,  the  whole  fiuni^,  astookk 
ed  at  seeing,  in  an  age  so  tender,  a  degree  of  grief  which  approached  todopK 
made  use  of  every  means  to  amuse  the  attention  of  the  poor  child  i  thejtdl 
him  stories,  g^ve  him  toys  of  every  form  and  colour,  brought  hb  little  firiendsto 
play  with  him;  but  nothing  consoled  him.  At  the  end  of  some  dmys  only  In 
ceased  to  cry  aloud  {  but  his  cries  were  replaced  by  sighs  so  deeply  drawn*  Im' 
which  sought  around  with  such  anxiety  and  love  for  the  paternal  fiomi,  that  I 
appearance  was  pitiable  in  the  extreme. 

*<  He  was  as  beautiful  as  an  angel,  resembling  those  chembim  wlioin 


has  placed  on  his  canvass.  His  little  white  and  curly  head  was  a  cbarmiiw  i 

Dothenltt^ 


tacle,  when  his  mother,  with  the  proud  complacency  wtuch  all  mothen  uftk 
their  children,  would  run  her  fingers  through  the  silken  ringlets  which  Mh 
thick  bunches  about  a  fair  and  rosy  face,  animated  by  an  ezpreision  of  liycKiiflii^ 
gaiety,  and  intelligence.  But  his  days  of  beauty  were  short,  and  neyer  watlhl 
simile  of  the  flower  and  the  child  more  appropriate. 

'* '  Mamma,  where  is  papa  ?'  the  little  creature  was  continually  Mkini^. 

**  During  the  first  weeks,  the  answer  was,  '  He  is  g^ne  away  {  but  he  «9 
soon  return.'    It  appears  that  the  development  of  the  imagination  of  thii< 
was  altogether  extraordinary,  and  that  the  simple  word  ffme^  commented 
by  him,  and  presenting  to  his  mind  only  an  indefinite  idea  on  which  be  i 

found  no  reasoning,  and  whence  he  could  derive  no  hope,  he  was  only  the 

distressed  after  having  heard  it.  My  sister-in-law,  whose  perfect  aoul  undenMi 
the  griefs  of  every  age,  was  the  first  to  perceive  it ;  and  when  the  ddld  v 
ask  her  for  his  fiither,  she  would  answer  that  he  was  at  Bussy.    Then  the 
of  the  little  one,  which  had  already  lost  a  great  portion  of  their  yiyacityp 
sparkle  again,  and  he  would  say,  *  Blamma,  let  us  go  to  Busay.* 

"  They  took  him  there,  although  they  were  sure  ne  would  not  find  tfie  MA 
of  his  search.  As  soon  as  the  carriage  approached  the  house  belongin|^  tvttl 
grandmother  in  that  place,  the  little  creature  would  jump  from  the  lap  of  Mb 
mother  or  g^ndmother,  and  clapping  his  hands,  ciy  out—*  Papa  !  Papa !'  ai 
on  going  into  the  house,  his  little  legs  would  find  strength  to  mount  the  slHBi 
and  traverse  all  the  rooms.  His  voice  had  again  become  joyous  \  he  thoi^^ 
that  his  father  was  playing  with  him.  Whenever  he  found  a  door  at  all  om% 
or  a  curtain  somewhat  drawn,  he  would  g^  up  to  it  softly,  thinking  that  w£ 
ther  was  hid  behind  it.  He  would  thus  make  the  circuit  of  the  houses  fnltowj 
by  his  mother  crying  bitterly,  both  from  her  own  grief,  and  a  spectacle  v 
lacerated  her  heart.  After  having  visited  every  apartment,  he  would  allow 
self  to  be  taken  away,  saying,  in  a  broken  voice :  '  Blamma,  papa  is  not  \ 
us  go  to  Dijon.' 

<*  When  they  were  at  Dijon,  he  would  recommence  the  same  lamei 
and  the  same  question  <  '  Where  is  papa  ?' 

'*  *  He  is  at  S^mur,  my  love,'  would  his  mother  answer — *  Let  us  go  to  I 

mamma  !'  And  when  they  were  at  S^mur,  he  made  search  over  the  house  sfl^ 
grandfather  in  the  same  way  as  he  had  done  at  Bussy.  At  first  there  was  the 
same  joy,  the  same  infantine  gaiety ;  then  the  child  disappeared,  and  it  wasapo^ 
son,  dying  with  excess  of  sensibility,  who  said  to  his  motner^'  Papa  ia  not  iMii 
let  us  return  to  Dijon.'  fi 

"As  the  only  prescription  which  the  physician  could  give,  was  to  anaMUi 
mind  as  much  as  possible,  all  his  caprices  were  attended  to,  all  his  wishes  VM 
g^tified.  Almost  a  year  was  thus  passed  in  repeated  joumejrs  fiomDijaBtl 
Bussy,  to  S^rour,  and  every  place  where  the  memory  of  the  child  locatedaVr 
collection  of  his  father.  At  length  he  became  too  feeble  to  bear  the  OMitiiBif 
the  carriage ;  he  would  no  longer  quit  the  arms  of  his  mother  or 
He  no  longer  cried,  except,  when  sometimes  deceived  by  a  speeles  of 
blance,  he  fancied  he  saw  his  father  in  some  one,  either  in  ths  i 
came  into  the  house  \  and  then  he  wept  abundantly,  as  soon  ss  he  < 
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mistake.  Such  a  condition  could  not  last  long,  and  the  child  fell  into  a  complete 
narasfnos.  My  sister-in-law,  in  despair,  provided  him  with  every  kind  of  aid, 
but  to  no  purpose.  The  most  skilful  physicians  of  Dijon  declared  the^  could 
do  nothioff  for  him.  Alas  !  the  departure  of  his  father  was  the  storm  which  had 
bn^en  thn  young  flower,  and  even  his  return  would  not  have  saved  him.  He 
fentljr  decGned,  still  calling  on  his  father,  and  his  name  was  the  last  sound  that 
isned  from  thoae  poor,  delicate,  colourless  lips,  which  formerly,  with  the  ver- 
imUion  of  a  cheny,  used  to  pronounce  it  with  a  smile  of  joy.'' 

■ 

This  remarkable  incident  was  related  by  our  author  one  even- 
ing at  Malmaison,  when  the  company  assembled  there  were  tell- 
ing stories  about  extraordinary  children.     The  First  Consul, 
irho  did  not  often  sive  ear  to  such  matters,  listened  to  it  with 
mat  attention,  and  when  she  had  concluded,  asked  her  if  she 
lad  not  been  indulging  in  a  romance.     She  assured  him  of  the 
tFQth  of  what  she  had  narrated,  and  that,  so  far  from  having  ex- 
aggerated the  pathetic  part,  she  had  rather  diminished  it,  as  he 
itould  find  if  he  were  to  hear  the  story  from  the  mouth  of  her 
wter-in-law.     He  then,  she  says,  began  to  walk  up  and  down, 
^vithout  saying  a  word,  as  was  his  custom  when  strongly  moved, 
^t  length,  raising  his  head,  and  looking  around  him,  <<  where  is 
Corvisart?''  he  asked.  The  illustrious  leech  was  called,  and  soon 
pade  his  appearance.    <<  Corvisart,"  said  Bonaparte  to  him,  <<is 
<t  possible  for  a  child  to  die  of  grief  on  account  of  not  seeing 
flOQe  one  whom  he  loves  ?  his  nurse,  for  instance."     The  other 
itfriied  that  he  thought  nojt,  and  the  First  Consul  regarded  Ma- 
^iae  Junot  with  an  air  of  triumph,  saying,  <<  I  was  sure  of  it !" 
She,  however,  in  her  turn,  affirmed  that  the  question  had  not 
Wen  fairly  put,  and  then  briefly  told  the  circumstance  to  the 
lioctor.    As  soon  as  he  heard  it,  he  exclaimed  that  it  was  quite 
^  di&rent  afiair ;  that  a  wet-nurse  might  be  replaced  by  an- 
<>ther  attendant,  who  would  take  the  same  care  of  the  child,  and 
^ed  it  at  the  same  hours  at  which  it  had  been  nourished  ;  but 
^hat  an  afiection  broken  by  absence  in  the  manner  Just  relat- 
^,  by  the  departure  and  prolonged  absence  of  a  father,  could 
^<^1  occasion  death.     He  might  also  have  hinted  at  the  difier- 
^ce  between  the  love  which  is  born  with  a  child  towards  a 
Parent,  planted  by  the  hand  of  nature  in  its  breast,  and  that  senti- 
ent which  is  casually  engendered  by  the  nursing  of  a  stranger. 
"Hie  Doctor  went  on  to  say  to  Bonaparte,  that  he  had  in  his  port- 
f^dio  a  multitude  of  notes  relative  to  the  affections  of  the  soul  in 

Eneral,  in  children,  and  that  if  he  were  to  communicate  them  to 
m,  he  would  be  astonished  to  perceive  that  not  only  are  there 
the  germs  of  passions  in  infant  breasts,  but  that  those  passions  are 
developed  in  some  children  in  a  fearful  manner — that  jealousy, 
for  instance,  has  killed,  as  if  it  were  by  poison,  childen  of  three 
years  old,  and  even  younger.  "  You  believe,  then,"  said  the  First 
Consul,  <<  that  this  little  Junot  died  of  grief  at  the  separation  from 
his  father."  Corvisart  repeated  that  such  was  his  com 
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ingy  at  the  same  time,  that  it  was  well  the  child  was  dead,  as  its 
exquisite  sensibility  would  have  rendered  its  existence  extreme- 
ly miserable. 

Bonaparte  rubbed  his  forehead  several  times  durine  the  phy- 
sician's reply.  It  was  evident,  says  Madame  d'AbranteBy  that  the 
remembrance  of  the  constant  refusal  with  which  he  had  met  the 
entreaties  of  M.  Junot,  for  permission  to  return  from  EgypCf 
was  agitating  him  powerfully.  <<  I  am  sure  that  if  the  light  nd 
been  directed  towards  his  eyes,  I  should  have  seen  them  moiitp 
ened  with  tears.''  "Is  your  brother-in-law  still  in  Paris?''  be 
asked  her.  '^Yes,  general."  <<  You  will  mention  to  him<thaa 
that  I  wish  to  see  him.  Does  Junot  know  the  cause  of  his  nephew'b 
death?"  "I  think  not,  general;  for  my  brother-in-law^  himself 
has  only  known  it  since  the  second  accouchement  of  his  wifik" 
He  again  passed  his  hand  acrosB  his  brow,  and  shook  bis  hesd 
like  one  who  wishes  to  drive  away  a  painful  thought ;  but  be 
never,  according  to  our  author,  allowed  it  to  be  long  auspectad 
that  he  was  swayed  by  a  strong  emotion.  He  again  walked  to  fbe 
other  side  of  the  room  ;  then  returning,  he  placed  himself  befoie 
Corvisart,  and  asked  him,  with  ludicrous  bluntness — ^<  Corvisu^ 
which  would  be  preferable,  that  there  were  physicians^  or  flat 
there  were  none  ?"  The  modern  Hippocrates  answered  the  rette 
sneering  look  which  accompanied  this  question,  by  another  wbU 
was  worth  it  at  least,  and  said  :  <<  By  my  faith,  general,  if  jot 
desire  my  conscientious  opinion,  I  think  it  were  better  then 
were  none."  Every  body  uttered  an  exclamation  of  astoniik 
ment  <<Yes,"  pursued  Corvisart,  ^<  but  to  render  that  feasifak^ 
there  should  be  no  grannies  {bonnes  femmes.y^ 

The  marriage  of  our  author  with  so  especial  a  fieivourite  of  lb 
poleon  as  Junot,  brought  her  of  course  immediately  into  oonlsBl 
with  the  Consular  court  At  that  period,  according  to  her  acoousi^ 
it  had  reached  its  highest  point  of  perfection ;  it  still  was  ragB- 
lated  with  a  view  to  being  popular,  whilst  under  the  Smpire  it 
was  entirely  changed,  by  the  introduction  of  etiquette  andeev^ 
mony,  not  more,  perhaps,  for  the  purpose  which  orij^nsDy 
engendered  them,  if  we  may  believe  him  of  Avon, 

"  To  set  a  gloss  on  faint  deeds — ^hollow  welcomet* 
Recanting  g^oodness,  sorry  ere  'tis  shown  (" 

than  for  the  gratification  of  that  infirmity  which  is  strongest  ia 
those  who  have  not  always  had  it  in  their  power  to  satiafy  ill 
demands.  Our  author  asserts  it  to  be  a  positive  fact,  that  the  Fint 
Consul  was  anxious  to  perpetuate  as  much  as  possible  the  il^ 
provement  in  morals  which  had  been  operated  by  the  revolutioB^ 
and  that  he  was  very  discriminating  in  his  particular  and  freqnieDl 
invitations  to  Malmaison,  although  he  may  not  have  beea  so  witt 
regard  to  the  singular  dinners  which  he  gave  every  ten  days  te 
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two  hundred  persons  of  all  classes  and  ranks.    Every  Quintidi 
was  appropriated  to  reviews,  or  rather  parades,  in  the  court-yard 
of  the  Tuileries,  for  which  all  the  regiments  in  France  came 
alternately  to  Paris.     By  this  arrangement,  the  metropolis  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  entire  army,  whilst  the  troops  ceased 
to  consider  the  city  as  another  continent     In  these  reviews 
the  First  Consul  took  great  pleasure.    He  sometimes  spent  five 
hoars  at  them  without  an  instant  of  repose,  first  riding  along  the 
nnkfl  upon  his  white  charger,  Le  D6sir6y  and  then  dismount- 
mg  and  mingling  amongst  the  officers  and  privates,  of  whom 
he  made  the  most  minute  inquiries  with  regard  to  their  fare, 
dress,  manoeuvring,  and  every  thing  in  short  that  was  useful  for 
the  man,  and  requisite  for  the  soldier,  encouraging  them  at  the 
ftme  time  to  speak  to  him  without  restraint.    He  had  always 
near  him,  besides  the  aid-de-camp  on  duty,  the  minister  of  war, 
the  Greneral  commanding  the  first  division,  the  Commander  of 
PMs^  the  Commissaire  ordonnateur^  the  commissaries  of  war 
tttached  to  the  city  of  Paris,  and  all  those  to  whom  an  order  was 
to  be  immediately  transmitted,  in  case  he  should  find  in  the 
course  of  his  inspection  any  thing  to  chanee  or  ameliorate.    By 
this  means,  every  thing  was  done  with  order  and  rapidity,  and 
Whilst  it  was  of  the  greatest  benefit  for  the  army,  it  tended  to 
cement  their  attachment  to  the  chief;  to  cause  them  to  behold  in 
^  person  the  nation  itself ;  and  to  receive  blame  or  praise  from 
him  as  if  from  the  state. 

It  is  when  dilating  on  this  exciting  topic  of  the  military  con- 
dition of  France,  at  the  epoch  under  consideration,  and  with 
her  fancy  warm  with  the  recollection  of  waving  banners,  nod- 
ding plumes,  and  martial  sounds,  that  our  author  indulges  in  those 
cimamations  we  have  already  recorded — <^Quel  temps!  Quel 
temps!"  These,  it  is  true,  are  sufficiently  natural  in  the  mouth 
of  a  Frenchwoman,  whose  ardent  feelings,  and  particular  position 
^  the  time,  must  unavoidably  have  caused  her  to  participate  in 
^  infatuation  which  entailed  such  evils  on  the 


^Gay^  smiling  land  of  social  mirth  and  ease. 


»* 


Under  Napoleon,  the  people  of  France,  for  a  period,  were  in 

the  condition  of  one  who  has  been  gazing  at  the  meridian  sun 

Ontil  its  overpowering  blaze  has  so  completely  monopolized  all 

the  powers  of  his  vision,  as  to  invest  every  object  with  the  same 

glittering  appearance.    Looking  with  intense  admiration  at  the 

hilliancy  of  his  career,  beholding  the  lustre  it  shed  around  the 

region  whose  military  glory  is  ever  the  subject  of  their  most 

fervent  aspirations,  their  minds  became  absorbed  by  the  dazzling 

spectacle.     In  vain  were  scenes  of  misery,  of  desolation — the 

offirprins  of  ambition  and  despotism — ^placed  before  them  in  the 

most  hideous  forms.    They  saw  them  not ;  they  cou^'^  '^'^^  see 
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them ;  they  beheld  nothing  every  where  but  the  reflection  of 
the  splendour  which  they  contemplated  with  frenzied  ecatacj. 
It  was  not  until  the  clouds  of  misfortune  had  begun  to  lower  and 
pass  their  shadowy  dimness  over  the  radiant  orb  of  Napoleon'f 
renown,  producing  the  salutary  gloom  which  is  indispenflablofiv 
the  restoration  of  moral  as  well  as  of  physical  optics  to  a  h^lthW 
action,  that  they  were  enabled  once  again  to  discern  the  true  a^ 
pect  of  things.  Then,  at  length,  was  the  fatal  film  which  had  baea 
cheating  them  into  mortal  delusion,  swept  rudely  awaiTf  and  bi^ 
ter  indeed  was  the  scene  that  was  brought  before  them  in  ita  Ml 
colours.  It  ousht  to  have  sunk  a  lesson  deep  into  their  heaid^ 
with  regard  to  meir  delirious  passion  for  the  fatal  word,  *^  srlofav^" 
which  should  cause  them  ever  to  beware  of  it  as  of  a  xniamierMi 
phantom  enticing  them  to  destruction.  But  nations,  unfortunataljy 
are  still  less  apt  than  individuals  to  learn  wisdom  from  tiMflt 
rience,  and  it  was  certainly  not  by  her  own  efforts  that  FraM 
has  just  avoided  a  war  for  which  the  national  pulse  beat  hU^ 
the  purpose  of  which  was  to  chase  the  same  ignis  fatuus  that  M 
so  often  involved  her  in  the  deepest  fens  of  misery. 

It  cannot  indeed  be  denied,  that  there  is  a  degree  of  tmtb  m 
the  panegyrics  of  our  author  upon  the  commemsement  cf  thi 
consulate,  in  which  Bonaparte  verified,  in  a  manner,  the  pran^ 
bial  phrase,  ^^reculer  pour  mieux  sauter;^^  he  was  obliged fc 
a  period  to  repress  the  heavings  of  his  ambition,  and  to  ad 
with  double  apparent  patriotism,  in  order  to  obtain  that  hflii 
upon  the  confidence  and  affections  of  the  people,  which  wasindifr 
pensable  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  ulterior  views.  It  is  ai 
wonder  that  he  succeeded  in  deceiving  others,  when  his 
brother,  Lucien,  was  the  dupe  of  his  address,  and  in  the 
ning,  an  efficient,  though  innocent  instrument,  of  his  desipl 
We  say  innocent,  on  the  authority  of  Madame  d'Abrant^  mil 
has  given  some  interesting  details  in  the  first  chapter  of  Iiff 
fourth  volume,  in  reference  to  this  only  brotlier  of  the  E2mpMl 
whose  brows  were  never  encircled  by  a  diadem ;  and  of  ^raoaii 
by  the  way,  as  well  as  of  Joseph,  she  uniformly  speaks  with  fpxA 
regard  and  respect  She  says  that  when  he  rendered  such  im- 
portant assistance  to  Napoleon  on  the  18th  Brumaire,  heiM 
under  the  full  conviction,  that  he  was  aiding  in  the  establiahmaijl 
of  a  government  on  liberal,  if  not  republican  principles,  of  wU4 
he  was  a  sincere  and  zealous  advocate.  With  our  author's  %p> 
ther  and  brother-in-law,  he  was  on  terms  of  great  intimacy,  aii 
soon  after  his  difference  with  the  First  Consul,  he  made  his  q^ 
pearance  one  day  at  Madame  de  Pcrmon's,  in  a  very  ^dooapj 
mood.  He  had  just  been  removed  from  his  post  of  Ministar  ^ 
War,  and  directed  io  proceed  on  his  mission  to  Spain — r% 
of  honourable  exile.  <<  I  am  about  to  depart,"  he  said,  « 
my  councils  displease ;  my  brother  chooses  rather  to  beliere  Ika 
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perfidious  insinuatioDS  of  a  woman  whom  he  ought  to  know  well 
enough  not  to  sacrifice  his  family  to  her — he  suspects  fraternal 
fidelity,  when  it  is  the  devotion  of  that  same  brother  which  has 
opened  his  way  to  a  throne.'^  <<  A  throne  V^  cried  Madame  de 
Pennon.  Lucien  at  first  gave  no  othef  answer  than  a  deep  me- 
lancholy smile,  and  taking  up  the  tongs,  began  to  play  with  the 
fire;  at  length,  he  said,  << Recollect  well,  Madame  de  Permon, 
that  most  certainly  I  had  no  thought  of  the  kind  on  the  ISth 
ind  19th  Brumaire/' 

The  allusion  by  Lucien  to  Josephine,  in  what  we  have  quoted 
above,  is  but  one  of  many  harsh  charses  against  her,  which  are 
to  be  found   in  these  volumes.    Besides  various  insinuations 
thrown  out  respecting  her  character,  both  as  a  woman  and  a  wife, 
and  even  in  one  instance  as  a  mother,  there  is  an  entire  chapter 
devoted  to  a  story  of  the  most  scandalous  description,  in  which 
ihe  and  M.  Charles  are  the  principal  actors,  which,  if  true,  would 
destroy  her  reputation  for  ever.    But,  true  or  not,  its  introduc- 
tion by  Madame  d'Abrant^  into  her  Memoirs,  deserves  un- 
qualified censure.    No  good  effect  can  possibly  accrue  from  it, 
Whilst  it  indicates  a  degree  of  malevolence  which  we  should  wish 
to  deem  incompatible  with  female  nature.    It  is  deeply  to  be  de- 
plored that  those  who  were  <<for  softness  form'd,  and  sweet  at- 
tractive ^race,"  should  not  always  bear  in  mind  the  salutary 
^th  which  the  greatest  of  bards  has  announced  : — 

'*  A  wcmian  mov'd  is  like  a  fountain  troubled. 
Muddy,  ilI-«eeiDing,  thick,  bereft  of  beauty  { 
And  while  it  is  so,  none  so  dry  or  thirshr. 
Will  deign  to  sip,  or  touch  one  drop  of  it." 

Ilie  Roman  poet,  however,  when  he  drew  the  picture  of  Juno, 
^astemum  servans  sub  pectora  vulnus,"  exhibited  a  portrait, 
^ich,  unhappily,  has  ever  had  too  many  counterparts. 

This  intrigue  with  M.  Charles,  is  said  to  have  occurred  during 
the  period  of  Napoleon's  absence  in  Egypt,  and  may  be  consi- 
dered a  sort  of  set-ofi*  to  a  previous  narrative  of  one  of  his  liaisons 
in  that  country  with  a  Madame  Four^.  Both  of  the  stories  are 
told,  we  must  confess,  much  more  in  the  spirit  of  a  lover  of  scan- 
dal, than  in  that  of  a  lover  of  virtue — not  that  we  would  by  any 
means  insinuate  that  Madame  d'Abrantfes  is  not  the  latter ; — our 
meaning  is,  that  the  pleasure  which  she  takes  in  their  narrative, 
seems  to  have  predominated  over  the  abhorrence  which  she 
ihould  have  felt  and  expressed  for  such  transgressions,  there 
being  little  indication  given  by  her  of  any  strong  disposition 
to  reprobate  them  as  they  deserve. 

We  may  notice  here,  not  altogether  iipropos  de  bottesj  a  sin- 
mlar  incident  in  the  life  of  our  author,  contained  in  the  condud- 
mg  ehapter  of  the  fourth  volume,  which  none  but  a  Fr<^-'^^**'')man 
of  no  very  great  sensitiveness  could  have  related. 
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visit  at  Malmaison  without  Junot,  who  waa  obliged  to  remain  in 
Paris,  in  consequence  of  his  official  duties.  One  morning  eariy, 
she  was  awoke  by  a  violent  noise,  and  on  opening  her  eyes  be- 
held the  First  Consul  near  her  bed.  <<  It  is  I  myself^"  he  nid 
laughingly,  <<but  why  do  you  look  so  astonished?"  Instead  flf 
screaming  or  ordering  him  out  of  the  room,  she  veiy  compoaed^ 
showed  him  her  watch,  which  indicated  five  o'docK.  <^  indeed 
said  he,  is  it  only  that  hour  ?  Well,  so  much  the  bettery  we  wiH 
have  some  chat ;"  and  taking  a  chair,  he  placed  it  at  the  foot  of 
the  bed,  sat  down,  and  began  to  examine  a  large  package  of  kt 
ters  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  talking,  as  he  proceeded,  aboot 
their  contents.  On  her  side,  she  sustained  the  converaation  wilk 
as  much  ease  as  if  she  had  been  seated  in  her  drawing-room  fiv 
the  reception  of  company.  This  extraordinary  dialogue  laital 
for  an  hour.  <<  <  Diable  !  it  is  six  o'clock,'  he  said  on  hearing  i 
clock  strike — <  Adieu,  Madame  Junot;'  and  approaching  neam 
to  the  bed,  he  pinched  my  feet  through  the  covering,  and  amit 
ing  with  tbat  charm  which  illumined  his  countenance,  left  lb 
room,  singing  in  a  false  and  cracked  voice,  notwithatanding  ill 
fine  sonorous  tone  in  speaking,  an  air  which  he  never  sang-M 
when  in  very  good  humour."  <<I  arose,"  she  continues,  <<wiik- 
out  thinking  any  more  of  this  visit " 

The  next  morning  she  was  again  roused  in  the  same  ww  If 
the  entrance  of  the  First  Consul  into  her  chamber,  with  a  |mrfi|p 
of  letters  and  journals  in  his  hand,  and  after  a  converaation  aofr 
lar  to  the  preceding  one,  he  again  pinched  her  feet  and  went  avfif. 
Certes,  this  First  Consul  was  a  very  free  and  easy  gentleman^  aal 
she  began  to  think  so  on  this  repetition  of  his  matinal  visit.  CSi^ 
ing  her  maid,  she  forbade  her  to  open  her  door  to  any  one  nis 
should  knock -at  it  so  early.  <«  But,  Madame,"  replied  the  othff 
with  as  much  surprise  at  the  prohibition  as  an  American  woMt 
would  have  felt  at  the  intrusion,  <<  if  it  be  the  First  Consul?"  Hv 
mistress  told  her  that  she  disliked  being  awoke  so  early  by  Al 
First  Consul,  as  well  as  by  any  one  else,  and  repeated  her  ordoft 
On  retiring  to  rest  in  the  evening,  she  again  renewed  the  injua^ 
tion  to  her  attendant  Her  sleep  was  agitated  and  broken,  sri 
at  the  first  dawn  of  day  she  awoke,  thinking  that  she  heaida 
noise  near  her  door.  She  listened  without  catching  a  aound ;  M 
all  at  once  it  occurred  to  her  that  she  oueht  to  take  the  key  9A 
of  the  door  of  her  maid's  room,  as  the  latter  would  douMMi 
scarcely  dare  to  refuse  opening  it  for  the  First  Consul,  and  ahemi 
determined,  she  says,  to  put  an  end  to  these  visits-^not  that  dhi 
herself  saw  any  harm  in  them,  but  she  knew  enough  of  the  oai^ 
sorious  malice  of  the  world,  notwithstanding  her  tender  yotftt^ 
to  form  some  slight  idea  of  what  might  be  said  about  the  afiffi 
She  accordingly  rose,  traversed  her  own  and  her  maid's  fooiML 
and  took  the  key.    At  about  six  o'clock,  she  heard  the  steps  if 
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the  First  Consul  in  the  corridor.  He  knocked  at  the  door,  though 
much  more  gently  than  on  the  previous  occasions,  and  after 
waiting  awhile  repeated  the  knock.  She  then  heard  her  maid 
telling  him  that  she  had  taken  the  key,  on  which  he  retired  with- 
out making  any  answer.  Our  author  was  then  attacked  with  the 
most  extraoirdinary  sentimental  fit, 

**  For  ought  that  we  have  ever  heard  or  leam'd. 
Or  ever  read  in  tale  or  histoiy," 

that  ever  was  thought  of  or  recorded ;  it  is  really  deserving  of 
being  termed,  in  Ariosto's  language, 

**  Cosa  non  detta  in  prosa  maif  nd  in  riroa.'' 

She  says  that  when  the  noise  of  his  footsteps  died  away  upon 
the  stairs  which  led  to  his  cabinet,  she  breathed  as  if  the  heaviest 
of  loads  had  been  removed  from  her  breast;  but  soon  afterwards 
Ae  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.  <<I  looked  upon  the  First  Con- 
nl  as  my  brother,  or  rather  as  a  father,  the  affection  I  entertain- 
ed towards  him  having  always  been  based  upon  the  profoundest 
idmiration ;  he  was  the  protector  and  support  of  my  husband. 
Jaaot  himself  regarded  him  with  the  fondest  attachment — fiow 
^oould  he  view  this  species  of  gross  distrust  which  I  testified  in 
Terence  to  him,  by  depriving  him  of  a  moment  of  distraction 
tokich  he  sought  in  coming  to  chat  unth  a  child  whose  birth 
^  had  almost  witnessed?^^  How,  we  may  ask,  would  the  being 
^hose  theory  it  was,  that  his  fellow  creatures  were  solely  in- 
fluenced by  considerations  of  self-interest  and  fear,  have  been 
rfbeted  by  an  account  of  this  touching  sorrow,  for  <<  depriving 
llim  of  a  moment  of  distraction,"  which,  poor  man,  he  could  find 
IM>  where  else  but  in  a  lady's  bed-chamber,  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
Aioming?  Would  he  not  have  been  constrained  to  abandon  his 
theory,  by  acknowledging  an  instance  of  wonderful  abnegation 
of  self,  of  marvellous  disinterestedness,  or  else  have  indulged  in 
a  kind  of  smile  somewhat  difierent  from  that  which  throws  our 
iQthor  into  raptures,  whenever  it  beams  upon  her  memory? 

Having  at  length,  however,  found  some  solace  for  her  grief  in 

the  reflection  that  she  would  escape  the  malevolent  calumnies  of 

a  harsh  judging  world,  she  closed  her  eyes  in  sleep.    Her  nap 

WIS  profound,  out  alas!  not  of  long  continuance.    She  was  soon 

aroused  by  a  rather  violent  opening  of  her  door,  and  beheld  the 

First  ConsuL  <<  Are  you  afraid  of  beinc  assassinated?"  he  said  in 

a  sharp  tone.    She  replied  that  she  had  taken  the  key  out  of  her 

maid's  door,  in  order  that  those  who  wished  to  come  into  her 

room^  might  enter  by  its  door.    Napoleon  fixed  his  <<  hawk  and 

ea|^e  eyes"  upon  her,  without  answering.     <<I  was  wrong  not 

to  tell  him  at  the  moment  my  determination,  but  I  was  under 

the  influence  of  a  foolish  timidity,  of  which  I  have  deeply  re- 

pented.'^  «  To-morrow^"  resumed  the  First  Consul^ '  ^ 
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hunt  is  to  take  place ;  you  have  not  forgotten  it,  I  hope?  We 
will  set  out  early,  and  in  order  that  you  may  be  ready  in  timei 
I  will  come  myself  to  wake  you ;  and  as  you  are  not  here  in  die 
midst  of  a  horde  of  Tartars,  don't  barricado  yourself  as  you  hafe 
done.  At  all  events,  you  see  that  your  precautions  agidnat  n 
old  friend,  have  not  hindered  him  from  getting  to  you.  Adieu!'' 
On  his  retiring,  she  learned  from  her  maid  mat  he  had  entenol 
by  means  of  a  master-key.  Her  situation  now  became  extremely 

f)ainful ;  she  knew  not  what  course  to  take.  She  was  anzioos  to 
eave  Malmaison  immediately,  but  knew  not  how  to  efifect  flu! 
object  In  an  agony  of  doub^  she  exclaimed,  at  the  same  tias 
letting  her  head  fall  upon  her  hands — ^<  My  God !  what  shall  I  dn/* 
— when,  at  the  instant,  she  found  herself  encircled  by  two  mtt^ 
and  a  well  known  voice  asked  her  what  was  the  mattco*.  It  wrif 
Junot  After  the  first  emotions  of  joyful  surprise  had  aubsidely 
she  begged  him  to  carry  her  with  him  to  Paris,  when  he  milmijjt 
in  the  evening,  as  he  was  obliged  to  do,  making  the  best 
she  could  for  her  sudden  request  He  refused,  however,  to 
to  it,  on  the  ground  of  the  impropriety  of  her  leaving  Malm. 
before  Madame  Bonaparte.  In  the  evening  when  he  wi 
to  set  off,  she  renewed  her  solicitations,  but  with  no  better 
cess,  as  she  was  afraid  to  communicate  to  him  the  real  motive  tf 
her  urgency.  It  was  late,  and  they  were  at  the  time  in  her  roori^ 
where  she  had  gone  on  pretence  of  writing  a  letter  to  her  moliitt 
Finding  her  efforts  to  go  with  him  futue,  she  endeavoured  li 
persuade  him  to  stay  with  her,  notwithstanding  the  positive  fW^ 
dcrs  of  Bonaparte,  that  the  commander  of  Paris  should  nffRt 
sleep  out  of  the  city,  and  at  length  prevailed.  '<  I  dont  fearv 
arrest,"  he  said  laughing,  when  he  yielded  the  point,  '<buf  yoi 
will  get  me  a  scolding." 

At  an  early  hour  the  next  morning,  Madame  Junot  heard  iHH 
steps  of  the  First  Consul  advancing  along  the  corridor.  Hv 
husband  still  slept  The  door  opened.  <<  what!  not  up  yetf  Ifr 
dame  Junot,  on  a  hunting  day!  I  told  you  that — "  By  the  tte 
he  had  said  this  much,  Bonaparte  had  pulled  aside  the  curtliDi 
of  the  bed,  and  on  beholding  Junot  became  silent  and  motioidfll 
with  astonishment  The  latter,  scarcely  awake,  gused  at  Mm 
with  ludicrous  amazement,  until  finding  his  speech,  ne  ezclailiil^ 
<<Oood  Heavens,  General,  what  do  you.  want  widi  our  wives tf 
this  hour?"  <<  I  came  to  wake  Madame  Junot  for  the  hunf^'^lif 
replied,  after  having  bestowed  a  lon^  look  upon  her,  the  <ulm>S' 
sion  of  which  she  affirms  is  still  vividly  present  to  her  mii^ 
eye ;  <<  but  I  perceive  that  she  has  an  alarm-clock  much  mM 
matinal  than  I  am.  I  have  a  right  to  scold;  for,  M.  Junof^  jflt 
are  here  in  a  contraband  way."  Junot  threw  the  blame  upon  lis 
wife,  and  Napoleon,  affecting  to  laugh,  pardoned  hia  dnroliriHsa 
of  duty,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  show,  as  he  said^  that  be 
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not  angry,  he  gave  him  permission  to  attend  the  hunt.  He  then 
left  the  room,  and  Junot,  who  had  much  more  to  pardon,  and  much 
more  right  to  be  incensed,  was  so  delighted  with  his  escape  from 
a  **  scolding,''  that  he  jumped  out  of  bed,  exclaiming,  "  what  an 
excellent  man!  what  goodness!  instead  of  reprehending  me,  in- 
stead of  sending  me  about  my  business  to  Paris!  my  dear  Laure, 
acknowledge  that  it  is  a  being  not  only  astonishing,  but  out  of 
tlie  circle  of  human  nature/'  "  My  dear  Laure"  might  well  have 
complied  with  this  requisition  in  reference  to  his  own  miraculous 
simplicity  or  obtuseness. 

When  every  thing  was  ready  for  the  hunt,  the  First  Consul 
placed  himself  in  a  little  chariot,  and  making  a  sign  to  our  au- 
thor, asked  her  to  honour  him  with  her  company.     She  could 
not  refuse  before  so  large  a  collection  of  persons  as  was  assem- 
bled, and  accordingly  she  got  in,  and  the  vehicle  drove  off.  For 
a  short  time  both  were  silent ;  but  at  length  the  First  Consul, 
biding  his  arms,  turned  to  his  companion  and  said,  <<you  think 
yourself  very  smart,  do  you  not  ?"  She  made  no  answer,  and 
he  repeated  the  interrogatory.  She  then  replied  that  she  did  not 
&ncy  her  intellect  was  above  the  ordinary  mark,  but  that  she  did 
not  think  herself  znimbecille.     "No,  you  are  not  an  imbedlle^^^ 
le  politely  rejoined,  "but  a  sotte.^^  After  this  gallant  speech, 
lie  asked  her  why  she  had  induced  Junot  to  stay.  She  assigned 
her  affection  for  her  husband  as  a  reason,  and  on  her  affirming 
that  it  was  the  sole  one,  in  answer  to  his  question  whether  it  was 
*o,  he  absolutely  said  to  her — we  are  almost  ashamed  to  translate 
the  expression — "you  lie!"  "vous  en  avez  menti."     It  can- 
W,  it  is  true,  be  denied,  that  she  had  not  adhered  very  strictly 
^  the  truth,  and  this  being  the  second  instance  of  her  confess- 
^g,  in  the  narrative  of  this  adventure,  a  deviation  from  positive 
^tj  a  doubt  might  be  entertained  that  her  memory  has  been 
^rupulously  exact  in  the  statement  of  what  Bonaparte  uttered. 
^e  do  not  mean  to  hazard  any  Quixotic  phrases  about  chivalry 
^d  the  like,  but  we  do  soberly  assert  our  belief,  that  whilst  there 
^^ve  been,  "from  Macedonia's  madman  to  the  Swede,"  and  to  a 
'^ter  period,  many  heroes,  as  they  are  termed,  who  would  have 
Celled  in  the  blood  which  he  caused  to  flow  in  torrents,  there 
^uld  scarcely  be  found  one  who  would  have  deliberately  applied 
the  epithet  "  liar,"  to  a  female,  in  the  way  in  which  Madame 
Junot  asserts  she  was  so  called. 

The  dialogue  between  the  First  Consul  and  our  author — In  the 
course  of  which  she  told  him  that  she  was  about  to  return  to 
Paris  with  Junot,  not  on  account  of  what  had  occurred,  but  in  con- 
sequence of  having  just  received  a  letter  from  her  mother  stating 
that  she  was  ill — lasted  until  they  had  arrived  at  the  spot  where 
the  hunt  was  to  commence.  Bonaparte  then  mounted  his  horse. 
After  the  conclusion  of  the  sport,  Madame  Junot  and  her  hus- 
voL.  XI. — HO.  81.  26 
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band  left  Malmaison  for  the  metropolis.  We  make  no  further 
comments  on  this  singular  story,  though  we  cannot  forbear  in- 
timating our  impression  that  it  does  not  carry  on  its  fac^  an  air 
of  perfect  credibility,  notwithstanding  the  skill  with  which  it  is 
worked  up. 

There  is  another  story  related  by  our  author,  which,  if  tnMi 
would  demonstrate  that  Bonaparte  was  destitute  not  only  of  eveiy 
chivalrous  feeling,  but  even  of  sentiments  of  common  courtesf 
towards  the  other  sex,  at  the  same  time  that  it  would  convict 
him  of  a  total  disregard  of  the  obligations  imposed  by  the  closeit 
and  tenderest  of  all  relations.  Although  we  certainly  have  no 
admiration  of  the  character  of  the  man  apart  from  his  genius,  ne 
find  it  difficult  to  credit  what  would  induce  us  more  strongly  to 
regard  him  as  a  person  impervious  to  every  gentle  influence,  than 
all  the  accounts  of  all  the  fields  which  he  deluged  with  huma 
blood.  The  ruthless  conqueror  may  find  apologists  and  admiren^ 
but  the  brutal  husband  none  dare  refuse  to  condemn.  The  inch 
dent  to  which  we  allude,  is  said  by  Madame  d'Abrant&s  to  have 
occurred  whilst  she  was  staying  at  Malmaison.  Napoleon  lidi 
purchased  an  addition  to  the  grounds,  and  insisted,  the  day  afko^ 
wards,  upon  taking  Josephine  and  our  author  to  see  and  advis 
the  acquisition.  The  former  was  very  unwell  at  the  time,  but  til) 
order  was  imperative,  and  the  two  ladies  accordingly  got  intoi 
carriage.  He  preceded  them  on  horseback.  Josephine,  acc»»diig 
to  Madame  d'Abrant^,  was  inexpressibly  timid  at  aD  times  tvtai 
riding,  and  unfortunately  on  this  occasion  it  was  necessary  li 
pass  a  ravine  of  a  very  perilous  kind.  As  soon  as  she  pereiaifd 
it,  she  cried  out  to  the  coachman  to  stop,  and  despatched  ■ 
out-rider  to  tell  the  First  Consul  that  she  would  return  unkn 
some  other  road  could  be  found.  Napoleon  came  up  immediaftdji 
and  scolding  her  for  her  folly,  told  the  coachman  to  drive  Cfr 
When  the  vehicle  had  reached  the  border  of  the  ravine^  Joii' 
phine  uttered  a  piercing  shriek — <<  Let  me  get  out  !  1  will  ask 
remain  here — Bonaparte !  I  beseech  you — ^let  me  get  out !"  8b 
clasped  her  hands  and  cried  bitterly.  Napoleon  looked  at  her^U 
instead  of  being  afiected  by  her  distress,  he  shrugged  his  shoit 
ders^  and  rudely  commanded  her  to  hush.  <<  This  is  childishntfif 
you  shall  pass  I  and  in  the  carriage.  Go  on  ;  do  you  hear  meZ" 
he  continued  to  the  coachman.  Our  author  then  interfered^  m1 
being  pregnant  at  the  time,  begged  permission  to  alight*  lAifll 
Bonaparte  granted,  and  dismounting,  helped  her  out  hims^ 
but  as  soon  as  she  had  reached  the  ground,  he  peremptorily  01* 
dered  the  steps  to  be  put  up.  She  then  began  to  intercede  fa 
Madame  Bonaparte,  representing  that  she  was  sick  and  suffiorip^ 
but  he  stopped  her  by  saying  that  he  was  not  fond  of  remd^ 
strances,  and  conducted  her  across  the  ravine.  When  on  Ae 
other  side,  he  perceived  that  the  carriage  had  not  begun  to  movcb 
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Josephine  having  begged  the  coachman  to  defer  the  dangerous 
attempt  for  a  moment,  as  a  criminal  begs  for  a  minute's  reprieve. 
«  You  scoundrel,  will  you  not  obey  my  orders?"  said  Napoleon, 
advancing  to  the  man  and  applying  his  whip  to  his  back.  At  the 
same  instant  he  struck  the  horses  so  as  to  make  them  start  The 
vehicle  accomplished  the  passage,  but  with  so  much  difficulty, 
that  the  damage  it  received  was  such  as  to  unfit  it  almost  for  fur- 
ther use.  As  to  Madame  Bonaparte,  thoueh  she  happily  receiv- 
ed no  corporeal  injury,  she  was  so  much  disfieured  by  tears  and 
alarm,  as  to  be  scarcely  recogniised.  '^  When  she  was  getting  out, 
and  presented  the  figure  she  did,  the  First  Consul  testified  more 
than  discontent;  he  was  enraged.  He  pulled  her  brutally  enough 
from  the  steps  of  the  carriage,  and  carrying  her  to  a  litUc  dis- 
tance in  the  wood,  we  could  hear  him  scolding  her  with  violence.'' 
One  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  the  fourth  volume,  is 
relative  to  the  attempt  upon  the  life  of  the  First  Consul,  by 
means  of  the  infernal  machine.  As  is  well  known,  it  was  made 
on  the  night  of  the  3d  Nivdse,  when  the  oratorio  of  Haydn  was 
to  be  performed  at  the  opera-house. 

*'  It  WIS  seven  o'clock  whea  we  retched  our  box.  The  house  was  crowded 
to  such  excess,  that  a  pin  could  hardly  have  been  inserted.  The  ladies  were 
admirably  dressed,  and  the  theatre  was  brilliantly  lighted  f  the  coup  d'oeil  was 
indeed  magnificent 

*'  My  mother  and  I  occupied  ourselves  at  first  ^th  gazing  at  the  exhilarating 

■pectacle,  and  returning  a  host  of  salutes,  g^ven  with  smiles  so  soft,  so  winningt 

that  a  stranger  just  arrived  among  us,  at  such  an  instant,  would  believe  that  dl 

the  men  are  brothers,  and  all  the  women  sisters  \  and  what  is  delightful  is,  that 

the  lundliness  of  expresuon  springs  from  real  feeling  at  the  moment.    I  think 

I  have  found  the  cause  of  it  in  a  state  of  happiness  and  tranquillity,  a  species  of 

cnjojonent  experienced  by  young  females  fully  dressed,  in  public,  either  at  a 

theatre  or  a  ball,  where  they  are  surrounded  with  a  joyous  and  intoxicating  scene* 

Hie  smile  of  their  lips,  the  beam  of  their  eyes,  form  then  but  a  single  mechanical 

movement,  provoked  by  the  magnetic  influence  exercised  upon  eveiy  woman  in 

that  position." 

•  •  •  •  • 

**The  first  thirty  measures  of  the  oratorio  had  been  hardly  executed,  when  a 
loud  explosion  was  heard,  like  that  of  a  cannon.  <  What  means  that  V  said 
Junot  with  emotion.  He  opened  the  door  of  the  box,  and  looked  into  the  lobby 
for  an  officer  of  the  place,  or  one  of  his  aides-de-camp.  <  It  ia  strange,'  he  coi^ 
tinued — *  What  can  a  cannon  be  fired  for  at  this  hour?  And  then  I  snould  have 
known  of  it :  Give  me  my  hat,  I  will  g^  and  find  out  what  is  the  matter.' 

'*'  At  that  moment  the  door  of  the  First  Consul's  box  opened,  and  he  himself 
appeared,  with  General  Lannes,  Lauriston,  Berthier,  and  Duroc.  He  smilingly 
saluted  the  immense  multitude,  who  almost  mingled  cries  of  love  with  their  pUu- 
dits.  Madame  Bonaparte  followed  him  in  a  few  moments  with  Colonel  Rapp, 
Madame  Murat,  who  was  nearly  nine  months  advanced  in  her  pregnancy,  and 
Mademoiselle  de  Beauhamois.  Junot  was  about  to  shut  the  door  of  the  box,  in 
order  to  observe  himself  the  serene  air  of  the  First  Consul,  wluch  I  had  just  re- 
marked,  when  Duroc  came  up  with  an  agitated  countenance,  and  almost  wild 
manner.  *  The  Hnt  Consul  has  just  escaped  destruction,'  he  said  qaickiT  to  Ju« 
not ;  *go  to  him,  he  wishes  to  speak  to  you.  It  is  imposnble  tlial  the  affair 
should  not  be  known  hen  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  but  he  desires  to  make  no 
stir  of  himself  I  corns  with  roc,  therefore,  and  let  me  take  your  a^l^lbrIam 
trembling  all  over.    My  first  battle  caused  me  less  emotion.'— All  this  was  said 
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in  a  low  tone,  so  that  we  could  not  hear  it ;  but  Junot  repeated  it  to  us  afte^ 
wards,  saying,  at  the  same  time,  '  I  love  Duroc.  He  is  almost  as  much  attached 
to  the  First  Consul  as  Marmont  and  myself.' — Junot  hastily  bade  me  adieu,  and 
accompanied  Duroc. 

'*  During  this  short  conversation,  the  oratorio  was  going  on,  but  the  fine ' 
of  Mesdames  Branchu  and  Walbonne,  and  of  Garat,  had  not  yet  absoibed  the 
attention  of  the  audience.  Every  eye  was  turned  towards  the  First  Conaol,  aid 
he  alone  at  the  moment  occupied  the  thoughts  of  two  thousand  penons. 
a  hollow  murmur  began  to  spread  from  the  pit  to  the  orchestra,  to  the  ai 
theatre,  to  the  boxes.  'The  First  Consul  has  been  attacked  in  the  slre^rf 
Saint-Nicaise,'  it  was  said.  The  truth,  however,  was  quickly  circulated,  and  atlke 
instant,  as  if  b}*  an  electric  shock,  a  simultaneous  acclaniation  was  heard  «  a  i  ~ 
taneous  look  seemed  to  cover  Napoleon  with  the  protection  of  lore. 
I  relate  I  mu*,  and  I  did  not  see  it  alone.  There  exists,  perhaps,  in  Parii^  n 
than  two-thirds  of  those  who  were  at  the  opera  on  the  3d  Niv6ae.  Tb^ : 
probably  not  dare  to  be  the  first  to  relate  what  occurred  there  on  that  ereoavi 
but  let  them  answer  to  my  call,  and  say  whether  I  do  not  trace  ikithfally 


took  place  at  the  moment  when  the  news  was  known.  What  agitation  ■» 
ceded  the  explosion  of  the  national  rage,  which  was  represented  in  thatM 
quarter  of  an  hour,  by  that  multitude  whose  fury  at  so  black  an  attc 
not  be  expressed  by  words  !  Women  were  to  be  seen  sobbinfp  bitt 
men  shuddering  with  indignation,  whatever  banner  they  foHowed^  and  _ 
beart  and  hand  on  this  occasion  to  prove  that  differences  of  opinion  do  not 
a  difference  in  the  manner  of  understanding  the  dictates  of  honour.  I  k^ 
my  eyes  fixed  upon  the  box  of  the  First  Consul.  He  was  calm  ;  at  timesb  bi^ 
ever,  appearing  powerfully  moved,  whenever  any  words  were  borne  to  Hi 
ears  strongly  expressive  in  relation  to  what  had  passed.  Madanne  BonsfHil 
was  not  at  tSX  mistress  of  herself.  Her  whole  appearance  was  diaotdcted  i  te 
attitude  even,  always  so  eraceful,  was  no  longer  the  same.  She  aeeiBBd  it 
shudder,  and  to  wish  to  hiae  herself  under  her  shawl  as  aprotection,  and*  in  i 
it  was  that  shawl  which  bad  saved  her  life.  Whatever  effort  she  made  to 
ber  tears,  they  could  be  seen  trickling  down  her  pale  cheeks^  and  whent. 
looked  at  the  First  Consul,  her  shudders  recommenced.  Her  daiigfaterp 
was  verjr  much  agitated.  As  to  Madame  Murat,  the  character  of  the'ft^f  flr  ^ 
peared  m  her ;  although  her  condition  well  permitted  her  to  roanifeat  the  i""* — ~ 
tude  and  emotion  natural  to  the  sister  of  tiie  First  Consul,  she  « 
mistress  of  herself  during  the  whole  of  that  painful  evening.** 

Our  author  did  not  remain  very  long  in  the  theatre  after  tti 
circumstance  was  known,  Madame  de  Permon  having  beooiv 
alarmed  at  hearing  a  gentleman  in  the  neighbouring  box  say  tU 
the  authors  of  the  plot  had  wished  to  explode  their  machine  nor 
the  Opera-house,  and  that  as  none  of  them  were  yet  arrestedf  k 
was  not  improbable,  that  on  the  departure  of  Bonaparte  anoAv 
attempt  might  be  made,  since  the  first  had  failed.  After  leataf 
her  mother  at  her  residence,  Madame  Junot  proceeded  to  thi 
Tuilerics,  as  she  had  been  previously  told  to  do  by  hear 
band.  On  her  arrival  there,  she  found  the  First  Consul 
from  the  Opera.  He  was  in  the  drawing-room,  surrounded  If 
his  officers,  and  in  a  state  of  high  exasperation,  although  he  lei 
manifested  a  species  of  indifference  in  relation  to  the  rormer  ll^ 
tempts  upon  his  life.  The  agitation  of  Josephine  was  still  k 
from  having  subsided;  her  tears  continued  to  flow  copiondfj. 
Independently  of  the  danger  which  her  husband  had 
she  herself  had  almost  been  the  victim  of  the  explosion. 
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the  door  of  her  establishment  whenever  the  First  Consul  passed  bj 
it,  on  going  to  the  Opera,  did  so  unfortunately  on  this  occasioD, 
and  had  her  two  breasts  carried  away  by  a  fragment  of  a  cauldroD} 
and  died  in  a  few  days.  Of  two  servants  of  the  same  CzSk^  one  im 
killed,  and  the  other  wounded. 

The  sensation  produced  throughout  France  by  this  attempili 
was  unexampled.  Bonaparte  should  feel  grateful  to  it,  says  ow 
author,  for  the  evidence  which  it  occasioned  to  be  given  to  Uf  t 
that  he  could  ask  any  thing  from  a  people  by  whom  he  was  lov4f 
to  such  a  degree.  ^<  I  have  seen,"  she  continues,  <<  and  Still lAVB 
under  my  eyes,  the  reports  made  by  the  military  police  evmy  jiy 
to  Junot ;  and  in  them  I  have  beheld  proofs  of  the  attachmeiSEinl 
devotion  of  the  nation,  which  perhaps  render  Napoleon  dosfilf 
culpable  for  having  abused  them  as  he  did." 

Madame  d' Abrant&s  had  herself  no  slight  personal  reason  Id 
detest  the  infernal  machine,  as  may  be  interred  from  the  foDoiF 
ing  extract 

**  On  the  erening  of  the  6th,  Junot  came  home  exhausted  with  Iktigoc^M 
ing  been  running  about  all  day.  It  was  only  ten  Of'clocky  bu^  altlioi^^ 
had  promised  to  bring  me  home  from  my  mother's,  he  could  not  resist  the  ~^ 
riness  which  overpowered  him,  and  accordingly  he  sent  a  senrant  to  tell 
turn  without  waiting  for  him.  In  the  month  of  November,  I  had  been 
by  a  slight  fever,  but  I  was  then  convalescent.  Dunne  the  few  days  of  the 
tinuance  of  the  malady,  a  little  camp-bed  had  been  placed  for  Junot  nesr  i 
and  whilst  occupied  with  the  affair  of  the  Sd  Nivdse,  he  had  retained  the 
bed,  in  order  to  be  more  able  to  rise  at  any  hour  without  wakinj^  me.  Hsn 
with  fatigue,  he  had  lain  down  and  was  sleeping  $  but  his  slumbei^  wUiA 
commonly  unquiet,  w^as  still  more  so  during  those  times  of  troable  luad  di 
His  dreams  were  frightful.  They  were  filled  with  nothing  but  jittignaidli 
rounding  the  First  Consul,  an  assassin  prostrating  him,  a  neW  msehiiMitel 
explode.  On  reaching  home,  I  went  up  to  my  room,  and  approsohin^  tlwiil 
on  which  Junot  was  lying,  I  leant  over  him,  saying,  *  what !  already  ailccpP  M 
that  moment  he  was  dreaming  that  he  was  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Fitst  &iiA 
that  several  assassins  had  made  their  way  into  it ;  and  that  one  of  them  mUSm 
to  set  fire  to  a  machine  placed  under  the  bureau  of  Napoleon.  It  WMill 
instant  that  I  spoke  to  him  ;  he  awoke,  but  not  sufficiently  to  recognise  net  ^ 
fire  which  was  burning  in  the  chimney  was  taken  by  him  for  the  hgfated  W 
of  the  murderer — the  murderer  was  I.  *  I  have  no  arms^'  cried  Junot,  *Wl 
will  prostrate  you.* 

'*  Before  I  had  time  to  renew  my  question,  he  had  applied  lus  foot  to  my  blMib 
and  g^ven  me  a  blow,  the  violence  of  which  sent  me  headlong  to  the  odMf  4^ 
of  the  room.  The  whole  passed  so  quickly,  that  my  maidp  who  had  IoIIsmI 
me  up  stairs,  only  at  that  moment  entered  the  room  with  a  light.  I  htti  # 
tered  a  piercing  shriek,  which  completely  awoke  Junot,  who  was  iittinr|il 
and  petrified  with  horror  in  his  bed.  He  thought  he  had  lulled  nuSp  sanBII 
not  ret  out  to  come  to  me.  I  was  indeed  in  a  lamentable  condition  i  tfw  Jtaii 
of  the  blow  had  not  only  lacerated  my  breast,  but  caused  me  to  spit  Hprf 
in  considerable  quantities.  Junot  was  in  a  state  of  distraction.  If.  Baker M 
sent  for,  although  it  was  eleven  o'clock.  He  came,  and  after  heaiinv  hov  ii 
matter  had  happened,  and  examining  the  position  of  Junot  and  wjwSs^  he  tril 
us  that  if  Junot  had  been  two  inches  farther  from  me,  so  as  to  have  i  ^  " 
more  power  to  his  leg  when  he  darted  it  at  me,  I  should  have  been 
he  would  have  broken  my  breastbone." 

This  story  may  perhaps  bring  back  to  the  recollection  of 


would  hare  irritated  Tne  if  I  had  been  in  Boniparte's  place.  *  I  bmre 
honourofobaervinf;  to  you.  General,' he  replied,  *  ihal  the  brij^tidaw 
btm  arrested  are  none  other  than  (^houana,  who  themielvei  are  noil 
Vendiana  in  another  dreaa.  TVhen  the  diliprence  was  slopped,  ihey  be] 
fore  firing  even,  by  demanding  the  funds  belonging'  to  the  republic,, 
well  known  Ihattheformulaof  the  brigands  of  the  west  is  nut  diifercnt. 
huntedi  so  to  Hpeak,  by  General  Bemadotte,  they  abound  in  que  quai 
they  are  still  Ciiuuans,  and  I  penust  in  maintaining  it.' 

"At  this  repetition  of  the  assertion,  accompanied  by  an  expressing.   . 
improper,  the  First  Consul  advanced  towards  Fouch^  with  a  prec: . 
eating  lively  anger,    lie  planted  bimscIF  before  lum,  and  cros^l : 
said :    'And  I,  citizen  minister  of  the  general  police,  1  repeat  to  \ 
are  mistaken,  or  rather  that  you  urish  lu  make  oiliers  believe  thut  v<ju 
taken.'   At  this  moment  Madame  Bonaparte,  who  was  tenderly  attai 
Fouchf,  and  felt  a  profound  interest  in  whatever  related  10  bim,  whic 
knowledged  in  liis  way,  approucbed  behind  Bonaparte,  and  passed  h 
througli  nis  irm.    The  First  Consul  gently  disengaged  himself  from  th< 
his  wife,  and  said  lo  her  mildly,  but  peremptorily  :    '  i  beg  you,  Joaef 
leave  roe  alone  when  1  am  speaking  un  serious  tnatlera.'  1  shall  never  ft 
disconcerted  appearance  of  Madame  Bonaparte.    She  quietly  returnee 
place  without  saying  a  word. 

'"Yes,  citizen  minibter,'  resumed  the  First  Consul,  '1  repeat  distinc 
you  are  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  domestic  poison  by  which  the 
unfortunately  disturbed,  comes  from  any  other  source  than  this  vast  co 
of  robbery  and  crime,  contrived  by  a  Iroup  of  wretches  who  belong  lor 
and  who  would  degrade  any  to  which  they  might  be  attaclied,  but  whi 
teen  years  past,  always  readjf  to  sell  their  services,  have  been  iittcntiv 
smallest  trouble,  in  order  to  mcreaae  and  profit  by  lU  Do  you  believe 
men  who  were  the  actors  in  the  murderous  scenes  of  tlie  Zd  bikI  3d  of 
her  I  that  those  who  executed  the  republican  marriages  at  Nantee,  lyi 
lo  iMck  a  young  girl  of  fifteen  years  and  a  young  roan  of  twenty,  tnsktn 
Mime  time  the  most  infamous  reflections ;  that  those  who  have  covered 
ciera  of  Avignon  with  corpses,  the  assas»ns  of  the  prisoners  of  VerssUl 
the  wretches  who  during  two  years  lived  ancle  deep  in  blood,  by  sjg 
death-warrants  of  persons  ninety  years  old,  such  as  the  Abbcsa  uf  Monltc 
(rfyouthful  victims  of  siiteen  years  of  age,  such  as  the  young  girls  of  V 
doyou  believe.  Sir,  [and  the  First  Cojjsul  advanced  two  feet  nearyr  to  1 


.eaorthcBmith,  the  thcabeiortbD  lofty  deeds  of  tbe«od(tic*  of  Jcmh 
'  GoUoguei,  in  diort,  otroftBtt  *MMHii»tiont.' 

FintConwil  vu  atUl  bcndingt  and  eiiKed  in  taRBMtiiig>poa*fa» 
tbit  pbnue  of  F«mkU  Iw  ineoptjuenty  niaed  hia  hca^  Bad  Iuhmh 


I  Pirdieu!  wlutareyDuldliiigRwf  Tonpveine the  betteroryoBi 
tMtlhsrc  been  tMYiagto  jvaUKmahompuL  TbtM  montttn  la  ttt- 
It,  who  tuck  up  the  deeres  ct  tbor  diiiti,  irtieB  tb^  hna  im,  in  or- 
t  off  hemdi,  or  throw  people  into  the  water,  would  Ihnw  Aem  Into  tba 
Mtdier  of  the  Spaidih  inquintioiv  if  the  gnad  bnimitor  wooU  giro 
M  An  th^pniean  by  their  robberies.  PnUcu !  I  know  well  AM 
'a  been  royiUrt  MwwinMionn  i  Imij^aU  themrepriadihaiidMylhat 
M  of  AwMiv^tbe  iMHMn  of  muy  infiridotb  with  trtwa  I  WW  par- 

gbla4  ahboui^  veiT  yonn*  at  Ibe  tiab  and  wboae  nmiato  I  eaa 
Mexenae  tbeariiaeqaent  BMndmt  batI<iiffiMt«yaa.    No. 
i^esaabi  Botbing can laritiMala criae.    Our beanliAil ran^ 
a  wthertrthoae  hotwti.    AlltheiBeiiatnMitieaer*93winDsnr 
~ ' — *"*  '   r  robe  of  dusEiy  wbitene«%  wbea,  coBdooted  by  Hbcftv, 
by  the  band,  rite  eanw  to  ddirer  na,  10*89;  ftom  our  gill- 
of  bad  faith,  howeTC*^  who  love  not  the  fWolutioB,  w3l 


■MdapodiaaDdfinieai  itiaiBpoHUtlenot  todteemlb^renkectire 
-  -    ■       -       -  j  ilriUnsarUDodi 


be  bi^andan  wfakfa 
le  fttaTepocha.  Vwb- 
pliaMneed,  and  abeady  even  allMted  m  bar  naat  preAoua  Namw 
i^aiAbn  tt  die  great  luaOf  of  aodeta  ia  at  cvwy  laalaM  i^jnnd  ia 
••faUatance.    Oeenii^iaabaroword.aadtheinBaliBofl'BMaTebc. 


kfbkonae.  I.o<ABt  that  good  CkiMK  deUal  And aU  tUa  !»• 
lK*a  adawyatntiMi  of  a  govemBCM  wUeb  AiAw  tHMiaiOi^  and  the 
L-allin  It  udM  end.  I  an  well  awwe  that  tha  Dbertaqr  pnpared 
■rihlB;  by  the  deteatable  manaeriii  wUeh  it  omitiMd  dw  ptonBcaa, 
IMOwlfae  pacification  of  L*  Tendfa.  But  eril  to  not  r^mred  by  iair 
.toattan.  Be* now.  the nMoattn; Mt mbKM with atlateng me^ Hjr 
■aaaatiia  quarter  of  Paiia.  tf  the  aentbtel  of  the  opam  hd  not  r» 
n  aa^  three  (hoBMadjienoiiawoald  hare  baea  mitiMad,  ihivblcre^ 
Ihi  ■laHiliiii  pi*  iiif  ii  I  repeat  i^  d^  BMHt  end.  BianotatllM 
■hM  Iba  leptABct  c*e*r  vban  noMioa^  aeUtca  lawa  k>  her  eaa- 
ba  v«T  botooi  of  their  oooatrie^  that  Ae  wiU  auffer  beiadf  to  be  atar> 
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toiy,  not  that  it  wts  a  worse  government  for  them  than  the  CpnventiOB  or  eico 
the  Committees  would  have  been,  but  because  thej  are  foea  to  iJI  j^umnfit 
I  know  well  the  truth  of  all  this»  Citizen  Consul;  and  the  pboe  wlueh  1  oocapf 
puts  me  in  the  way,  more  than  uny  one  else,  of  becoming  •cqminlsd  wilk  ■ 
these  iniquities.  But,  whikt  agreeing  with  you  that  some  haadradi  of  baafili 
are  spread  over  the  surface  of  France,  in  order  to  do  the  harm  whieh  we  ace  ihm 
perpetrating,  I  say  that  the  hell  which  vomited  up  those  demona  is  not  W.' 

'*  The  First  Consul  shrugged  his  shoulders.    '  And  k  MUUaif  H  h  IM  b 
the  pen  which  wrote  that  beautiful  effusion  directed  by  Englandy  or  by 
is  most  furious  in  demagogical  opinion  V 

^* '  Here  is  precisely,  Citizen  Consul,  a  support  of  my 
author  of  the  Ubel  you  have  just  named,  is  one  of  tiioae  men  wbo  abov 
selves  in  every  g^at  epoch.  He  resembles  those  prime  cbppen  at  tb« 
tres,  celebrated  for  causing  the  success  or  the  fiulure  of  a  new  pieoe.  Thajat 
hired  by  one  author  for  one  evening,  and  by  another  for  the  next.  Tbe  two  M 
enemies,  but  that  matters  not  to  the  clapper.  It  is  the  same  wHli  — cb  maa 
Metge.  You  are  in  a  sphere.  Citizen  Consul,  from  which  joa  do  not  poiMiH 
any  of  our  political  miseries*  You  behold  nothing  of  what  ia  ifi^gtMMis^tf  1 
may  use  the  term,  in  the  arrangements  it  is  necessary  to  make  to 
these  fetid  matters  from  eshaling  too  nauseous  a  smelL  You  bave 
casion  to  make  use  of  Metge ;  and  Metge  loves  you  noty  because 

from  vou  he  has  nothing  to  expect  but  a  prison.   AflfcQrdin|ply  he 

wide  Lis  ears  to  the  first  words  addressed  to  lum,  as  weU  as  bia  hoadoio 

the  brightly  burnished  guineas  whid)  have  beeo  placed  ia  theoii.  to  iDdnoall 

pen  to  indite  the  beautiful  master-piece  of  *  le  Tuffc  et  le  Militam  Wnmndm^ 

*«' Aliens!  here  you  are  again  with  yoixt EngUA  CommiUmm 
not  love  England,  that  is  to  say,  her  cabinet ;  but  1  believe  you  do  it  i  _ 

"  '  Citizen  Consul,  I  am  not  still  so  young  as  to  allow  myadf  to  be 
away  by  the  spirit  of  prejudice ;  I  reason  from  fiMSts.    I  have  kncMrn. 
a  long  period,  in  reference  to  which  I  can  sum  up  my  -  — *  ' 


Metge  nas  no  means  of  subsistence,  and  yet  he  incurs  ezpenaea^  and  da^ifr 
penses  to  no  inconsiderable  amount,  which  he  liquidates  immediately.    Irap 
does  he  get  the  money  ?  he  must  be  in  the  pay  of  some  of  the  enei   ' 
republic.^ 

*<  *  But  is  there  only  England  who  can  g^ve  money  to  trouble  tlae 
of  the  state  ?  You-  are  aware  that  suspicion  haa  been  stioMly  eseited 
gard  to  Felix  LepelLetier  and  to  Antonnelle ;  does  not  Metge 
those  men  ?  Is  it  not  known  now,  that  this  same  Metge  waaacquuntod 
whole  affair  of  Ceracchi,  Diana,  Demerville,  Ar^na  ?  It  seema  even  that ' 
ger  which  he  wore  waa  to  serve  me  on  occasion,  if  he  had  found  me  ia 
But  he  is  a  vigorous  fellow,  that  Metge ;  it  appears  that  he  defended '~~~ 
a  lion.    Where  was  he  taken  ?' 

**  *  At  the  passage  Feydeau:  it  was  very  late.  The  policemen  chaiged^l 
the  duty  of  foUowinflf  him,  arrested  hiin  first  in  the  name  of  the  bur,  wiSMMft^ 
mediately  securing  his  hands.     He  had  time  in  consequence  to  r'  -  ^^ 

which  he  always  carries,  and  to  strike  the  officer  of  police.    He 
violent  attempts  to  stab  him,  but  happily  only  wounded  him  in 
wrist.    One  remarkable  circumstance  is,  tliat  for  more  than  four  i 
never  slept  two  successive  nights  in  the  same  place.    He  worked 
trCf  in  a  little  chamber.    It  is  there  that  he  composed  the  wietdied 
fbr  which  he  received  compensation  so  much  above  their  value.' 

«*  At  this  moment,  two  members  of  the  Tribunate  entered.     Tlie 
sul  welcomed  them  with  remarkable  g^raciousness,  and  the  eoa^ 
then  continued  in  the  same  tone.  One  of  the  tribunea  vraa  Duveyiier. 
Consul  spoke  to  him  about  a  report  he  was  to  make  to  the  tribunate 
subsequently,  in  relation  to  the  establishment  of  special  crinanallribv 
tribunals  were  particularly  destined  to  punish  imme^tely  all  tbe 
brigands  who  were  desolating  the  roads  of  the  republic,  aad  wbo  at  le^gA  W 
proceeded  to  disturb  the  internal  tranquillity  of  the  citiea.    The  limt  ~ 
adverted  again  to  this  topic*  and  spoke  adimrahly  upon  it.    It  waa  at 
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the  interesting  subjects  embraced  by  these  volumes.  The  quan* 
tity  of  ttvailable  matter  contained  in  them  is  so  great,  that  u 
much  time  almost  has  been  occupied  in  determining  on  iKrhat  to 
select,  as  in  translating  the  extracts  we  haye  offered ;  and  we  aie 
not  confident  now  that  these  are  the  best  which  could  be  made. 
There  are  also  various  topics  indicated  or  discussed  by  Madame 
d'Abrant^,  which  might  furnish  useful  and  pregnant  themes  fiw 
political  disquisition — to  do  them  adequate  justice,  howevcTi 
would  exact  another  article  of  at  least  the  extent  of  the  preseot 


Art.  VIII.— central  AMERICA. 

1. — Ouaiimala,  or  the  United  Provinces  of  Central  JinU" 
ricoj  in  1827-28 ;  being  Sketches  and  Memorandums  modi 
during  a  twelve  month's  residence  in  that  RepubKe,  By 
Henry  Dunn.  1828.  8vo.  pp.  318. 

2. — Narrative  of  an  Official  Visit  to  Ouatemala  from  Mexko^ 
By  6.  A.  Thompson,  Esq.  Late  Secretary  to  His  J3riianmk 
Majesty's  Mexican  Commissiony  and  Commissioner  to  r^ 
port  to  his  Majesty's  Government  on  the  State  qf  the  Cmh 
tral Republic.  London:  1829.  12mo.  pp.  528. 

Neither  praise  nor  censure  is  lavishly  applicable  to  the  walk 
of  Mr.  Dunn.  It  is  very  much  such  a  book,  as  might  hsfv 
been  expected  from  such  a  man,  under  such  circumstances.  It 
contains,  like  all  human  productions,  a  mixture  of  good  and 
bad ;  but  its  most  striking  feature  is  partially  developed,  iiba 
brieif  preface,  by  an  apologetical  remark  addressed  to  those  read- 
ers <^  who  will  complain  that  the  work  is  not  more  exclushrdy 
religious,"  a  remark  which  staggered  us  on  the  threshold,  and 
for  which  we  were,  then,  entirely  unable  to  account.  We  d« 
still  at  fault  as  to  the  feasibility  of  making  an  account  of  Cevtial 
America  ^<  exclusively  religious,"  unless  an  author  were  to  adofl^ 
as  a  model,  some  of  the  old  Catholic  historians,  such  as  Remeadi 
whose  folio  on  Guatemala  overflows  with  ^^reli^oua''  matfcar: 
or,  Juarros,  who  with  all  his  faults  is  the  best  historian  of  Ui 
country,  and  who  was  completely  bloated  with  matter  of  fte 
same  character,  until  his  judicious  translator,  Lieutenant  J.  Baily^ 
reduced  his  bulk  by  rescinding  whole  chapters,  bearing  such  ti- 
tles as — Of  the  metropolitan  church  of  Guatemala,  with  a  hiatafy 
of  the  image  of  Nuestra  Seiiora  del  Socorro  worshipped  in  it— • 
~ !  the  convents  of  Guatemala — Of  the  nunneries  and  religious 


^-ki» 
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Henrey  in  1824 — ^that  he  enjoyed  many  advantages  under  Mr. 
Morier  and'' Mr.  Ward,  and  finally,  that  having  been  ordered 
to  leave  Mexico,  after  the  treaty  was  signed  by  Messrs.  Mmer 
and  Ward,  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  to  Guatemala  to  rspoit 
to  the  British  government  on  the  state  of  that  republie,  he  spmd 
no  pains  to  obtain  the  most  authentic  information  respecting  tke 
country ;  and,  moreover,  that  the  historical  and  statistical  accouBty 
which  is  added  in  a  supplementary  form,  contains,  he  has  no  difr 
culty  in  asserting,  much  original,  and  he  trusts,  useful  informa- 
tion. Let  us  bear  in  mind,  also,  the  author's  assurance,  that  ha 
had  not  originally  <<  the  remotest  idea  of  publishing,''  and  dU 
though  <<  he  had  taken  short  notes  of  the  more  particular  inei- 
dent^"  it  was  chiefly  <^  for  his  own  gratification.''  Still  he  seenis 
to  have  had  a  sort  of  consciousness  that  this  book  contained  n 
inordinate  quantum  of  trifling,  from  which  awkward  and  unoaa^ 
sensation  he  appears  to  disentangle  himself  in  a  degree,  by  in- 
forming the  reader  that  the  ^<  candid  recital  of  incidents,  tnflia||p' 
as  they  may  abstractedly  appear,  often  affords  the  best  insight  inii 
the  manners  and  feelings  of  a  country,"  and  then  adding,  thit 
<<  those  who  have  their  notions  of  society  trammelled  by  invete- 
rate habits,  and  civilized  prescriptions,  may  deem  such  incidenis 
whimsical  and  frivolous^  whilst  others,  of  more  expanded  mi&d% 
may  extract  from  them,  as  the  greatest  botanists  do  even  fratt 
weeds,  both  instruction  and  amusement" 

But  since  wc  have  roundly  charged  the  author  of  the  ^Official 
Visit"  with  frivolity,  and  as  he  seems  himself  to  have  certain  mie* 
givings,  it  is  entirely  fair  to  offer  some  examples,  which  we  shall 
<<  extract"  at  random,  as  we  hastily  revolve  the  pages.  It  was  on 
the  21st  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1825,  that  Mr.  Thomp- 
son sallied  forth  from  Mexico  to  pay  his  <<  Official  Visit"  to  the 
capital  of  Central  America.  The  first  very  memorable  iaeidbot 
occurs  at  the  town  of  Cuemavaca,  where  the  Commandante  joined 
the  Guatemalian  minister,  Don  Juan  de  Dios  Mayorga,  and  Mr. 
Thompson,  by  invitation,  at  supper.  Belonging  to  the  travelling 

party,  besides,  were  Don  Mateo  0 ,  a  merchant,  horses^ 

mules,  servants,  and  an  escort  of  soldiers.  At  the  supper  table 
were  seated  Don  Mateo,  who  sits  below  the  salt,  and  the  landla- 
dy's little  daughter,  about  eight  years  old.  Now  it  appears  thil 
previous  to  leaving  Mexico,  Mr.  Thompson  had  got  fitted  np^  in 
a  hurry,  a  small  canteen^  furnished,  principally,  with  tin  and 
brass  articles.  The  tin  he  holds  up  to  the  child,  asking  her  what 
metal  it  was.  She  answers,  as  Mr.  Thompson  expects — ^Plata; 
he  then  shows  her  a  brass  saucepan,  and  asks  what  she  thoufdit 
that  was ;  to  which  she  answers,  as  the  reader  expects,  Oro.  Tiie 
charm  of  this  anecdote  is,  that  it  is  common-place,  that  there  is 
an  aereeable  obscurity  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  applied — 
that  it  shows  sagacity — and  that  it  shows  stupidity.    All  this  sa- 
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gacity,  or  stupiditj,  nevertheless,  would  have  been  insufficient 
ioT  the  comprehension  of  one  of  Mr.  Dunn's  tracts! 

Another  incident  of  note  is  occasioned  by  one  of  the  animals 

iMCOining  restiff,  or  rather  in  consequence  of  a  mule  coming  to 

B.  dead  halt    This  is  by  no  means  an  unusual  occurrence  with 

tliis  creature  in  all  countries,  and  will  be  readily  understood  by 

ttie  reader  as  the  result  of  a  certain  trait  of  mulish  character  com- 

ncmonly  called  obstinacy ;  but  what  the  author  says,  was  what  they 

^Imere  call  <<  Soleadad/'  or  sun-stricken.    A  soldier  immediately 

breathes  the  obstinate  vein,  and  administers  a  small  glass  of 

brandy,  by  pouring  the  distilment  into  the  porches  of  the  animals 

ears;  and,  presto!  a  cure  ensues  which  ought  to  be  recorded  on  a 

Separate  page  in  the  annals  of  farriery.    This  reminds  us  of  a 

iunous  cure  f<Nr  deafness,  in  -the  curious  old  book  entitled — <<  A 

l^liousand  Notable  Things. '^ — ^^fkulh  wormes  fried  with  goose 

eace^  and  a  little  thereof  dropped  warme  into  the  deafe  ear,  doth 
pe  tiie  same'' — and  the  author  quaintly  adds — ^^  this  is  irue.'^ 
^Vkt  the  reader  asks,  and  very  naturally,  what  has  all  this  to  do 
^^ith  an  «  Official  Visit*'  to  Guatemala  ? 

At  Tepecoaquilco  the  author  puts  up  at  Don  Manuel  Arazave's, 
^'ho  keeps  the  largest  shop  in  the  place.    In  this  town,  he  pur- 
^ttsesy  unexpectedly,  a  pailful  of  ice,  eats  heartily  of  it,  to  use 
'^  own  wonls,  and  sets  the  rest  aside  for  a  bonne  bouche  next 
"looming,  when  (mirabile  dictu)  the  ice,  it  was  found,  <<  had  re- 
solved itself  into  its  liquid  state  ;'*  or  in  plain  English — had 
i>ielted !    We  will  not  lessen  the  author's  satisfaction  at  an  agree- 
^le  discovery  he  afterwards  makes,  by  attacking  its  truth,  viz. 
**  that  the  softer  sex  generally  prefer  a  man  of  maturer  years, 
^ith  a  pleasing  cheerful  address,  to  an  insipid  young  one;"  he 
'hall  enjoy  that  unction ;  but  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  us  to 
P^as  aver  a  mysterious  passage,  concerning  Don  Mateo's  siesta, 
^hich  baffled  all  our  efforts  at  comprehension.    <<  Don  Mateo's 
^esta,"  says  he,  <<  which  he  could  take,  in  general,  with  a  pre- 
cision, as  to  length  and  duration,  that  might  regulate  the  sun, 
^t,  by  which,  it  was,  in  fact,  influenced,  seemed  to  have  slept 
^^ater  than  usual."    This  is  tiie  most  formidable  snag  we  en- 
c^otered  in  the  five  hundred  and  twenty-eisht  winding  and 
^reaitoos  pages  of  this  volume.   Athanasius  Kircher  would  scarce- 
ly have  ventured  a  guess  at  this  hieroglyphic  sentence.    We 
^*  give  it  up."  Milton  penned  nothing  so  obscure,  even  when  he 
^^scribes  tiiose  persons  and  things*  which  go  to  the  <<  Limbo 
^f  vanity," — as  passing — 

'* — the  planets  seven,  and  the  fix'd, 
And  that  OTBtaUin  sphere  whose  balance  weighs 
The  trepidation  talked,  and  that  first  moved." — 

*  Quere^  Mr.  T.  and  his  book  } 
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The  author  at  length  arrives  at  the  capital  of  Guatemalay  where 
he  very  soon  after  witnessed  a  cock  fight,  of  which  he  speab 
con  amorej  and  with  erudition  calculated  to  confer  dignity  upon 
the  sports  of  the  pit  On  a  Sunday  morning  he  had  wandocd 
about  the  city,  where  he  met,  to  use  his  own  language,  <<  with<tt 
appearance  of  life  and  business,  though  in  fact  there  waa  notliiB| 
doing ;  so  that  it  was  all  bustle  and  vacuity,  like  a  bee  in  an  en^fy 
bottle. ''  The  feathered  combatants  joined  issue  in  the  after  lart 
of  the  day.  <^  The  birds,^'  says  the  author,  <<  were  well  matane^ 
and  their  condition  would  have  satisfied  the  learned  and  critial 
discernment  of  Columella  himself.  I  could  never  ifvitneaa  Aa 
feats  of  these  pugnacious  creatures  without  feelincs  of  reqieet  ftr 
them ;  there  is  a  tribute  due  to  innate  bravery,  vi^ich  no  one  eM 
help  feeling,  whatever  may  be  the  moral  propensities  of  theaH- 
mal  who  possesses  it;  it  is  true,  the  bii^  of  which  we  speak  ill 
polygamist;  but  then,  as  the  words  have  it,  <he  is  a  kind*  li» 
band,  and  a  tender  parent'  <  His  tenderness,'  says  Aristophaea^ 
'towards  his  brood  is  such,  that,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  misf 
other  males,  he  will  scratch  and  provide  for  them  with  an  aandii- 
ity  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  hen ;  and  his  generosity  is  so  gml^ 
that,  on  finding  a  hoard  of  meat,  he  will  chuckle  the  hena  W 
gether,  and  without  touching  one  bit  himself,  will  relinquiahlli 
whole  of  it  to  them.'  He  seems,  however,  on  the  other  haai^ 
to  be  the  physical  instrument  in  the  menagerie  of  nature^  ta* 
tablish  and  sanction  the  power  of  might  over  right ;  a  reeomflHfr 
dationofvcry  doubtful  quality,  were  it  not  supported  by'thi 
same  author,  who  compares  him  in  consequence  to  the  King<af 
Persia ;  and  by  the  observation  of  Pliny,  who  says,  <  impei&li 
suo  generi,  ct  regnum,  in  quacumque  sunt  dome,  exeroent" 
The  author  becomes  quite  classical  on  this  topic;  but  he  ia  art 
singular  in  his  admiration.  The  cock  is  an  animal  entitled  fti 
admiration,  and  has  ever  been,  indeed,  a  theme  of  eulogy.  V^ 
taire  compares  a  hen-roost  to  a  monarchy,  and  dedarea  thtw* 
no  king  comparable  to  a  cock.  If  he  marches  haughtily  aai 
fiercely  in  the  midst  of  his  people,  it  is  not  out  of  vanity.  If  thi 
enemy  is  advancing,  he  does  not  content  himself  with  laaoingaa 
order  to  his  subjects,  to  go  and  be  killed  for  him,  in  virtue  of lai 
unfailing  knowledge,  and  resistless  power ;  he  goes  in 

himself,  ranees  his  young  troops  behind  him,  and  fiehts 

last  gasp.  If  he  conquers,  it  is  himself  who  sings  the  <<T^  Ded^" 
In  his  civil  or  domestic  life,  there  is  nothing  so  gallant,  so  i^ 
spectable,  so  disinterested.  Whether  he  has  in  his  royal  beaki 

Sain  of  corn,  or  a  grub-worm,  he  bestows  it  on  the  first  of  Ui 
male  subjects  that  comes  within  his  presence.  In  lAiort,  Solo> 
mon  in  his  harem  was  not  to  be  compared  to  a  cock  in  a  fans 
yard !  This  tribute  to  chanticleer,  the  prolixity  of  which,  we, 
impelled  by  bad  example,  have  considerably  augmented^  ia  o- 
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tience,  by  saying  more  than  is  necessary  to  substantiate  our  seri- 
ous charges,  nor  would  we  be  thought  prompted  by  mere  ill-nir 
turc  ;  for  whatever  indignation  we  may  have  felt  in  being  oUig- 
ed  to  wade  through  so  many  impertinences,  we  confess  we  did 
find  some  valuable  matter,  but  nothing  to  b^  any  proportioo  ti 
the  trash— eyots  of  information  in  an  ocean  of  words— oasetrf 
sense  and  deserts  of  trifles  !  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  thilik 
would  be  more  tolerable  for  Mr.  Dunn,  in  the  hour  of  critifM; 
he  was  labouring  in  a  very  different  vocation^  and  his  aojoan  ii 
Central  America  was  brief. 

There  is  a  tone  of  egotism,  and  a  dash  of  affectation  about  flii 
writer,  which  we  admire  not  For  <<  my  dictionary,"  we  maA 
read,  passim,  <^ my  translation  of  Alcedo's  dictionary. ''*  The  eo» 
stant  repetition  of  the  participle  <^  being,'^  in  the  idiom  of  a  m^ 
dern  phrase,  proves  tedious  and  offensive.  The  supper  is  alwiff 
bein^  cooked — ^the  house  being  built — shipments  beings  mm 
ready — ^boats  are  nearly  being  upset — and  horrible  piracies  m 
daily  being  committed.  We  admit  the  expression  to  be  ^^qidr 
correct,"  but  we  complain  that  it  is  <^  too  correct'* — ^finieally 
rect ;  it  is  the  very  prudery  of  style,  at  once  stiff  and  inele|^ 
We  desire  to  be  plain — ^to  call  a  fig,  a  fig — and  a  spade^  a  spedat 
There  needs  here  neither  innovation  nor  reform.  We  will  ws- 
tinue  to  have  our  ^<  suppers  cooked"^-our  <^  houses  built"  sg 
<<  shipments  made  ready  ;"  and  shall  be  alarmed  for  any  <<bfli 
nearly  upset" — and  still  more  when  we  learn  that  *^  horrible  jkt 
cies  are  daily  committed. " 

A  single  observation  now,  and  we  will  then  enter  upon  At 
main  su^ects  of  our  inquiry.  We  commended  the  work  of  fe 
arros,  and  also  the  curtailed  manner  in  which  his  translator  jKt 
sents  him  in  an  English  dress  ;  although,  as  a  general  rule^  «• 
disapprove  of  reducing  and  condensing  good  books.  The  mvlBt 
tion  of  classics  is  a  pernicious  custom,  fraught  with  more  eil 
than  it  is  intended  to  cure.  It  is  like  drawing  the  charactar  d 
an  individual  and  leaving  out  his  vices.  The  system  of  filteffiM 
knowledge  by  abridgments  is  modern,  and  much  to  be  deplon{ 
though  the  multiplication  of  books  would  seem  to  render  such 
a  procedure  indispensably  necessary.  We  look  upon  abridgnieal% 
generally,  as  a  species  of  concoction,  by  which  the  very  ufe  ari 
soul  of  knowledge  is  boiled  out  <^  Epitomes,"  says  Lord  BasK 
<<are  the  corruption  and  moths,  that  have  fretted  and  conieiii 
many  sound  and  excellent  bodies  of  history,  and  reduced 

*  Colonel  Alcedo's  *'  Dictionario  Geojg^fico  Historico  de  las  Indias 
tales,"  was  enlarged  by  compilation  to  its  present  size  of  five^  quarto 
The  original^  as  the  title  imports,  was  confined  to  South  America.    The 
tion  includes  North  America.    It  is  too  full  of  error  to  render  it  a 
consultation  on  any  point 

t  Voco  ficum,  ficum  \  et  ligonem,  ligponenK 
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to  base  and  unprofitable  drugs  ;  whence  all  men  of  sound  judg- 
ment declare  die  use  of  them  ought  to  be  banished. " 

Bat  Jnarros  has  thrown  his  materials  together  so  carelessly, 
^t  his  work  abounds  with  repetitions.  He  is  also  too  prone  to 
take  marFellous  stories  from  Fuentes  and  others.  Among  these 
*^€  might  mention  that  which  relates  to  gigantic  human  skele- 
tons, of  «ieh  dimensions,  that  the  leg-bones  alone  measured  up- 
^^ards  of  five  feet  These  were  found,  it  is  said,  in  the  province 
~  ^  Chiquimula,  and  the  worthy  author  obliquely  attempts  to  sus- 
in  the  credibility  of  the  relation,  by  quoting  the  sixth  chapter 
^^  '  Genesis,  and  the  seventeenth  of  First  Kings,  by  adverting  to 
^^«]iath,  and  lastly,  by  adducing  a  modern  instance  of  one  Mar- 
Salmeron,  who  exhibited  himself  at  Guatemala  in  the  year  of 
r  Lord  1800,  and  was  full  seven  feet  two  inches  in  stature.* 
c  tells  us  also  of  a  fountain  in  Chiapa,  which  regularly  flowed 
^^ing  three  years,  and  was  then  dry  for  a  similar  period  ;t  of  a 
which  gave  forth  water,  when  any  one  whistled  for  it  ^ 
t  he  finishes  his  work  by  informing  his  readers  of  a  much 
eater  marvel — a  grass-hopper  or  locust  about  a  span  long,  in 
liose  intestines  is  found  a  bunch  of  seeds,  which,  being  sown, 
'will  produce  a  plant  like  the  gourd,  which  will  bear  a  fruit 
sembling  small  pompions,  as  yellow  and  brilliant  as  gold ; 
e  seeds  of  which,  sown  again,  will  produce  similar  fruit,  but 
^a  superior  size."  He  thinks  this  will  not  be  deemed  impossi- 
ble, when  it  is  remembered  that  an  animal  will  pass  from  the 
^*^^ptile  to  a  volatic  race,  and  that  the  hair,  feathers,  nails,  &c.  of 
^^imals,  resemble  the  branches  and  foliage  of  trees.  Above  all, 
^^  says  that  <<  Francisco  Fuentes  has  related  the  fact,  and  to  be 
^^tisfied  of  its  correctness  only  requires  a  reference  to  his  work, 
^^^  which  he  assures  ua  that  Thomas  de  Melgar,  a  venerable 
S^'ftiest,  who«e  credit  is  unimpeachable,  tried  the  experiment,  and 
^^V^und  the  result  to  accord  precisely  with  what  has  been  re- 
*^ted."§ 

Guatemala  or  Guatimala,||  Mr.  Dunn  writes  it  this  way,  Mr. 
ompson  that,  and  the  reader  may  determine,  *<  which  of  the  two 

•  Jutrros,  p.  309.  f  lb.  483.  i  lb.  485.  §  lb.  p.  496. 

I  Jumrros  tayst  ''this  kingdom  received  its  name  of  Guatemala  from  the  word 
^^uauhteroali,  (which  in  the  Mexican  langua^  means  a  decayed  log  of  wood) 
^^caiise  the  Mexican  Indians,  who  accompanied  Alvarado,  foimd,  near  the  court 
^^the  kings  of  Kachiquel,  an  old  worm-eaten  tree,  and  gave  this  name  to  the 
Capital.     The  Spaniards  continued  it  to  the  city  which  they  buik  ;  and  from  the 
^ty  they  gave  the  same  appeUation  to  the  whole  kingdom.     Some  writers  have 
ilerived  it  from  U-bate-z-mal-h.i,  words  that,  in  the  Tzendal  lang^uage,  signify  a 
mountain  which  throws  out  water;  doubtless  alluding  to  the  mountain  on  the 
skirts  of  which  the  city  of  Goatemala  is  built" — p.  6.    Another  etymology  from 
Fuentes,  deduces  it  from  Coctecmalan,  mUkwoodt  a  tree  found  only  near  the 
site  of  the  original  city.     And  fourthly,  Baily  thinks  the  word  may  owe  its  ori- 
gin to  Jiutemal,  eldest  son  of  one  of  tlie  earliest  monarchs  of  this  region.— Jti- 
arros  p.  89,  note. 
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tx>  choose,"  occupies  a  geographical  position  of  such  importaoee 
as  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  most  casual  observer.  Embracing  the 
chief  portion  of  the  great  American  isthmus,  whose  narrownes 
has  eiven  birth  to  so  many  speculations,  and  seems  to  offer  SMh 
facilities  for  effecting  a  junction  between  the  two  seas,  this  rtpan 
has  ever  possessed  a  peculiar  interest ;  an  interest  which  must  is- 
crease  with  the  probabilities  of  accomplishing  so  sigantie  wmtl^ 
ject  Of  this,  however,  and  of  some  very  remarkable  ruins  fiDOsl 
m  Central  America,  we  will  speak  hereafter. 

Cortez  haying  completed  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  and  fasisg 
appointed  by  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  Governor  and  Oi^ 
tain-general  of  all  the  countries  he  might  bring  under  subjeetioib 
sent  Fedro  de  Alvarado,*  who  first  penetrated  Guatemala  wA 
three  hundred  Spaniards,  and  a  lar^e  force  of  native  auxiliarui^ 
early  in  the  year  1524.  Alvarado,  either  personally  or  by  hisfiefr 
tenants,  governed  the  newly  acquired  territories  till  IMlytbevar 
in  which  he  died  ;  for  the  first  four  years,  by  commismon  mm 
Cortez,  and  afterwards  as  Captain-general  of  the  kingdom*  If 
commission  from  Charles  the  Fifth.  In  1542,  it  became  a  rofi 
audiencia,  and  soon  after,  the  tribunal  was  transferred  to  At 
city  of  Guatemala.  It  was  next  removed  to  Panama ;  bat  hm 
finally  established,  in  1569,  in  the  old  position.  Philip  the  8^ 
cond  constituted  it  a  pretorial  court,  independent  of  the  ViesHf 
of  Mexico.  The  roycd  chancery  of  Guatemala  exercised  joiisdi^ 
tion  on  the  Atlantic,  from  the  coast  of  Balize  to  the  ESecndo  di 
Veraguas,  a  small  island  off  the  coast  of  Veragua ;  and  oa  tti 
Pacific,  from  the  river  Parredon,  in  the  province  of 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Boruca,  in  that  of  Costa  Rica.t  At  the 
of  the  conquest,  according  to  Juarros,  it  was  inhabited  by  thsr^ 
different  nations.  |  At  that  period  the  population  must  have 
ly  decreased,  for  the  same  author  says,  that,  by  a  eeosua 
in  1778,  the  population  was  only  797,214.  According  to  H 


*  The  veaenble  Las  Casas,  the  Jeremiah  of  the  new  worid»  in 
Cruelties  done  in  the  Indies,"  saj^s,  speaking  of  Alvarado's  con<}ueat  of  ^ 
mala»  "  he  hath  done  to  death,  with  his  consorts  and  confreres,  more  tlwa 
or  five  millions  of  soules  in  fifteene  or  sixteene  yeeres  space,  ftom  the 
unto  the  yeere  40."    "  This  tyrant  had  a  custome,"  continues  the 
**  when  as  he  went  to  make  warre  upon  any  citie  or  province :  to 


of  the  Indian^  aheady  under-yoked,  as  many  as  hee  could,  to  make  wmnv  Mi 
the  other  Indians )  and  as  he  eare  unto  a  ten  or  twenty  thousand  meat  iS5 
hee  led  along,  no  sustenance,  he  allowed  them  to  eate  the  Indiana  wfaU  ihy 
tooke.  And  so  by  this  meanes  he  had  in  his  campe  an  ordinary  ahainbki  if 
man's  flesh,  where  in  his  presence  they  killed  and  rosted  children*  They  kBri 
men  only  to  have  off  from  them  their  bands  and  their  feete,  which  puts  fry 
held  to  be  the  daintiest  morsels."  The  same  author  tells  us  that  at  Paiiiieo''lR 
came  to  passe  in  his  time,  that  there  bath  beene  given  for  one  mare  ewlik  hv> 
dred  Induins,  soules  partakers  of  reason." — See  Purchas,  his  Pilgrimes.  Sbil  ^ 
iv.  p.  1579-80. 
f  Modem  Traveller,  Mez.  and  Guatem.  vol.  it.  p.  191.        ^  Ja«nt)%  p.  10. 
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boldt,  in  1800  it  had  increased  to  1,200,000.*  A  later  account 
maliesit  l,300,000.t  And  Mr.  Thompson  thinks  that  the  pre- 
seot  population,  taken  at  the  lowest  possible  calculation,  amounts 

to    X, 600,000. :( 

IThis  republie  extends  at  present  from  about  longitude  81^  45' 
west,  to  95®  west;  and  from  latitude  8°  to  17°  north.  The  boun- 
daries are,  Mexico  on  the  north-west;  on  the  north  and  east,  the 
Atlantie;  Colombia  on  the  south-east;  and  on  the  south  and 
south-west,  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  of  a  triangular  figure,  and 
coi^tains  16,7^0  square  leagues,  an  area  greater  than  that  of  Peru 
or  Chile.  **It8  soil  is  of  extraordinary  variety,  as  to  quality,  alti- 
^de,  temperature,  and  fruitfulness ;  and  it  yields,  inconsequence, 
*ll  the  productions  of  the  frigid,  temperate,  and  torrid  zones." 

After  Guatemala  had  been  founded,  a  series  of  troubles  assailed 
^^  poor  city,  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  civic  disasters.  §  It 
^Pp^ffed  as  if  heaven  and  earth  had  conspired  to  prevent  its  per- 
manent foundation.   Juarros  gives  a  chronological  account  of  the 
^ty  in  his  wonted  manner — ^emino  ab  ovo — after  the  fashion 
die  illustrious  Diedrick  Knickerbocker's  History  of  New- 
ork.     He  tells  us,  that  in  the  eighth  century  of  the  Christian 
'^1,  Pope  Zachary  condemned  as  a  heretic  one  Virgilius,  for  sup- 
)rting  the  hypothesis  of  the  antipodes ;  (no  such  doctrine  was 
^^^und  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures);  but  that  the  important  problem 
"^        afterwards  solved  by  Columbus.    He  then  advances  in  his- 
>rical  order  till  the  year  1524,  the  date  of  the  foundation.    But 
lo  rest  was  in  store  for  the  devoted  town,  the  site  of  which  was, 
^^^erwards,  repeatedly  changed,  in  consequence  of  a  succession  of 

»,to  which  Uie  historian  of  Guatemala  feelshimself  obliged 

dedicate  a  separate  and  most  lachrymose  chapter.    He  says, 

it  from  the  time  the  first  transgressors  were  expelled  from  Pa- 

^,  miseries,  misfortunes,  and  calamities,  have  formed  a  pro- 

_  linent  part  in  every  history ;  and  that  Guatemala  is  very  far 

^st)m  being  an  exception  to  this  universal  rule.  A  whole  phial  is 

^^^oured  out    Pandora's  box  seems  emptied  here.    Earthquakes, 

Biundations,  volcanic  eruptions,  tempests,  pestilent  epidemics, 

tova  cohors  febrium,  <<gorgons,  hydras,  and  chimaeras  dire," 

*  PoHtJca]  Estty  on  New  Spain,  toL  it.  p.  322. 
f  Poinsett's  Notes  on  Mexico,  p.  239. 

^Historical  and  Statistical  Sketch  of  Guatemala,  p.  480.     At  pag^  458,  the 
^me  author  gives  us  the  following  comparative  table  : — 

Square  leagaet.  Fopulatioii. 

Guatemala,  16,740  2,000,000 

Peru«  12,150  1,400,000 

Chile,  14,240  1,100,000 

^Lm  Cam  says  of  this  city,  which  was  founded  by  the  Spaniards— *<  they 

boilded  a  citie,  the  which  God  of  a  juste  judgment  hath  reversed  with  three 

overwhelmings  falling  all  three  together ;  the  one  was  with  water,  the  other  with 

earth,  and  the  third  with  stones  of  the  bignesse  of  ten  or  twentie  oxen." — 

Purcb.  Pilg.  V.  IV.  p.  1579. 
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swell  the  terrible  list  of  awful  visitations.  In  vain  were  proces- 
sions formed,  and  religious  ceremonies  sot  up  in  the  most  ademn 
and  approved  style  ;  even  the  images  of  favourite  saints  (and  the 
people  had  some  as  celebrated  as  were  ever  worshipped,  imagei 
of  which  they  were  justly  proud,  and  in  which  they  reponi 
most  perfect  confidence)  seemed  to  have  lost  entirely,  for  a  ■» 
son,  their  cfScacy.  We  except,  however,  one  miracle  which 
came  to  pass  in  1686,  when  a  dreadful  plague  swept  aw«y  OM 
tenth  of  the  inhabitants.  It  is  not  mentioned  by  Juarros,  bit 
quoted  by  Baily.  The  people,  grievously  alarmed  at  the  fri|^ 
ful  havoc,  addressed  prayers  to  the  Virgin,  and  carried  a  eertaii 
ima^e  of  great  repute  to  the  church  of  Calvary.  The  rocitioi 
contmued  three  days ;  on  the  last  day,  about  two  o'clock  in  tti 
afternoon,  the  face  of  the  sacred  effigy  was  perceived  to  be  in  a 
profuse  perspiration  ;  this  prodigy  was  immediately  oertififld 
officially  by  a  couple  of  notaries  who  were  present.  From  tkl 
day  the  pestilence  ceased,  and  the  sick  recovered  immediatelTt* 

The  present  capital  is  situated  in  the  plain  of  La  Virgin,  ail 
forms  part  of  the  valley  of  Mixco,  and  in  addition  to  an  ezem^ 
tion  from  the  foregoing  ills,  is  said  to  enjoy  numerous  advantage 

At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  this  kingdom  was  g^ 
vemed  by  a  captain-general  appointed  by  Spain,  and  a  royal  ■- 
diencia.  It  had  fifteen  provinces — five  on  the  Atlantic,  five  on  tti 
Pacific,  and  five  in  the  interior.  The  ecclesiastical  force  consist 
ed  of  an  archbishop  and  three  sufiragans,  four  bishoprics^  wA 
two  hundred  and  twenty  curacies — there  were  twenty-three  col- 
lected curacies  of  regulars,  seven  hundred  and  fifty-nine  pov* 
chial  churches,  and  four  establishments  for  the  conversion  if 
infidels;  on  the  other  hand,  the  force  military  of  the  whole Idn^ 
dom,  it  is  said,  consisted  of  only  from  thirty  to  fifty  soldiers  t 

The  nineteenth  century  opened  with  a  new  march  of  eveila 
The  spirit  of  independence  had  gone  forth.  The  French  inrih 
sion  of  Spain  is  the  epoch  from  which  all  the  revolutions  if 
South  America  date.  Revolutionary  opinions  were  canyasBSl 
and  gained  ground ;  but  nothing  of  moment  occurred  till  18M^ 
when  the  Spanish  constitution,  re-established  at  home,  was  pie- 
mulgcd  in  Guatemala.  In  1821  the  government  called  a  juntiof 
all  the  authorities,  and  declared  a  total  separation  from  the  mother 
country ;  a  general  act  of  independence  was  published,  while  tivo 
parties  immediately  sprang  up ;  one  in  favour  of  absolute  ind^ 
pendence  of  either  Mexico  or  Spain,  or  even  of  a  federatifB 
union  of  Guatemalian  states  ;  and  the  other  in  favour  of  the  p|aB 
of  Iguala,  which,  it  is  well  known,  proposed  a  Bourbon  monarchy; 
but  the  latter  party  was  neither  so  numerous  nor  so  powerful  ss 
the  former.    In  the  mean  time,  Iturbide  ascended  the  throne  af 

*  Juarros,  152,  n. 
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Me^cOy  and  issued  his  manifesto  to  the  Guaiemalians,  congratu- 
lated them  on  their  independence,  and  kindly  proposed  to  invade 
their  country  with  a  large  army.    The  imperialists  hailed  the 
advent  of  their  Protector.  Filisola,  as  gefe  politico^  advanced  the 
cause  of  the  Emperor,  but  was  ultimately  defeated,  and  obliged 
to  evacuate  the  territory.    The  deposition  of  Iturbide,  which  oc- 
Cttrred  soon  after,  removed  all  obstacles  to  a  federation,  the  im- 
pei*ialists  were  confounded,  and  a  constituent  assembly  installed 
on  the  24th  of  June  1823.  On  the  21st  of  July  of  the  same  year, 
independence  was  declared,  and  the  nation  assumed  the  title  of 
*'  The  United  Provinces  of  the  Centre  of  America.'*  Guatemala 
wa3  now  a  sovereign  state.    The  next  year  Colombia  acknow- 
ledged its  independence,  and  on  the  3d  of  August  its  legation 
was  duly  received  in  the  United  States. 

^^^e  cannot  dwell  on  the  political  events  of  this  distracted  coun- 
try  since  the  promulgation  of  the  constitution,  and  the  inaugu- 
ration of  President,  which  took  place  in  1825.    Civil  discord, 
aad  a  series  of  unhappy  struggles,  all  having  the  desire  of  power 
for  their  cause,  still  continue  to  paralyse  the  nation.  A  moment's 
Attention^  however,  will  now  be  bestowed  on  some  statistical 
Particulars,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  brief  sketch  of 
Guatemala  by  Mr.  Thompson,  consisting  of  about  sixty  pages, 
^^nexed  to  the  Official  Visit,  and  which  we  entirely  exempt  from 
^^e  charges  we  brought  against  the  major  portion  of  the  residue 
^^f  his  book. 

In  regard  to  the  boundaries  of  Guatemala,  three  demands  of 
-t^olitical  interest  exist,  viz.   that  of  Mexico  respecting  the  pro- 
'^^iace  of  Chlapa,  and  until  it  is  settled,  the  respective  bounduries 
ithe  two  republics  cannot  be  defined;  next,  that  of  the  Colom- 
ian  government  respecting  the  south-east  coast  of  Honduras, 
^^^t)m  cape  Gracias  k  Dios  to  Veragua,  said  to  have  been  claimed 
^  ^  consequence  of  the  decree  of  San  Lorenzo  in  1803,  which 
^ined  it  to  Granada,  and  took  it  from  Guatemala ;  and,  lastly, 
^  at  with  Great  Britain  respecting  the  line  of  demarcation  be- 
een  the  territories  of  that  republic,  and  his  Majesty's  colony 
t  Balize,  who  by  the  treaty  of  Versailles,  dated  1786,  were  a/- 
<noed  to  cut  mahogany  and  logwood  on  that  part  of  the  Hondu- 
coast 


**In  the  treaty  alluded  to"  says  Mr.  Thompson,  *<  there  is  no  sovereign  right 
^Dide  over  to  his  M ajesbr  to  that  territory,  and  I  have  understood  that  the  boun- 
flaries  between  the  settlement  and  the  then  Spanish  colonies,  now  constituting 
the  Guatemalian  Republic,  were  never  properly  defined.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
add,  that  Guatemala  would  be  naturally  desirous  of  giving  every  facility  towards 
the  final  adjustment  of  such  boundaries,  especially  to  a  nation  whom  they  so 
much  look  up  to  and  respect  as  they  do  Great  Britain ;  and  that  as  far  as  they 
are  eoneemed,  they  would  not,  of  course,  think  of  questioning  any  sovereign  right, 
whieh,  at  any  time,  or  under  any  drcwnstanees,  might  possibly  be  claimM  fry  His 
Brittamic  Modesty  to  the  territory  alluded  to,  and  which  b  of  far  greater  imr'^- 


^^fm 
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tance  as  a  dep6t  for  the  British  trade  with  the  Americtn  Republic^  than  b  fi 

rally  supposed.^' 


M 


Populatioiu        Xohahi 

tantsto  tlte 

6,800,000 

89 

2,000,000 

119 

900,000 1 
1,800,0005 

S9 

mf^ 

1,400,000 

115 

1,100,000 

77 

2,000,000 

15 

The  following  table  of  the  relative  population  of  the 
publics,  gives  the  number  of  inhabitants  to  the  square  leagOBi 

Nanm  of  the  States*  Sqnare  leagnet. 

New  Spain,   -  -  75,830 

Guatemala,     -  -  16,740 

Venezuela,    -  -  33,700 

Granada,        -  -  5%^2b^ 

Peru,       -      -  .  12,150 

Chile,      -       -  -  14,240 

Buenos  Ayres,  -  126,770 

The  five  states  constituting  the  republic  of  Guaterndfa^flf 
Guatemala,  San  Salvador,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  Coafa  Bl 
These  are  divided  into  forty-five  partidos  or  distrietfly  eaeh  tiA 
its  capital  or  head  settlement,  and  these  again  contain,  bed 
the  capitals,  two  hundred  and  fifty-three  minor  towna  and  Tillip 
Very  interesting  tables  are  given  of  the  difierent  states^  dfabfil 
and  towns,  with  their  respective  productions  and  manafiMArij 
from  which  it  is  deduced  that  the  productions  common  totimfim 
territory  of  Cruatemalaj  and  therefore  the  sources  of  the  pMM 
and  prospective  wealth  of  its  towns,  are,  cochineal,  indigOi  lihl 
CO,  cotton,  wheat,  maize,  &c. — that  it  has  a  few  manufactiin% 
that  the  Sierras  contain  mineral  and  precious  stones.  For 
count  of  the  financial  and  commercial  concerns  of  the  coimtq^ 
for  other  interesting  statistical  matter,  we  refer  the  readier 
sketch  of  which  we  have  already  spoken.  For  the 
of  the  curious  in  human  varieties,  we  give  the  following 
denominations  of  fifteen  castes  of  mesclados  or  mustees,  ' 
the  author  from  a  picture  gallery  at  San  Angel,  near  Mi 

Mestisa,  born  of  a  Spaniard  and  Indian  woman. 

Castisa,  a  Mestisa  woman  and  Spaniard. 

Espailola,  a  Castiso  and  Spanish  woman. 

Mulato,  a  Spanish  woman  and  negro. 

Morisco,  a  Mulato  woman  and  Spaniard. 

Albina,  a  Morisco  and  Spanish  woman. 

Tornatras,  an  Albino  and  Spanish  woman.  ,f 

Tenteenelaire,      a  Tornatras  and  Spanish  woman.       ^^ 

Lovo,  an  Indian  woman  and  negro.  l^i 

Caribujo,  an  Indian  woman  and  Lovo.  > 

Barsino,  a  Coyote  and  Mulato  woman. 
Grifo,  a  Negro  woman  and  Lovo^ 

Albarazado,  a  Coyote  and  Indian  woman. 

Charrisa,  a  Mestisa  woman  and  Indian. 

Mechino,  a  Leva  woman  and  Coyote. 
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Gulf;  and  as  these  two  conditions  do  not  coincide  to  such  a  d^ 
gree  as  to  allow  uninterrupted  navigation,  it  is  very  prDhshte 
that  these  canals,  though  highly  useful  and  necessary  for  the  eQ» 
mercial  prosperity  of  Egypt,  would  produce  no  great  revofaitifli 
in  the  East  India  trade.*  The  isthmus  of  Suez  is  lAO'w  about » 
venty  miles  wide ;  Malte  Brun  makes  the  surface  of  the  Medill^ 
ranean  about  thirty  feet  lower  than  the  water  in  the  Gulf  rf 
Suez ;  and  Humboldt  says  the  French  engineers  found  it  only  A 
toises,  or  about  twenty  feett 

But  it  is  asked  what  are  the  vast  advantages  which  the  f» 
ject  promises?  To  this  it  has  been  answered,  that  the  advant^H 
of  the  junction  are  as  various  as  the  numerous  branches  of  Inh 
which  would  be  either  facilitated  or  called  into  existeooe.  Us 
intercourse  of  Europe  and  America  would  be  immi 
mented ;  the  South  Sea  trade,  the  Whale  fisheries  the 
for  working  the  mines  in  the  central  provinces^  in  Chile  ffl 
Peru,  would  be  increased ;  and  the  voyage  to  the  East  Inii^ 
China,  and  the  islands  in  those  remote  seas,  would  be  shoitBMi 
in  a  remarkable  degree ;  besides  saving  so  much  time,  end 
ing  so  many  risks  incurred  by  the  circumnavieation  of  the 
great  Southern  Capes.  The  whole  qf  these  trades^  iitM 
would  be  oarried  on  through  the  new  channel  t 

*  Malte  Brun  v.  iii.  p.  443.  f  Polit  Es.  on  N.  8.  v.  L  p. 

t  **Wc  are  tempted  to  dwell,"  says  the  Edinburg  Reriew^  *"ftr  a  i 
upon  the  prospects  which  the  accomplishment  of  this  splendidt  bet  not 
enterprise,  opens  to  our  nation.    It  is  not  merely  the  iromeiiie  coimngnoi 
western  shores  of  America,  extending  almost  from  pole  to  pole^  .UuNt  ia  bnB|lfc^ 
as  it  were,  to  our  door  { it  is  not  the  intrinsicalfy  important,  Uiough  oompmllH 
moderate  branch  of  our  commerce,  that  of  the  South  Sea  Wbidei%  that  wDliliB 


undergo  a  complete  rerolution,  by  saving  the  tedious  and  ^tu^pegam  vipp 
round  Cape  Horn : — the  whole  of  those  immense  interests  which  we  hMS^ 
sited  in  the  regions  of  Asia,  become  augmented  in  Talue^  to  a  degree  wlddk^ 
present,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive,  by  obtaining  direct  access  to  them  eeraiiW 
Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  the  same  thing,  as  if  by  some  great  rerolatiQii  of  tlie  ~"'*^ 
our  eastern  possessions  were  brought  nearer  to  us.  The  toji|^  aemai 
fie,  the  winds  both  for  the  eastern  and  western  passage  being  fiur  and  , 
is  so  expeditious  and  steady^  that  the  arriral  of  the  ships  may  be  calcubtali 
most  with  the  accuracy  of  a  mail-coach.    Immense  would  be  tT     '     "^      ~^ 

would  immediately  begin  to  cover  that  ocean,  by  denoDUBadon „    

riches  of  India  and  of  China  would  move  towaitls  America.    The  riches  ef  I 


rope  and  America  would  move  towards  Asia.  Vast  dep6ts  would  be  fytmtAf 
the  great  commercial  towns,  which  would  immediately  arise  at  the  two  etfHip 
ties  of  the  central  canal : — the  goods  would  be  in  a  course  of  perpetual  pMiP 
from  one  depdt  to  the  other  i  and  would  be  received  by  the  shipa^  es  th^aat 
ed,  which  were  prepared  to  convey  them  to  their  ultimate  destinatioib 

"Is  it  too  much  to  hope,  that  China  and  Japan  themselves^  thus  broittAaM 
much  nearer  the  influence  of  European  civilization,  much  sore  eomtennfail 
powerfully  subject  to  its  operation,  would  not  be  able  to  resist  the 
pression,  but  would  soon  receive  important  changes  in  ideaa^  srt%  m 
institutions?  The  hope  rests^  at  least,  on  such  strong  foundiatioiii^  that  it  j 
to  rise  even  to  certainty ; — and  then,  what  glorious  results  might  be 
from  the  whole  of  Asia,  that  vast  proportion  of  the  earth,  whicb»  e?eii  i 
favoured  parts,  has  been  in  all  ages  condemned  to  semi-barbsriiiiv  and 
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TliB  subject  attracted  the  attention  of  Humboldt,  whose  genius 
per'vaded  all  New  Spain,  (under  which  denomination  was  for- 
merly included  Guatemala)  few  subjects  connected  with  which 
interesting  country  escaped  his  sagacity.    It  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  however,  that  this  eminent  traveller  visited  New  Spain 
under  restrictions  of  a  peculiar  kind.    Spain  waved  her  jealousy 
in  his  favour,  and  granted  him  a  permission  conceded  to  none 
dae.    Of  this  permission,  the  Baron  was  a  man  of  too  much  ho- 
i^our  to  take  an  improper  advantage.  Accordingly,  the  confidence 
which  under  other  circumstances  would  naturally  be  yielded  to 
I^im,  must  on  particular  points  be  given  with  some  grains  of  al- 
^^>wance,  since  a  principle  of  delicacy  forbade  his  speaking  on 
^^rtain  matters,  while  on  other  occasions,  it  prompted  him  to 
^^^mnlfle  no  odier  opinions  than  those  which  harmonized  with 
^'^  le  policy  of  the  Spanish  government 

nmnboldt  presents  nine  diflferent  points,  which  at  various  times 
^ve  fixed  attention,  and  which  offer  greater  or  less  probability 
'ilher  of  canal  or  interior  river  communication.    These  we  will 
ly  enumerate.    And  first, 
In  54^  37'  of  north  latitude,  the  sources  of  the  river  of  Peace 
Ounigigab  approach  within  seven  leagues  of  the  Tacoutche 
^^esse,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Columbia  river.  The  first 
^^^-isemboffues  into  the  Northern  Ocean  through  the  Slave  lake 
Mawenzie  river ;  the  second,  or  Columbia,  enters  the  Paci- 
to  the  south  of  Nootka  Sound. 

Second.  In  latitude  40^  north,  the  Rio  del  Norte,  or  Rio  Bra- 

[o,  which  flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  only  separated  from 

Colorado  by  a  mountainous  tract  of  from  twelve  to  thirteen 

ID  breadth. 

*hird.  In  16^  north  latitude,  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuan tepee  com- 

the  sources  of  the  Huasacualco,  which  is  discharged  into 

Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  sources  of  the  Chimalapa,  the  waters 

»1  which  last  mix  with  those  of  the  Pacific  near  the  bar  of  St 

'ranciseo.    In  the  year  1800,  a  road  was  completed  from  the 

(^  Tehuantepec,  by  means  of  which  the  Huasacualco  formed 

^^  reality  a  commercial  communication  between  the  two  oceans. 

Fourth.  The  mat  lake  of  Nicaragua  communicates  not  only 

'^rith  the  lake  of  Leon  or  Manaqua,  but  also  on  the  east  with  the 

;^tlaattc.    A  canal,  he  supposes,  might  be  cut  either  across  the 

isthmus  which  separates  the  lake  from  the  Gulf  of  PapagayOy  or 

^iei  of  despotic  power?  One  thing,  at  least,  is  certain,  that  South  America,  which 
■bifida  so  wmdk  io  need  of  industrious  inhabitants,  would  receive  myriads  of  la- 
bonoua  ClmieflCy  who  already  swarm  in  all  parts  of  the  eastern  Archioelaspo  in 
qocflt  of  emplojiaBent  and  of  food.    This,  to  her,  would  be  an  acr'  "  *n. 

credible  importence :  and  the  connexion  Uius  formed  between  the ' 
would  atiD  fiirther  tend  to  accelerate  the  acquisition  of  enlig^te 
dirilized  maiiiiera  in  China  herself. — Vol  xiii.  p.  285.  Januaiy,  II 
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through  lake  Lieon,  across  to  the  river  Testa.    Of  these,  how- 
ever, we  will  have  occasion  to  speak  more  diffusely  hereafter. 

Fifth.  By  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  by  means  of  the  ChsgR% 
or  direct  to  Porto  Bello,  or  by  other  routes  in  this  region^  mich 
are  discussed  at  some  length  in  the  Political  Elssay. 

Sixth.  South-east  of  Panama,  on  the  Pacific,  between  CapelL 
Miguel  and  Corrientes,  is  the  port  and  bay  of  Cupica*  FromCli» 
pica,  for  several  leagues,  extends  a  route  quite  level  and  prapi 
for  a  canal  to  the  river  Naipi,  flowing  into  the  Atrato,  whichHiif 
enters  the  Atlantic.  <<We  might  almost  say,''  remarks  Ybm^ 
boldt,  ^  that  the  eround  between  Cupica  and  the  mouth  of  flii 
Atrato,  is  the  only  part  of  all  America  where  the  chain  of  At 
Andes  is  entirely  broken.''^  This  appears  to  be  a  mistake^  siMi 
the  author  notices  that  the  river  St  Juan  which  fidla  into  Ai 
Pacific,  and  the  Atrato  into  the  Caribbean  Sea,  ofier  by  the  Bl^ 
padura  an  unbroken  navigation  from  sea  to  sea;  of  counsAl 
chain  of  the  Andes  is  broKcn  here. 

Seventh.  In  the  interior  of  the  province  of  Choco,  a  onall » 
vine  unites  the  river  St  Juan  and  the  small  river  Quito.  THk 
in  conjunction  with  several  others,  forms  the  Atrato,  which  di^ 
charges  into  the  Atlantic,  while  the  St  Juan  flows  into  the  Soil 
Sea.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact,  and  now  well  known,  fli^ 
monk  of  Novita  employed  his  parishioners  to  dig  a  small 
in  the  ravine  of  Raspadura,  by  means  of  which,  when  &e 
were  abundant,  canoes  loaded  with  cacao  pcused  frammmU 
sea!  This  communication  is  said,  by  Humboldt,  to  have 
from  1788,  entirely  unknown  in  Europe;  but  the  iact  is,  it 
known  more  than  a  century,  and  thus  it  appears  that  a  canial  c 
munication  has  actually  existed  here,  uniting  On  the  o 
coasts,  points  seventy-five  leagues  distant 

Eighth.  To  the  north  of  Lima,  in  Peru,  is  .the  river  GosDlil 
or  Huallaga.  The  sources  of  the  Huanaco,  which  nine  intoS 
latter,  are  only  about  five  leagues  from  the  Huaru,  which 
into  tiie  Pacific.  The  nature  of  the  ground  here  renders  a 
impracticable ;  but  a  road  from  the  capital  of  Peru  to  the  HaanaM^ 
would  facilitate  the  transport  of  goods  to  Europe.  By  thia  fkm^ 
nel,  the  productions  of  Peru  might  be  carried  to  the  Grand  fta% 
in  Brazil,  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  river  Amazon,  in  five  weshh 
while  a  voyage  round  Cape  Horn  would  require,  perhaps^T^I 
many  months. 

Ninth.  The  last  project  was  based  upon  the  supposition  tU 
the  Bay  of  St.  George,  on  the  east  coast  of  Pata^oniSy  penetiitai 
farther  into  the  land  than  subsequent  investigation  proved  tab 
correct  Consequently,  there  is  no  occasion  to  dwell  upon  lUi 
section.     In  a  retrospect  of  these  points  of  communication  1^ 

•  Pol.  Es.  vol.  i.  p.  40. 
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ti^r^n  the  two  oceans,  by  the  junction  of  the  neighbouring  rivers 
eitJier  by  canals  or  carriage  roads,  Humboldt  recommends  a  sur- 
vey of  the  Isthmus  of  Guasacualco,  the  lake  Nicaragua,  the  re- 
non  between  Cruces  on  the  Chagres,  and  Panama,  and  between 
Cupica  and  the  river  Naipi,  as  a  means  which  would  enable  us 
\x^  make  an  election  whether  this  gigantic  undertaking  should  be 
executed  at  Mexico  or  Darien  ;  an  undertaking  calculated  to  im- 
inortalize  the  government  by  whom  it  may  be  carried  into  effect 
Of  all  these  schemes,  that  by  the  lake  of  Nicaragua  seems  to 
hmve  offered  most  facilities,  and  to  have  occupied  the  greatest 
iliaffe  of  recent  attention.  Accordingly,  sundry  plans  were  set  on 
foot  by  English  capitalists,  and  an  association  formed  for  cutting 
ft  canal  between  lake   Leon  and   the  river  Tosta.    From  the 
pvospectus  of  the  committee,  it  appears  that  this  line  was  long 
KQown^  and  deemed  practicable,  but  was  concealed  by  the  policy 
of  Spain,  and  that  the  drawings  relating  to  it  were  obtained  ac- 
tidentally  by  a  gentleman  residing  at  the  Court  of  Madrid.  These 
documents  state,  that  in  the  province  of  Nicaragua,  in  10^  10' 
^crth  latitude,  the  River  San  Juan  falls  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean; 
^bat  it  is  navigable  from  the  sea  to  the  lake  for  ships  of  two  bun- 
dled or  three  hundred  tons  burden ;  but  that  it  may  be  made  na- 
/^pble  for  the  largest  vessels,  the    passage  being  at  present 
^Mructed  by  ships  sunk  by  the  Spaniards  for  the  purpose  of 
C^venting  the  intrusion  of  foreign  navigators. 

Another  line  of  communication  specified  by  the  document,  is 
I^xesented  from  the  lake  Licon,  on  the  southern  shores  of  which  is 
Situated  the  town  of  Tipitapa.  From  hence  a  canal  might  be  cut 
^^to  another  river  of  the  name  of  San  Juan,  which  empties  into 
^Ihe  Pacific  by  the  port  of  that  name,  in  the  Gulf  of  Papagayo. 
^tlie  distance  from  Uie  lake  Leon  to  where  the  cut  would  strike 
^lie  San  Juan,  is  twelve  miles;  the  whole  distance  to  the  Pacific 
^^lout  thirty. 

But  the  river  San  Juan  has  been  represented  as  innavigable 

^  large  ships,  and  maps  and  charts  of  South  America  have  so 

^^escrited  it    Nothing  is  more  fallacious ;  for  it  is  a  well  known 

"^aet,  that  the  Spaniards  prohibited  the  navigation  of  this  river 

'^^der  penalty  of  death,  that  they  sank  hulks,  and  fortified  its 

^Dtrance.    It  is  also  well  known,  adds  the  document,  that  Spain 

lurs  often  wilfully  misdescribed  the  nature  of  some  of  her  South 

Jlmerican  colonies,  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  other  nations;  and 

only  since  the  establishment  of  the  independence  of  those  coun- 

tries,  could  foreigners  land  on  their  shores.    From  the  estimates 

made  by  the  company,  it  was  calculated  that  the  profits  to  accrue 

firom  the  tolls  of  vessels  passing  and  repassing,  would  be  suffi- 

cienty  after  defraying  all  expenses,  to  replace,  in  the  course  of 

ten  years,  the  original  capital,  besides  giving  in  the  interim  a 

considerable  dividend. 
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About  this  time,  Mr.  Tbompson  infoi-ma  us,  there  were  two 
companies  formed  in  England,  for  the  general  purposes  of  eSeciiu^ 
by  steam  navii^ation  or  otherwise,  a  water  communication  bcttren 
the  oceans.  Proposals  were  made,  bearibg  date  the  8th  Septen>- 
bcr  1824,  to  accomplish  this  at  the  point  in  question,  by  mik 
British  merchants,  without  any  expense  lo  the  gOTerninenl,  pro- 
vided the  latter  would  f^ivc  the  projectors  every  necessary  aasifr 
sDce.  On  the  2nd  of  February  1825,  other  propositions  iren 
made  by  some  merchants  of  the  United  States,  and  signed  br 
Colonel  Charles  Bourko  and  Mr.  Matthew  Llanos.  The  lenu 
proposed  to  giro  to  the  government,  it  is  said,  tn-enty  pa 
cent,  on  the  annual  product  of  the  tolls  to  be  paid  by  vemi 
passing  through  the  canal,  and  after  tfae  expiration  of  a  ttpeoGt 
lerm,  the  canal  was  to  become  the  exclusive  property  of  thexo- 
rernmcnt  The  conditions  required  were ;  first — An  exduan 
privilege  for  the  purpose.  Second — An  exclusive  privilege  fw 
navigation  by  steam  tnats  on  the  rivers,  tnd  on  the  wateni  of  tbt 
three  provinces,  as  far  as  the  Utke  whetc  the  said  canal  it  to  bi 
opened.  Third — Permission  to  cut  wood  in  the  said  proviiMx. 
Fourth — Exemption  from  duty  on  the  introduction  of  ^;oi>ds  «■ 
account  of  the  company,  until  the  canal  be  comfdeted.  ' 

"Oflhe»bove  propomtioni,"  mj* Mr.  T.  "oathepnrt  oTHesws.  Darcl*r^^ 
Co.,  and  of  tlie  mercnanti  of  the  United  Slater  ho  ipecifie  notice  ajipifvtJV 
liave  been  taken  t  but  on  tlie  I6th  June  1S35,  tbe  Congress  na-oFd  ■  lireic.^ 
whicb  obtained  the  ipprobition  of  the  Senate  on  the  lltd  July.  &»>{  ..  .ti^I 

firined  by  the  eieculivc  on  the  12th  of  that  month,  whi^li  pn.Tiiv-  ■■■- 

and  asnitance  of  the  state  toanv  parties  vrbo  wouH  miikM^kr  . 
torecopiiie,  a<  a  public  debt,  the  raongr  expended  ■"  il^i  > 
pn^ge  dues  to  be  applied  to  paying  off  the  capital  '.w't.  .:>  ' 
Mliufy  the  interest  thereon,  deducting,  firat,  the  eipeinc  . ! 
the  laid  canal  >Iib1I  require,  the  coaU  of  collectinp;  ilir  >lii(\.  ^ 
roritadefenccithenBTiration  tobcfree  toaHnatitms  frit'i-lt, 
out  any  privilege  or  eicTuaion. 

"On  the  let  August,  1B25,  the  exccutlreeitcndd  tlie  iim-  '  '  r 
domIs  to  six  months  longer.    The  consequence  ha.  !.■'■"  tKb>   ■ 
have  before  atated,  stepped  in  and  poasesacd  Ihei'.    !i 
When  I  left  the  republic,  I  felt  aaiured  that  it  woul 
cution  by  Ibc  British,  and  I  cannot  suppreu  my  >  <  . 
should  have  the  eiclusive  honour,  to  la;  nothing  (><  i  .. 
an  enterprise  1— for  it  is  one  which  can  be  but  tmrc  tllcctnl 
Rdiievements  of  eventful  time." 

Mr.  Thompson  has  given  us  a  valuable  ehart,  >I 
visions  of  the  five  states  of  Central  America,  aiia«t 
ideal  sketch,  pointing  out  the  facility  with  nhicli 
tion  may  be  made  between  the  oceans,  by  the  \    "' 
San  Juan,  in  the  Pacific  ;  the  navigation  of  1*^ 
on  the  opposite  side  being  assumed  as 
obtained  a  "  Table  of  levels,"  talcen 
of  the  Lake  and  the  South  Sea,  from  which  : 
former  is  forty-four  yards,  Spanish,  and  a  fnd 
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of  the  other.  It  is  aim  remarked,  that  although,  in  all  the  maps 
ertaint,  the  intervening  tract  is  represented  as  mountainous,  the 
zreatest  actual  heisht  of  the  land  is  only  19  feet  1  inch.  The 
distance  between  me  lake  and  the  sea,  at  the  proposed  commu- 
nication, is  only  4  leagues,  4687  yards,  of  7000  yards  Spanish 
to  the  league.* 

Here  let  us  pause  a  moment     We  stated  above,  that  Mr. 

Thompson's  mysterious  observation  upon  Don  Mateo's  siesta  was 

the  most  formidable  and  obscure  passage  in  his  book;  but  we  are 

now  compelled  to  give  up  diat  first  impression  in  favour  of  the  pre- 

eniinent  obscurity  of  the  «  Table  of  Levels."   We  are  not  fami- 

Uar  with  the  Shibboleth  of  topography,  but  we  must  be  permitted 

te  express  a  shrewd  doubt  whether  any  engineer  could  make  Mr. 

I^hompson's  **  Table  of  Levels"  quadrate  with  common  sense. 

^^e  would  not  willingly  tire  the  reader  with  <<sums  in  Gibral- 

^T ;"  but  the  arithmetical  confusion  is  so  inextricable,  that  we 

^^^lieve  the  author  understood  the  matter  no  better  than  we  do 

^Uraelves.    If  .the  levels  commence  at  the  South  Sea,  as  is  ex- 

tdf  and  if  the  caption  of  descents  and  ascents  be  correct, 

instead  of  the  lake  being  133  feet  11  inches  and  7  linest 

^^ve  the  surface  or  level  of  the  South  Sea,  it  must  needs  be  that 

^^mber  of  feet,  inches,  and  lines,  below  it ;  but  the  fact  is,  the 

results  could  only  have  been  obtained  by  inverting  the 

ption,  or  substituting  ascents  and  descents  for  descents  and 

^^cents.  Again,  if  the  tevels  were  really  begun  at  the  South  Sea, 

^^id  the  caption  be  correct,  the  land  at  level  219,  which  is  set 

^fBwn  at  19  feet  1  inch  above  the  level  of  the  lake,  is  365  feet  1 

and  2  lines  below  that  point,  or  233  feet  5  inches  and  8  lines 

ow  the  South  Sea,  which  is  hardly  probable ;  but  if,  on  the 

tdier  hand,  the  descents  and  ascents  be  inverted,  with  the  same 

ndition  of  commencing  at  the  South  Sea,  the  level  219  is  101 

10  inches  and  2  lines  above  the  lake,  or  233  feet  5  inches 

^d  8  lines  above  the  South  Sea. 

But  to  return — ^looking  at  the  isthmus,  which  is  the  true  point 

i  separation  between  North  and  South  America,  and  destined, 

^  some  day,  not  remote,  to  become  the  medium  of  as  great  a  re- 

^^lution  in  the  channels  of  commerce — ^by  means  of  a  canal  be- 

^         n  the  two  great  oceans — as  that  produced  by  the  doubling  of 

e  A&ican  capes ;  it  produces  surprise  that  there  is  no  accurate, 

'  even  plausible  account  of  its  topography.  The  Spanish  policy 

'Vras,  no  doubt,  successful  in  this,  but  the  accounts  published  since 

'^lie  revolution  have  not  improved  upon  what  was  generally  known 

%)eiore ;  and  in  fact  the  earliest  public  accounts  we  have,  those  of 

•  Appeodix  to  Hist  and  SUt  Sketchy  j^,  520. 

f  The  ^ffeiencc^  by  the  way,  of  this  sum  of  descents  and  aacent%  should  be 
131  lect  7  inches  and  6  lines,  instead  of  133  feet  11  inches  and  7  lines.    Bu^ 
r  \        HetTcn  defend  oi  from  such  a  bbyrinth  of  blunders! 
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Dampier  and  Wafer,  in  1631,  are  more  satisfactory  than  any  fi 
be  found  in  more  than  twenty  professed  expositions.   It  may  nb 
serve  literary  inquiry,  since  no  complete  exhibition  hasyetbea 
published,  to  know  some  historical  facts  in  relation  to  iL 
A  survey  was  made  by  authorized  Spanish  officers,  but 
never  published,  in  IW 

Dampier  and  Lionel  Wafer  describe  the  bay  of  Pana- 
ma and  its  topography,  in  16S1 
An  account  published  by  Sharp  and  Funnell,  in        •        1708 
An  account  by  Don  Ulloa,  very  defective,  in                      VHk 
A  work  containing  thirty-two  maps,  and  a  survey,  cap- 
tured from  the  Spaniards,  and  published  by  Jefiriea,  in 
London,  in  ITH 

An  account  by  Bryan  Edwards,  in  his  History  of  the 
West  Indies,  ITi 

A  survey  was  made,  with  a  view  to  internal  naviga* 
tion,  by  the  Engineer  Manuel  Galisto,  under  the  Intend- 
ency  of  Don  Gadvez,  178! 

Humboldt's  first  account,  in  his  History  of  New  Spain,    Itt 
Humboldt's  second  account,  in  his  Personal  Narrative    IM 
A  Spanish  hydrographical  chart,  prepared  in  Spain,  bat 
suppressed,  US 

Walton's  account,  very  defective,  Vfi 

Interesting  particulars  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  from 
which  we  made  a  large  extract  in  a  note  above,  for  Janu- 
ary, (supra,  226)  iM 
W.  D.  Robinson's  account,  compiled,  IM 
Captain  Hall's  partial  account,  IM 
A  proposal  made  by  an  American  to  the  Colombian 
Government,  with  a  plan,  but  not  published, 

A  proposal  by  Mr.  Ripley,  an  American,  with  a  plan 
for  a  canal  by  Cupica, 

Captain  Cockrane's  account,  in  his  travels,  very  delu- 
sive, 

A  project  of  Hislop  &  Co.,  a  mercantile  house  of  Ja- 
maica, who  sent  surveyors,  but  they  were  expelled, 

Purdy's  imperfect  account,  Ifl 

Bourke  and  Llanos's,  of  which  we  spoke  above,  Ifl 

Pitman's  compilation  of  various  accounts  and  projects, 
very  defective  and  contradictory, 

A  report  made  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  (not 
published,) 

These  embrace,  we  believe,  nearly  all  the  published 
in  relation  to  the  designs  of  a  canal ;  but  many  points  of  intB 
section  are  said  to  exist,  by  which  a  canal  would  be  practieiU 
at  half  the  expense,  and  without  a  tenth  of  the  dimcultiei^  b 
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wHich  the  canal  between  the  two  seas  was  constructed  in  Scotr 
land. 

'Xhe  subject  which  next  engages  attention,  is  that  of  antiquities, 
touching  which  we  will  offer  a  few  particulars,  such  as  our  limit- 
ed space  permits.    On  a  former  occasion,  we  observed,  that  all 
A.m erica,  both  North  and  South,  abounded  with  archaeological  re- 
mains, and  we  made  particular  allusion  to  Central  America.* 
Very  few  portions  of  the  New  World  have  been  so  satisfactorily 
WLamined  as  New  Spain,  a  denomination,  which,  as  was  said  be- 
fore, included  Guatemala.    The  learned  researches  of  Humboldt 
lunve  brought  us  acquainted  with  a  prodigious  number  of  remark- 
able objects  in  Mexico,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  more  of 
hia  time  was  devoted  to  the  examination  of  the  region  of  Guate- 
Qiala ;  for  though  the  connexion  of  the  two  countries  was  always, 
^Ten  before  the  conquest,   very  intimate,  yet  of  the  one   we 
know  much ;  while  of  the  other  we  still  remain  exceedingly  ig- 
OcranL 

We  know  enough  of  the  civilized  nations  who  inhabited  this 
Continent  anterior  to  the  Spanish  conquest,  to  inflame  curiosity, 
^tid  to  make  us  ,also  deeply  deplore  the  exuberance  of  fanatical 
'oily,  which  impelled  the  Spaniards  to  destroy  all  the  annals,  and 
■"^eords,  and  monuments  of  the  Americans,  on  which  they  could 
l^y  their  Vandal  hands.    Some  of  these,  however,  were  inde- 
v^ctible,  and  others,  fortunately,  escaped  the  fury  of  Bishop 
Zoioaraga,  a  monk,  the  Spanish  Omar — who  undertook  the  anni- 
hilation of  whatever  related  to  the  worship,  antiquities,  and  his- 
tory of  America.    At  a  later  period,  the  Chevalier  Boturini,  a 
Milanese,  inspired  with  an  ardent  desire  of  investigating  the 
^tiquities,  and  anxious  to  preserve  what  might  have  survived 
the  flame  of  religious  persecution,  visited  this  country,  and  col- 
lected invaluable  materials.    The  student  who  reads  the  catalogue 
<^the  Chevalier's  <^Mus6o  Indiano,'^  printed  at  the  end  of  his 
admirable  work,  will  deplore  the  jaundiced  and  suspicious  policy 
^  Spain,  which,  on  an  idle  imagination,  flung  this  philosopher 
in  irons,  and  deprived  the  world  of  the  fruits  of  his  labour.    He 
^^  subsequently  released,  and  declared  innocent,  but  he  never 
levered  his  property.    Humboldt  relates,  that  these  valuable 
(dies  were  preserved  with  so  little  care,  'Uhat  there  scarcely 
ttists  at  present  an  eighth  part  of  the  hieroglyphical  manuscripts 
taken  from  the  Italian  traveller.^'  It  is  impossible  to  contemplate 
80  serious  a  loss  without  emotions  of  poignant  regret     From 
the  native  authors  alone,  couU  sufficient  light  be  expected,  to 
cleur  up  the  obscurity  which  invested  the  history  of  the  New 
World,  or  as  Boturini  himself  emphatically  says,  <<en  una  noche 
tan  obscura,  en  un  mar  de  tantas  literarias  tormentas,  en  tantos 

*  American  Quarteriy»  Sept.  1831^1.  153. 
VOL.  XI. — HO.  21.  30 
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escollos  de  difficultades,  no  halI6  otraluz,  otracalmai  otropuerto^ 
que  en  las  historias  de  los  mismos  ludios."* 

The  great  question  concerning  the  original  of  the  popaktioo 
of  America,  which  has  now  nearly  ceasea  to  agitate  the  leanrf 
world,  it  is  observed,  is  not  properly  the  province  of  history  ;anl 
it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  in  every  corner  of  the  earth,  and  it 
every  period  of  time,  have  been  found  people  who  regwdai 
themselves  as  autochthones.    Obscure  aboriginal  .traditions  (rftk 
New  World,  constantly  point  back  to  a  remote  original  fromlhi 
Old;  and  though  the  respective  languages  su{^Iy  feeble  traeeirf 
ancient  communication,  yet  the  connexion  is  eonyincingly  illoi- 
trated  by  the  cosmogonies,  the  monuments,  the  hiero£l]rpliic% 
and  institutions,  of  the  Americans  and  the  Asiatics.    It  u  ■•■ 
gular  that  no  historical  fact  or  tradition  connects  the  natives  d 
South  America  with  those  north  of  the  isthmus  of  Panamai  9ai 
the  annals  of  the  Mexican  empire  ascend  to  the  sixth  centiny  d 
the  Christian  era ;  yet  their  respective  political  and  religious  hi^ 
tories  are  fraught  with  extraordinary  coincidences.     Men  wilk 
beards,  and  clearer  complexions  than  any  American  natioDy 
denly  made  their  appearance,  their  place  of  birth  unknown, 
ing  Uie  titles  of  priests,  legislators,  and  friends  of  peace  and  tti 
arts,  and  created  miraculous  chants  in  the  policy  of  these  St 
ferent  people.    Quetzalcoatl,  Bochica,  and  Manco  Capac,  are  tti 
sacred  titles  borne  by  these  venerated  and  mysterious  baB|^ 
whose  history  is  intermixed  with  miracles,  religious  fictions^  ii 
allegories.    Some  learned  writers  supposed  these  personages  to 
be  descendants  of  those  Scandinavians  who  in  the  eleventh  Wt 
tury  visited  Greenland,  Newfoundland,  and,  perhaps.  Nova  Ss^ 
tia ;  but  Humboldt  thinks  every  consideration  leads  us  rmthor  to 
look  towards  Eastern  Asia  for  their  original.t 

Humboldt  dwells  upon  whatever  tends  to  throw  light  upon  tti 
analogies  of  the  two  worlds,  in  the  latter  of  which,  surprise  VNP 
not  a  little  excited  by  discovering,  at  the  period  of  the  conqQei^ 
those  ancient  institutions,  religious  notions,  and  style  of  arellit8^ 
ture,  which  in  Asia  belonged  to  the  dawn  of  civilization,  b 
gives  us,  for  example,  in  one  of  the  plates,  the  statue  of  an  Aite 
priestess,  a  piece  of  sculpture  in  Basalt,  in  which  several  t^if 
are  worthy  to  be  noted.  The,  head-dress  resembles  the  ft^laiitiff 
or  veil  of  the  heads  of  Isis,  the  Sphinxes,  AntinoOs,  and  oftv 
Egyptian  relics,  and  the  greatest  analogy  exists  between  it  aal 
theplaited  drapery  encircling  the  heads  incrusted  on  the  p^lH* 
of  Tentyra.  The  forehead  of  the  figure  is  ornamented  witk  a 
string  ol pearls f  which,  as  they  have  never  been  observed  on  anjr 
Egyptian  statue,  plainly  show  a  communication  between  tba 
ancient  Mexicans  and  California,  where  pearls  abound. 

*  Idea  de  una  Nueva  Hist  General  de  la  Am.  Septentrional,  p.  HQl 
t  Bttearchet^  Introduction,  pasiim. 
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rrhejoyramitiftca/structureS;  or  teocalUsj  found  in  this  countiy, 
are   very  remarkable,  and  resemble  tfaje  Babylonian  monuments 
described  fay  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  Siculus.    <<  Among  thoso 
f^^arms  of  nations/'  says  the  same  learned  writer,    <<whichy 
from  the  seventh  to  the  twelfth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  suc- 
cessively inhabited  the  country  of  Mexico,  five  are  enumerated — 
the  Toltecs,  Cicimecs,  Acolhuans,  TIascaltecs,  and  the  Aztecs, 
who,  notwithstanding  their  political  divisions,  spoke  the  same 
hnguage,  followed  the  same  worship,  and  built  pyramidical  edi* 
fices,  which  they  regarded  as  teoeallisy  that  is  to  say,  the  houses 
of  their  Gk)ds.''    The  Aztecs  or  Mexicans,  who  took  possession 
<>f  the  Equinoctial  region  of  New  Spain  in  1190,  attributed  these 
edifices  to  the  Toltecs,  who  occupied  the  same  country  five  hun- 
dred  years  earlier.  The  fact  isj  they  knew  no  people  anterior  to 
%e  Toltecs,  ir4io  were  a  powerful  and  civilized  race ;  and  it  is 
^nceived  by  no  means  impossible,  that  these  pyramids  may  have 
*>€CQ  constructed  prior  to  the  Toltec  invasion,  which  happened 
^hovii  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  of  our  era.    Humboldt 
^^^emarks,  that  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  no  American  annals 
I^i^ede  the  seventh  century ;  and  that  the  history  of  the  Toltecs 
^liould  be  as  uncertain  as  that  of  the  Pelasgi  and  Ausonians ;  for 
^  learned  author  has  proved  that  the  history  of  the  North  of  Ea- 
^^pe  reaches  only  to  the  tenth  century,  an  epoch  when  Mexico 
"M^is  more  civilized  than  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Russia.    The 
^^jEtecs  built  teocallis  on  the  model  of  those  they  found ;  these 
J^re  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the  Spaniards,  who  did  not, 
however,  succeed  in  obliterating  the  Toltec  monuments,  amone 
'^hich  the  pyramid  of  Cholula  is  the  greatest,  most  ancient,  and 
'^ost  celebrated.    Its  basis  is  twice  as  great  as  that  of  the  pyra- 
^iciid  of  Cheops;  but  its  height  is  represented  as  little  mere  than 
^^^e  pyramid  of  Mycerinus.    In  its  interior  have  been  discovered 
^^rities,iflsed  as  sepulchres,  similar  to  those  which  have  been  dis- 
^^vered  in  the  Egyptian  pyramids. 

This  ereat  Cholulan  monument  had  originally  an  altar  on  iti 
'^'Vp,  dedicated  to  Quetzaleoatl,  whom  we  have  already  mentioned. 
^ie  was  the  Saturn  of  Anahuac  or  Mexico,  and  his  reign  formed 
^Iie  Golden  Ag«  of  that  country.    He  is  said  to  have  governed 
"^e  Mexicans  during  twenty  happy  years,  at  the  expiration  of 
'^hieh  he  disappeared,  havine  previously  assured  them  he  would 
^*etum  and  renew  their  felicity.    It  was  the  posterity  of  this 
%aint,  says  Humboldt,  whom  the  unhappy  Montezuma  thought 
lie  recognised  in  the  soldiers  of  Cortez.     "We  know  by  our 
W>ks,"  said  he  in  his  first  interview  with  the  Spanish  General, 
<<  that  myself  and  those  who  inhabit  this  country  are  not  natives^ 
but  strangers  who  came  from  a  great  distance.    We  know,  also, 
that  the  chief  who  led  our  ancestors  hither,  returned  for  a  cer- 
tain time  to  his  primitive  country,  and  thence  came  back  to 
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those  who  were  here  established.  He  found  them  married  to  the 
women  of  this  land,  having  a  numerous  posterity,  and  livinc  h 
cities  which  they  had  built  Our  ancestors  hearkened  not  to  their 
ancient  masters,  and  he  returned  alone.  We  have  always  beliofcd 
that  his  descendants  would  one  day  come  to  take  poaMflrioD  rf 
this  country.  Since  you  arrive  from  that  region  where  the  !■ 
rises,  and  as  you  assure  me  you  have  long  known  us,  I  euMt 
doubt  but  that  the  king  who  sends  you  is  our  natural  master.** 
One  thine,  however,  appears  to  be  tolerably  well  settled,  whidi 
is,  that  uie  Toltecs  inhabited  Mexico  in  the  seventh  centoij. 
They  came,  it  is  said,  from  the  North  ;  but  whence  ?  There  m 
traces  of  migration  in  California.  By  whom,  howevery  wu  the 
Northern  pa^  of  the  continent,  the  officina  virorum  of  Anwrin 
peopled  ?  It  is  here  that  the  connecting  link  is  gpne  ;  and  the  ob- 
scurity, as  Humboldt  remarks,  which  envelops  the  Mongul  ni 
Tartar  tribes,  seems  to  extend  over  the  whole  history  of  the  nsv 
continent 

The  present  inquiry  opens  too  extensive  a  field  for  our  IhaH^ 
and  in  consequence,  does  not  permit  us  even  to  allude  to  yarisa 
antique  dilapidations  and  vestiges  of  ancient  cities,  which  iIbI 
the  whole  region  of  New  Spain ;  we  shall  therefore  be  constirii* 
ed  to  restrict  our  attention  to  the  remains  of  an  ancient  d^i 
called  by  the  Spaniards  El  Palenquey  concerning  which  niiM- 
rous  autliors  have  spoken  ;  but  which  is  found  more  minvlB^ 
described  in  the  curious  <<  Report"  (penes  nos)  of  Don  Antonio 
del  Rio.t 

Remesal  relates,  that  anciently  some  nations  emigrated  fiaa 
the  region  of  Nicaragua,  and  squatted  in  the  province  criT  Obfr 
pa.:|:  Juarros  quotes  from  Nuilez  de  la  Vega,  who  was-bishdk^ 
Chiapa  at  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  in  whose  <<  Diocesan-iW 
stitutions"  are  preserved  some  curious  particulars  connected  wA 
Votariy  who  makes  so  distinguished  a  figure  in  the  mytholocpoi 
history  of  Guatemala.  The  bishop  mentions,  that  among  uais 
ancient  calendars  and  historical  documents,  which  fell  into  kii 
hands,  he  finds  the  names  of  twenty  founders  of  families,  as  Mi- 
nus or  M ox,  Ygh,  Votan,  Ghanan,  &c.  &c  Among  these,  Y^ 
tan  is  decidedly  the  most  extraordinary  personage,  and  a  ana* 
rate  book,  written  by  Votan  himself,  giving  his  autobiogn^^, 
is  noticed.  In  the  preface  to  his  <<  Constitutions,"  Vega  sajl^ 


*  Researchesy  voL  i.  p.  94  \  and  fint  letter  of  Cortez  to  Charles  the  Fifth. 
tions  21  and  29. 

iThis  "Report"  was  published  in  London,  1822,  in  quarto  i  and  it  entitlid 
escription  of  the  Ruins  of  an  ancient  city,  discovered  near  Pdenqne^  ia  tte 
kingdom  of  Guatemala,  in  Spanish  America  \  translated  from  the  ongiml  US- 
Report  of  Captain  Don  Antonio  Del  Rio  i  followed  by  *  Teatro  Critieo 
no ;'  or,  a  critical  investigation  and  research  into  the  history  of  the  Ar 
by  Dr.  Paul  Felix  Cabrera,  of  the  city  of  New  Guatemala." 
t  Hist,  de  la  Pro?incia  de  Chiapa,  y  Guatemala,  fol.  p.  264. 
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tiaat  Votan  is  the  third  Gentile  placed  in  the  calendars;  he  wrote 
21  historical  tract  in  the  Indian  idiom,- in  which  he  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  places  and  nations  he  had  visited,  and  that  up  to  that 
time  there  remained  in  Teopixca  some  of  his  descendants.     Vo- 
*w  says  of  himself,  that  he  beheld  the  mighty  wall  or  edifice, 
(meaning  the  tower  of  Babel,)  which,  by  command  of  Noah,  his 
S^^ndfather,  was  built  from  earth  to  heaven  ;  and  that  God  ap- 
pointed him  to  visit' America,  and  divide  the  land  ;  and  that  at 
^bel  a  diflferent  language  was  given  to  every  nation.*  Hum- 
^Idt  notices  these  ancient  traditions  of  the  aboriginals  of  Guate- 
JOala,  and  is  particularly  struck  with  the  analogy  between  the 
"^tines  of  Votan  and  the  Scandinavian  Wodan  or  Odin.t 

But  who  this  Votan  is,  whether  a  real  or  emblematic  person- 
age ;  or  whether  he  came  from  Scandinavia,  from  Egypt,  or 
from  Tripoli^  is  equally  difficult  to  determine.  One  fact,  how- 
ler, is  incontrovertible,  namely,  that  Guatemala  was  inhabited 
st  an  exceedingly  remote  period  by  polished  nations,  who,  ac- 
cording to  Juarros  and  others,  appear  to  have  had  some  connexion 
with  Egypt,  as  the  sumptuous  cities  of  Culhuacan  and  Tula,  ves- 
tiges of  which  remain  near  Palenque  and  Ocosingo,  abundantly 
wnonstrate.  It  is  evident,  says  the  same  author,  that  Culhuacan 
onee  rivaled  in  magnificence  the  most  celebrated  capitals  of  the 
^U  world.  Stately  temples,  in  which  many  hieroglyphics,  sym- 
bols, devices,  and  mythological  traces,  have  resisted  the  effects 
of  time ;  portions  of  superb  palaces  still  remain  ;  and  an  aque- 
duct of  sufficient  dimensions  for  a  man  to  walk  upright  in,  yet 
oxists  almost  entire.  :|: 

The  flame  author,  speaking  of  the  vestiges  of  Palenque,  says, 
H  WIS,  doubtless^  the  capital  of  an  empire  whose  history  no  longer 
oxistB.  This  meUt^olis,  he  continues,  like  another  Herculaneum, 
>H>t  indeed  overwhelmed  by  the  torrent  of  another  Vesuvius,  but 
concealed  for  ages  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  desert,  remained  un- 
kiown  till  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  some 
%>aniards,  having  penetrated  the  dreary  solitude,  found  them- 
selves, to  their  great  astonishment,  within  sight  of  the  remains  of 
^bat  had  been  a  superb  city,  of  six  leagues  of  circumference  ; 
^o  solidity  of  its  edifices,  the  stateliness  of  its  palaces,  and  the 
*^gnificence  of  its  public  works,  were  not  surpassed  in  import- 
**^ce  by  its  vast  extent ;  temples,  altars,  deities,  sculptures,  and 
^Onumental  stones,  bear  testimony  to  its  great  antiquity.    The 
"i^roglyphics,  symbols,  and  emblems,  bear  such  a  resemblance 
^  those  of  Egypt,  as  to  encourage  the  supposition  that  a  colony 
^f  that  nation  may  have  founded  the  city  of  Palenque,  or  Culhu- 

*  BoCuriniy  Idea,  8ic.  p.  114.    See,  tlso,  Juar.  208.    And  Cabrera,  io  Del  Bio» 
p.  30. 
t  Httinb.  Bes.  v*  i.  p.  173.  t  Juarroa^  p.  209. 
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acan.  The  same  opinion  may  be  formed  of  Tula^  the  ruins  of 
which  are  still  visible  near  Ocosingo.* 

In  consequence  of  this  discovery.  Captain  Antonio  Del  Bio 
was  ordered  by  the  Spanish  government  to  proceed  thither,  and 
make  another  examination  of  these  ruins,  the  result  of  which  wai 
given  in  the  ^<  Report"  of  that  officer,  submitted  in  the  followinc 
year.  The  translator  of  the  Report  informs  us,  that  the  oricinu 
MS.  was  deposited  among  the  archives  of  the  city  of  New  Gua- 
temala, where  it  might  have  lain  in  oblivion  forever,  had  not  thA 
political  revolution  in  that  country  brought  it  to  light. 

In  obedience  to  his  instructions.  Captain  Del  Rio  rquured  tD 
the  spot,  where  he  arrived  on  the  3d  of  May,  1787,  and  on  the 
5th,  proceeded  to  the  site  of  the  ruined  city,  there  called  Caav 
de  piedras,  (stone  houses.)  The  first  essay  was  accompanied  bT 
great  difficulties;  a  dense  fog  impeded  their  operations,  hy  wfaitt 
also  the  main  building,  surrounded  by  copse  wood,  and  hug^  treei 
in  full  foliage,  and  interwoven,  was  concealed  from  view.  Thia 
compelled  the  party  to  return,  and  an  order  was  issued,  requiriac 
two  hundred  Indians,  well  furnished  with  implements;  by  the  aid 
of  whom,  and  by  felling,  firing,  and  excavating,  there  soon  le-. 
mained  neither  a  window  nor  a  door^way  blocked  up,  a  partititm 
that  was  not  thrown  down,  nor  a  room,  corridor,  court,  tower, 
nor  subterranean  passage,  in  which  excavations  were  not  effected 
from  two  to  three  yards  in  depth. 

From  Palenque,  the  last  town  northward  in  Chiapa  in  a  souths 
westerly  direction,  on  a  ridge  that  divides  Guatemala  from  Yu- 
catan or  Campeachy,  at  the  distance  of  six  miles,  is  the  little  rim 
Micol,  about  half  a  league  beyond  which  the  ruins  are  discoyeredy 
which  obstruct  the  road  for  another  half  league,  after  which  the 
height  is  gained  whereon  the  <<  stone  houses"  are  situated,  fou^ 
teen  in  number,  some  more  dilapidated  than  others,  but  still  hav^ 
ing  many  of  their  apartments  perfectly  discernible. 

A  rectangular  area,  nine  hundred  feet  in  breadth,  by  thirteen 
hundred  feet  long,  presents  a  plain  at  the  base  of  the  hiriieat 
mountain  of  the  ridge,  and  in  the  centre  is  the  largest  of  theae 
structures,  standing  on  a  mound  sixty  feet  high,  and  surrounded 
by  the  other  edifices ;  namely,  five  to  the  northward,  four  to  the 
southward,  one  to  the  south-east,  and  three  to  the  eastward.  la 
all  directions  the  fragments  of  other  fallen  buildings  are  to  be 
seen ;  the  whole  range  of  the  ruins  being  computed  to  extrad 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  miles,  though  the  breadth  is  comp^ 
ratively  small.  From  a  similarity  in  the  choice  of  situations,  as 
well  as  in  a  subterranean  stone  aqueduct,  very  solid  and  durabley 
which  passes  under  the  largest  building,  Del  Rio  thinks  there  ii 
some  ground  for  hazarding  a  conjecture  that  the  Romans  maj 

*  Juarros,  p.  18. 
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^^^  visited  these  regions,  and  that  the  natives  may  have  imbib- 
^>  during  their  stay,  an  idea  of  the  arts. 

The  ehgible  locality,  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  abun- 

"*nce  of  every  thing  necessary  to  comfort  and  tranquillity ;  the 

^i^tity  of  fish  found  in  the  numerous  navigaUe  streams,  and 

^  laborious  workmanship  of  their  buildings,  constructed  with- 

^t  the  use  of  iron  or  other  metals,  justify  the  belief  that  they 

j'^ed  peaceably,  and  enjoyed  truer  felicity  than  is  now  to  be 

found  in  the  concentrated  luxuries  of  modern  cities.    There  is 

'^^•son  to  believe  that  they  kept  up  an  intercourse  with  their 

Kighbours,  and  that  their  chief  commerce  was  carried  on  with 

^e  kingdom  of  Yucatan.    This  is  inferred  from  the  uniformity 

ttid  resemblance  in  their  respective  buildings,  and  from  other 

n^onuments  and  vestiges,  which  plainly  show  that  the  two  nations 

difiered  in  a  very  slight  degree ;  in  proof  of  which  the  author  cites 

0^  description  given  him  by  Thomas  de  Soza,  a  Franciscan  friar, 

^  various  ruins  near  Merida  in  Yucatan,  which  clearly  prove 

the  identity  of  the  people  of  that  kingdom  and  the  ancient  Pa- 

Wncians. 

The  interior  architecture  of  the  large  building,  strongly  re- 
v^mbles  the  Gothic.  The  entrance  is  on  the  east  side,  by  a  portico 
^  corridor  one  hundred  and  eight  feet  in  length,  by  nine  feet 
Ixroad,  supported  by  plain  rectangular  pillars,  without  bases  or 
pedestals,  upon  which  there  are  square  smooth  stones  more  than 
^  foot  thick,  forming  an  architrave,  while  on  the  exterior  super- 
ficies are  species  of  stucco  shields ;  and  over  the  stones,  another 
plain  rectangular  block,  five  feet  long  and  six  broad,  extending 
<>ver  two  of  the  pillars.  Medallions,  or  compartments  in  stucco, 
containing  different  devices,  of  the  same  material,  decorate  the 
diambers ;  and  it  is  presumed,  from  vestiges  of  heads  which  can 
•till  be  traced,  that  they  were  the  busts  of  a  series  of  kings.  Be- 
^^v^n  the  medallions  is  a  range  of  windows  or  niches,  passing 
^m  one  end  of  the  wall  to  the  other,  some  being  square,  and 
pQiers  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross.  Beyond  this  corridor  there 
^  a  sqaare  court,  entered  by  a  flight  of  seven  steps  ;  the  north 
^4e  is  entirely  in  ruins,  but  sufficient  traces  remain  to  show  that 
^\  once  had  a  chamber  and  corridor  similar  to  those  on  the  east 
•ide.  The  south  side  has  four  small  chambers,  with  no  ornament 
^Xeept  two  small  windows  like  those  described.  The  west  side 
Corresponds  to  its  opposite  in  all  respects,  except  that  the  expres- 
810118  of  the  figures  are  more  rude  and  ridiculous.  These  fantas- 
tic and  whimsical  forms  were  probably  delineations  of  some  of 
their  deities. 

Proceeding  in  the  same  direction,  there  is  another  court  similar 
in  length  to  the  last,  but  not  so  broad,  having  a  passage  round  it 
that  communicated  with  the  opposite  side ;  in  this  passage  are 
two  ehamben,  and  an  interior  gallery,  looking  on  one  side  upon 
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the  court  yard,  and  commanding  on  the  other  a  view  of  the  opea 
country.  Here  some  pillars  remain,  on  which  are  relieyos,  which 
apparently  represent  a  mournful  subject,  perhaps  the  sacrifice  of 
some  wretched  Indian,  the  devoted  victim  of  a  sanguinary  religioii. 

On  the  south  side,  the  tower  rises  before  the  view ;  its  heig|ht 
is  near  fifty  feet,  and  to  the  four  existing  stories  of  the  building 
was  perhaps  added  a  fifth  with  a  cupola,  which,  it  is  probable,  t 
once  possessed ;  although  these  piles  diminish  in  size,  and  an 
without  ornament,  yet  their  design  is  singular  and  ingeDiaofr 
The  tower  has  a  well  imitated  artificial  entrance,  as  ivas  proved 
by  making  a  horizontal  excavation  of  about  ten  feet,  which  oooU 
not  be  carried  farther,  as  the  stones  and  earth  slipped  down  in 
large  quantities  from  the  pressure  of  a  solid  body  in  the  centre. 
This  proved  to  be  an  interior  tower,  quite  plain,  with  windowi 
fronting  the  former,  and  giving  light  to  the  steps  which  ascend 
to  its  summit.  Behind  the  four  chambers  already  mentioned 
there  are  two  others  of  larger  dimensions,  and  ornamented  in  (ke 
rude  Indian  style.  Among  the  embellishments  are  some  enamel- 
led stuccos ;  the  Grecian  heads  represent  sacred  objects,  to  whieh 
they  addressed  their  devotions  and  made  their  offerings,  as  the 
attitude  of  the  statues  placed  on  the  sides  denoted.  Beyond  then 
chambers  or  oratories,  and  extending  from  north  to  south,  an 
two  apartments,  each  upwards  of  eighty  feet  in  length,  by  aboMt 
ten  broad,  in  which  was  found  nothing  worthy  of  notice^  except 
an  elliptical  stone  three  feet  above  the  pavement,  the  height  of 
which  was  near  four  feet,  and  the  breadth  three. 

Below  the  elliptical  stone  above  described,  there  is  a  plainree^ 
angular  block,  six  or  seven  feet  long,  by  three  feet  four  inchap 
broad,  and  seven  inches  thick,  placed  upon  four  feet,  in  form  of  a 
table,  with  a  figure  in  bas-relief  in  the  attitude  of  supporting  it 
Various  characters  or  symbols  adorn  the  edges  of  the  tahli^ 
which,  from  their  frequent  occurrence,  must  once  have  had  a  de- 
terminate meaning.  At  the  extremity  of  the  last  mentionid 
apartment,  and  on  a  level  with  the  pavement,  there  is  an  apeiw 
ture  like  a  hatchway,  six  feet  long  and  more  than  three  broad, 
leading  to  a  subterranean  passage  by  a  flight  of  steps,  which,  at  a 
regular  distance,  forms  flats  or  landing  places,  each  having  its  r^ 
spective  door-way.  There  were  various  entrances  to  this  subter- 
ranean avenue,  some  of  which  were  entirely  blocked  up  by  rub- 
bish. On  gaining  the  second  door,  artificial  light  became  n 
sary  to  continue  the  descent  into  this  gloomy  abode,  which 
by  a  very  gentle  declivity.  It  has  a  turning  at  right  angles,  ijpd 
at  the  end  of  the  side  passage  there  is  another  door,  commuaiaii^ 
ing  with  a  chamber  upwards  of  two  hundred  feet  1od|;  ;  beyond 
which  is  another,  leading  to  the  exterior  of  the  edifice.  Nothing 
of  consequence  appeared  here  except  some  plain  stones,  seveaand 
a  half  feet  long  by  three  or  four  feet  broad,  arranged  horiMotaUy 
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upon  four  square  stands  of  masonry,  rising  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
above  the  ground.  These  were  probably  receptacles  for  sleeping, 
^  the  large  stones  were  partitioned  off  in  the  forms  of  alcoves. 
"^  all  the  doors  and  separations  terminated,  and  as  nothing 
^t  stones  and  earth  were  discovered  by  digging,  the  investiga- 
^oa  was  transferred  to  one  of  the  buildings,  situated  on  an  emi- 
^ncc  to  the  south,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  height 
This  edifice,  forming  a  parallelogram,  resembled  the  first  in  its 
^BVUiitecture.    It  has  square  pillars,  an  exterior  gallery,  and  a  sa- 
'<H>n  sixty  feet  long,  by  more  than  ten  broad,  embellished  with 
\  frontispiece,  on  which  are  described  female  figures  as  large  as 
life,  with  children  in  their  arms.    These  representations,  how- 
ever, were  without  heads ;  and  there  were  other  whimsical  de- 
signs, which  ornamented  the  corners  of  the  house. 

Leaving  this  structure,  and  passing  by  the  ruins  of  many  others, 
^hich,  perhaps,  are  only  accessories  to  this  principal  edifice,  the 
declivity  conducts  to  a  little  valley,  whereby  the  approach  to 
another  hou^  in  this  direction  (southerly)  is  practicable.    To 
pie  eastward  of  this  structure  are  three  small  eminences,  form- 
^tig  a  triangle,  upon  each  of  which  is  a  square  building,  fifty-four 
'ieet  long  by  thirty-three  broad,  of  the  same  architecture  as  the 
'crmer,  but  having,  along  their  roofings,  several  superstructures, 
^1x)Qt  nine  feet  high,  resembling  turrets,  covered  with  different 
Ornaments  and  devices  in  stucco.    In  the  interior  of  the  first  of 
^iiese  three  mansions,  at  the  end  of  a  gallery  almost  entirely  di- 
^pidated,  is  a  saloon,  having  a  small  chamber  at  each  extremity, 
Mrnile  in  the  centre  of  the  saloon  stands  an  oratory,  about  ten 
'^  square,  presenting,  on  each  side  of  the  entrance,  a  perpendi- 
cular stone,  whereon  is  portrayed  the  image  of  a  man  in  bas- 
^«Uef.    The  entire  front  of  the  oratory  was  found  occupied  by 
^iiree  stones  joined  together,  on  which  were  allegorical  repre- 
sentations.   The  outward  decoration  was  confined  to  a  sort  of 
^^loulding,  finished  with  small  stucco  bricks,  on  which  were  bas- 
^^liefs;  uie  pavement  of  the  oratory  was  quite  smooth,  and  eight 
^teches  thick,  which  it  was  necessary  to  perforate  to  make  an  ex- 
c^Lvation.    At  about  a  foot  and  a  half  beneath  the  pavement,  was 
'^nd  a  small  round  earthen  vessel,  a  foot  in  diameter,  fitted 
horizontally,  with  a  mixture  of  lime,  to  another  of  the  same  kind: 
^ese  were  removed,  and  the  digging  being  continued,  at  nine 
inches  beneath  was  discovered  a  circular  stone,  and  on  removing 
it,  a  cylindrical  cavity  presented  itself,  about  a  foot  wide,  and 
four  inches  deep,  containing  a  fiint  lance,  two  small  conical  py- 
^lunids  with  the  figure  of  a  heart,  in  dark  crystallized  stone,  very 
common  in  this  country,  and  called  challa.  There  were  also  two 
small  earthen  jars  or  ewers  with  covers,  containing  small  stones, 
and  a  ball  of  vermillion.    This  depository  was  in  the  centre  of 
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the  oratory,  and  in  each  of  the  inner  angles  is  a  similar  eavitf, 
where  other  jars  were  buried. 

Del  Rio  saysy  that  the  subjects  represented  by  the  baa-reliefi^ 
conveyed  to  his  mind  an  idea,  that  it  was  here  tihe  natives  ytot- 
rated,  as  sacred  objects,  the  remains  of  their  heroes ;  and  he  isfia^ 
ther  of  opinion,  that  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  some  ill 
these  structures,  must  be,  that  the  ancient  inhabitantB  lived  ■ 
extreme  darkness.  In  digging  in  various  parts  of  the  groiiiid|i 
few  articles  were  discovered,  among  which  was  an  earthen  vae 
broken  in  pieces,  which  contained  small  pieces  of  ehalloj  intLs 
shape  of  lancets,  or  thin  blades  of  razors;  and  an  earthen  pit 
containing  a  number  of  small  bones,  grinders^  (molares^)  aid 
other  teeth. 

The  original  MS.  of  this  curious  work  appears  to  have  idhi 
into  the  publisher's  hands  in  a  mutilated  condition,  whieh  wll 
account  for  the  incongruities  between  the  text  and  the  acconpi- 
nying  plates.  These  are  seventeen  in  number,  and  one  of  thai 
represents  the  tower  described  above.  The  rest  of  the  pklli 
present  a  variety  of  figures  in  peculiar  attitudes,  and  surroondU 
by,  and  decorated  with,  numberless  outr6  ornaments  ;  among  di 
which  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  thing  like  martial  impb* 
ments.  It  is  impossible  to  give  a  minute  account  of  all  the  plalv; 
but  there  is  one  physiognomical  phenomenon  pervading  all  Ik 
human  figures,  which  must  not  be  omitted  :  this  is,  a  marvdlM 
development  of  the  nasal  organ,  and  an  unnatural  protmaioBrf 
the  nether  lip.  One  of  the  pictorial  representations  of  this  vbhBi 
was  made  use  of  by  Mr.  Humboldt,  to  show  the  extraoidiiMy 
lineaments  of  the  face,  which,  it  is  said,  are  unlike  those  cimf 
nation  now  existing,  or  that  have  been  hitherto  found  in  lit 
sculptured  representations  of  antiquity. 

When  we  reflect  upon  the  advancement  recently  made  in 
ental  literature,  and  the  stupendous  discovery  of  the  aaered 
guage  of  Egypt  that  burst  so  unexpectedly  upon  the  learned  werii^ 
we  cannot  but  lament  the  strange  apathy  which  prevaOa  ll 
present,  in  regard  to  the  monuments  of  the  New  iVorkL-A 
Colebrooke  and  a  Tod  are  engaged  in  unfolding  the  lore  of 
a  Niehbuhr  has  sapped  the  cherished  dogmas  of  Roman 
tory ;  and  ChampHollion  has  already  furnished  the  long  mmfM 
key  of  hieroglyphic  science ;  but  the  wonders  of  the  Ameriott 
continent — within  our  reach — ^before  our  eyes — wonders  vnMtf 
of  the  philosopher,  and  which,  without  all  question,  would  aunlf 
reward  the  time  and  labour  bestowed  upon  them,  are  still  wamh 
ed  to  lie  in  absolute  neglect.  What  might  be  the  result  of  fiv- 
ther  investigation,  it  is  impossible  to  foresee;  but,  already,  saS* 
cient  accounts  of  antique  remains,  and  traditions  of  very  resMli 
and  eventful  periods  of  time,  exist,  to  fill  volumes,  and  it  n  beltefed 
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tli2it  not  one  hundredth  part  of  what  really  do  exist,  has  yet  been 
discovered  and  laid  before  the  public. 

The  monuments  found  in  the  New  World  by  its  conquerors, 
wHo  had  little  leisure,  no  taste,  and  but  limited  opportunities  for 
such  inquiries,  excited  astonishment ;  and  stores  of  learning  were 
soon  exhausted,  with  imperfect  data,  to  explain  their  meaning 
and  origin ;  but  now  that  the  population  is  diffusing  itself  so 
rapidly,  and  such  facilities  of  investigation  arc  afibrded,  we  can- 
not help  hoping  that  the  subject  of  American  antiquities  may 
soon  escape  from  its  present  neglect,  and  receive  the  considera- 
tion and  attention  to  which  it  is  so  justly  entitled  ;  that  the  phi- 
l<>8ophers  of  the  New  World  may  co-operate  with  those  of  the 
Old,  and  be  stimulated  by  their  eenius  and  ardour ;  and  that  the 
"""^searches  of  one  portion  of  the  globe  may  reflect  light  upon  those 
^f  the  other.     Let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  that  although  much  has 
^^tt  developed,  yet  more  remains  concealed ;  a  reflection  well 
^tted  to  quicken  inquiry — that  new  analogies  are  daily  pointed 
^^t  between  the  most  distant  countries,  periods,  and  people ; 
^tit  that  data  are  still  wanting  to  explain,  satisfactorily,  many 
l^lienoraena,  which  we,  at  present,  contemplate  with  stupid  won- 
^«r.  The  events  of  the  present  age,  while  they  are  calculated  to 
^^t  our  confidence  in  the  powers  of  human  intellect,  at  the 
time  bring  the  humbling  conviction  that  the  extent  of  our 
knowledge  is  exceedingly  circumscribed.  But  to  the  present 
^^,  indeed,  the  pleasant  remark  of  Fontenelle  is  peculiarly  ap- 
S^Topriate — La  terre  est  une  vieille  coquette,  elle  tache,  en  vain, 
^rec  sa  parure,  de  cacher  les  rides  de  son  visage. 

No  country  or  people  has  escaped  the  attention  of  those  who 
Employed  their  wits  in  the  grand  question  of  the  American  popu- 
'^tion.    Some  even  contended  that  America  was  peopled  from 
^lie  Old  World  before  the  deluge,  because  we  have  accounts  of 
in  the  New  World,  who,  according  to  Holy  Writ,  were 
^n  antediluvian  race.  The  Grecians,  the  Romans,  iJie  Spaniards, 
Irish,  the  Courlanders,  and  the  Russians ;  the  Egyptians,  Car- 
lasenians,  and  Numidians  ;  the  Israelites,  the  Canaanites,  the  As- 
jmans,  the  Phoenicians,  the  Persians,  the  Tartars,  the  East  In- 
dians, the  Chinese,  and  the  Japanese,  have  been  respectively 
^^TOught  forward  to  support  different  hypotheses  or  systems.  Even 
Plato's  famous  isle  of  Atlantis  was  resorted  to,  to  furnish  mate- 
^Sals  for  the  primitive  population  of  this  continent.  * 

The  indefinite  antiquity  of  the  Americans,  however,  has  been 

inferred,  with  sufiicient  probability,  from  several  considerations. 

^irst,  they  were  found  destitute  of  many  arts  and  inventions, 

^mong  which  may  be  noted  the  use  of  wax  and  oil  for  light, 

necessaries  very  ancient  in  the  Old  World,  and  which,  when 

*  CUvigero's  Hist,  of  Mexico,  vol.  ii.  p.  204. 
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once  discovered,  are  never  forgotten.  Second — they  had  tradi- 
tions of  the  creation  of  the  world — of  the  mother  of  mankind 
falling  from  a  slate  of  happy  innocence-»-of  a  deluee,  and  the 
escape  of  a  single  family  on  a  raft — of  the  building  of  Babelythe 
confusion  of  tongues,  and  dispersion  of  nations  :  out  here  tradi- 
tion failed,  and  they  had  no  farther  knowledge  of  the  moment- 
ons  events  which  afterwards  happened  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  Ea- 
rope.  And,  last,  they  had  retained  no  knowledge  of  the  pea- 
pie  of  the  Old  World,  nor  had  the  latter  any  account  of  the  pih 
sage  of  the  former  to  the  New  World.  This  last  consideratUMf 
which  is  given  by  Clavigero,*  appears  in  part  inaccurate ;  b^ 
cause  both  the  people  of  Mexico,  as  well  as  those  of  the  proyiaee 
of  Chiapa,  had  preserved  dim  and  shadowy  records  of  some  di^ 
tant  people  who  had  once  been  among  them  ;  and  from  the  let* 
ter  of  Cortez  to  Charles  the  Fifth,  it  would  seem  that  the  anrivd 
of  the  Spaniards  was  not  altogether  unexpected  by  the  sulgeeb 
of  Montezuma. 

These  reflections  would  naturally  lead  us  to  the  examination  d 
the  work  of  Doctor  Paul  Felix  Cabrera,  accompanying  the  **He- 
port^^  of  Del  Rio,  in  which  the  monuments  found  by  the  latlff 
are  attempted  to  be  analysed  and  compared  with  those  of  Egypl 
and  other  countries,  and  a  <<  Grand  Solution''  is  confidently  gifta 
of  the  historical  problem  of  the  original  population ;  but  tUi 
would  occupy  more  time  than  we,  and  more  patience  than  our 
readers,  would  be  willing  to  bestow.  Besides,  the  '<  Grand  Soh- 
tion"  has  been  received  with  portentous  indifference^  an  indifiei^ 
ence,  however,  which,  whether  it  spring  from  the  coldness  with 
which  great  truths  are  at  first  universally  greeted,  or  from  Ae 
manifest  futility  of  the  <<  Solution"  itself,  we  are  unable  to  mof- 
ter  sufficient  resolution  to  reprehend. 

In  addition  to  the  information  concerning  the  mysterious  Fi^ 
tarty  taken  from  Nuiiez  de  la  Vega,  Cabrera  gives  some  cuiioui 
notices  from  Don  Ramon  Ordonez  de  Aguiar,  a  native  of  Ciudad 
Real,  whom  he  calls  a  man  of  extraordinary  eenius,  and  who^  it 
appears,  was  employed  in  composing  an  <<Historia  del  Cielo  y 
de  la  Tierra."  The  memoir  of  Votan,  in  the  possession  of  Don 
Ramon,  was  written  in  ordinary  characters  in  the  Tzendal  Ian* 
guage,  and,  it  is  pretended,  was  copied  from  the  original  ii 
hieroglyphics.  At  the  top  of  the  first  leaf  of  this  extraordi* 
nary  historical  MS.,  we  are  told,  the  two  continents  are  painted 
in  different  colours,  iii  two  small  squares,  placed  parallel  to  each 
other  in  the  angles ;  the  one  representing  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa  is  marked  with  two  large  SS,  upon  the  upper  arms  of  two 
bars  drawn  from  the  opposite  angles  of  each  square,  forming  die 


*  Clavigero's  Hist  of  Mexico. — Dissert.  1.  On  the  population  of  America,  t»  il 
p.  200. 
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po^^t  of  onion  in  the  centre;  that  which  indicates  America,  has 

^0  SS  placed  horizontally  on  the  bars.    When  speaking  of  the 

piaces  he  had  visited  on  the  old  continent,  Votan  marks  them  on 

^e  margin  of  each  chapter,  with  an  upright  S,  and  those  of 

•^^erica  with  an  horizontal  c/) .    Between  these  squares  stands 

^e  title  of  the  history,  viz.— '^  Proof  that  I  am  Culcbra,^^ 

(*  anake,)  wliich  title  is  most  lucidly  proved  in  the  body  of  his 

^ork,  by  another  assertion,  viz.  "  that  he  is  Culebra  because  he  is 

^AivimJ^    Now  this  is  a  very  laconic  speech,  and  at  first  sight 

JPpears  quite  inconclusive ;  but  Doctor  Paul  Felix  Cabrera,  with 

^P^Qite  erudition  and  astuteness,  explains  it  much  to  his  own  sa- 

^•faction ;  and  triumphantly  concludes,  (risum  teneatis  amici?) 

«Ja.t  the  mystical  expression  ^^  lam  Culebra  because  lam  Chi- 

•»»»i,"  is  exactly  equivalent  to  "  lam  a  HivitCj  native  of  Tripoli 

in.  Syria  r 

^e  must  now  conclude.  Those  who  regard  this  subject  naso 
^^itinco,  will  already  be  wearied ;  while  others,  whose  curiosity 
18  excited,  may  turn  to  the  '<  Grahd  Solution."  We  have  nothing 
^  add,  except  that  we  should  be  happy  to  see  a  translation  of 
^ofan^s  mystical  tract  This  is  an  age  in  which  the  most  obsti- 
^^te  hieroglyphics  yield  to  patient  and  ingenious  scrutiny ;  and 
^  true  interpretation  of  the  figurative  style  of  this  book  might 
lead  to  odd  results.  The  progress  of  knowledge,  and  rapid  march 
^f  discovery,  are  such,  that  we  are  prepared  for  any  thing.  Within 
^few  years  past,  a  conspicuous  individual  found  out  the  real  <<  So- 
lution'* of  the  Apocalypse,  of  which,  he  declared  publicly,  he 
'^^im  willing  to  take  his  corporal  oath.  In  regard  to  Cabrera,  were 
ke  alive,  he  doubtless  would  be  willing  to  take  an  oath  also ;  as 
't  ig,  he  has  left  on  record  his  affirmation,  and  the  proofs  of  his 
*'  Solution.''  God  forbid  that  we  should  question  the  oath  or 
affirmation  of  any  man  breathing,  however  obscure,  wild,  or 
Perfectly  ridiculous  his  assertions  may  appear ! 


A.M'.  IX. — Report  on  the  Currency;  by  a  Committee  of  the 
New-  York  Convention  of  the  Frierids  of  Domestic  Industry. 
New- York:  1832. 

The  United  States,  at  this  moment,  possess  within  their  limits, 
^ll  the  varieties  presented  by  human  society  in  its  progress  from 
the  savage  to  the  refined  state.  Viewed  as  one  country  and  as 
%  whole,  it  presents  a  complete  history  of  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion in  a  wilderness,  and  until  the  whole  continent  shall  be  subdu- 
ed to  the  use  of  enlightened  man,  its  actual  condition  will  always 
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be  a  scries  of  the  various  stages  of  the  progress  of  civil isation. 
At  the  present  period,  we  find  on  tlic  Atlantic  coast,  cities  and 
states,  which,  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  in  wealth,  and  all  the 
productions  of  wealth  and  skill,  are  not  far,  if  at  all,  behind  thoR 
of  the  Old  World.  Advancing  through  New-York  and  Pennsfl- 
vania,  we  enter  the  new  states  beyond  the  Alleghanies ;  and  al- 
though Lexington,  Louisville,  Cincinnati,  and  Nashville,  are  not 
inferior  to  many  cities  on  the  sea  coast,  still  the  country  is  not 
so  well  settled,  and  shows  less  signs  of  cultivation.  The  roidi 
become  worse,  the  towns  smaller,  until  in  the  far  west  we  come 
upon  the  log  hut,  the  half  cleared  field,  and  finally  reach  the  Ul- 
tima Thule  of  civilization,  in  discovering  the  trapper's  tent  not 
far  distant  from  the  Indian  wigwam. 

Over  a  country  thus  extensive,  and  advancing  so  rapidly  in 
wealth  and  population,  that  in  one  generation  the  hardy  pioneer 
of  the  forest  finds  himself  surrounded  by  a  city,  in  a  spot  where 
he  made  the  first  clearing  with  his  own  hands,  a  federal  goven* 
ment  has  been  established,  and  vested  by  compact  with  the  exeb- 
sive  power  of  regulating  the  currency. 

Warned  by  the  experience  of  the  revolution,  and  the  distren 
to  which  the  whole  country  had  been  subjected  by  the  indiscreet 
emission  of  bills  of  credit,  and  the  bad  faith  of  some  of  Ae 
states  in  not  redeeming  them,  all  power  over  the  currency  waa 
designedly  taken  from  the  state  governments,  and  they  were 
expressly  prohibited  from  coining  money,  issuing  bills  of  credity 
or  from  making  any  thing  but  gold  and  silver  a  tender  in  pty- 
mcnt  of  debts.  It  was  intended  to  vest  in  Congress  the  power  to 
establish  an  uniform  currency,  and  to  place  it  out  of  the  power 
of  the  states  to  invalidate  or  alter  the  terms  of  contracts  by  ten- 
der, relief,  or  bankrupt  laws,  or  by  any  depreciation  of  the  tSu^ 
culating  medium.  That  such  was  the  intention  of  the  convention 
is  easily  seen,  not  only  by  reference  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
country  at  the  time  the  Constitution  was  framed,  but  by  the  ex- 
press provisions  of  that  instrument  itself. 

This  design  has  been  partially  frustrated  by  the  substitution 
of  a  currency  chiefly  composed  of  the  notes  of  incorporated 
banks,  in  the  place  of  a  metallic  currency.  These  notes  have  not 
indeed  been  made  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  debts.  From  that 
evil  the  country  has  been  saved  by  the  foresight  of  the  conven- 
tion which  formed  the  Constitution.  But  although  the  power, 
which  was  thus  given  to  every  creditor  to  enforce  the  payment 
of  his  debt  in  specie,  has  served  as  a  check  upon  the  extreme  depre- 
ciation of  the  circulating  medium  by  over  issues,  still  a  paper 
currency  has  existed  in  the  United  States,  which,  by  driving 
away  and  superseding  the  use  of  the  precious  metals,  has  in  lact 
compelled  every  one  to  receive  such  currency,  in  nearly  the 
4une  manner  as  if  it  had  been  made  a  legal  tender,  althoug^h  it 
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Viaa  been  at  one  time  depreciated  nearly  one-fifth  in  value.  The 
only  alternative  presented  to  a  creditor,  was,  a  lawsuit  in  the 
face  of  public  opinion,  to  recover  specie,  or  Ihe  acceptance  of  the 
depreciated  paper  currency  from  his  debtor. 

A  paper  currency  has  thus  become  the  circulating  medium,  and 
^^here  regard  is  had  to  the  circumstances  of  the  country  and  to 
'^  want  of  capital,  it  is  not  much  to  be  regretted,  that  so  great 
'  ^ving  has  been  made  by  the  substitution  of  bank  notes  for  the 
^ore  expensive  currency  of  gold  and  silver.    While  banking  is 
^'^Oducted  upon  proper  principles,  and  with  caution  and  discretion, 
^^  currency  furnished  is  more  convenient,  especially  in  a  coun- 
^Ty^  where  commercial  operations  extend  over  a  large  surface  and 
l^tween  distant  cities,  besides  being  attended  with  the  greater 
*^c]  more  substantial  advantage  of  superior  cheapness  to  a  me- 
Wlic  currency.    This  paper  however  must  be  convertible   at 
pleasure  into  gold  and  silver,  and  in  order  to  that,  the  banks 
issuing  the  notes  should  have  at  least  one-third  of  the  whole  cur- 
'^Hcy  in  gold  and  silver  in  their  vaults,  to  meet  the  demands 
Which  may  be  made  upon  tliem.    A  considerable  saving  is  thus 
^fleeted  to  the  community,  and  it  will  be  easily  seen,  that  in  a 
Country  newly  settled,  this  is  a  most  important  benefit    The  ca- 
pital of  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  thus  circumstanced,  is  absorbed 
m  the  purchase  of  land,  and  in  the  erection  of  dwellings  and  out 
houfles.    For  many  years  the  labour  of  the  settlers  is  directed  to 
bearing  and  enctosing  the  land,  and  it  is  not  until  after  the  lapse 
<tf  some  time,  that  a  surplus  of  production  is  obtained  for  the 
Oktrket    Even  this  is  exchanged  for  necessaries  produced  in  fo- 
^gn  countries,  and  it  is  not  until  after  the  new  community  has 
■become  comparatively  advanced,  that  it  is  enabled  to  spare  an 
^equate  portion  of  its  capital  for  the  purposes  of  a  circulating 
*x^edium.   Business  is  thus  retarded,  or  an  effort  is  made  to  acce- 
lerate it  by  resorting  to  a  cheaper  kind  of  currency ;  and  in  many 
^<Utances  by  an  injudicious  recourse  to  banks.    These  are  fre- 
^^ently  conducted  indiscreetly,  thereby  producing  over  trading, 
Which  has  been  invariably  followed  by  a  reaction,  resulting  in 
^he  bankruptcy  of  the  banks,  and  in  the  general  distress  of 
^hat  part  of  the  country.    It  is  indeed  exceedingly  difficult  for 
^  new  country  to  spare  the  capital  necessary  for  a  metallic 
^rrency,  and  in  providing  for  such  a  currency  by  the  Federal 
Constitution,  its  framers  were  more  governed  by  a  regard  for  the 
Permanent  and  ultimate  good  of  the  community,  than  influenced 
^y  a  consideration  of  its  ability,  at  that  period,  to  appropriate  so 
■^i|re  a  portion  of  its  capital  for  a  circulating  medium. 

The  following  statement  will  show  what  amount  of  capital  is 
Quired  for  that  purpose.  Mr.  Gallatin,  in  his  considerations  on 
the  currency,  estimates  the  amount  of  the  currency  of  the  United 
States  to  be  about  06  a  head,  or  about  jS 20,000,000  in  1790, 
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and  370,000,000  at  the  present  time.  It  is  therefore  clear,  thiC 
so  large  a  subtraction  from  the  active  capital  of  the  United  Sttta 
for  the  purposes  of  currency,  was  beyond  the  ability  of  theeoos- 
try  at  that  time,  and  as  gold  and  silver  could  not  be  obtained  b 
coinage  except  by  purchase  from  other  nationsy  it  was  ahmil 
necessary  to  adopt  the  medium  of  bank  notes  convertible  atplei* 
sure  into  specie.-  As  this  requires,  except  in  cases  of  genml 
panic,  only  one-third  of  the  whole  amount  in  circulation  t9  b 
kept  in  the  vaults  of  the  banks  to  redeem  their  bills  on  demand 
a  saving  of  two-thirds  of  the  whole  capital  required  for  the  cn^ 
rency,  or  nearly  S  14,000,000,  would  have  been  effected,  U 
the  whole  been  of  paper.  About  one-seventh  of  the  circulation 
however,  when  the  currency  consists  chiefly  of  bank  notesy  is  ia 
gold  and  silver,  and  this  reduces  the  actual  saying  in  179011 
about  3X1,000,000,  and  a  saving  of  ^40,000,000  at  the  prent 
time,  or  a  sum  nearly  double  the  whole  national  debt.  t 

In  thus  substituting  the  cheap  currency  of  paper  in  the  phfli 
of  gold  and  silver,  care  must  be  taken  so  to  regulate  the  bauuig 
operations  of  the  country,  as  to  enable  the  holders  of  paper  to 
obtain  specie  in  payment  without  delay.  In  no  other  mansff 
can  paper  be  a  substitute  for  gold  and  silver.  Its  value  dependi 
upon  the  belief  of  the  community  in  its  prompt  redemptki^ 
and  whenever  that  is  delayed,  a  depreciation  inevitably  takH 
place.  No  legal  enactments  can  prevent  this  result,  and  wbSk 
the  currency  of  the  United  States  continues  to  be  chiefly  of  bank 
notes,  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  either  directly  through  thecifl- 
cers  of  the  treasury  department,  or  indirectly  Uirough  a  natiooil 
bank  with  branches,  to  exercise  a  certain  control  over  the  o^ 
tions  of  the  banking  institutions  of  the  several  states.  It 
thus,  and  only  thus,  discharge  that  duty,  which  for  wise  and 
salutary  ends  was  vested  exclusively  in  that  body  by  the  Fedcjnl 
Constitution. 

Congress  shall  have  power  to  coin  money,  regulate  the  vahe 
thereof,  and  of  foreign  coin.  No  state  shall  coin  money ;'  emit 
bills  of  credit ;  or  make  any  thing  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  ten- 
der in  payment  of  debts.  Such  is  the  language  of  the  ConstitB- 
tion,  and  it  is  obvious,  that  its  intention  was  to  vest  in  the  Fed^ 
ral  Government  the  exclusive  control  over  the  currency.  Th^ 
practical  construction  so  long  given  to  the  Constitution,  by  dM 
incorporation  of  banks  by  the  state  legislatures,  in  which  iha 
state  governments  are  often  largely  interested,  and  the  substitih 
tion  of  the  notes  of  those  banks  in  the  place  of  a  metallic  curreaqr» 
have  deprived  Congress  of  all  power  of  regulating  the  value  of  tka 
currency,  except  by  a  direct  interference  with  the  state  bank% 
or  by  checking  their  issues,  and  confining  them  within  the  pRh 
per  limits  of  banking  operations.  Any  interference,  either  by  di- 
rect legislation,  or  by  a  stamp  duty  upon  bank  notes,  is  ■■■^ifaBfti 
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for,  and  would,  in  the  existing  state  of  the  country,  be  unwise 
and  inexpedient 

INo  control,  therefore,  can  be  exercised,  except  by  means  of 
the  receiving  officers  of  the  revenue  making  a  discrimination  be- 
tiw^een  the  notes  of  the  various  banks,  or  by  means  of  that  salu- 
tary and  efficient  control,  which  the  United  States  Bank  has 
exercised,  in  compelling  the  local  banks  to  reduce  their  issues  to 
an  amount  proportionate  to  their  means,  and  in  that  manner 
maintaining  the  paper  currency  at  par  with  gold  and  silver. 

A  proposition  to  add  to  the  duties  of  the  revenue  officers  thitf 
financial  responsibility,  and  to  augment  their  power  and  means 
of  influence,  by  investing  them  with  this  power  of  discriminating 
between  the  local  banks,  would  not  be  readily  assented  to,  and 
iJvhere  other  and  better  means  are  so  readily  offered,  it  would 
not  be  expedient. 

This  power,  however,  must  be  exercised  by  Congress ;  or  one, 
^nd  which  as  sensibly  affecting  all  the  daily  operations  of  society, 
^8  not  the  least  important  or  useful  of  its  powers,  would  remain 
dormant    To  permit  the  local  banks  at  pleasure  to  augment  the 
Amount  in  circulation  one-half,  as  they  did  during  and  directly 
^fter  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  would  be  to  diminish  the  value 
of  the  circulating  medium  of  the  United  States  one-third ;  and  a 
debtor  who  should  then  pay  a  debt  contracted  previous  to  the  in* 
Creased  issue,  would  pay  only  two-thirds  of  what  he  agreed  to 
Jsay.   Again,  to  permit  the  banks  in  any  particular  section  of  the 
^^oantry  to  increase  their  issues  beyond  their  means  of  redemption, 
'^'voold  be  to  tolerate  a  currency  of  inferior  value  for  that  portion 
^>f  the  Union,  and  would,  in  effect,  be  a  violation  of  that  provision 
^the  Constitution,  which  declares,  that  all  duties,  imposts,  and 
Excises,  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States.    For  in- 
.^tance,  during  the  suspension  of  specie  payments,  commencing 
Sn  the  fall  of  1814,  and  ending  after  the  establishment  of  the 
XJnited  States  Bank,  the  notes  of  the  Baltimore  banks  were,  for 
'^fce  greater  part  of  the  time,  at  twenty  per  cent  discount,  those 
of  New- York  at  ten  per  cent,  while  those  of  New-England 
^ere  at  par.    It  is  obvious,  that  while  bank  notes  were  received 
py  the  revenue  officers  at  those  places  in  payment  of  duties,  the 
importer  at  Baltimore  paid  one-fifth,  and  at  New- York  one-tenth 
1^  than  the  importer  at  Boston.    Notwithstanding  this  clear 
practical  violation  of  the  Constitution,  this  inequality  continued 
^or  two  years ;  and  such  was  the  condition  of  the  country  and  the 
^       ^urse  of  business,  that  a  direct  attempt,  on  the  part  of  the  trea- 
^ry  department,  to  enforce  the  resumption  of  specie  payments, 
V  a  refusal  to  receive  the  notes  of  any  but  the  New-England 
1       l^^nks,  would  probably  have  proved  abortive,  and  would  have 
l>^o  unwise,  as  incalculably  deranging  the  business  of  the  corn- 
el     munity. 
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To  discharge,  therefore^  one  of  the  moBt  important  duties  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  to  render  the  taxes  and  duUes  in- 
posed  by  Congress  uniform  throughout  the  United  States,  it «« 
necessary  to  obtain  a  control  over  the  monetary  system  of  tk 
country.  The  circulating  medium  of  the  United  States,  takes* 
a  whole,  had  become  depreciated  one-third  by  the  large  issoeiiC 
the  banks  in  the  Middle  and  Southern  States;  and  this  evil  m 
still  further  augmented  by  a  variety  of  currencies  in  the  diAntf 
states,  in  some  five,  in  some  ten,  and  in  other  places  twenty  per 
cent  below  par.  The  remedy  of  these  evils  was  found  in  srii- 
blishing  the  United  States  Bank. 

By  the  judicious  policy  of  that  institution,  public  confideneBii 
the  currency  was  restored ;  specie  payments  resumed  ;  the  papr 
issues  of  the  banks  reduced,  within  three  years  after  it  commeDCBl 
its  operations,  from. 3  66,000,000,  to  less  than  ^  40,000,000;  ttl 
a  uniform  currency  ensured  to  the  whole  Union,  which  has  biH 
maintained  (with  some  exceptions  strongly  illustrative  of  the  s^ 
cessity  of  a  national  bank)  to  the  present  time. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  inquire  into  the  power  of  ConpSi 
to  incorporate  a  national  bank.    That  question  is  settled — s^tU 
by  the  action  of  Congress  and  the  acquiescence  of  the  gonfr 
ment  and  the  country  ever  since  the  adoption  of  the  Fedairf 
Constitution. — Settled  by  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Ckmitrf 
the  United  States,  the  very  tribunal  instituted  to  detennineaui 
all  questions  in  law  and  equity,  arising  under  the  ConstitntMi^ 
treaties,  and  laws,  of  the  United  States. — Settled,  in  shqrlftf 
every  thing,  save  an  appeal  to  arms,  that  can  determine  any  op 
tion  which  may  arise  under  our  Constitution.    It  is  thenW 
time  to  consider  the  question  as  to  constitutional  power  at  an'ssi; 
and  we  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  effects  of  the  bank  upon  ttl 
commercial  and  financial  operations  of  the  country.    The  miidl 
of  civilization  from  the  Atlantic  coast,  into  the  interior,  (as  fi 
have  already  mentioned,)  presents  in  the  United   States  all  ttl 
different  stages  of  the  civilized  state,  except  that  of  decrepjtsdB 
and  decay.  The  effect  of  this  upon  the  internal  commerce  of  Ab 
country  is  important  and  characteristic.    In  settling  in  the  ial^ 
rior,  whether  in  one  or  more  families,  the  whites  take  with  tfaflB 
little  more  than  their  clothing,  furniture,  agricultural  implemeitfiS 
and  a  small  stock  of  domestic  cattle.    In  a  few  years  the  feitiB^ 
of  the  soil  enables  them  to  send  a  surplus  of  agricultural  prodM 
to  exchange  for  European  or  West  India  produce,  at  the  stnwflf 
the  country  traders  in  the  nearest  towns  ;  who  in  their  turn  f  ~ 
mit  the  produce  to  the  sea  coast,  for  consumption  in  the 
thickly  settled  portions  of  the  country,  or  for  exportation. 


In  this  manner  an  active  trade  is  kept  up  between  the  suaiwtl 
and  the  interior,  and  from  the  fact,  iJiat  the  inhabitants  oFAb 
interior  stand  in  actual  need  of  various  articles  of  foreign  }R^ 
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Auction,  which  for  many  years  Ihey  require  on  credit,  to  be 
paid  for  from  the  next  year's  harvest,  it  follows  that  the  interior 
18  invariably  in  debt  to  the  merchants  on  the  sea  board.  These 
debts  they  however  are  enabled  to  discharge  by  the  unexampled 
fertilitv  of  the  soil  they  cultivate,  and  tlie  advance  of  their  pro- 
perty m  consequence  of  the  improvement  of  the  country  ;  and, 
contrary  to  a  received  maxim  in  other  countries,  they  grow  rich 
dtliou^  they  continue  in  debt:   that  is,  they  are  constantly 
Augmenting  the  value  of  their  farms,  and  each  year  they  are  ena- 
Med  to  enjoy  some  additional  comfort  or  luxury,  which  they  do 
iM>t  hesitate  to  purchase  oh  credit,  because  they  are  in  general 
certain  of  being  better  able  to  pay  for  it  before  the  lapse  of  an- 
other year.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  prudence  of  this 
l^abit,  such  is  the  practice  of  the  country  ;  and  when  we  advert 
to  the  course  of  business  between  old  and  new  countries,  which 
dways  shows  a  balance  in  favour  of  the  former,  and  of  course 
Wings  the  latter  in  debt,  it  must  be  inferred  that  this  custom  re- 
t^ltfl  from  circumstances  beyond  the  reach  of  legislation.    The 
^eal  truth  is,  that  the  new  countries  are  deficient  in  capital.  They 
^tt  in  want  of  all  the  luxuries,  and  many  of  the  necessaries,  to 
)rluch  the  emigrants  were  accustomed  in  their  old  abodes.  They 
liowever  advance  in  wealth  and  population  faster  than  the  older 
states,  and  for  the  advance  of  capital,  or  the  credit  which  they 
ttquire,  they  are  able  and  willing  to  pay.  Thus,  both  parties  are 
tutisfied  wim  their  respective  relations  of  debtor  and  creditor, 
and  find  their  respective  interests  greatly  promoted  by  the  proper 
^justment  of  these  relations.  The  same  principle  is  as  applica- 
me  to  the  capital  required  in  the  new  states  for  a  circulating  me- 
^um,  as  for  the  productions  of  foreign  countries.  If  the  western 
states  can  borrow,  at  a  fair  rate  of  interest,  from  the  Atlantic  cities, 
^r  from  Europe,  capital  sufficient  for  a  circulating  medium,  it 
MB  as  advantageous  a  loan  as  if  procured  for  any  other  public  or 
private  purpose.  It  enables  them  to  appropriate  an  equal  amount 
^f  capital  to  the  clearing  of  new  farms,  building  better  houses, 
improving  the  roads,  and  generally  promoting  the  prosperity  of 
that  section  of  the  Union. 

The  obviously  beneficial  results  of  thus  appropriating  so  large 
an  amount  of  capital,  have  at  various  periods  in  the  history  of 
this  country,  induced  the  governments  of  most  of  the  states,  to 
adopt  various  expedients  for  supplying  the  place  of  a  metallic  cir- 
culating medium. 

Before  they  were  deprived  of  that  power  by  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, they  issued  bills  of  credit,  and  from  the  ease  with  which 
the  public  expenditures  were  met  in  this  mode,  they  were  in- 
duced to  increase  them,  until  they  went  beyond  the  wants  of  the 
eoaanvLnitj,  when  a  reaction  took  place — public  confidence  was 
impabredf  a  depreciation  of  the  paper  followed,  luid  the  holders 
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of  the  bills  were  ruined.  It  was  to  provide  against  the  recur- 
rence of  these  evils,  that  the  state  governments  were  prohibited 
from  issuing  bills  of  credit. 

The  same  necessity  for  a  paper  currcnc}'  continuing  to  exist, 
they  were  induced  to  charter  local  banks :  and  throughout  the 
Union  a  host  of  banks  was  created,  all  issuing  promissory  notcs«^ 
discounting  paper  upon  their  deposits  and  circulation,  as  well  aa^ 
upon  their  capital,  and  thus  in  effect  making  their  own  notes  th 
actual  circulating  medium  of  the  country.   As  the  circulation  ot' 
the  paper  of  these  local  banks  depends  upon  the  confidence  o: 
the  community  in  their  stability,  it  follows  that  they  are  less 
current  abroad  than  at  home,  and  that  the  holder  of  western  oe 
southern  bank  notes  is  compelled  to  allow  the  discount,  when  h» 
makes  his  purchases  in  the  New<-York  or  Philadelphia  marke 
Money  brokers  are  thus  created,  and  in  fixing  the  discount 
this  paper,  they  not  only  take  into  consideration  the  solvency 
the  bank,  but  its  distance,  and  the  time  which  will  probabl^^  J 
elapse  before  they  can  turn  this  depreciated  paper  into  availabl 
funds.  This  discount  is  somewhat  augmented,  where  the  capi 
thus  employed  is  small,  because  it  takes  a  longer  time  for  th 
broker  to  accumulate  a  sufficiency  of  the  paper  from  any  part 
the  country,  to  make  it  an  object  to  transmit  it  for  redemptio 
and  also  because  the  expenses  of  two  small  dealers  necessaril 
exceed  those  of  one  large  dealer  employing  their  joint  capitaL 

A  bank  similar  to  the  United  States  Bank,  is  therefore  enable^*  ^ 
to  carry  on  these  exchange  operations  at  a  much  cheaper  rat 
than  any  combination  of  local  banks  or  private  money  broke 
Besides  the  advantage  of  its  great  capital,  the  necessity  whicIT 
it  is  under  of  transmitting  the  funds  of  the  government  to  thos 

f)laces  where  they  are  to  be  expended,  enables  it  to  draw  large 
y  without  a  corresponding  transmission  of  specie  to  correct  u  J 
l)idance  of  the  commercial  exchange.    The  knowledge  which  9- 
has^  through  its  branches,  of  the  stability  of  the  local  banks,  an^ 
the  means  it  possesses  of  checking  any  over  issues  on  their 
enable  it  to  engage  advantageously  in  the  business  of  exchange^^^* 
The  community  is  thus  benefited  by  the  superior  cheapness  an^^   " 
safety  with  which  this  branch  of  business  is  carried  on,  and  th 
bank  derives  its  profit  from  the  greater  facilities  it  has  of  tran 
acting  it.  *Nor  is  this  the  only  way  in  which  the  exchange  be 
tween  the  diffisrent  parts  of  the  Union  is  equalized.    As  the  pa 
per  of  the  United  States  Bank  is  receivable  for  all  debts  due  tc 
the  government,  the  notes  of  the  different  branches  are  nearly 
at  par  in  every  part  of  the  country,  seldom  if  ever  being  mo 
than  one-fourth  per  cent,  discount  The  revenue  paid  to  the  Fede 
ral  Government  in  each  year  amounts  to  about  v3  25,000,000^ 
of  which  nearly  one-half  is  receivable  at  the  custom  house  at  New-^ 
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""^f^ork.  The  exchange  being  always  in  favour  of  that  city,  when- 
ever exchange  on  ^ew-York  is  too  high,  the  western  merchants 
ake  their  remittances  in  United  States  Bank  notes  to  their  New- 
creditors,  who  are  enabled  to  pay  their  custom  house  bonds 
-with  these  notes  at  par.  The  exchange  is  thus  equalized  with- 
out any  expense  to  the  community,  and  this  operation  is  felt 
llirough  all  transactions  in  internal  exchanges.  Nor  is  this  the 
only  way  in  which  the  establishment  of  a  national  bank  contri- 
butes to  reduce  the  rate  of  exchange. 

We  have  already  adverted  to  the  necessity  which  a  new  coun- 
try is  under  of  using  a  cheaper  circulating  medium  than  eold 
and  silver,  and  the  strong  tendency  to  augment  the  issues  of  pa- 
per or  bills  of  credit  beyond  the  actual  wants  of  the  community, 
and  thus  to  depreciate  the  currency.    These  depreciated  bank 
notes,  however,  may  still  serve  as  the  chief  circulating  medium 
of  the  state,  and  pass  current  in  all  domestic  commercial  trans- 
itions.   When  the  merchant  goes  beyond  the  borders  of  the 
Btate  to  purchase,  he  then  finds  the  necessity  of  another  curren- 
cy, and  it  is  then  he  is  compelled  to  resort  to  the  money  broker 
to  exchange  his  depreciated  currency  for  available  funds.    The 
))roker  having  made  his  advances  at  a  rate  of  discount  which  will 
])ay  the  expenses  of  the  contest,  takes  measures  to  enforce  pay- 
ment of  the  notes.    A  legal  contest  now  commences,  and  if  the 
state  government  be  interested  in  the  banks,  as  is  often  the  case, 
yre  sometimes  find  the  legislature  taking  part  in  the  controversy, 
and  by  relief  laws,  tender  laws,  and  other  acts  equally  uncon- 
stitutional and  inequitable,  seeking  to  defeat  all  legal  remedy. 

A  national  bank,  with  branches  founded  upon  real  capital,  and 
properly  conducted,  tends  to  prevent  these  deplorable  evils — de- 
plorable nol  only  in  their  efiects  upon  the  industry  and  com- 
merce, but  also  upon  the  morals  of  the  community.  Furnishing 
by  its  issues  a  circulatmg  medium  equal  in  value  to  specie,  and 
receivable  every  where  in  all  payments  to  the  government,  its 
paper  will  be  preferred  to  the  paper  of  the  state  banks,  and  if 
their  issues  at  any  time  shall  be  so  augmented  as  to  impair  public 
confidence  in  their  solvency,  will  be  enabled  not  only  directly 
to  check  them  in  an  attempt  to  flood  the  country  with  their  paper, 
but  indirectly,  by  furnishing  a  currency  which  will  be  preferred 
as  entirely  equal  to  the  precious  metals. 

The  local  banks  are  thus  compelled  to  conduct  their  affairs  with 
prudence  and  discretion,  and  to  keep  their  issues  within  their 
means  of  redemption.  The  exchange  business  is  consequently 
transacted  upon  the  basis  of  a  sound  currency,  and  the  solvency 
of  the  banks  having  seldom  to  be  considered  in  fixing  the  rate 
of  exchanee,  it  is  done  at  less  expense  to  the  country. 

A  briefsketch  of  the  history  of  the  banking  institutions  of  the 
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states  of  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky,  will  furn/  ^^ 
apt  illustrations  of  the  correctness  of  the  foregoing  remarks. 

In  the  stale  of  North  Carolina  there  are  three  state  banks,  vF    ^ 
the  banks  of  Newbern,  and  Cape  Fear,  chartered  in  1804,  ai^^-^ 
now  having  a  capital  of  S  800,000  each,  and  the  state  bank  ^^^^ 
Nortli  Carolina  with  its  branches,  chartered  in  1810,  having  a  c^^*" 
pital  of  $  1,600,000.     Of  this  capital  only  part  was  paid  in.  Th==^ 
state  owns  one-fourth  of  the  capital  in  each  bank.  For  many 
down  to  1818,  the  dividends  were  from  eight  to  ten  per  cea 
with  occasional  dividends  of  surplus.     From  that  time  the  div 
dends  have  been  diminished,  until  their  average  for  some  yei 
past  has  amounted  to  about  three  per  cent  per  annum.    Dun 
that  golden  age  for  the  stockholders,  the  community  was  s  ^  ' 
from  the  evils  of  a  depreciated  currency.    The  North  ( 
bank  notes  were  at  a  discount  in  the  state,  varying  from  two 
eight  per  cent.,  and  in  New-York  as  great  as  twelve  per  cent 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  United  States  Bank,  they  ha 
been  compelled,  by  degrees,  to  diminish  their  circulation,  and  wi 

out  any  formal  resumption  of  specie  pa3^ments,  their  notes  are  now 

at  par.  They  found  the  United  States  Bank  paper  was  preferrec:^^' 
and  their  interest  compelled  them  to  furnish  as  good  a  currenc; 
in  order  to  preserve  those  customers  who  were  worth  having. 

In  Kentucky  the  evil  was  greater,  and  the  contest  more 
tracted  and  severe. 

In  that  state,  the  war  had  produced  an  unnatural  cxcitemcnr 
and  upon  the  return  of  peace,  in  order  to  sustain  those  interests 
which  had  grown  up  during  the  war,  the  capital  of  the  Bank  oi 
Kentucky  was  increased  from  ^S  1,000,000  to  {83,000,000,  wiC 
power  to  issue  notes  to  the  amount  of  09,000,000,  a  sum  equ 
at  that  time,  to  one-fifth  of  the  whole  circulating  medium  of  th< 
Union.  This  expedient,  instead  of  remedying,  increased  the  cvi 
and  in  1818  forty  new  banks  were  chartered,  with  an  aggregate 
capital  of  07,920,000,  of  which  all  but  five,  with  an  aggregate  ca 
pital  of  0550,000,  went  into  operation.  These  banks  were  author 
ized  to  commence  business  as  soon  as  one-fifth  of  their  capital 
had  been  paid  in,  which  provision,  however,  was  not  stnctl; 
observed — the  same  specie  being  used  for  several  banks,  an 
only  remaining  in  the  vaults  of  each  sufficiently  long  to  enabl 
the  commissioners  to  certify  that  the  law  had  been  complied  witfa.«i^ 
This  notable  specific  produced  the  desired  effect ;  money  was  1 
be  had  for  askmg,  and  the  state  was  literally  flooded  with  a  cir 
culatine  medium.  It  was,  however,  finally  disoavered,  that  whai 
was  to  be  had  for  asking  was  not  worth  so  much  as  that  which 
was  difficult  to  obtain,  i.  e.  specie;  and  when  the  banks  were  call- 
ed upon  to  redeem  their  notes,  they  answered  the  call  by  closine 
their  doors.    The  state  bank  was  compelled  to  do  the  same,  ana 
the  people  of  Kentucky,  who  had  taken  this  worthless  paper  for 
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and  finally,  in  the  election  of  Governor  Metcalfe  over  Mr.  Barry. 
The  new  Court  of  Appeals  was  abolished,  the  old  Court  of  Appeals, 
which  had  always  continued  to  sit,  was  sustained,  and  law  and 
justice,  which  had  for  a  short  time  been  driven  from  the  judg- 
ment scat,  resumed  their  sway  over  the  state  of  Kentucky.    The- 
history  of  the  banking  institutions  of  this  state,  affords  a  strikinggg^^g 
example  of  the  evils  resulting  from  any  interference  on  the  part*"  — 
of  a  state  government  with  the  currency  of  the  Union,  and  fur — —4 
nishes  a  complete  demonstration  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Constitu— 
tion,  in  vesting  the  whole  power  over  this  subject  in  the  Federa' 
Government.   In  addition  to  the  depreciation  of  the  currency,  th^ 
shock  to  private  and  public  credit,  the  general  bankruptcy,  anc»> 
the  violation  of  the  principles  of  sound  morality  and  civil  order 
the  most  valuable  institutions  of  the  state  were  temporarily  ovei 
thrown)  and  the  community  for  several  years  brought  to  th 
brink  of  civil  war  and  anarchy.    The  right  side  having  finally 
triumphed,  measures  were  taken  to  redeem  this  depreciated  cui 
rcncy,  and  for  several  years  past,  a  large  quantity  of  the 
of  the  Commonwealth  Bank  has  been  annually  destroyed,  unt 
the  greater  portion  is  now  withdrawn  from  circulation, 
holders,  however,  had  in  the  mean  time  sustained  a  loss  of 
least  one-half  of  the  whole  amount  issued,  and  the  prosperity 
the  state  was  materially  retarded.    Another  experiment  to  eva< 
the  constitutional  prohibition  to  issue  bills  of  credit,  was  trie- 
about  the  same  time  by  the  state  of  Tennessee.    In  October  181' 
a  law  w*as  passed  by  tlie  Legislature,  imposing  a  tax  of  S  50,00 
on  all  banks  not  incorporated  by  the  state.    This  was  after  th 
incorporation  of  the  United  States  Bank,  and  with  the  view 
preventing  a  branch  from  being  established  in  Tennessee, 
that  time,  there  existed  in  that  state,  the  Fayetteville  Tennesse 
Bank,  with  a  capiUil  of  S200,000,  the  Nashville  Bank,  with 
capital  of  §400,000,  and  the  Bank  of  the  state  of  Tennessee,  witi 
a  capital  of  g400,000,  which  was  increased  in  November  1817  t» 
iS  800,000,  with  authority  to  accept  as  branches  a  batch  of  bank 
created  the  same  session,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  nearly  ^ 
million  of  dollars.    This  union  finally  increased  the  capital 
the  state  bank  to  Sl,GOO,000;  and  a  similar  union  was 
between  the  Nashville  Bank  and  a  number  of  banks  created  th( 
same  session,  by  which  the  capital  of  the  Nashville  Bank  wi 
augmented  to  {51,031,705. 

The  banking  system  of  Tennessee  now  went  into  full  opera- 
tion. The  banks  began  to  issue  their  notes,  and  as  specie  pay^ 
ments  were  not  the  order  of  the  day,  and  indeed,  were  not  ex- 
pected, they  were  enabled,  without  much  trouble,  to  sustain  m 
prodigious  circulation.  At  length  the  reaction  came.  In  1819^ 
the  Fayetteville  Tennessee  Bank  failed,  with  a  loss  to  the  stock* 
holders,  who  had  only  paid  in  part  of  the  capital,  of  thirty  per 
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oeat  y  and  to  the  bill  holders  of  between  forty  and  fifty  per  cent 
T'he  Nashville  bank  failed  about  the  same  time,  with  an  equal  loss. 
T*he  state  bank  still  kept  in  operation,  but  not  attempting  to  re- 
deem its  notes  until  1826,  when  it  made  the  attempt,  and  actually 
continued  to  redeem  its  notes  for  seventy-two  days,  when,  three- 
fourths  of  its  specie  having  been  drawn  out,  it  was  compelled  to 
again  stop  payment   The  disastrous  termination  of  the  banks, 
^¥hich  failed  in  1819-1820,  not  having  furnished  a  sufficient  les- 
son to  the  legislature,  a  new  state  bank  was  created  in  June 
1820,  with  a  capital  of  j»l,000,000,  in  bills  emitted  on  the  credit 
of  the  borrowers,  and  secured  by  the  state  on  a  pledge  of  the 
•ales  of  unappropriated  lands,  and  the  sales  of  certain  lands  in 
the  Hiwassee  country,  together  with  the  ordinary  revenues  of 
the  state  not  otherwise  appropriated,  which  were  to  be  deposited 
in  the  said  bank ;  subject,  however,  to  all  drafts  for  appropria- 
tions authorized  by  the  legislature.  Here  was  another  violation 
of  the  Federal  Constitution.  The  state  in  eflTect  issued  bills  of 
credit,  but  as  the  revenues  and  faith  of  the  state  were  not  uncon- 
^tionally  pledged,  the  bills  at  once  fell  fifteen  per  cent  below 
I)ir,  and  finally,  from  the  most  culpable  carelessness  on  the  part 
^the  cashier  and  clerk  of  securities,  the  bank  became  unable  to 
tiODtinue  its  business,  and  though  its  bills  have  been  mostly  with- 
^biwn  from  circulation,  a  loss  has  been  sustained  by  the  bill 
ftolders,  and  its  affairs  are  not  yet,  and  probably  will  not  be  finally 
vetded  for  several  years.  This  bitter  experience  at  length  taught 
tte  people  of  Tennessee,  that  banking  could  not  be  carried  on 
irithout  capital,  and  as  Uieir  own  capital  could  be  more  advan- 
tmously  employed,  they  loudly  called  for  the  establishment  of 
a  branch  of  the  United  States  Bank,  and  the  legislature,  in  No- 
vember 1826,  directly  after  the  failure  of  the  state  bank,  repealed 
the  law  imposing  a  tax  of  {050,000  on  banks  not  incorporated  by 
the  state,  with  the  view  of  procuring  a  branch  to  be  established 
at  Nashville.  This  was  done  ;  but  in  the  mean  time  brokers  and 
moneyed  capitalbts  had  been  speculating  largely  upon  this  depre- 
ciated currency,  and  had  reaped  a  golden  harvest  from  the  ina- 
bility of  the  community  to  provide  a  sound  circulating  medium. 
An  illustration  of  the  large  profits  made  in  this  business,  is  af- 
fiyrded  in  the  operations  of  a  highly  respectable  private  banking 
house  at  Nashville,  which,  with  the  United  States  Bank,  has  fur- 
nished for  several  years  past  the  circulating  medium  of  Tennes- 
see and  north  Alabama.  About  seven  years  ago,  this  firm  per- 
eeiying  the  difficulties  which  merchants  encountered  in  remitting 
fiinds  to  the  north,  undertook  the  exchange  and  banking  busi- 
ness, upon  the  following  footing.     They  deposited  as  security 
for  the  drafts  they  might  make  upon  Philadelphia,  in  a  bank  at 
that  plaee,  stock  of  an  institution  in  good  credit,  to  the  amount  of 
8150,000  to  8800,000,  and  making  large  dividends.    They  alF" 
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provided  3100,000  in  specie,  which  they  transported  to  Nash- 
ville. Thus  fortified,  they  commenced  the  purchase  of  bills  of 
exchange  on  New  Orleans,  generally  secured  by  a  consignment 
of  produce.  In  payment  of  these  bills,  they  issued  their  owi 
bills  of  S5,  SlO,  and  S20  each,  mostly  payable  in  Philadelphia 
at  ninety  days,  and  the  residue  at  Nashville.  As  the  firm  was 
in  undoubted  credit,  the  paper  thus  issued  soon  obtained  am- 
vcrsal  currency,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  paper  of  the  local  banka^ 
and  furnished  a  new  circulating  medium,  which^  at  the  suae 
time,  was  a  good  remittance  to  the  north.  A  large  portion  of 
their  paper  remained  in  circulation,  furnishing  them  with  a  capi- 
tal, on  which  they  could  safely  continue  to  aiscounL  As  th^ 
met  with  little  competition  in  the  exchange  business,  they  were 
enabled  to  fix  the  rate  of  exchange,  which  was  generally  from 
six  to  eight  per  cent,  discount  for  a  six  months^  bill  on  Now 
Orleans.  These  bills  were  remitted  to  the  north,  and  were  then 
sold  with  a  gain  to  the  Nashville  house  of  from  three  to  five  por 
cent,  and  the  checks  issued  by  them  against  the  proceeds  of  tUs 
bill,  were  sold  at  a  premium  of  two  per  cent — ^thus  clearing 
from  six  to  eight  per  cent,  by  the  operation,  without  calculatiog 
the  active  capital  obtained  by  them  in  furnishing  nearly  the 
whole  circulating  medium  of  the  state.  It  ought  however  to  he 
mentioned,  to  the  honour  of  this  firm,  that  although  enjoying 
this  lucrative  business  without  competitors,  and  fully  aware  that 
the  establishment  of  a  branch  at  Nashville  would  diminish  their 
profits,  they  did  not  hesitate  to  join  with  their  fellow  citizens  in 
requesting  the  establishment  of  a  branch  at  that  place.  The  ob- 
servation they  made  at  the  time  of  signing  the  petition  for  t 
branch,  <<  that  it  was  a  sacrifice  of  their  private  interest  for  the 
public  good,"  has  been  entirely  realized.  The  rate  of  exchange 
on  New  Orleans  has  been  reduced  to  one  per  cent  besides  tbe 
interest,  a  premium  of  from  one-half  to  one  per  cent,  only  is 
asked  for  checks  upon  the  north,  and  the  United  States  Bank 
shares  with  them  in  furnishing  the  circulating  medium  of  tbe 
state.  From  the  experience  of  these  states,  the  following  propo- 
sitions may  be  fairly  inferred  :  First,  that  all  countries  newly 
settled,  will  seek,  from  the  deficiency  of  capital^  to  supply  a  cir- 
culating medium  by  the  issue  of  paper. 

Second,  That  the  paper  thus  issued  will  be  ultimately  extend- 
ed beyond  the  wants  of  the  community,  and  the  capital  pledged 
for  its  redemption. 

Third,  That  the  reaction  which  invariably  follows  these  ex- 
cessive issues,  results  in  the  insolvency  of  the  institutions  issuing 
the  paper,  in  the  depreciation  of  the  currency,  in  the  derange- 
ment of  commerce,  and  in  the  permanent  injury  of  the  commn- 
nity. 

Fourth,  That  these  results  may  be  avoided  by  the  establiah- 
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ment  of  a  national  bank  with  branches,  whose  capital,  being  fur- 
nished from  a  more  wealthy  part  of  the  country,  is  both  real  and 
ample,  and  whose  best  and  permanent  interest  is  attained  by 
issues  restricted  within  its  means  of  redemption,  and  made  upon 
proper  banking  principles. 

Fifth,  That  as  this  is  the  easiest  and  most  practicable  mode  of 
regulating  the  currency  of  the  Union  and  of  rendering  it  uniform 
by  confining  the  local  banking  institutions  within  proper  limits, 
it  follows  that  the  establishment  of  a  national  bank  is  one  of  the 

Slainest  and  at  the  same  time  most  imperative  duties  of  the  Fe- 
eral  Government 
In  taking  this  view  of  the  subject,  not  much  stress  has  been 
laid  upon  tJie  saving  of  the  trading  part  of  the  community  in  their 
exchange  operations.  This  however  is  a  most  important  consi- 
deration. The  Louisville  and  Nashville,  and  generally  all  the 
western  merchants,  make  their  purchases  in  New-York  and  Phi- 
ladelphia. The  western  produce,  which  furnishes  the  means  of 
paying  for  these  purchases,  goes  down  the  Mississippi,  except  a 
small  portion,  which  of  late  years  finds  its  way  to  a  market  through 
the  New- York  canal.  These  several  operations  create  an  impor- 
tant exchange  business,  in  which  the  United  States  Bank  becomes 
a  competitor  with  individual  capitalists.  From  its  large  means, 
it  is  always  ready  to  purchase.  Its  large  receipts  of  public  moneys 
at  New- York,  the  place  where  bills  are  wanted,  enable  it  to  draw 
at  less  expense  than  private  bankers  can  do,  and  it  thus  directly 
operates  in  reducing  the  rate  of  exchange.  If  the  United  States 
JEknk  should  not  continue  to  be  a  purchaser,  and  its  existence 
should  terminate  in  1836,  not  only  would  the  exchange  business 
be  thrown  into  the  hands  of  brokers  and  the  local  banks,  and  an 
augmentation  produced  of  the  rate  of  exchange  by  the  withdraw- 
al of  a  powerful  competitor,  possessed  of  such  peculiar  facilities 
for  transacting  the  exchange  business  with  advantage ;  but  the 
risks  of  that  business  would  be  greatly  increased,  by  all  check 
being  taken  off  from  the  state  banks,  and  by  the  deranf^enient  of 
the  currency  which  would  inevitably  follow  the  destruction  of  the 
United  States  Bank.  Then  would  return  the  golden  age  of  bro- 
kers and  moneyed  speculators. 

**  Jam  nova  progenies  ccelo  dimittitur  alto, 
Ac  toto  lurret  gena  aurea  roundo 
Caata  fave  Luema  tuus  jam  regnat  Apollo." 

The  community  indeed  would  be  exposed  as  formerly,  to  the 
evils  of  a  depreciated  currency  ;  the  western  merchants  would 
have  to  pay  for  bills  on  New- York  or  Philadelphia,  ten  to  fifteen 
per  cent,  as  they  did  in  1816,  or  to  allow  a  proportionate  advance 
on  the  price  of  the  goods  they  purchase,  as  an  equivalent  for  the 
risk  of  loss  on  western  money ;  the  national  treasury  would  soon 
iind  itself  possessed  of  two  or  three  millions  of  unavailable  funds ; 
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but  still  the  Mammoth  hank  would  be  destroved,  and  fog>p»c«P 
would  no  longer  hold  American  stock,  or  in  other  womiSk  do) 
er  be  permitted  to  lend  their  capiul  to  the  cititen*  ca  the  I 
States! 

These  are  the  arguments  by  which  the  opponents  of  die  i 
States  Bank  seem  to  think  that  the  greatest  impreMiioa 
made  upon  the  public  mind. 

As  to  the  charge  conveyed  in  the  first  propoadiion. 
serious  as  it  is«  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  tnie«  Tfie  U 
States  Bank,  compared  with  state  banks,  is  larf^:  and  troni  At 
fact,  that  it  is  expected  to  extend  its  concerns  over  »  lAr|p^  exMI 
of  country,  and  to  have  a  number  of  branches^  it  is  neceMuy  dm 
it  should  have  a  large  amount  of  capital.  It  is  also  intended,  mi 
this  is  necessary  in  order  to  enable  it  to  execute  one  of  its  most  uih 
portant  functions,  that  of  regulating  the  currency,  that  its  capM 
should  be  so  large  as  to  enable  it  successfully  to  resist  a  Qonki^ 
nation  of  the  local  banks,  and  so  far  to  control  their  opcrathiM 
as  to  keep  them  within  the  legitimate  business  of  bankinc*  and  li 
reduce  their  rate  of  discount  to  the  average  rate  throupiout  dM 
countrv. 

The  present  banking  system  of  the  state  of  New-York  affiMrii 
an  apt  illustration  of  the  truth  of  these  observations.  The  hi(^ 
rate  of  interest  allowed  in  that  state,  has  attracteil  for  investmeat 
much  capital  from  the  other  states,  and  a  considerable  portion  af 
the  banking  capital  of  that  state  formerly  was,  and  some  still  is^ 
owned  out  of  the  state.  Notwithstanding  these  loans,  the  taa- 
dency  on  the  part  of  the  country  banks  to  overtrading,  and  la 
issue  paper  beyond  their  means,  had  produced  many  failures ;  and 
after  various  attempts  to  place  the  currency  of  the  state  upon  a 
sound  basis,  the  legislature  of  the  state,  (in  performance  of  one  af 
the  duties  imposed  by  the  Constitution  upon  Congress,  viz,  lenK 
lating  the  currency,)  adopted  the  following  expedient  It  levied 
an  annual  tax  of  one-half  per  cent,  on  the  capital  of  each  bank| 
until  the  sum  paid  should  amount  to  three  per  cent  of  Its  capitali 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  fund  to  redeem  the  paper  of  those 
New-York  banks  which  should  become  insolvent  To  this  eon* 
trivance  to  preserve  the  holders  of  bills  from  loss,  no  objoetion 
can  be  urged,  except  that  it  compels  banks  judiciously  managed, 
to  bear  the  loss  arising  from  the  mismanagement  of  those  whioh 
become  insolvent,  and  by  aiTording  a  security  independent  of  the 
solvency  of  each  bank  for  the  payment  of  its  notes,  takes  away 
in  some  measure  that  check  to  over  issues  which  the  vigilanoa 
of  the  community  in  the  absence  of  that  security  would  be  care- 
ful to  provide.  In  the  place  of  that  vigilant  and  sufficient  su- 
perintendence, the  legislature  of  New- York  has  made  provisioa 
for  a  superintendence  by  bank  commissioners,  npipc\tvV»i,  ^™  ft 
the  Governor,  one  by  the   banks  of  the  first,   WiWitiA,  »m  »"* 
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^nate  districts,  represented  in  convention,  and  the  third  by  the 

^>s^1ls  in  the  residue  of  the  state.  These  commissioners,  or  either 

^f  them,  have  power  at  any  time,  upon  the  joint  request  of  three 

tanks,  and  it  is  their  duty  once  every  four  months  to  visit  every 

bank  in  the  state,  to  investigate  all  their  concerns,  to  examine  all 

their  books,  papers,  notes,  bonds,  and  other  evidences  of  debt, 

with  authority  to  examine  under  oath  all  their  ofiBcers,  and  with 

plenary  powers  in  case  of  any  impropriety  in  the  management 

of  any  of  the  banks,  to  put  a  stop  to  its  business  by  proceedings 

in  chancery.    These  commissioners  have  a  salary  of  $  1,500  per 

annum,  and  hold  their  offices  for  two  years,  but  are  liable  at  any 

time  to  be  removed  by  the  Governor  of  the  state. 

How  far  these  plenary  powers,  thus  vested,  are  liable  to  abuse, 
cor  to  be  perverted  to  political  purposes  in  a  state,  where  all  offices, 
both  executive  and  legislative,  are  regarded  merely  as  rewards 
for  p<ditical  services  and  activity,  and  where  even  the  sacred 
ermine  has  not  always  been  proof  against  the  overpowering  influ- 
ence of  party  feeling  :*-what  effect  upon  the  busmess  and  pros- 
perity of  the  community  may  ultimately  be  produced  by  a  con- 
centration of  moneyed    and  official  power  in  any  one  of  the 
"^iriouB  parties,  which  may  obtain  sway  in  a  state  that  from  its 
]NMition  must  necessarily  exercise  a  controlling  influence  over 
Hie  financial  and  commercial  concerns  of  the  country,  are  ques- 
tions deeply  important,  not  to  that  state  alone,  but  to  every  mem- 
ler  of  the  confederacy  wishing  to  preserve  those  rights  which 
irere  thought  to  be  secured  under  our  well  adjusted  form  of  go- 
VQiunent. 

It  would  be  as  unwise  to  surrender  to  the  government  of  that 
ilite  a  control  over  the  currency  of  the  Union,  as  any  other  even 
'die  most  important  of  the  Federal  powers.  And  yet  without 
soBiointerference  on  the  part  of  Congress,  either  directly  or  by 
the  establishment  of  a  national  bank,  such  an  usurpation  is,  to 
ny  the  least,  within  the  scope  of  possibility.  Under  the  pre- 
sent practical  constmetion  of  the  Constitution,  any  state  may 
dedarej  that  a  certain  denomination  of  the  bank  notes  of  other 
states  shall  not  form  part  of  its  own  circulation. 

In  Maryland  and  New-York,  for  instance,  it  is  made  a  penal 
ofibnce  to  pass  any  note  issued  by  banks  out  of  those  states  for  a 
less  sum  than  five  dollars. 

It  would  require  but  a  slight  extension  of  that  power  to  ex- 
ehide  the  bank  notes  of  other  states  entirely  from  circulation,  and 
it  is  obvious,  that  such  an  arrangement  would  at  once  give  to  the 
pqier  of  that  state  upon  which  exchange  was  usually  drawn,  a 
decided  preference  in  the  market  It  would  command  a  pre- 
miam,  and  as  an  article  of  commerce,  like  the  bills  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  in  spite  of  legal  restrictions  on  the  part  of  the  other 
states,  it  would  in  effect  constitute  the  circulating  medium  of  the 
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Union.  Even  at  present,  notwithstanding  the  great  facilitia 
afibrded  by  the  United  States  Bank,  and  its  decided  effect  in 
equalizing  the  exchange,  the  bank  bills  of  the  City  of  New- York 
have  a  currency  much  more  extensive  and  universal  than  those 
of  other  places.  They  always  serve  for  remittances,  and  ther^ 
fore  pass  with  more  facility.  What  would  be  the  premium  they 
could  command  in  the  absence  of  that  institution,  and  especially 
after  the  prohibition  of  the  bank  notes  of  other  states,  can  only 
be  guessed  at  by  recurring  to  the  rates  of  exchange  at  a  time 
when  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  western  currency  in  itself 
acted  as  a  prohibition  to  its  circulation  in  other  parts  of  the 
Union.  In  such  times,  however  greatly  the  community  may  suf- 
fer, brokers  and  moneyed  speculators  will  flourish. 

What  peculiar  advantages  might  be  derived  from  that  state  of 
things  by  the  banks  of  New- York,  or  by  any  combination  nf 
them,  cannot  altogether  be  foreseen  ;  but  Uiat  it  would  not  be  an 
indifferent  matter  to  a  portion  of  the  moneyed  institutions  of  that 
state,  is  easily  perceived ;  and  when  we  glance  at  the  situation  of 
its  banking  system,  it  would  not  be  going  too  far  to  impute  to 
that  cause,  a  great  portion  of  the  local  hostility  towards  the  na- 
tional bank. 

It  has  been  seen,  that  the  safety  fund  system  of  that  states 
operates  to  secure  the  bill  holders  from  the  mismanagement  of 
banks  of  deficient  capital,  at  the  expense  of  those  institutions  which 
are  conducted  with  caution  and  good  faith — in  effect  to  secure  the 
country  banks  at  the  expense  of  those  of  the  city ;  and  that  the 
institution  of  commissioners,  in  some  degree,  gives  to  the  domi- 
nant party  in  the  state,  an  influence  over  all  the  banks,  and  espe- 
cially over  those  in  the  country  towns.  Besides  these  contrivanoet 
to  consolidate  the  banking  system  of  that  state  into  one  great 
machine,  a  further  concentration  of  power  is  obtained,  and  vested 
in  a  few  individuals  around  the  seat  of  government,  by  means  of 
that  portion  of  the  public  revenues  appropriated  to  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  canal  loans.  This  canal  fund  nowamounts  to  01,5OO/)OO| 
and  as  the  loans  are  not  yet  redeemable,  one-half  of  this  fund  has 
been  loaned  to  the  Mechanics  and  Farmers  Bank  at  Albany,  at 
an  interest  of  three  and  a  half  per  cent  The  capital  of  this  bank 
is  only  0312,000,  but  by  this  loan,  they  are  enabled  to  discount 
upon  a  capital  of  more  than  j^ll, 000,000.  This  institution  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  leading  men  of  the  prevailing  party  in  that 
state ;  and  in  the  incorporating  of  the  new  banks,  for  severd 
years  past,  efforts  have  been  made  to  provide  in  the  distribution 
of  stock  for  such  as  fraternize  with  them  in  political  sentiment 
in  the  places  where  the  new  banks  are  located,  so  as  in  gencnl 
to  give  them  a  control  over  them.  The  consequence  has  been, 
that  an  undue  share  of  banking  influence  has  been  concentrated 
in  the  hands  of  the  dominant  party,  and  they  now  stand  ready 
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^  control  the  banking  system  of  the  state,  or  in  case  the  United 
States  Bank  be  not  re-chartered,  to  take  upon  themselves  the 
^i^nsactions  of  the  exchange  business  upon  as  favourable  terms 
^th  to  themselves  and  to  the  public,  as  the  situation  of  the  coun- 
*^  and  the  condition  of  its  currency  shall  then  warrant 

So  attractive,  indeed,  are  the  prospects  held  out  in  that  event, 
that  a  proposition  from  the  same  quarter,  is  already  before  the 
public,  and  application  is  about  being  made  to  the  legislature  of 
Kfew-ifork,  to  charter  a  bank  of  835,000,000,  with  branches  to 
be  located  in  the  different  states,  with  the  permission  of  their 
I'espective  legislatures,  to  take  effect  upon  the  expiration  of  the 
charter  of  the  United  States  Bank,  and  to  transact  the  business 
DOW  done  by  that  bank.     How  far  this  prospect  of  great  gains  in 
that  business,  in  the  absence  of  competition,  has  excited  the 
luiown  hostility  of  that  party  towards  the  United  States  Bank,  it 
la  not  necessary  to  inquire.     A  sufficient  motive  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact,  that  while  the  country  banks  of  that  state  were  ex- 
s^ing  seven  per  cent  on  a  discount  of  paper,  the  branches  of  the 
XJnited  States  Bank  atUtica  and  Buffalo,  were  asking  but  six  per 
cent,  and  in  order  to  retain  their  customers,  the  local  banks 
"Were  obliged  to  reduce  their  discount  to  the  same  rate.     The  re- 
>noval  of  a  competition  so  directly  operating  to  abridge  their  pro- 
fits, would  of  itself  form  a  sufficient  motive,  but  still  the  other 
prc^iect  may  have  had  some  influence:  and  when  the  course  of 
trade  in  the  United  States  is  adverted  to,  and  its  tendency  to 
^ODcentrate  in  the  city  of  New- York,  as  the  commercial  metro- 
polis and  the  great  market  of  the  Union  ;  when  regard  is  had  to 
the  control  already  possessed  by  the  government  of  that  state 
«?er  one  of  the  chief  avenues  to  the  west — the  great  western  ca- 
^,  created  by  the  revenues  and  enterprise  of  the  state,  it  is  at 
^east  the  dictate  of  wisdom,  that  the  other  states  should  not, 
cither  by  their  supineness,  indifference,  or  any  worse  quality, 
aiffer  a  state  thus  favoured  by  circumstances,  to  assume  that 
power  over  the  currency,  which,  for  the  wisest  purposes,  was 
vested  in  the  Federal  Government 

These  remarks  are  made  in  no  unfriendly  spirit  towards  the 
state  of  New-York.  Her  rapid  advances  in  wealth  and  pros- 
perity, only  serve  as  so  many  additions  to  the  power  of  the 
union.  With  a  population  enterprising,  intelligent,  and  warmly 
attached  to  our  national  institutions,  we  regaid  the  great  and 
preponderating  power  of  New- York  as  a  sure  pledge  of  the  sta- 
bility of  the  federal  system.  Her  best  and  permanent  interests 
are  all  os  the  side  of  the  Union.  While  that  continues,  the  com- 
merce of  this  great  and  growing  country  must  also  continue  to 
be  tributary  to  her,  and  to  pour  its  wealth  by  a  thousand  chan- 
nels into  the  bosom  of  her  commercial  metropolis. 
The  enjoyment  of  these  advantages,  however,  is  not  incom- 
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patible  with  the  rights  or  prosperity  of  the  other  states ;  nor  does 
it  require  any  encroachment  upon  the  power  of  the  Federal  Gmr- 
ernment  On  the  contrary,  it  depends  upon  the  preservation  of 
our  commercial,  financial,  and  political  system  upon  its  present 
footing. 

These  advantages  consist  in  the  position  of  New-York,  and  the 
enterprising  character  of  her  population,  enabling  her  to  concen- 
trate there  the  business  of  the  Union.  A  sound  currency,  thei^ 
fore,  is  of  the  first  importance  to  her.  It  furnishes  the  very  lift 
blood  of  trade :  and  the  performance  of  the  most  vital  functions 
of  commerce  depends  upon  its  being  kept  in  a  healthy  condition. 
If  corrupted,  empirics  and  quacks  may  offer  expedients  to  raise 
the  sinking  pulse,  and  to  impart  an  unnatural  excitement  to  the 
frame,  but  all  these  will  fall  short  of  the  genial  current,  which, 
springing  from  the  heart,  diffuses  vigour  and  health  to  the  very 
extremities  of  the  system.  To  a  commercial  state  like  New^ 
York,  it  is  of  vast  consequence  that  the  course  of  trade  should  be 
regular  and  uninterrupted.  The  constant  flow  of  numberlesi 
streams  fills  the  ocean  itself. 

Any  shock  to  public  or  private  credit,  any  disorder  in  the  fi- 
nancial system,  or  depreciation  of  the  circulating  medium  of  AH 
country,  instantiy  interrupts  the  course  of  trade,  and  inflicts  a 
positive  injury  upon  the  community  at  large.  That  portion  of 
society — the  moneyed  capitalists  and  brokers,  who  stand  ready  to 
avail  themselves  of  these  contingencies,  of  course  find  their  ad- 
vantage in  this  disordered  state  of  the  currency.  But  the  tooP' 
chant,  the  mechanic,  the  farmer  who  sold  his  property  and 
made  his  contracts  with  reference  to  a  sound  currency,  finds 
himself  impoverished,  and  without  the  means  of  meeting  his  en- 
gagements. To  the  people  of  New- York,  therefore,  more  than 
to  any  other  portion  of  the  country,  it  is  of  incalculable  import 
ance  to  preserve  the  currency  of  the  Union  in  a  healthy  statay 
and  from  the  Federal  Government  they  have  a  peculiar  right  to 
exact  a  complete  performance  of  that  provision  of  the  Constitn- 
tion  which  empowers  it  to  regulate  the  currency  of  the  Unitsd 
States. 
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Abt.  I. — Jinnual  Report  of  the  Treasury  Department ,  at  the 
opening  of  the  First  Session  of  the  TSoenty-second  Congress. 

Having  in  a  former  number  of  this  work,  discussed  at  large 
the  subject  of  the  public  domain,  we  may  with  the  greater  pro- 
priety recur  to  it  now,  when  a  new  view  of  this  interesting 
topic,  has  been  presented  in  the  late  able  report  of  the  Secretair 
or  the  Treasury.  We  touch  it  with  some  hesitation,  because  it 
18  not  without  its  difficulties,  and  we  are  by  no  means  confident 
that  we  can  point  out  any  expedient,  in  reference  to  this  branch 
of  national  revenue,  which  shall  promise  to  be  more  advantaee- 
OU8  than  that  proposed  in  the  report  But  fair  discussion  is  uie 
most  rational  mode  of  eliciting  truth,  and  a  candid  examination 
of  the  views,  which  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  treasury 
department,  while  it  can  afford  no  legitimate  ground  of  offence, 
may  suggest  considerations  worthy  of  notice.  Entertaining  per- 
fect respect  for  the  talents  and  motives  of  the  author  of  these 
views,  we  shall  comment  upon  them,  not  in  any  unfriendly 
spirit,  but  simply  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  opinions,  on  a 
topic  of  great  national  concern,  which  seem  to  us  to  be  correct 
Indeed,  we  have  less  objection  to  any  theory  maintained  at  Wash- 
ington, upon  this  subject,  than  we  have  to  doctrines  originating 
elsewhere. 

We  are  not  about  to  assert  in  set  terms,  that  there  is  less  pa- 
triotism in  our  country  now,  than  at  former  periods  of  its  histo- 
ry. The  proposition  would  be  startling  and  unpalatable;  aqd 
would  savour  too  much  of  that  cant,  which  undervalues  every 
attribute  of  the  mind  and  heart,  as  displayed  by  our  cotempora- 
ries,  and  plaees  an  exaggerated  estimate  upon  the  virtues  of  other 
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times.  But  we  may  be  permitted  to  inquire,  what  is  patriotinn? 
Is  it  that  principle  of  the  mind,  which  induces  its  possessor  to 
sacrifice  private,  for  public  interests?  Is  it  that  noble  virtney 
which  impelled  Charles  Carroll,  John  Hancock,  and  other  men 
of  affluent  fortune,  to  jeopard  their  fine  estates,  and  sacrifice  their 
personal  comforts,  for  the  good  of  their  country?  Or  the  almost 
superhuman  self  control,  which  shone  in  the  generous  forbear- 
ance of  Washington,  when  he  laid  down  military  command,  and 
closed  all  the  avenues  of  his  heart  against  the  temptations  of  am- 
bition? Is  it,  in  fine,  that  spirit  of  compromise,  which  in  the 
days  of  the  Revolution,  governed  the  conduct,  not  only  of  indi- 
viduals, but  of  public  bodies,  communities,  and  whole  states^ 
leading  them  in  all  the  public  acts  of  that  eventful  crisis,  to  con- 
sult the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number,  in  preference  to 
personal  or  sectional  advantage?  If  this  be  patriotism,  we  are 
very  clear  in  the  opinion,  not  that  it  is  extinguished,  but  that  it 
is  less  fashionable,  now,  than  it  was  in  the  days  of  our  fore&- 
thers.  Perhaps  the  virtue  is  held  in  as  high  estimation  as  foi^ 
merly,  but  it  has  become  circumscribed  in  its  operation.  It  hn 
been  degraded  from  a  national  idol,  to  a  household  god ;  and  the 
man  who  would  once  have  given  his  energies  to  his  country,  now 
devotes  his  talents  to  his  state,  his  county,  his  town,  or— -him- 
self. 

If  these  remarks  be  considered  unjustly  severe,  we  refer  con- 
fidently for  their  confirmation,  to  the  great  questions  which  now 
agitate  the  public  mind.  Have  they  not,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, grown  out  of  the  conflicting  interests  of  difierent  sections  of 
the  Union,  or  of  difierent  classes  of  the  community?  We  forbesr 
from  citing  particular  examples,  because  we  desire  to  be  under- 
stood as  speaking  in  the  abstract,  and  we  shall  necessarily  be 
obliged  to  be  sufficiently  explicit,  in  reference  to  the  proper  sub- 
ject matter  of  this  article.  Let  that  then  be  taken  as  the  iUustr^ 
tion,  and  let  us  examine  briefly,  what  is  the  true  interest  of  ikt 
nalioHj  in  regard  to  the  public  domain,  and  what  the  nature  of 
the  complaints  which  have  been  made  upon  the  subject  If  any 
dissatisfaction  really  exists,  we  would  inquire  whether  it  be,  or 
be  not,  justly  founded ;  whether  it  spring  from  an  honest  solici- 
tude for  the  public  welfare,  or  from  a  mistaken,  though  perhaps 
equally  honest  care  for  minor  interests. 

The  policy  of  the  government,  in  relation  to  the  public  Iand% 
has  had  a  twofold  object;  1st,  the  reimbursement  to  the  national 
treasury,  of  the  funds  expended  in  the  purchase  of  those  Iand% 
and  the  payment  of  the  national  debt,  for  which  they  are  pledged; 
and  2d,  an  impartial  distribution  of  the  lands  among  the  settlers 
of  the  region  in  which  they  lie. 

I.  It  IS  now,  we  believe,  a  conceded  point,  that  the  equitabk^ 
as  well  as  the  legal  and  actual  title  to  the  public  domain,  u  in  the 
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Sneral  goyerament  The  whole  of  it  has  been  acquired  with 
e  means  of  the  nation.  Her  treasure^  her  diplomacy,  and  her 
military  force,  have  been  used  in  the  purchase,  and  in  the  pro- 
tection of  this  noble  property.  Any  attempt  to  divest  the  Fede- 
ral Union  of  her  interest  in  it,  until  the  debt  created  by  its  ac- 
anisition  be  wholly  discharged,  would  be  clearly  inequitable ;  and 
Uiis  too,  we  assume  to  be  a  point  conceded,  or  too  obvious  to 
admit  of  caviL  But  is  this  all ;  and  are  we  certain  that  the  pre- 
eise  nature  and  amount  of  the  expenditure  alluded  to  are  under- 
stood? The  mens  purchase  money  is  one  thing ;  but  has  any  cal- 
cidation  been  made,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  propor- 
tion this  bears  to  the  multifarious  contingencies  which  have  arisen 
cot  of  the  acquisition?  The  pay  of  the  functionaries  engaged  in 
negotiations,  and  of  the  additional  troops  required  by  this  cxten- 
non  of  territory ;  the  cost  of  surveying  and  sale ;  the  annual  ex- 
poue  of  legislation,  and  of  the  general  land  office;  the  interest 
upon  these  expenditures ;  and  a  variety  of  other  items,  which, 
ander  the  pen  of  a  close  calculator,  would  swell  to  an  astonishing 
•mount,  would  all  be  legitimate  charges  upon  these  lands.  Nor 
can  there  be  any  doubt,  that  the  liberal  donations  for  public  pur- 
poses, within  the  territory  in  which  they  lie — for  roads,  canals, 
0ofaools,  &c  would  also  be  fairly  chargeable  to  this  fund,  in  all 
cases  except  where  equivalents  have  been  paid  by  the  individual 
states  for  such  grants.  It  should  also  be  recollected,  in  estimating 
the  amount  of  me  purchase  money,  that  at  every  treaty  held  with 
the  Indians,  for  the  extinguishment  of  their  titles  to  their  hunt- 
ing grounds,  there  has  been  given  to  them,  besides  the  specified 
tunce  of  the  land,  an  amount  greater  or  less,  in  presents ;  and  that 
in  many  cases,  the  purchase  money  has  been  stipulated  to  be  paid 
in  annuities,  some  of  which  are  to  be  perpetual.  Supposing  then 
that  all  the  actual  disbursements,  heretofore  made  from  the  pub- 
lie  purse  on  this  account,  be  accurately  ascertained,  by  what  rule 
of  arithmetic  shall  we  arrive  at  any  correct  estimate  of  the 
amount  which  will  be  required,  to  pay  annuities  for  twenty  years, 
for  thirty  years,  for  so  long  as  a  given  tribe  shall  remain  a  dis- 
tinct nation,  and  during  the  lives  of  numerous  individuals  who 
are  pensioners  upon  this  fund? 

But  again.  Is  it  a  settled  point  that  the  interest  of  the  nation 
in  this  property,  ought  to  be  extinguished,  as  soon  as  she  is  re- 
imbursed? We  apprehend  not  Admit  that  an  account  which 
the  United  States  may  have  opened  against  these  lands,  and  in 
f^ch  she  has  charged  them  with  every  expenditure  made  in 
reference  to  them,  direct  or  consequential,  has  been  balanced  by 
the  receipts  from  the  land  offices,  can  a  good  reason  be  offered, 
why  they  should  not  be  continued  to  be  held  by  the  government 
as  a  source  of  revenue?  No  one  would  contend  that  an  indivi- 
dual, having  derived  from  an  estate  a  profit  equal  to  its  cost. 
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would  be  bound  by  any  rule  of  propriety,  to  convey  it  back  io 
his  grantor,  or  throw  it  into  a  common  stock.  With  as  little 
justice,  can  the  United  States  be  called  upon  by  the  indiyidual 
states,  or  either  of  them,  to  make  a  similar  surrender.  The  very 
idea  oi property,  excludes  such  a  proposition ;  for  it  not  only  in- 
cludes present  possession  and  use,  but  all  ulterior  and  accidental 
advantages  which  may  accrue  to  the  proprietor.  If  the  United 
States  has  a  clear  and  perfect  title  to  this  land,  it  is  a  sratuitoos 
assumption,  for  any  other  party  than  herself,  to  prescrioe  a  limit 
to  the  tenure  which  is  in  its  own  nature  indefinite. 

We  learn  from  the  treasury  report,  that  there  are  now  but  three 
sources  of  revenue  to  be  relied  upon  for  the  support  of  our  go* 
vernment,  viz.  imports,  public  lands,  and  bank  dividends.  It  i§ 
proposed  to  sell  the  bank  stock,  and  apply  the  proceeds  to  the 
payment  of  the  public  debt,  to  dispose  of  the  lands  to  the  several 
states  in  which  they  lie,  dividing  the  proceeds  among  the  indi- 
vidual states,  and  to  rely  on  the  duties  upon  imports  solely.  As 
to  the  prudence  of  depending  upon  a  single  source  of  revenue^ 
which  might  be  deteriorated  by  unforeseen  causes,  we  shall  nek 
venture  an  opinion ;  but  we  apprehend  that  this  policy  cannot  be 
adopted  without  beggine  a  question,  or  in  other  words,  assuming 
the  correctness  of  doctrmes  which  are  hostile  to  the  opinions  cm 
a  large  portion  of  the  nation.  At  a  time  when  a  tariff  is  odious 
to  the  whole  population  of  some  states,  and  to  entire  classes  of 
citizens  in  others,  would  it  be  safe,  would  it  be  consistent  vnth 
that  principle  of  reciprocity,  that  spirit  of  compromise,  that  pa- 
triotism, to  say  all  in  one  word,  which  ought  to  regulate  the 
nomy  of  a  great  government,  to  abandon  all  other  sources  of 
venue,  and  depend  upon  the  single  one  which  has  excited  more 
dissension  than  all  the  others  put  together?  If  it  be  replied,  that 
no  objection  is  made  to  a  tariff  which  is  resorted  to  as  a  financial 
resource,  and  that  the  propriety  (or  right)  of  laying  duties  on 
imports,  is  only  questioned  when  used  to  support  manufactures^ 
we  would  ask,  is  there  no  danger,  that  when  duties  on  imports 
should  become  the  sole  dependence  of  the  treasury,  they  would 
have  necessarily  to  remain  as  high  as  they  now  are ;  that  the 
identical  duties  now  objected  to  would  be  retained ;  and  the  cause 
of  complaint  remain  the  same,  under  a  change  of  name?  There 
may  have  been  conclusive  reasons  in  favour  of  the  creation  of 
the  existing  system  of  duties,  but  would  those  reasons  reach  for- 
ward, and  justify  its  adoption  as  ^permanent  feature  in  the  poli- 
cy of  the  government?  And  shall  we  put  it  out  of  our  power  to 
reduce  or  discard  those  duties,  when  the  necessity  whieh  induced 
their  adoption  shall  have  ceased? 

Anotlier  consideration  strikes  us  as  worthy  of  notice.  Revenue 
should  be  raised  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bear  equally  upon  all 
classes  in  society ;  none  should  be  exempted  from  the  burthen^ 
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nor  any  oppressed  by  its  weight  The  perfection  of  a  system  of 
finances,  would  be  found  in  the  exact  operation  of  this  principle, 
reaching  to  every  individual  in  society,  and  extending  to  each 
his  equitable  portion  of  the  public  burthen ;  but  as  perfection  can- 
not be  expected  to  be  attained  in  transactions  so  gigantic  and  com- 
{dicated,  the  nearest  approach  to  it,  becomes  the  most  rational 
0Qbstitute ;  and  this  will  be  found  in  adopting  the  principle  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  as  far  as  practicable.  Now  it  seems  very 
dear,  that  by  multiplying  the  sources  of  revenue,  we  should  in- 
crease the  chances  of  maSing  it  bear  upon  all  classes  of  society, 
and  e  eonversoj  by  diminishing  their  number,  we  shall  multiplv 
the  chances  that  some  would  be  oppressed.  Especially  does  it 
i^pear  to  us — at  least  probable^  that  if  a  single  source  of  revenue 
be  depended  upon,  the  burthen  will  be  unequally  borne,  and  that 
some  classes  will  occasionally,  and  some  perhaps  always,  be  ex- 
orbitantly taxed,  in  comparison  with  others.  These  considera- 
tions are  not  conclusive,  but  are  only  tlirown  out  as  rational 
doubts.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  the  duties  on  imports  can  be  ex- 
tended to  so  great  a  variety  of  articles,  that  all  our  citizens,  shall 
liy  these  means,  be  taxed  in  equal  proportion,  and  the  industry 
of  none  be  vexatiously  burthened,  or  if  these  desirable  results 
can  be  produced  to  a  reasonable  extent,  then  our  objection  will 
have  been  answered.  But  we  should  require  some  demonstration 
of  these  effects,  and  would  not  be  satisfied  with  the  stale  asser- 
tion, that  those  who  complain  of  the  tariff  do  not  understand  its 
operation,  and  are  really  enjoying  in  consequence  of  it,  a  hiffh 
d^ree  of  prosperity.  This  is  too  much  like  telling  a  man  who 
18  groaning  in  anguish  upon  a  sick  bed,  that  his  own  feelings  are 
deceptive,  that  his  disorder  is  imaginary,  and  that  the  energy  of 
his  groans  evinces  a  strength  incompatible  with  the  feebleness  of 
disease.  If  liberty  is  worth  any  thing,  it  is  actual,  not  construc- 
tive; a  something  to  be  used  by  ourselves  for  our  own  benefit, 
and  not  by  another  for  us.  It  includes  not  only  freedom  from 
oppression,  but  also  the  right  to  be  consulted  on  matters  touching 
our  own  interest  and  happiness.  A  rule  of  action  laid  down  for 
us,  should  not  only  be  beneficial,  but  we  should  assert  that  it  is 
80.    A  majority  has  the  power  to  bind  the  minority,  but  it  is  a 

Kwer  which  should  be  exercised  with  great  prudence;  and  nothing 
t  absolute  necessity  would  justify  a  pertinacious  adherence  on 
the  part  of  those  in  power,  to  a  system  of  measures,  which  a  nu- 
merous body  of  freemen,  unite  in  pronouncing  subversive  of  their 
ridits,  and  hostile  to  their  interests. 

We  may  mention  in  this  connexion,  a  proposition  to  divide  the 
annual  nett  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  among  the  several 
states,  in  the  ratio  of  their  representation,  to  be  expended  for  the 
purposes  of  internal  improvement  and  education.  If  it  be  deter- 
mined that  these  proceeds  are  not  to  be  appropriated  to  the  ordi- 
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nary  purposes  of  revenue,  but  must  have  a  specific  application, 
it  is  still  not  clear,  that  such  a  distribution  would  be  judicious  or 
even  felt  If  the  distinction  between  federal  interests  and  state 
interests  is  to  be  persisted  in,  and  the  line  between  state  and  fe- 
deral rights  broadly  and  strongly  marked,  the  question  arisei^ 
upon  what  ground  this  can  be  claimed  as  a  state  fund?  It  has 
not  been  created  by  the  action  of  the  state  governments,  nor 
earned  by  the  prowess,  the  talents,  or  the  labour  of  citizens  of 
states,  acting  as  such.  The  claims  of  individual  states,  as  far  as 
any  existed,  have  all  been  ceded  to  the  Union ;  and  the  subse- 
quent purchase,  with  all  its  incidental  expenses,  was  made  with 
Ihe  national  treasure.  That  Congress  has  a  clear  right  to  divide 
the  surplus  revenue  of  the  Union  among  the  states,  is  not  de- 
nied ;  but  the  propriety  of  thus  parcelling  this  fund,  in  prefer- 
ence to  any  other,  does  not  seem  obvious.  We  should  place  it 
exactly  on  the  same  footing  with  the  revenue  from  any  other 
sources.  Should  there  then  be  a  surplus  of  the  aggregate  annual 
receipts,  and  its  distribution  be  urged  as  a  concession  to  the 
opinions  of  those  who  deny  the  right  of  the  general  government 
to  expend  money  for  objects  of  national  improvement,  we  should 
not  demur,  because  we  would  yield  much — almost  any  thing— 
to  a  liberal  spirit  of  compromise.  But  wc  should  yield  it  only 
as  a  concession.  Wc  doubt  the  justice  of  dividing  a  fund  dispos- 
able for  internal  improvements,  according  to  population.  A  na- 
tional fund  should  be  expended  where  it  is  most  wanted,  and 
where  it  would  be  most  extensively  useful.  The  most  populous 
state  might  not  require  the  largest  expenditure  for  roads  and  ca- 
nals ;  and  the  least  populous  might  stand  in  the  greatest  need  of 
assistance.  A  sum  expended  in  one  state  in  making  a  road,  is 
not  necessarily  chargeable  to  that  state  as  if  for  its  exclusive  be- 
nefit, because  the  advantage  may  be  equally  great  to  adjacent 
states.  An  immense  sum  of  money  was  laid  out  in  the  states  of 
Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania,  in  making  a  road  from 
Cumberland  to  Wheeling,  which  is  less  beneficial  to  the  two  last 
named  states,  than  to  those  lying  on  the  Ohio.  The  correct  prin- 
ciple seems  to  be,  not  that  the  expenditures  should  be  made  with- 
in certain  limits,  but  that  the  benefits  should  be  fairly  distributed. 
This  would  be  best  efiected  by  the  concentrated  action  of  one 
government  Still,  on  this  point  we  should  not  be  strenuousL 
We  should  deprecate  the  division  into  twenty-four  parts,  of  a 
sum,  which  at  all  events  will  be  small,  in  comparison  to  the  ob- 
jects to  be  effected,  and  which  by  this  process  would  become 
comparatively  inefficient  But  it  is  better  to  forego  such  advan- 
tages, than  to  gain  them  by  violence  to  the  feelings  of  a  respect- 
able minority. 

II.  Another  very  important  consideration  is  involved  in  this 
question.    One  of  the  greatest  advantages  secured  to  the  people 
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of  the  United  States  by  the  proprietary  action  of  the  ^vernment 
over  these  lands,  has  been  the  equitable  mode  of  their  alienation 
to  individuals.  This  is  a  matter  which  comes  home  to  men's  bu- 
siness and  bosoms.  There  is  no  power  exercised  by  the  govern- 
ment, which  is  regarded  with  such  jealousy,  or  should  be  exerted 
with  so  much  circumspection,  as  mat  which  reaches  to  the  fire- 
aide  of  the  citizen — that  which  afiects  his  home,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  his  family.  Every  thing  else  may  be  endured,  if  there 
be  security,  comfort,  and  abundance  in  our  dwellings.  What- 
ever other  privilege  we  may  resign,  we  will  not  suffer  that  of 
pursuing  happiness,  to  be  ever  jeoparded. 

The  ri^t  to  emigrate,  is  not  only  a  natural,  but  a  chartered 
tif^t  Our  citizens  are  secured  in  the  privilege  of  removing  from 
one  state  to  another,  as  well  as  in  the  exercise  of  all  rishts  in  the 
state  of  their  adoption,  which  they  enjoyed  in  that  oi  their  re- 
cent citizenship.  It  is  our  policy  to  be  one  people ;  to  throw 
wide  open  all  the  avenues  of  internal  intercourse  and  trade;  to 
leave  private  enterprise  unshackled,  and  industry  free  to  exert 
its  energies,  wherever  they  may  be  most  usefully  employed. 
We  are  an  active  and  a  migratory  people,  accustomed  to  inde- 
pendence, impatient  of  restraint,  and  unwilling  to  endure  any 
discomforts,  which  may  be  removed  by  exertion,  or  escaped  by  a 
change  of  residence,  we  have  no  entailed  ri^ts  to  bind  us  to 
the  spot  of  our  nativity,  and  but  slender  hereditary  attachments; 
and  we  not  only  hishly  value,  but  will  maintain  at  every  hazard, 
the  privilege  of  seddng  subsistence  and  happiness,  wherever  we 
please  to  think  they  may  be  found.  We  do  not  recognise  the  mo- 
rel right  existing  in  any  body  of  men,  to  monopolise  the  soil 
which  was  given  to  us  and  our  children  by  a  bountiful  Provi- 
dence, to  stay  the  footsteps  of  industry  and  the  arts,  or  to  shackle 
the  advancement  of  letters,  civilization,  and  Christianity.  If 
we  can  ever  justify  our  banishment  of  the  Indian  from  his  hunt- 
ing grounds,  it  must  be  upon  this  principle ;  he  was  a  monopo^ 
Kit,  occupying  more  than  he  could  use  consistently  with  the  good 
of  mankind ;  he  was  a  barbarian,  hostile  to  the  social,  the  UKful, 
and  the  elegant  arts  of  civil  life.  It  is  a  legp^timate  exercise  of  go- 
vernmental care,  to  respect  such  feelings,  and  cherish  such  rights; 
and  if  by  design  or  accident,  the  government  has  possessed  itself 
of  the  means  of  gratifying  a  national  propensity,  and  of  dispens- 
ing the  blessings  of  a  great  national  source  of  prosperity,  it  should 
pause,  and  reflect  maturely,  before  it  resigns  a  power  so  benign, 
and  so  extensive. 

The  settlement  of  the  western  lands,  is  a  matter  of  national 
concernment;  one  in  which  all  the  states  are  interested  in  a 

Cter  or  a  less  degree.    To  one  they  afford  homes  for  her  in- 
rious  poor,  or  enterprising  youth,  to  another  an  outlet  for 
her  manutaetures,  to  a  third  a  market  for  her  commercial  im- 
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ports ;  while  all  are  obliged  to  view  them  as  the  future  birth- 
place of  those  millions  of  freemen,  who  will  soon  constitute  the 
majority  of  the  nation.  We  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  truth, 
that  in  the  proportion  in  which  industry,  moral  habits,  intellec- 
tual cultivation,  and  sound  national  principles,  shall  be  planted 
and  cherished  in  that  region,  will  be  the  predominance  of  those 
virtues  in  the  future  guidance  of  our  national  councils.  The  his- 
tory of  other  nations  affords  no  parallel  to  that  anomalous  and 
magnificent  process  which  is  now  going  forward  in  our  country. 
The  nation  is  silently  but  rapidly  buildmg  up  its  own  future  seat 
of  empire.  The  howling  wilderness,  which  our  immediate  ances- 
tors viewed  with  carelessness,  and  partially  explored  with  ex- 
treme difficulty  and  danger,  is  fast  becoming  the  centre  of  power^ 
the  seat  of  wealth,  the  weatre  upon  which  the  nation  in  its  nm- 
tured  vigour  will  exhibit  its  concentrated  energies.  TTts  nation^ 
as  such,  has  a  stake  in  the  growth  of  this  country  which  she  can- 
not value  lightly. 

In  her  proprietary  character,  the  government  of  the  United 
States  has  been  enabled  to  establish  the  boundaries  of  newly  or- 
ganized territories,  so  as  to  give  to  each  future  state  its  just  lim- 
its. The  country  has  been  surveyed,  divided,  and  prepared  for 
sale,  under  a  wise  and  uniform  system.  The  tracts  of  land  of- 
fered for  sale,  are  all  quadrangular,  and  of  equal  size  ;  and  the 
dividing  lines  being  drawn  in  the  direction  of  ^e  cardinal  points 
of  the  compass,  can  never  bo  efiaced,  forgotten,  or  disputed. 
Mistakes  can  be  corrected  with  mathematical  facility,  and  cer- 
tainty ;  and  one  point  being  ascertained,  furnishes  the  accurate 
datuniy  from  which  an  indefinite  series  of  surrounding  surv^S 
may  be  retraced  at  any  period,  however  distant  The  sales  ha^ 
been  conducted  with  system,  impartiality,  and  publicity.  The 
dweller  in  Maine  or  in  Georgia,  may  by  reference  to  public  do- 
cuments, know  the  contents  and  price  of  each  tract  of  land  in  the 
West,  and  the  time  and  place  of  sale,  with  as  much  certainty,  as 
an  inhabitant  of  the  vicinity.  The  price  of  land  is  invariable. 
These  are  advantages  which  should  have  great  weight  in  the 
public  mind.  If  the  citizens  of  the  Atlantic  States  value  the  pri- 
vilege of  emigration  to  the  westward,  and  the  advantage  oft  fair 
competition  in  the  market  of  new  lands ;  and  if  the  people  of  the 
Western  States  place  a  just  value  upon  the  security  of  their  titles 
to  real  estate,  upon  the  harmony  which  now  prevails  in  its  dis- 
tribution, and  upon  the  regular  flow  of  that  full  and  fertilizing 
tide  of  population,  which  is  now  pouring  in  upon  them — they 
^uld  pause,  each  of  them  would  pause,  before  they  would  sub- 
mit to  the  hazardous  experiment,  of  a  change  of  policy,  which 
might  give  us  confusion  in  the  place  of  order,  and  entail  upon  us 
the  reverse  of  all  that  we  value,  instead  of  what  we  enjoy. 

The  remarks  of  Mr.  M'Lean,  on  this  subject,  though  very  com- 
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prehensivCy  are  brief,  and  may  be  quoted  at  large.     They  are  as 
follows : 

*'The  sources  from  which  the  rereiiue  has  hitherto  been  deriTcd,  ire  the 
inpoiti^  public  laiids,  and  bank  dividends.  With  the  sale  of  the  bank  stock* 
the  latter  will  cease*  and»  as  the  imports,  according  to  any  scale  of  duties  which 
it  wHl  be  expedient  and  practicable  to  adopt,  will  be  amply  sufficient  to  meet 
iD  the  expenditure*  that  portion  of  the  revenue  heretofore  drawn  from  the  ale 
«f  the  public  hinds  may  be  dispensed  with*  should  Congress  see  fit  to  do  so. 

**  On  this  poiat^  the  undersigned  deems  it  proper  to  observe  that  the  creation 
of  numerous  states  throughout  the  western  country*  now  forming  a  most  import- 
ant part  of  the  Union ;  and  the  relative  powers  claimed  and  exercised  by  Con- 
gress and  the  respective  states  over  the  public  lands*  have  been  gradually  accu- 
mulating causes  of  inquietude  and  difficulty*  if  not  of  complaint.  It  roa^  well 
deserve  consideration*  therefore,  whether  at  a  period  demandinj;^  the  amicable 
and  permanent  adjustment  of  the  various  subjects  which  now  sgitate  the  public 
mind*  these  ma^r  not  be  advanta^ously  dupoaed  of,  in  common  with  the  others^ 
and  «pon  principles  just  and  satisfactory  to  all  parts  of  the  Union. 

<*It  must  be  admitted  that  the  public  lands  were  ceded  by  the  states,  or  sub- 
sequently aoiuired  b^  the  United  States,  for  the  common  benefit  <  and  that  each 
state  has  an  interest  m  their  proceeds*  of  which  it  cannot  be  justly  deprived. 
Over  this  part  of  the  public  property*  the  powers  of  the  ^neral  government 
have  been  uniformly  supposed  to  have  a  peculiarly  extensive  scope,  and  have 
been  construed  to  authorize  their  application  to  purposes  of  education  and  im- 
provement to  which  other  branches  of  revenue  were  not  deemed  applicable.  It 
la  not  practicable  to  keep  the  public  lands  out  of  the  market ;  and  the  present 
mode  of  disposing  of  them  is  not  the  most  profitable*  either  to  the  general  go- 
Temment  or  to  the  states,  and  must  be  expected,  when  the  proce^  shall  oe 
no  longer  required  fbr  the  public  debt,  to  give  rise  to  new  and  more  serious  ob- 
jections. 

**  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  submitted  to  the  wisdom  of  Congress  to 
decide  upon  the  propriety  of  dispomnr  of  all  the  public  lands*  in  the  aggregate* 
lo  those  states  within  whose  territorial  limits  they  lie,  at  a  fiur  price,  to  be  settled 
in  such  manner  as  might  be  satisfactory  to  all.  The  aggregate  price  of  the  whole 
may_  then  be  apportioned  among  the  several  states  of  toe  Union*  according  to  such 
equitable  ratio  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  objects  of  the  originalcession* 
*aad  the  proportion  of  each  may  be  paid  or  secured  directly  to  the  others  by  the 
respective  states  purchasing  the  land.  AH  cause  of  difficulty  with  the  general 
government  on  this  subject  would  then  be  removed  i  and  no  doubt  can  be  en- 
tertained* that  by  means  of  stock  issued  by  the  buying  states,  bearing  a  moderate 
liliinl,  and  which,  in  consequence  of  the  reimbursement  of  the  public  debt, 
<pidd  acquire  a  great  value,  they  would  be  able  at  once  to  pay  the  amount  upon 
ij^Btageons  terms.  It  may  not  be  unreasonable  also  to  expect  that  the  obliga- 
tion to  pay  the  annual  interest  upon  the  stock  thus  created,  would  diminish  Uie 
motive  for  selling  the  lands  at  prices  calculated  to  impair  the  general  value  of 
that  kind  of  property. 

*'  It  b  beheved,  moreover,  that  the  interests  of  the  several  states  would  be 
better  promoted  by  such  a  disposition  of  the  public  domain,  than  by  sales  in  the 
mode  hitherto  adopted,  and  it  would  at  once  place  at  the  disposal  of  all  the 
states  of  the  Union,  upon  fiiir  terms,  a  fund  for  purposes  of  education  and  im- 
provement, of  inestimable  benefit  to  the  future  prosperity  of  the  nation. 

**  Should  Congress  deem  it  proper  to  dispense  with  the  public  lands  as  a  fu- 
ture source  of  revenue,  the  amount  to  be  raised  from  imports,  after  the  3d  of 
March  1833,  accordingto  the  foregoing  estimate,  will  be  $  15,000,000 ;  but*  with 
a  reliance  upon  the  public  lands,  as  heretofore,  it  may  be  estimated  at  12,000,000 
dollars*  to  which*  m  the  case  may  be,  it  will  be  necesssry  to  adapt  the  provision 
lor  the  fiitore. 

*'  Whatever  room  there  may  be  for  diversity  of  opinion  with  respect  to  the 
ezpedienqr  of  distributing  among  the  several  states  any  surplus  revenue  that 
itmf  casually  accrue*  it  is  not  doubted  that  any  scheme  for  the  cncouragiog  a 
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surplus  for  distribution,  or  for  any  purpose  which  should  make  itneceasaiy,  will 
be  generally  discountenanced.  There  is  too  much  reason  to  apprehend  that  a 
regular,  uniform  dependence  of  the  state  governments  upon  the  revenue  of  the 
general  government,  or  an  uniform  expectation  from  the  same  aourcei  would 
create  too  great  an  incentive  to  high  and  unequal  duties,  and  not  merelj  dia- 
turb  the  harmony  of  the  Union,  but  ultimately  undermine  and  subTert  the  puri- 
ty and  independence  of  the  «tate  sovereigpnties." 

We  shall  remark  upon  some  of  the  points  here  presented. 
The  position  that  <<the  public  lands  were  ceded  by  the  states,  or 
subsequently  acquired  by  the  United  States,  for  the  common  be- 
nefit ;  and  that  each  state  has  an  interest  in  their  proceeds,  of 
which  it  cannot  be  justly  deprived/'  so  fully  accords  with  the 
views  which  we  have  expressed,  as  to  require  no  further  com- 
ment, than  the  tribute  of  our  approbation. 

But  we  are  told  that  the  relative  powers  claimed  and  exercised 
by  Congress,  and  the  respective  states,  over  the  public  lands, 
have  been  gradually  accumulating  causes  of  inquietude  and  diffi- 
culty, if  not  of  complaint.    This  is  true ;  but  before  we  assent 
to  the  necessity  of  applying  the  proposed  remedy,  let  us  examine 
whether  the  grievances  complained  of  be  real  or  supposititiouSi 
Have  the  people  of  the  western  country  any  just  ground  of  com- 
plaint? Are  they  really  dissatisfied?   Forty  years  ago,  the  Uni^ 
ed  States  had  not  a  single  settlement  west  of  the  Ohio  riveri  if 
we  except  a  handful  of  inhabitants  at  the  French  villages  on  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi ;  and  in  1793,  the  army  of  General  Wayne 
marched  through  Ohio,  then  a  wilderness.  So  lately  as  1812,  the 
inhabitants  of  Indiana  and  Illinois,  were  so  few  in  number,  that 
they  protected  themselves  with  difficulty  aeainst  the  IndianSi 
Tecumseh,  with  a  little  band  of  a  few  hundred  warriors,  kept  (he 
whole  frontier  in  terror.    At  this  time,  the  state  of  Ohio  alone, 
contains  nearly  1,000,000  of  inhabitants;  and  the  aggregate  po- 
pulation of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Missouri,  by  the  census 
of  1830,  but  1,576,920.    If  to  these  we  add  the  states  of  Alji 
bama,  Louisiana,  and  Mississippi,  in  which  the  lands  are  sin^ 
larly  situated,  and  which  have  been  chiefly  settled  within  Ab 
same  period,  we  have  a  population  of  2,238,523,  without  inclod- 
ing  the  territories  of  Michigan  and  Arkansas,  which  contain 
50,000  more.    In  forty  years,  a  region  containing  more  than  half 
a  million  of  square  miles,  has  been  reclaimed  from  the  dominion 
of  the  savage ;  seven  states  have  grown  up,  and  been  admitted 
into  the  Union,  and  another  is  nearly  ripe  for  admission ;  a  popa- 
lation  of  more  than  two  millions  has  been  accumulated,  consistiDg 
chiefly  of  the  agricultural  class,  a  large  portion  of  whom  possess 
freeholds,  and  all  of  whom  are  blessed  with  a  greater  deg;ree  of 
plenty,  and  burthened  with  fewer  cares,  than  any  other  similar 
number  of  civilized  people.    Forty  years  ago,  the  canoe  and  the 
pirogue  were  the  only  boats  on  all  the  noble  rivers  of  the  west, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  barges ;  since  then  three  hundred 
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stetm  boats  htve  bem  built  in  this  region,  with  ita  native  timber 
and  mineralfly  and  emplojred  upon  its  waters.  In  1826  th«  amount 
of  capital  invested  in  steam  bcKats,-  by  citizens  of  Cincinnati  alone, 
was  upwards  of  500,000  dollars,  the  imports  of  that  city  were 
more  than  9,000,000  of  dollars,  and  the  exports  1,000,000.  In 
the  same  resion  are  more  than  a  dozen  reputable  colleges,  to 
some  of  which  are  attached  good  medical,  theological,  and  law 
sehools.  Books  are  published  to  a  considerable  extent  In  Cin- 
cinnati alone,  very  many  volumes  a  day,  sreat  and  small,  issue 
firom  the  press.  These,  with  a  thousand  omer  facts  which  might 
be  mentionedysre  surely  not  the  indications  of  an  oppressed  peo- 
ple, or  of  a  country  crippled  in  its  resources,  or  checked  in  its 
advance  to  greatness.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  public  improvements 
that  have  been  scattered  over  this  valley,  by  the  munificence  of 
the  government,  however  scanty  they  may  seem  to  a  sanguine 
and  enterprising  people,  ardent  in  their  views,  ambitious  in  their 

Cblic  spirit,  and  impatient  of  delay  in  their  march  to  power, 
re  been  worthy  of  a  great  nation.  The  Cumberland  road  alone 
if  a  monument  of  nationu  beneficence.  Designed  to  stretch  through 
an  extent  of  800  miles;  meandering  for  sixty  miles  through 
the  clifi  and  precipices  of  almost  inaccessible  mountains ;  inter- 
aaetin^  the  noblest  rivers  of  the  west,  and  crossing  her  fertile  and 
extensive  plains ;  studded  in  its  whole  length  with  elegant  and 
durable  bndges— such  a  work  speaks  more  in  favour  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  connexion  between  the  western  people  and 
the  government,  than  volumes  of  abstract  argument  And  this 
if  but  a  part  of  what  has  been  done.  The  shores  of  the  northern 
lakes  have  been  surveyed,  and  their  facilities  for  commerce  as- 
oartained;  immense  sums  have  been  laid  out  in  improving  the 
navigation  of  the  large  rivers ;  extensive  grants  of  land  have  been 
made,  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  roads  and  canals ;  in  short, 
aullions  of  money  have  been  in  various  ways  appropriated  to 
advance  the  best  interests  of  this  favoured  region. 

Of  what  then  do  the  western  people  complain  ?  Are  they  tax- 
ad  by  the  government?  No.  Are  any  precluded  from  voting,  or 
iaaliffible  to  office?  None.  Do  any  starve,  are  any  houseless,  or 
naked,  or  in  prison  for  debt?  These  are  unknown  evils.  Are 
almding  armies  quartered  among  the  people,  or  do  the  myrmidons 
of  government  eat  out  their  substance?  Nothing  of  all  this.  Do 
aaad  time  and  harvest  fail  ?  Does  not  the  labour  of  the  husband- 
man yield  an  abundant  reward  ?  Are  his  hard  earnings  riven  from 
him  bv  fraud  or  violence?  Do  oppressors  grind  the  poor?  Are 
not  life  and  property  secure?  Is  there  any  to  molest  or  make 
afraid,  the  man  who  sits  under  his  own  vine?  We  need  not  pause 
fiir  a  reply :  the  face  of  nature,  the  condition  of  society,  and  the 
hiqqpy  estate  of  man  in  this  favoured  region,  teeming  with  abun- 
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dance^  peace,  and  cheerfulness,  all  testify  against  the  existence 
of  individual  distress,  or  civil  misrule. 

But  complaints  have  been  made ;  they  are  matters  of  record, 
and  their  nature  being  distinctly  known,  they  may  be  easily  ex- 
amined. In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  wesiero 
people  have  sometimes  been  misunderstood,  and  have  been  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  dissatisfied  remonstrants,  when  they  oidy 
asked  the  correction  of  error,  or  the  redress  of  an  accidental 
grievance.  Such  were  the  petitions  of  several  of  the  states,  for 
exchanges  of  the  lands  given  for  the  support  of  schools,  when 
portions  of  them  proved  to  be  worthless.  In  most  instances,  we 
believe  in  all,  valuable  considerations  were  given  by  the  states 
for  those  lands,  and  of  course  when  large  parcels  of  them  were 
ascertained  to  be  deficient  in  the  value  which  they  purported  to 
bear  at  the  time  of  the  transfer,  there  was  precisely  that  kind  of 
failure  of  consideration,  which  would  support  an  equitable,  if  not 
a  legal  claim  upon  the  grantor.  There  have  also  been  hundreds, 
perhaps  thousands,  of  mstances  of  individual  grievance,  which 
demanded  le^^islative  interference;  wrongs  for  which  existing 
laws  provided  no  remedy,  cases  where  titles  to  land  have  become 
forfeited  by  the  mistakes  of  officers,  or  could  not  be  completed  in 
consequence  of  statutory  defects,  or  inconsistencies.  Laws  in- 
tended to  afford  general  relief,  and  framed  with  due  care,  have 
sometimes  been  so  worded,  as  to  omit  whole  classes  of  sufferers, 
who  were  thus  thrown  again  upon  Congress,  in  the  character  of 
petitioners.  Nor  can  it  be  denied,  that  individuals  have  sometimes 
mistaken  their  remedy ;  that  even  meritorious  individuals  have 
sought  that  remuneration  from  the  generosity  of  Congress,  which 
was  denied  them  by  stern  justice ;  that  imaginary  claims  have 
often  vexed  the  ear  of  government ;  that  the  dreams  of  self-love, 
and  the  speculations  of  the  visionary  and  the  avaricious,  have 
often  been  intruded  upon  the  public.  When  we  consider  the  vasU 
ness  of  the  public  domain,  the  number  of  citizens  interested  as 
purchasers,  as  land  holders,  or  as  persons  desirous  to  purchase, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  petitions  to  Congress,  must  unavoidably 
be  numerous,  and  that  their  number  affords  no  indication  of  pub- 
lie  dissatisfaction,  or  of  an  importunate  spirit  The  captious  may 
indeed  complain  of  importunity,  and  the  indolent  or  unoiscemin^ 
whose  want  of  information  disables  them  from  drawing  the  pro- 
per distinction,  between  claims  of  right  and  petitions  for  bounty, 
may  turn  a  deaf  ear ;  but  such  are  not  the  conclusions  of  enlight- 
ened statesmen,  or  liberal  men.  Nor  are  these  the  complaints^ 
the  country;  they  are  not  grievances  tending  to  disunion,  or 
which  ought  for  a  moment  to  disturb  the  equanimity  of  either  of 
the  great  parties  to  the  question  before  us.  They  are  claims  of 
right,  to  be  decided  upon  evidence ;  or  they  are  supposititious  de- 
mands, the  rejection  of  which  can  excite  no  public  irritation.  The 
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whole  of  the  cases  to  which  we  now  allude,  are,  in  short,  analo- 
gous to  suits  at  law,  and  we  are  not  prepared  to  admit  that  the  de- 
cision of  the  former,  would  ever  cause  public  dissatisfaction,  any 
more  than  the  adjudication  of  the  latter.  The  reader  of  the  con- 
spressional  proceedings,  and  even  the  member  of  Congress,  who 
does  not  reflect  sufficiently  upon  the  peculiar  connexion  between 
the  western  states  and  the  general  government,  may  be  startled  at 
the  nufnber  of  the  petitions  presented  to  that  body  by  western 
members,  and  draw  unfavourable  inferences  from  that  fact ;  but 
the  suggestions  which  we  have  thrown  out  will  show  the  injustice 
of  sucn  deductions. 

We  have  mentioned  the  above  cases  for  the  purpose  of  laying 
them  out  of  this  discussion,  and  narrowing  down  our  remarks  to 
the  real  points  at  issue.  There  is  a  class  of  demands,  made  on  the 
part  of  the  new  states,  which  assume  the  tone  of  complaint ;  some 
of  which  have  been  tenaciously  urged,  and  as  resolutely  resisted, 
and  which  are  supposed  to  be  capable  of  creating  a  high  state  of 
dissension.  Let  us  examine  these.  They  have  been  presented  to 
the  public,  in  the  form  of  memorials  to  Congress ;  and  if  we 
touch  upon  all  the  causes  of  complaint  which  have  been  thus 
avowed,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  we  shall  have  noticed  all  that 


1.  A  class  of  politicians  have  claimed  for  some  of  the  states,  the 
proprietary  right  to  all  the  soil,  not  alienated  to  individuals,  lying 
within  those  states.  Having  formerly  noticed  this  doctrine  at 
larse,  we  shall  add  but  little  to  what  we  then  advanced,  in  relation 
to  it  It  has  found  few  advocates.  On  the  floor  of  Congress  its 
existence  was  brief,  its  death  sudden,  its  fate  unlamented.  In  the 

Kiblic  prints  it  has  been  scarcely  noticed  except  to  be  disapproved, 
otwithstanding  its  eulcaptandum  character,  it  has  failed  to  be- 
come popular,  even  in  the  country  where  it  originated.  An  ob- 
jection which  seems  not  to  have  occurred  to  its  authors,  was  too 
obvious  to  escape  the  common  sense  of  the  people.  The  govern- 
ment has  the  same  title,  and  neither  more  nor  less,  to  the  unsold 
lands  in  the  several  states,  which  she  had  at  the  moment  after  the 
admission  of  those  states  into  the  Union.  If  her  title  is  defective 
now,  it  was  equally  so  at  that  time ;  and  every  sale  made  in  any 
state  since  its  admission,  is  illeeal.  The  ^reat  mass  of  the  land 
titles  in  the  new  states,  would,  by  the  admission  of  this  doctrine, 
become  unsettled.  Of  the  million  of  inhabitants  of  Ohio,  a  vast 
proportion  of  the  freeholders  would  become  squatters  on  public 
lana.  The  people  are  too  intelligent  to  submit  to  such  an  outrage, 
the  states  too  just  to  open  a  door  for  the  ingress  of  such  a  flood 
of  misery,  confusion,  and  fraud,  as  would  sweep  over  the  land 
in  the  event  of  a  consummation  so  devoutly  to  be  deprecated. 

It  is  a  singular  coincidence,  and  one  perfectly  conclusive  to 
oor  minds  of  the  little  faith  reposed  by  any  in  this  claim,  that 
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the  legislatures  of  those  states,  which  have  wholly  or  partially 
sanctioned  this  doctrine,  have  invariably,  at  the  same  sessions, 
distinctly  denied  it  in  their  acts  of  ordinary  legislation,  by  the 
passage  of  laws  recognising  the  <<  lands  of  the  United  States,'' 
eo  nomine,  by  the  adoption  of  memorials  to  Consress,  asking  for 
grants,  and  by  various  other  substantive  recognitions,  both  direct 
and  incidental. 

It  is  obvious  too,  that  if  this  question  can  be  said  to  have  now 
any  definite  existence,  its  importance  must  be  hourly  decreamng. 
Every  acre  of  land  that  is  sold  diminishes  the  amount  in  contro- 
versy, and  every  creation  of  a  freeholder,  adds  to  the  number  of 
its  interested  opponents.  We  think,  then,  that  we  are  not  mis- 
taken in  supposing  that  this  is  not  a  question  which  is  likely  to 
disturb  the  harmony  of  the  republic. 

2.  Petitions  to  Congress  for  changes  in  the  mode  of  eelliiig 
land,  and  for  reduction  of  the  price,  have  been  frequent.  We 
have  heretofore  stated  what  we  believed  to  be  the  opinions  of 
intelligent  men  on  this  point.  It  is  not  admitted  that  government 
holds  the  public  domain  by  the  same  right,  or  should  offer  it  far 
sale  on  the  same  principles,  which  regulate  the  dealin«  of  the 
individual  holder  of  property.  She  acts  as  the  trustee  of  all  con- 
cerned. The  state  in  which  die  lands  lie  is  one  party,  and  all  the 
other  states,  another ;  the  government,  and  the  purchaser,  have 
each  an  interest  Yet  these  are  not  conflicting,  but  harmonizing 
interests ;  and  that  policy  which  should  advance  them  all,  withoat 
leaning  to  either,  would  alone  be  wise.  It  is  not  expected  that 
the  government  should  drain  the  population  from  the  old  states^ 
by  offering  inducements  to  emigration  to  the  new ;  nor  would  she 
have  the  right  to  retard  the  settlement  of  the  new  states,  by 
withholding  the  land  from  sale,  or  demanding  for  it  an  extrava- 

Snt  price.  There  are  various  reasons  why  the  price  of  public 
id  should  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  practicable  point  It  it 
good  policy  to  increase  the  class  of  freeholders,  to  arrest  the 
footsteps  of  the  migratory  poor,  and  settle  them  down  upon  the 
soil ;  to  elevate  the  character  of  the  citizen,  by  holding  out  to  him 
the  rewards  of  industry;  to  convert  hunters  and  labourers  into 
farmers ;  and  to  attach  men  firmly  to  the  government  under  which 
they  live,  by  making  them  holders  of  property.  But  these  de- 
sirable results  would  be  retarded,  not  advanced,  by  reducing  the 
price  of  land  too  low,  and  by  putting  it  at  such  a  price  as  might 
induce  capitalists  to  invest  large  sums  in  this  species  of  proper^, 
thereby  converting  extensive  tracts  into  private  estates,  to  be 
withheld  from  sale,  and  from  being  inhabited,  and  to  remain  in 
unproductive  wilderness,  for  long  and  indefinite  periods.  A|^n, 
these  sales  are  to  be  conducted  with  impartiality ;  the  interests  of 
one  state  are  not  to  be  promoted  in  preference  to  tiiose  of  another, 
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nor  is  any  state  to  derive  exclusive  advantages  from  the  govern- 
mental action  over  its  property. 

Such  being  the  extensive,  the  complicated,  and  the  important 
interests,  involved  in  this  branch  of  the  subject,  and  the  parties 
to  be  affected  being  so  numerous,  differences  of  opinion  may  well 
arise.  But  these  are  generally  collisions  of  interest,  and  not  con- 
troversies as  to  principles.  The  fundamental  rules,  which  ought 
to  govern  these  sales,  are  well  settled,  and  thoroughly  understood; 
bat  different  classes  of  men,  and  the  inhabitants  of  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  entertain  conflicting  opinions  as  to  their  re- 
spective interests,  and  naturally  seek  advantages  for  themselves. 
Therefore  we  find  a  variety  of  modes  of  disposing  of  the  public 
land,  originating  from  various  quarters,  and  advocated  with  un- 
tiring zeiu,  and  admirable  ingenuity.  These  plans  would  be  found, 
in  their  general  features,  to  be  included  under  the  following  heads. 

The  division  of  the  land  into  tracts  of  forty  acres,  instead  of 
eighty  acres. 

A  reduction  of  price. 

A  graduation  of  price,  so  that  it  shall  be  in  proportion  to  the 
a^ual  value  of  the  soil,  instead  of  being,  as  it  now  is,  invariable. 

The  gratuitous  donation  of  small  tracts  to  actual  settlers. 

We  mdll  not  enter  into  detail  upon  these  projects.  It  will  be 
seen,  that  either  of  them  may  be  adopted  singly,  or  all  of  them 
embraced  in  one  plan.  They  each  have  warm  advocates,  and  in 
oar  opinion,  each  of  them  have  merits,  which  entitle  them  to 
mature  consideration.  We  hope  to  see  all  of  them,  perhaps  with 
•ome  modifications,  adopted,  and  the  broad  lands  of  the  west 
oflered  at  a  price  as  low  as  can  be  received,  without  tempting  the 
eapidity  of  the  moneyed  speculator. 

But  should  Congress  reject  all  these  proj>ositions,  will  the 
western  states  have  cause  to  complain  ?  Have  they  any  reason  to 
eonsider  themselves  oppressed,  by  the  adherence  of  government, 
to  a  system  under  which  they  have  enjoyed  such  unexampled 
prosperity  ?  Will  the  minority  be  so  deficient  in  patriotism  as  not 
•to  submit  cheerfully  to  the  decision  of  the  majority  ?  Will  the 
mnerous  west,  heretofore  so  loyal,  so  patriotic  in  the  hour  of 
danser,  so  proud  of  her  rising  greatness,  tarnish  her  young  fame 
hy  cusobedience,  or  by  being  guilty  of  the  weakness  of  indulging 
resentful  feelings?  Far  from  it  The  people  are  not  oppressed, 
and  cannot  be  persuaded  to  fancy  themselves  the  objects  of  op- 
pnssion. 

We  have  already  shown  that  the  western  country  at  large  is 
in  a  prosperous  condition ;  and  when  we  read  some  of  those  in- 
jodicious  speeches  in  Congress,  in  which  a  contrary  idea  is  held 
oaty  we  are  forcibly  reminded  of  a  beautiful  Oriental  fable.  A 
Mime  minister  who  had  grown  grey  in  office,  was  sentenced  to 
diath>  on  suspicion  of  mal-administration,  but  in  consideration  of 
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his  long  service,  his  punishment  was  commuted,  at  his  own  re- 
quest, to  banishment  to  a  deserted  village.  But  on  search,  a  de- 
populated villaee  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  whole  empire.  <<  Can 
that  nation  be  badly  governed,"  he  exclaimed,  <<  in  which  every 
village  is  prosperous  ?"  He  was  reinstated. 

A  few  facts  on  this  subject  will  set  this  matter  in  its  true  lifl^t. 
Land  is  now  sold  in  tracts  of  80  acres,  at  0 1  25  per  acre.  For 
100  dollars,  an  unimproved  tract  of  80  acres  may  be  purchased. 
In  any  of  the  states  west  of  the  Ohio  river,  a  labourer  can  earn 
75  cents  per  day,  and  if  his  living  be  supposed  to  cost  25  cents  a 
day,  which  in  this  plentiful  country  is  a  large  estimate,  he  can^ 
by  the  labour  of  two  hundred  days,  or  about  eight  months,  pm^ 
chase  a  farm.  But  as  the  working  days  in  a  year,  excluding  bad 
weather,  would  not  amount  to  more  Uian  200,  it  may  be  safely 
asserted,  that  a  labourer  can  purchase  a  tract  of  80  acres,  by  one 
year's  steady  labour.  Again,  a  labourer  can  get  his  boarding  and 
$\0  per  month,  the  year  round,  which  would  amount  to  9120^ 
and  if  $^0  be  deducted  for  clothing,  he  will  in  this  way  have 
earned  the  purchase  money  of  a  farm,  in  one  year.  All  kinds  of 
stock  can  be  raised  in  that  country  with  facility,  and  at  little  cost 
A  good  horse  is  worth  fifty  dollars,  a  cow  from  five  to  eight  dol- 
lars, a  fat  steer  from  ten  to  fifteen,  and  hogs  two  dollars  per  hundred 
pounds.  A  man  then  can  purchase  ei^ty  acres  of  land,  by  the 
sale  of  two  horses,  or  from  eight  to  twelve  head  of  cattJe,  or 
twenty  to  twenty-five  hogs ;  and  as  individuals  are  not  prevented 
from  settling  on  the  public  land,  but  rather  encouraged,  the  means 
are  thus  afibrded  to  farmers  of  acquiring  this  property,  previous 
to  the  purchase  of  land.  Mechanics'  wages  are  much  higher;  and 
those  who  work  in  the  most  useful  arts,  such  as  carpenters,  black- 
smiths, shoemakers,  &c.  are  greatly  needed.  An  individual  of 
this  class,  may  earn  money  enough  to  buy  eighty  acres,  in  six 
months.  A  person  who  teaches  a  common  English  school,  receives 
three  dollars  per  quarter  for  each  pupil,  and  such  persons  are  in 
great  demand.  A  school  of  thirty  scholars  will  yield  ninety  dol- 
lars per  quarter,  or  $  360  per  year.  The  school-house  and  fuel 
being  furnished  by  the  patrons,  and  boarding  costing  about  one 
dollar  per  week,  such  an  individual  may  in  one  year  buy  a  tFMt 
of  land.  Let  it  be  further  taken  into  consideration,  that  the  ex- 
tensive public  works  now  in  progress,  under  the  direction  of  the 
general  and  state  governments,  furnish  employment,  and  hi^ 
pay,  to  labourers  and  mechanics,  and  supply  a  circulating  medioniy 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  almost  any  man  may  buy  a  farm. 

If  then  the  people  are  not  suffering  material  injury,  but  tie 
really  prosperous,  would  it  be  wise  to  change  the  existing  sys- 
tem, merely  because  it  may  jar  with  some  political  theory  of 
state  rights,  or  jostle  some  abstract  hypothesis,  relative  to  the 
balance  of  power  in  our  thriving  family  of  republics?    Will  the 
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people  suffer  themselves  to  be  deprived  of  the  solid  advantages 
in  their  possession,  by  the  promise  of  benefits  of  doubtful  value? 
Are  the  speculations  of  politicians  to  be  for  a  moment  weighed 
in  the  balance  against  the  rapid  advance  of  the  country,  the 
peace,  the  security,  the  thousand  blessings,  which  are  not  visions 
of  the  brain,  but  substantial  present  enjoyments?  Above  all,  shall 
we  be  drawn  into  these  delusions  by  imaginary  distinctions, 
^Aieh  are  attempted  to  be  drawn,  between  me  state  and  federal 
governments,  between  governments,  both  of  which  are  equally 
ayrsj  and  that  have  in  fact  no  separate  interests? 

There  is  no  cause  of  dissatisfaction.  The  second  question 
which  we  proposed  to  examine,  is  in  relation  to  the  existence  of 
that  feeling,  is  there,  in  facty  any  discontent  prevailing  in  the 
new  states,  towards  the  general  government,  in  regard  to  the 
public  domain?  Ours  is  a  countiy  in  which  the  murmurs  of  dis- 
eentent  are  not  suppressed,  nor  the  hearty  shout  of  approbation 
rartrained.  The  oppressed  find  every  where  bold  and  able  cham- 
pions; the  expression  of  public  opinion  is  free,  and  the  oreans 
ibr  disseminating  opinions  numerous.  In  the  west,  especially 
where  the  practice  of  stump-speakine  prevails,  and  where  candi- 
dates for  popular  suffrage  are  required  to  address  the  people, 
upon  the  various  topics  which  acitate  the  public  mind,  the  tone 
of  public  sentiment  cannot  be  mistaken.  Do  we  hear  of  tumul- 
tuous meeting}^  of  inflammatory  addresses,  of  attempts  to  nullify 
the  acts  of  government,  in  these  loyal  states?  On  tiie  contrary, 
although  a  high  degree  of  excitability  pervades  the  Union,  and 
the  slightest  spark  produces  an  explosion  of  indignant  feeling,  the 
western  states  are  quiet  Tariff,  masonry,  nullification,  vex  them 
not  While  the  north  and  the  south  fright  the  land  from  its  pro- 
priety, by  the  earnestness  of  their  contentions,  the  west  is  in 
repose.  As  our  nation  laid  the  foundations  of  its  greatness, 
while  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world  was  at  war,  so  the  new  states 
are  quietly  gaining  population,  wealth,  and  power,  while  the  old 
are  wasting  their  energies  in  idle  contention.  It  is  true,  that  poli- 
tieians,  in  the  dearth  of  subjects  for  popular  discussion,  declaim  in 
good  set  terms  about  the  public  lands,  assert  roundly  that  the 
country  is  embarrassed,  and  declare  its  liberties  in  danger,  from 
the  action  of  the  general  government  But  where  is  the  free 
country,  or  what  me  time,  in  which  such  harangues  have  not 
been  made?  They  are  *^  the  cankers  of  a  calm  world  and  a  long 
peace,"  the  outbreakings  of  a  restless  ambition,  which  finding 
no  excitement  around  it,  endeavoura  to  create  the  element  in 
which  alone  it  can  live.  But  we  assert,  from  an  intimate  know- 
ledes  of  the  western  people,  that  a  traveller  may  pass  through 
the  lencth  and  breadth  of  the  new  states,  without  hearing  the 

tublic  unds  mentioned,  in  the  tone  of  complaint,  by  the  people. 
Q  particular  districts,  temporary  excitements  are  gotten  up,  for 
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special  purposes,  which  subside  when  those  purposes  are  accom- 
plished. But  the  people  at  large  are  well  satisfied  with  the  pre* 
sent  arrangement  In  no  portion  of  the  Union  is  there  more  of  a 
national^  and  less  of  a  sectional  feeling,  than  in  the  west.  The 
western  people  have  erown  up  under  the  patronage  of  the  go- 
vernment, they  have  lought  under  its  banners,  they  feel  identi- 
fied with  its  fame,  and  meir  afiections  are  entwined  around  jt 
They  feel,  too,  the  pride  of  conscious  strength.  In  promcydng 
the  prosperity  of  the  whole  nation,  they  are  building  up  that 
great  community,  whose  destinies  will  one  day  be  swayed  by 
themselves.  They  cannot  be  jealous  of  the  power  of  the  »- 
vernment,  any  more  than  a  son  is  jealous  of  the  paternal  autbc^ 
rity,  which  will  soon  descend  to  himself. 

We  shall  close  this  article,  already  longer  than  we  intendedy 
by  adverting  to  the  proposition  to  dispose  of  the  public  domaiDy 
to  the  several  states,  in  which  it  lies.  We  should  deprecate  SQch 
a  measure.  Most  of  the  arguments  to  be  urged  against  it  have 
been  anticipated.  If  the  present  system  teems  with  the  advan- 
tages which  we  have  enumerated,  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  r^ 
linquish  them,  for  a  measure  of  doubtful  policy.  If  the  '^sra- 
dually  accumulating  causes  of  inquietude  and  difficulty,''  aaaign- 
ed  as  the  chief  reasons  in  favour  of  a  change,  are  shown  to 
be  overrated  or  imaginary,  those  reasons  cease  to  have  weiriit 
Let  us  examine  the  proposition  a  little  more  closely.  One  oftha 
greatest  advantages  in  the  present  system,  is  the  un^forndtg 
which  prevails  in  the  price  of  land,  and  mode  of  sale.  The  lands 
of  the  government,  although  lying  in  difierent  states,  are  tf  1  of- 
fered at  the  same  price,  the  land  offices  are  all  orgpinized  alikfl^ 
the  manner  of  sale  every  where  the  same,  and  the  regulationa 
published  by  government  are  of  general  operation,  and  easily  ae- 
cessible.  Should  these  lands  become  the  property  of  the  sevenl 
states  in  which  they  lie,  all  this  might  be  changed.  One  atate 
might  sell  for  cash,  and  another  upon  credit ;  one  mieht  detar- 
mine  to  sell  only  to  the  actual  settler,  another  might  adopt  m  dif- 
ferent arrangement ;  one  might  hold  her  lands  at  a  hig^  priee^ 
and  another  rate  them  low ;  or  they  might  all  eneage  in  a  ruin- 
ous competition,  by  endeavouring  to  undersell  each  other.  That 
difierent  systems  would  be  adopted  in  the  difierent  states,  we 
have  ample  reason  to  believe ;  and  it  is  equally  probable  that 
those  systems  would  be  often  changed.  Publicity  would  be  given 
to  these  several,  and  ever  varying  systems,  through  various  dif* 
ferent  channels,  and  the  emigrant  would  have  to  search  the  ate- 
tute  books  and  newspapers  of  a  number  of  states,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  relative  advantages  ofiered  to  the  purchaser.  Should 
the  states  enter  into  a  competition  to  entice  population,  there  ii 
no  knowing  where  the  confusion  would  end,  or  to  what  extent 
the  fierceness  of  contention,  or  the  sordidness  of  apeeulalion, 
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misht  be  carried ;  tnd  these  sister  states,  now  so  united  in  feeling, 
•o  happy  in  their  prosperity,  so  closely  allied  by  juxta-position 
and  interest,  might  become  the  theatre  of  jealousies  growing 
from  year  to  year,  and  ending  in  settled  animosity. 

Several  of  tiie  states  have  had  fearful  experience  of  the  evil  of 
ereating  the  relation  of  debtor  and  creditor  between  the  govern- 
ment and  its  citizens.  In  Kentucky,  the  lands  south  of  Green 
river,  were  sold  by  the  state,  to  her  citizens,  upon  credit  In- 
stead of  proving  a  blessing,  they  have  been  a  curse;  instead  of 
emiching  her  treasury,  they  have  impoverished  it  Every  year 
brought  the  purchasers  of  land  before  the  legislature,  as  peti- 
tioners, for  extension  of  the  time  of  payment;  and  although 
thirty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  sales  commenced,  the  same 
proeeBB  is  annually  continued.  The  expenses  of  legislation  eat 
up  all  the  proceeds.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  <<  Green  river  claim," 
has  become  a  standing  theme,  as  everlasting  as  the  famous  case 
of  Amy  Darden's  horse.  A  number  of  counties  are  now  inter- 
ested in  it,  in  which  members  to  the  legislature  can  only  be  elect- 
ed, under  a  pledge  to  become  its  advocates,  and  a  party  is  thus 
formed,  of  which  the  members,  however  highminded,  are  obliged 
by  circumstances,  to  unite  in  supporting  a  measure  of  local  po- 
pularity, even  at  the  sacrifice  of  high  general  interests.  In  Ten- 
nessee, a  valuable  reservation  of  lands,  set  apart  to  promote  edu- 
oation,  was  sold  in  a  similar  manner,  and  the  proceeds  released, 
bere  a  little  and  there  a  little,  until  nearly  the  whole  has  been 

3liandered ;  while  the  moral  effect  upon  the  ordinary  legislation 
the  state,  has  been  as  pernicious  as  in  the  former  case.  In  se- 
wral  of  the  states,  banks  have  been  created,  and  money  loaned 
by  the  state  to  the  people.  In  every  instance,  the  effect  has  been 
the  same;  a  relief  party  has  been  organized,  and  prepared  to  ap- 

the  clamours  of  the  people  at  every  hazard.  These  instan- 
all  illustrate  a  simple  proposition.  Where  the  representative 
confer  on  his  constituent  a  pecuniary  advantage,  out  of  the 
public  funds,  there  is  a  direct  tendency  to  corruption.  If  the 
candidate  for  a  seat  in  the  legislature,  can  promise  to  sell  lands 
to  the  voters  at  fifty  cents  an  acre,  for  which  the  existing  price 
if  one  dollar;  or  where  a  majority  are  debtors,  will  promise  to 
postpone  the  day  of  payment ;  there  will  always  be  found  men 
wmiy  to  become  parties  to  such  contracts.  Such  propositions, 
Plough  at  first  made  with  caution,  become  sanctioned  in  the  eyes 
of  the  people  by  frequent  repetition,  the  doctrine  grows  popular, 
and  candidates,  always  quicksishted  in  discovering  the  road  to 
offiee,  espouse  it  with  zeal.  Under  the  present  system,  we  are 
free  from  such  abuses.  Of  the  twenty-four  states  which  compose 
the  Uhuhi,  but  seven  are  occupied  by  portions  of  the  public  do- 
■udn,  and  if  we  suppose  it  possible  for  the  representatives  from 

9M&B  to  unite,  in  advocating  measures  of  the  character  al- 
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luded  to,  there  would  be  a  controlling  influence  in  the  remain- 
der,  which  would  preserve  the  purity  of  CongresSy  and  regulate 
the  sales  of  land  with  impartial  justice. 

To  conclude ;  we  hope  that  the  principles  adverted  to  in  the 
opening  of  this  article,  will  govern  the  controversy,  if  a  contro- 
versy it  is  destined  to  be,  relative  to  the  public  lands ;  that  aee- 
tional  interests  will  not  be  permitted  to  minele  in  the  discuaaon; 
and  that  this  noble  domain,  the  heritage  of  the  American  people^ 
purchased  with  their  treasure,  and  peopled  under  the  auspioei  of 
their  government,  will  remain,  at  4east  for  a  time,  under  the  di^ 
posal  of  the  national  legislature.  Whenever  the  wisdom  or  lib^ 
rality  of  Congress  shall  become  questionable;  whenever  the  pub- 
lic lands  shall  be  unequally  distributed,  or  their  proceeds  appro- 
priated with  partiality ;  whenever  the  Western  States  shall  be 
oppressed,  or  the  people  shall  believe  themselves  to  be  the  ra^ 
jects  of  oppression,  we  shall  advocate  the  disposal  of  the  landa 
to  the  states  in  which  they  lie ;  but  not  until  then. 


Art.  II. — The  History  and  Geography  cf  the  Missisaimt 
Valley,  To  which  is  appended  a  condensed  Physical  Oto^ 
graphy  of  the  •Atlantic  United  States,  and  the  whole  Anuria 
can  Continent.  Second  Edition.  By  Timothy  Flint.  «Ai- 
thor  of  <<  Recollections  of  the  last  ten  years  in  the  Missisimri 
Valley.''  Cincinnati:  1832:  E.  H.  Flint  &  L.  IL  Linedb. 
Two  volumes  in  one.  pp.  740. 

Although  the  author  of  this  work  is  far  from  being  unknown, 
as  a  writer,  to  the  reading  portion  of  the  American  community, 
it  is  with  regret  we  are  compelled  to  believe,  that  he  is  much 
less  known  and  valued  than  he  deserves  to  be.  He  is  a  strik- 
ing instance  of  a  truth,  which  has  descended  to  us,  through  an 
ancient  work,  and  on  high  authority,  that  a  prophet  is  too  often 
unhonoured  in  <<  his  own  country,'^  and,  we  mig^t  add,  in  hia 
own  age.  Singular  as  it  may  appear,  and  unfair  as  some  are  in- 
clined to  hold  it,  he  has  reaped  a  much  richer  narvest  of  applanae^ 
and  we  think  of  justice  from  the  critics  of  Great  Britain,  Franoe^ 
and  Germany,  than  from  those  of  the  United  States.  This  ia 
more  especially  true,  as  relates  to  his  <<  Recollections  of  ten 
years  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.''  That  eloquent  production  (of 
which  our  country  in  general,  and  the  West  in  particular,  have 
reason  to  be  proud)  was  made  a  theme  of  lofty  praise,  by  the 
late  Mr.  Roscoe.  That  alone  is  fame.  A  touching- narrative  in 
it  became  the  subject  of  a  beautiful  ode  by  Mrs.  Hemans.    Bin- 
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menbtch,  and  other  distinguished  German  scholars,  have  spoken 
of  it  with  high  applause;  and  the  ^^Rivue  Encyclopediquc/'  and 
seyeral  other  French  journals  of  rank  and  ability,  have  noticed 
it  in  terms  of  flattering  eulogy.  During  all  this  time,  while 
European  presses  have  been  thus  liberal  in  their  commendations 
of  it,  It  has  been  but  << coldly  complimented''  in  the  periodicals  of 
America.  True,  a  large  edition  of  it  has  been  circulated,  read,  and 
admired ;  and  its  judicious  selection  of  topici»  correct  accounts, 
and  vivid  delineations,  have  led,greatly  to  their  boneiit  and  delight, 
at  least  one  hundred  tfiousand  emigrants  into  the  magnificent  val- 
ley it  ao  graphically  describes.  Still,  we  are  constrained  to  re- 
peat, that  it  owes  but  little  of  its  popularity  to  the  <<  recorded 
praises"  of  the  American  press. 

But  his  <<  Recollections"  are  not  the  only  distinguished  pro- 
duction of  the  pen  of  Mr.  Flint  He  is  the  author  of  several 
others — novels — ^marked  by  strong  traits  of  what  the  world  calls 
genius. 

The  history  of  the  writings  of  the  late  Charles  B.  Brown  is 
known  to  most  of  the  reading  community  of  the  United  States. 
After  many  years  of  neglect  and  injustice,  by  his  own  country, 
their  merit  was  first  proclaimed  in  Great  Britain.  A  handsome 
edition  of  them  was  soon  afterwards  issued  from  the  London 
^|Vess.  But,  though  his  fame  was  thus  established,  justice  came 
too  late  to  relieve  the  wants,  or  minister  to  the  gratification  of 
the  lamented  author.  That  son  of  genius  had  been  suiTored  to 
wither  in  the  shade  of  cold  indifierence,  not  to  call  it  absolute 
wrongi until  death  had  rendered  him  insensible  alike  to  the  sting 
of  censure,  and  the  incense  of  praise. 

Hitherto  the  fate  of  Mr.  Flint  has  been  somewhat  similar.  Too 
much  neglected  by  his  own  countrymen,  his  real  merit,  as  a 
writer,  has  been  first  fairly  recognised  in  a  foreign  land.  Several 
of  his  productions  have  been  republished  in  Kndand ;  copious 
extracts  from  others  have  been  inserted  in  the  journals  of  the 
continent ;  and  arrangements  are  now  making,  in  London,  to  issue 
there  an  edition  of  m  his  lighter  works.  Feeble  as  his  constitu- 
tion has  always  been,  and  somewhat  impaired  as  his  health  is,  at 
present,  we  trust  that  a  more  fortunate  fate  awaits  him,  than 
that  which  befel  the  gifted  author  of  Arthur  Mcrvvn ;  that,  long 
before  his  descent'  to  the  grave,  justice  will  be  done  to  him  at 
home,  as  well  as  abroad ;  and  that  he  will  realize,  not  only  in 
lame,  but  in  something  more  essential  to  subsistence  and  comfort, 
the  full  reward  of  his  genius  and  labours.  But  we  must  forbear 
any  further  remarks  on  his  general  powers  and  character,  as  a 
man  of  letters.  Our  chief  concern  is  with  his  History  and  Geo- 
graphy of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

Not  more  than  thirty  years  have  elapsed,  (perhaps  not  so 
moeh,)  since  the  Rev.  Dr.  Morse  gave  to  the  world  the  first  real 
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American  Geography.  Previously  to  that  period,  our  country 
had  been  described,  (might  we  coin  a  word  for  the  occasioni  we 
would  say  dts-describedy)  only  by  foreigners,  who  knew  but  vciy 
little  more  of  it,  especially  of  its  interior,  than  we  do  of  the  locali- 
ties of  our  sister  planets.  We  have  no  intention  to  jest  on  so  grtve 
and  interesting  a  subject ;  and  that  we  do  not  speak  extravagantly 
on  it,  appears  from  many  well  authenticated  facts.  One  of  iht 
most  popular  English  travellers  in  America  represented  Ldka 
Erie  as  supplying  the  Ohio  with  water  through  the  channel  of 
the  Miami!  It  is  seriously  stated,  (we  believe  correctly,)  that, 
during  the  late  war,  the  British  government  sent  over  a  complete 
apparatus,  to  furnish  fresh  water,  by  distillation,  for  the  use  of 
their  lake-fleet!  And  it  is  not  yet  thirty  years,  since  one  of  our 
own  writers,  whose  talents  were  of  a  high  order,  but  who  had 
never  visited  Western  America,  gravely  represented  that  the 
Missouri  discharges  itself  into  the  Mississippi,  below  the  mouth 
of  the  Ohio!  Such  was  the  condition  of  American  Geography,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century!  The  necessity  of  a 
new  and  correct  work,  on  the  subject,  therefore,  was  pressinSi 

This  want  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  suppliecf,  by  the  Geography 
of  Dr.  Morse.  But  the  supply  was  so  limited,  that  much  yet  re- 
mained to  be  done.  As  respected  the  Mississippi  Valley,  almost 
every  thing  thus  remained.  To  collect  materials  for  a  geographi- 
cal account  of  the  Atlantic  states,  the  reverend  author  travelled 
not  a  little,  and  corresponded  much  more.  His  circulars  of  in- 
quiry overspread  the  country,  and  were  replied  to  with  a  prompti- 
tude and  liberality,  important  to  him,  and-  creditable  to  the  in- 
habitants. The  project  of  writing  an  American  Geography  was 
new,  and  interested  every  one.  Every  one,  therefore,  felt  anxious 
to  promote  it ;  the  more  so,  as,  by  communicating  information 
for  it,  he  considered  himself,  in  some  measure,  a  participator  in 
the  work.  From  the  vanity  of  some,  therefore,  the  kindness  of 
others,  the  pride  of  many  in  displaying  their  knowledge,  and  the 
propensity  of  all  to  talk  and  write,  an  unusual  mass  of  mattflr, 
most  of  it  fresh,  and  much  of  it  correct  and  valuable,  was  in  time 
collected.  This  enabled  the  pains-taking  and  indefatigable  Am^ 
rican  to  correct  the  errors  of  European  writers,  and  to  describe  a 
large  and  important  section  of  our  country  €ts  it  is;  not  as  it  had 
been  fancied  to  be,  by  those  who  had  never  seen  it  It  8U{^lied 
him  with  the  necessary  materials  to  convince  the  people  of  forein 
nations,  of  what  they  seemed  scarcely  sensible  before,  that  the 
United  States  are  formed  like  other  parts  of  the  world ;  that  we 
have  our  mountains,  hills,  plains,  and  v&lleys;  our  rich  lands  and 
poor  lands,  roads  and  wildernesses ;  that  our  lakes  and  seaB  m 
below  the  level  of  the  regions  adjacent  to  them ;  and  that,  thara- 
fore,  our  rivers  flow  into  them,  mstead  of  running  out  of  tban 
toward  higher  ground.    As  respected  the  Atlantic  states,  tiiers- 
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fore,  the  Greography  of  Dr.  Morse  was  a  very  useful  work.  Al- 
though marked  by  none  of  the  higher  qualities  of  genius,  it  was 
rich  in  the  fruit  of  industry  and  patient  research.  If  its  style  was 
neither  eloquent  nor  vigorous,  it  was  simple  and  perspicuous,  and 
well  fitted  to  convey  elementary  knowledge.  As  far  as  it  extend- 
edf  or  rather,  as  (ar  as  the  author  had  an  opportunity  to  extend  his 
inquiries  through  suitable  channels,  it  was  a  creditable  perform- 
ance, and  tended  to  raise  the  American  character.  But,  as  already 
mentioned.  Dr.  Morse  was  acquainted  only  with  the  Atlantic 
states.  He  had  never  visited  the  west,  and  had  but  few  enlight- 
ened correspondents  there.  Of  that  vast  and  splendid  region, 
therefore,  his  knowledge  was  extremely  limited.  We  would  be 
justified  in  saying,  that  he  had  no  correct  knowledge  of  it  at  all. 
Had  he  said  nothing  about  it,  his  book  would  have  been  scarcely 
injured  by  the  omission.  However  fair  his  claim  may  be,  then, 
to  the  title  of  the  Father  of  American  Geography,  his  work  pre- 
oecupied  but  a  small  portion  of  the  spacious  and  fruitful  field, 
whose  cultivation  he  began. 

Our  next  geographical  writer,  of  any  note,  was  Mr.  Mellish, 
who,  inferior  to  Dr.  Morse,  in  some  respects,  surpassed  him  in 
others*  He  travelled  through  many  of  the  states,  was  a  man  of 
observation,  and,  though  a  foreigner,  and  of  but  a  limited  intel- 
leety  added  not  a  little  to  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  our  know- 
ledge of  the  localities  of  our  countrv.  But  his  work,  as  a  whole, 
WW  ▼ery  imperfect  On  many  particulars  essential  to  his  subject, 
and  important  in  themselves,  he  was  entirely  silent,  or  treated 
them  so  briefly,  as  to  convey  no  useful  information  to  the  reader. 

The  "Views"  of  Mr.  Darby  abound  in  general  information,  of 
oofficient  interest,  and  might  be  called  the  abstract  and  theoreti- 
cal geography  of  the  country.  But  they  are  much  better  suited 
to  acholars  and  men  of  science,  than  to  common  readers.  They 
convey  comparatively  but  little  information,  on  points  of  particu- 
lar and  practical  geography.  The  <<  million,"  to  whose  wants, 
taates,  and  uses,  geographical  writings  should  be  carefully  suited, 
pay  but  little  regard  to  matters  of  theory — how  the  earth,  the 
lakes  and  rivers,  the  rich  alluvion,  and  the  sterile  lands  were 
formed.  Nor  do  they  inquire  curiously  into  the  sources  of  winds 
and  tides,  rain,  hail,  and  snow,  the  mean  temperature  or  the 
yioissitudes  of  climates,  and  other  atmospheric  and  meteorological 
phenomena.  Their  desire  is  to  knowyac/^,  rather  than  causes — 
mno  things  are,  rather  than  why  they  are.  They  wish  to  be  in- 
formed, whether  a  country  is  fertile  and  what  are  its  products, 
whether  it  is  healthy  and  well  watered,  especially  whether  it  is 
interaeoted  by  navigable  streams,  what  are  the  size  and  situation 
of  its  chief  towns,  what  their  distances  from  each  other,  and  their 
modes  of  intercourse,  and  what  its  general  distance  from  a  ready 
market  In  fine^  their  only  solicitude  is  to  learn,  what  are  the 
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solid  advantages  of  a  country^  as  a  place  of  residence.  And  of 
this,  Mr.  Darby,  in  his  "Views,"  has  not  informed  them.  An- 
other work,  on  Louisiana,  by  the  same  author,  contains  no  small 
share  of  useful  information,  intermingled  with  perhaps  an  equal 
amount  of  irrelevant  matter,  and  desultory  harangue.  For  the 
titles  of  several  other  productions  of  merit,  on  the  topography  and 
geography  of  the  western  states,  to  which  Mr.  Flint  has  acknow- 
ledged himself  indebted,  as  sources  of  compilation,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  preface  of  the  work  we  are  examining.  But,  noU 
withstanding  the  existence  of  those  publications,  so  limited  htf 
been  their  circulation,  and  so  little  have  they  been  read,  even  in 
our  own  country,  that,  until  very  lately,  the  great  mass  of  the 
population  of  the  Atlantic  section  of  the  Union  have  known  much 
'  less  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  than  of  most  parts  of  Europe ;  and 
not  much  more  than  they  have  of  Patagonia,  or  of  the  interiorof 
India,  beyond  the  Ganges.  So  great  has  been  the  want  of  comet 
geographical  information  respecting  a  region,  where  nature  ap- 
pears in  surpassing  grandeur ;  the  fertility  of  whose  soil,  in  gene- 
ral, has  no  parallel,  in  any  other  country ;  and  which  is  destined 
to  contain,  before  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century,  a  popula- 
tion superior  in  number  to  that  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  at 
present! 

To  supply  this  want,  Mr.  Flint  has  been  labouring  assiduouslv 
for  several  years.  He  began  with  his  << Recollections,''  to  whicb 
we  have  already  referred,  and  which  appeared  in  the  year  1888. 
In  18^,  he  published,  in  two  octavo  volumes,  his  ^Condensed 
Geography  and  History  of  the  Western  States^  or  Mississippi 
Valley, '^  And  this  year  has  been  issued  from  the  press  the  wm 
we  have  now  under  our  consideration. 

Although  the  production  is  entitled  the  ^<  second  edition"  of 
the  << History  and  Geography  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,"  it  isio 
modified,  and  we  may  add,  improved,  as  to  be  virtually  a  new 
work.  Much  of  the  purely  historical  portion  of  the  first  edition 
is  rejected,  and  almost  an  equal  amount  of  geographical  matter 
added.  The  style  is  likewise  altered,  by  being  more  condensed, 
and  reduced  to  greater  simplicity.  But  the  chief  improvement 
of  the  work  consists  in  its  greater  maturity,  a  more  judicions 
selection  of  topics,  their  better  arrangement  and  keeping,  in  r^ 
lation  to  each  other,  and  its  larger  amount  of  that  kind  of  in- 
formation, which  the  main  body  of  readers  are  most  interested 
in  possessing.  The  additions  made  to  it,  in  this  respect,  are 
extensive  and  important  The  production  is  valuable  m  all  iti 
parts ;  but  its  highest  merit  arises  from  the  vivid  delineation,  and 
the  ample  and  accurate  account  it  gives  of  the  Mississippi  VaL 
ley.  Previously  to  attempting  an  analysis  of  it,  therefore,  we 
shall  offer  a  few  general  remarks  on  some  of  the  distinctive  fioe- 
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lures  of  that  vast  and  splendid  region,  as  contrasted  with  the  At^ 
lantic  section  of  our  country. 

In  the  <<  far  west,"  most  things  wear  a  character  of  higher 
erandeur  and  intensity,  than  on  the  east  side  of  the  mountains. 
Nature  has  a  deeper  and  richer  dash  of  poetry  in  her  composition. 
Her  domain  is  wider  and  wilder ;  and  if  her  attire  is  less  trim 
and  symmetrical,  it  is  more  opulent  in  colour,  and  magnificent  in 
drapery.  She  is  enthroned  in  more  queenly  pomp  and  splendour; 
and  the  beauty  and  eorgeousness  of  her  gardens,  parks,  and  plea- 
sure-^unds,  not  only  satisfy  the  senses,  but  feast  them  to  satiety. 

Being  free  from  the  haze  of  the  ocean,  and  other  large  bodies 
of  water,  the  atmosphere  is  more  pellucid  than  alone  the  Atlantic 
border.  Hence  the  blue  of  the  heavens  is  purer  and  deeper,  and 
their  arch  loftier  and  of  wider  compass  to  the  eye.  For  the  same 
reason,  the  moon  and  stars  have  greater  brilliancy.  This  is  known 
to  be  still  more  remarkably  the  case  in  latitudes  nearer  to  the 
path  of  the  sun,  until,  within  the  tropics,  the  atmosphere  assumes 
its  Kreatest  transparency. 

The  meteorology  of  the  west  is  somewhat  peculiar.  It  can 
aearcely  be  said  that  hny  governing  wind  prevails  there.  Change 

•  of  the  weather  are  not  strongly  indicated  by  any  well  known 

Jihenomena  of  the  heavens.  They  cannot  therefore  be  readily 
bretold.  They  occur  unexpectedly,  often  without  an  apparent 
CMise,  though  such  cause  certainly  exists.  The  temperature  is 
frequently  mild  until  midnight,  or  later,  but  becomes  severely 

*  cold  before  morning,  without  the  occurrence  of  a  cloud,  or  any 
unusual  commotion  in  the  atmosphere.  Notwithstanding  this,  the 
weather  is  less  changeable,  and  the  climate  more  uniform,  (we 
mean  as  relates  to  heat  and  cold,)  than  in  the  Atlantic  states. 

The  opinion  has  been  entertained,  that,  in  corresponding  lati- 
tudes, the  temperature  is  higher  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  than 
between  the  mountains  and  the  Atlantic.  This  we  apprehend  is 
an  error,  to  the  establishment  of  which  the  writings  of  Volney 
and  other  theorizing  travellers  have  contributed.  It  is  said  by 
those  writers,  that  the  tropical  winds  pass  up  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  and  temper,  bv  their  warmth,  even  the  atmosphere  of  the 
lakes.  We  believe  it  is  not  so.  If  the  region  immediately  around 
the  lakes  be  milder  than  strictly  comports  with  its  latitude,  the 
cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  well  known  influence  of  the  adjacent 
large  bodies  of  water.  Such  bodies,  when  free  from  ice,  (the  case 
wiui  our  lakes  in  common  seasons,)  always  moderate  the  cold  of 
winter,  and  the  summer  heat  Bu^  be  the  causes  what  they  may, 
the  thermometer  indicates  less  heat  in  summer,  and  more  intense 
cold  in  winter,  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  than  in  corresponding 
latitudes  on  the  east  side  of  the  mountains.  The  latter  fact  clearly 
appears,  from  the  occurrences  of  several  winters  that  might  be 
renrred  to.    During  the  severe  weather  of  the  last  winter,  the 
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mercury  sank,  in  Lexington,  Kentacky,  to  14%  in  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  to  17%  and  in  a  neighbouring  town,  in  the  same  state, 
(Shelbyville  we  think,)  to  19°  below  zero.    We  have  heard  of 
nothing  to  equal  this,  in  the  same  latitudes,  in  the  Atlantic  region. 
Why  &e  cold  was  more  intense  in  Tennessee  than  in  Kentucky, 
(the  former  being  two  degrees  farther  south,)  we  do  not  know. 
We  report  the  facts  as  we  received  them,  and  believe  them  to  be 
correct    There  is  a  circumstance  not  extensively  known,  or,  if 
known,  not  usually  adverted  to,  which  perhaps  contributes  some- 
what to  lower  the  temperature  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.    That 
region  is  more  elevated  above  thegeneral  level  of  the  ocean,  than 
the  lands  of  the  Atlantic  border.  This  appears  from  a  well  known 
fact  Rivers  flow  only  down  an  inclined  plane.  The  Gulf-stream 
is  a  great  marine  river,  commencing  in  the  Oulf  of  Mexico,  and 
terminating  at  the  banks  of  Newfoundland.    Its  head  waters  m 
the  gulf,  therefore,  must  be  higher  than  the  surface  of  the  ocean, 
near  our  coast,  along  which  it  flows.    But  the  eastern  portion  oS 
the  Atlantic  states  is  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  ocean-waters 
which  wash  it.     It  is  therefore  lower  than  the  waters  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  which  are  again  below  the  level  of  the  Missilh- 
sippi  Valley,  whose  rivers  they  receive.    It  follows,  of  course^  • 
that  the  general  surface  of  that  Valley  is  higher  than  the  surfkee 
of  the  eastern  section  of  the  Atlantic  states.    We  need  scarcely 
add,  that,  other  things  being  equal,  a  tract  of  country  more  ele- 
vated than  another  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  is,  on  that  ac- 
count, cooler. 

The  equinoxial  gales  and  rains  do  not  occur  so  regularly  in 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  as  they  do  east  of  the  mountains.  But  the 
country  is  more  frequently  visited  by  tornadoes,  or  a  sort  of 
typhoons,  which  sweep  along,  in  narrow  veins,  with  a  force  that 
prostrates  forests,  demolishes  houses,  and  scatters,  like  eha^ 
other  fabrics  of  art,  in  common  with  the  products  of  the  field* 
The  traveller  often  meets  with  the  paths  of  those  wild  and  terrible 

fushes  of  wind,  where  scarcely  a  tree  has  withstood  their  fuiy. 
'hey  are  sometimes  accompanied,  along  their  edges,  by  eddy- 
currents,  which  dash  down  trees  in  the  opposite  direction  tb  that 
of  the  main  stream. 

The  Atlantic  states  have  nothing  to  compare  with  the  rivers  of 
the  west  The  length  and  depth  of  those  mighty  streams,  die 
boldness  of  their  present  shores,  and  the  loftiness  of  the  clifl^ 
which  run  parallel  to  them,  and  once  constituted  their  banks,  an 
matters  of  peculiar  majesty.  When  swollen  by  the  floods  rf 
spring,  overflowing  their  usual  boundaries,  inundating  their  low 
grounds,  at  times  to  the  width  of  miles  and  leagues,  uprooting 
trees  like  grass,  and  bearing  them,  as  stubble,  on  their  Doaoms^ 
they  present  a  scene  of  feanul  sublimity,  which  can  scarcelv  be 
surpassed.    On  these  occasions  they  frequently  sweep  off  whole 
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acres  of  their  banlu,  loaded  with  gigantic  timber,  from  some 
points,  and  pile  them  up,  in  majestic  coqfusion,  on  others.  Now, 
they  cover  their  shores,  to  a  great  depth  and  distance,  with  sand 
or  rich  vegetable  mould,  and  again  wash  them  away,  leaving  their 
beds  ragged  and  bare.  In  other  instances  they  form  for  themselves 
new  channels,  converting  their  old  ones  into  stagnant  ponds,  or 
waterless  canals.  Such  are  their  power,  and  the  ravages  and  mu- 
tations they  often  produce. 

The  trees  of  the  west  have  no  equals  in  size ;  and,  in  depth 
and  magnificence,  the  forests  are  unrivalled.  Whether  it  be  view- 
ed while  under  the  blossom  of  spring,  the  leafy  luxuriance  of 
flammer,  or  the  variegated  and  splendid  garniture  of  autumn,  the 
western  landscape  is  unmatched  in  beauty.  When  glowing,  in 
particular,  in  its  autumnal  cirb,  it  is  scarcely  surpassed  in  rich- 
ness and  radiance  by  the  splendours  of  the  morning  or  evening 
sky.  Those  who  have  gazed  on  it  when  gilded  with  sunbeams, 
will  perceive  no  just  ground  to  charge  this  representation  of  it 
with  extravagance. 

Another  sort  of  landscape,  not  so  picturesque  and  romantic,  at 
least  not  so  bold  in  its  outline,  and  so  diversified  in  its  features, 
jret  scarcely  less  delightful  to  the  eye,  is  formed  by  the  great 
western  prairies.  To  communicate  to  readers  who  have  never 
seen  them,  a  just  conception  of  those  resplendent  and  illimitable 
flats,  on  whose  distant  borders  the  arch  of  the  heavens  seems  to 
rest,  is  impossible.  But  the  attempt,  however  hopeless,  may  be 
made.  Let  us  fancy  ourselves,  then,  in  the  midst  of  one  of  them, 
in  a  clear  summer  day,  when  vegetation  is  in  its  prime.  Above, 
is  the  blue  sky,  radiant  with  the  sun,  and,  on  every  side,  the 
e^e  reposes  on  an  ocean  of  blossoms,  gorgeous  in  colour,  deli- 
cious m  fragrance,  and,  for  aught  that  is  discoverable,  without 
m  shore.  Is  it  calm?  The  surface  is  unrufilcd,  and  all  is  still  and 
silent,  as  if  nature  were  at  rest  Does  a  breeze  spring  up?  Every 
tiling  is  in  motion;  and  the  living  sea  around  us,  thrown  into 
easy  and  graceful  fluctuations,  presents  a  succession  of  fleeting 
pietures,  which  seem  to  chase  each  other  in  sport,  and,  varying 
at  the  pleasure  of  ther  capricious  wind,  fascinate  the  eye  with 
their  ever  changing  forms.  There  is  one  plant  in  particular,  the 
product  of  some  of  the  prairies,  which,  when  in  abundance  and 
perfection,  constitutes  one  of  the  richest  ornaments  of  the  land- 
■eape.  It  is  the  wild  heliotrope,  with  large  flowers  of  gold  and 
bronze.  Its  growth  is  lofty,  and  thousands  of  acres  are,  at  times, 
80  densely  covered  by  it,  that  other  plants  are  scarcely  visible. 
Like  all  its  congeners,  it  inclines  toward  the  sun,  the  circumstance 
from  which  it  derives  its  name.  An  entire  wilderness  of  so 
splendid  a  production,  thus  bowing  in  homage  to  its  parent  lumi- 
nary, and  gracefully  following  him  as  he  moves  along  his  path, 
Ibrnis  a  pqjeant,  not  only  of  great  beauty,  but  eloquent  in  expres- 
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sion^  and  rich  in  moral  suggestion.  To  those  who  delight  in  such 
scenes,  the  sight  of  it  is  worth  a  journey  to  the  west. 

The  vegetation  generally  of  the  western  states,  is  vigorous  and 
luxuriant,  far  beyond  that  of  any  other  portion  of  our  country. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  alluvial  soils,  which  are 
there  so  abundant    The  size  of  the  forest-timber,  which  is  im- 
mense, has  been  already  referred  to.  Some  of  the  trees,  especially 
the  sycamores,  could  they  be  transported  entire  from  the  banks 
of  the  Ohio,  would  be  visited  as  wonders  in  the  Atlantic  states. 
One  of  them  is  seventy-two  feet  in  circumference.    This  is  pro- 
bably THE  GIANT  of  the  Valley.     Many  sorts  of  trees  have  a 
much  greater  luxuriance  and  length  of  limbs,  in  proportion  to  the 
dimensions  of  their  trunks,  in  the  western,  than  in  the  eastern 
states.    This  gives  them  beautiful  and  picturesque  fan-tail  tops. 
Their  roots  have  also  a  corresponding  expansion.  Even  the  fitiil 
trees  have  somewhat  of  this  configuration.    The  size  of  Krap^ 
vines  is  scarcely  less  surprising  than  that  of  trees.  Some  of  thiem 
are  forty-five  inches  in  circumference.    We  ourselves  measured 
one  which  was  thirty-six.  Another  vegetable  wonder  is  the  cane- 
brakes,  interwoven  with  creepers  and  vines,  and  other  impene- 
trable entanglements,  overshadowed  by  colossal  and  clustering 
trees,  along  Uie  banks  of  the  Mississippi.    The  ground,  which  is 
a  mass  of  river  alluvion,  might  be  almost  deemed  insu£Bcient  to 
sustain  such  a  load.  Never,  until  we  witnessed  these  productions, 
had  we  conceived  of  such  fertility  of  soil,  or  such  power  of  ve- 
getation. But  we  live  in  a  checkered  world,  where  contrast  reigns, 
and  excellencies  are  counterbalanced  by  defects.    The  rapid  and 
luxuriant  growth  of  western  timber  detracts  from  its  vuue,  by 
rendering  it  more  perishable,  in  houses  and  other  structures,  and 
also  more  speedily  consumable,  as  fuel.    As  fire-wood,  a  cord-  of 
Atlantic  hickory  is  equal,  we  tliink,  to  a  cord  and  a  half  of  the 
best  wood  of  the  west — perhaps  more.    Owing  to  the  looseness 
of  its  texture,  most  kinds  of  western  wood  are  readily  convertible 
into  charcoal.    We  have  been  told  that  it  furnishes  an  unusual 
proportion  of  potash ;  and  some  sorts  of  it,  especially  a  species  of 
ash,  emits,  when  burning,  a  much  bluer  flame  than  we  have  ever 
witnessed  from  any  other  wood.    The  leaves  of  the  forest  trees, 
when  they  fall,  in  the  autumn,  do  not  so  long  cover  and  encumber 
the  ground,  in  the  western  states,  as  they  do  in  those  of  the  At- 
lantic region.    Be  the  cause  what  it  may,  they  pass  much  sooner 
into  vegetable  mould. 

In  our  notice  of  the  western  landscape,  we  would  have  been 
justified,  we  think,  in  paying  more  attention  than  we  did,  to  the 
Ohio  hills.  There  is  much  that  is  peculiar  and  majestic  in  them. 
Although  the  hills  of  some  other  rivers  resemble,  we  have  seen 
none  that  equal  them.  The  highlands  of  the  Hudson,  thoug^ 
more  abrupt,  and,  in  a  few  points,  loftier,  are  too  limited,  in  their 
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rtnge,  to  bear  a  comparison  with  them.  They  are  also  greatly 
wanting  in  vegetable  life,  a  circumstance  which  detracts  not  a 
little  from  their  interest  and  beauty,  and  gives  them  a  cold  and 
cheerless  aspect  The  Ohio  hills  range  many  hundreds  of  miles, 
along  the  beautiful  river,  which  gives  them  their  name,  often 
constituting  its  immediate  banks,  but  generally  running  at  a  short 
distance  from  its  margin.  Their  construction  is  singular,  consist- 
ing in  a  chain  of  eminences  several  hundred  feet  high,  with  regu- 
lar depressions  between  them,  the  whole  presenting  a  lofty  and 
wmving  ridge,  of  composed  amenity  and  pleasing  uniformity. 
Their  sides  are  densely  wooded,  from  their  base ;  and  a  line  of 
tall  and  graceful  trees,  with  interweaving  branches,  springing 
from  their  summit,  forms  for  them  a  suitable  and  majestic  crest 
The  blue  of  the  distant  sky,  or  the  sunny  clouds  of  morning  and 
evening,  seen  through  this  magnificent  lattice-work  of  trunks  and 
their  ramifications,  by  the  voyager  on  the  river,  add  greatly  to 
the  rich  and  picturesque  beauty  of  the  scenery.  It  is  especially 
the  brilliant  and  contrasted  hues  of  the  fading  foliage  of  these 
hiU-trees,  that  give  such  variety  and  unrivalled  beauty  to  the 
autumnal  landscape  of  ^^La  Belle  Riviere. ''  While  gazing  on 
these  majestic  ^^hills,"  now  so  rich  in  their  native  garniture,  the 
contemplative  traveller,  who  looks  into  future  years,  derives  addi- 
tional delight,  from  the  belief,  that,  at  no  distant  period,  they 
will  be  equally  rich  in  the  garb  of  cultivation,  studded  with  com- 
fintable  dwellings,  and  clothed  in  fruitful  vines. 

The  climate  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  is  salubrious,  except 
elons  the  low  tracts  of  alluvion,  which  border  the  rivers  and 
emauer  strums ;  and,  there,  skilful  agricultural  improvement  will 
render  it  so.  The  hill  and  plain  country,  generally,  is  as  healthy 
as  any  other  portion  of  the  United  States.  Of  the  truth  of  this, 
the  number,  sprightliness,  and  vigour  of  the  children  born  and 
nurtured  there,  give  sufficient  evidence.  Western  families  are  pro- 
verbially large.  What  may  be  the  efiect  of  the  climate  of  the 
entire  valley,  on  the  human  race,  when  the  constitution  of  future 
nnerations  shall  have  fairly  conformed  to  it,  we  pretend  not  posi- 
tively to  predict  We  do  not  doubt,  however,  that  it  will  be 
favourable.  Were  it  admissible  in  us  to  discuss  the  subject,  rea- 
aons  might  be  given,  to  authorize  the  belief,  that  the  western 
population  will  be  a  noble  one.  It  will  be  long  before  luxury  can 
corrupt  and  enfeeble  it  Industry  and  frugality  will  render  the 
inhabitants  active  and  hardy ;  and  a  steady  disposition  to  observe 
and  inquire,  will  supply  them  with  knowledge.  Nor  is  this  all. 
JBfan  is  improved,  in  his  person  and  character,  like  his  domestic 
^nimnla — by  a  Sufficient  supply  of  wholesome  food,  a  free  and 
pore  atmosphere,  liberal  exercise,  and  skilful  training.    A  coun- 

5r  of  health  and  plenty  is  always  stocked  with  a  vigorous  race 
meUyand  of  such  domestic  animals,  as  are  carefully  reared  in  it 
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The  reverse  is  equally  true.  In  a  sickly  country,  or  a  steril  one, 
where  food  is  scarce,  nothing  can  thrive.  Man,  in  common  with 
other  animals,  is  reduced  in  his  stature,  strength,  and  efficiency. 
To  this  there  is  no  exception ;  nor  can  there  oc,  under  the  pre- 
sent economy  of  nature.  In  a  country  of  such  health  and  abun- 
dance, as  the  Mississippi  Valley,  therefore,  man  can  scarcely  fail, 
under  a  system  of  suitable  training,  to  attain  the  full  perfection 
of  his  nature. 

Respecting  4;he  works  of  improvement  and  art,  in  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  we  shall  say  but  little.    No  language  we  could  ven- 
ture to  employ,  would  convey  to  the  people  of  the  Atlantic  stai 
a  correct  knowledge  of  them.   To  be  known  for  what  they 
they  must  be  seen.    Their  growth  has  been  as  surprising,  as  thai 
of  the  products  of  the  soil ;  and  some  of  them  are  almost  as  gi- 
gantic.   This  is  especially  true  of  steam  navigation.    The  state  o: 


that  invention,  as  now  exhibited  on  the  Mississippi  and  its  triba — 
tary  streams,  is  inconceivable  to  those  who  have  not  wi 
it  The  world  besides  has  nothing  of  the  kind  to  compare  wii 
it,  in  grandeur.  Architecture  in  some  parts  of  the  west, 
cially  in  Cincinnati,  is  also  imposing.  Within  the  last  few 
edifices  have  been  erected  there,  which  would  be  striking 
ornamental,  in  any  part  of  the  Union.  After  all,  however,  it  L-  a 
in  country  situations,  tliat  the  great  work  of  human  improvemeik_ 
is  fully  displayed.  There,  the  deepest  and  weightiest  lorests  falK^ 
as  by  magic,  under  the  axe  of  the  woodman ;  and,  with  eq 
suddenness,  the  fruits  of  agriculture  spring  up,  in  their 
The  frowning  wilderness  of  the  autumn,  prowled  over  by 
of  prey,  is  a  collection  of  smiling  fields,  in  the  spripg,  trodde 
by  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  husbandman.  But  we  have 
held  too  long,  from  the  reader,  the  requisite  account  of  the  wor 
before  us. 

Our  author's  object  is,  to  furnish  a  true  and  living  picture  o 
every  thing  essential,  that  enters  into  iho  composition  of  a  coun 
tryj  and  makes  it  what  it  is.    He  endeavours,  therefore,  so 
paint  all  places,  of  which  he  speaks — so  to  group  and  represen: 
things  visible,  and  so  to  express  qualities  and  circumstances,  thai 
the  reader  may  be  able  to  form,  as  far  as  language  can  be  mai 
available  to  that  effect,  the  same  views  and  opinions  of  sue 
places,  and  to  judge  of  tliem  as  correctly,  as  if  he  had  hi 
visited  them.    And,  that  he  has  been  eminently  successful  in 
effort,  a  few  extracts  from  his  book  will  demonstrate. 

He  begins,  very  properly,  with  a  representation  of  the  general 
features  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  In  this  he  is  alike  copious 
and  instructive,  seizing  on  the  most  prominent  objects  and  quali- 
ties, and  exhibiting  them  faithfully.  His  description  of  the  river 
Mississippi  is  decidedly  the  most  accurate,  full,  and  graphical, 
that  has  ever  been  given.    Such  is  the  opinion  of  the  most  com- 
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^tent  judges.    He  traces  that  mighty  and  majestic  stream,  in  all 

^^  windings ;  following  and  delineating  it  in  its  varying  aspects, 

^t&til  he  has  unfolded  its  entire  character,  as  nature  has  formed 

^t   The  reader  almost  fancies  the  river  before  him,  with  its 

'^points  and  bends,''  its  high  bluffs  in  one  region,  and  its  cotton- 

vvood  and  willow  groves  in  another,  now  formmg  bars  and  islands, 

^7  its  <*drift"  and  "deposits,"  and  again  sweeping  them  away, 

by  its  resistless  waters.    The  description,  beginning  vol.  i.  p.  86, 

4Uid  terminating  at  p.  103,  is  too  long  to  be  extracted  entire.   We 

sliall  quote  only  a  single  paragraph  of  it — that  which  depicts  the 

junction  of  the  Missouri  with  the  Mississippi,  as  seen  from  the 

Alamelle,  or  Point  Prairie,  below  St.  Charles.  If  we  mistake  not, 

tihat  brief  specimen  will  induce  the  reader  td  turn  with  avidity  to 

~     perusal  of  the  whole. 


"'Opponte  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri*  the  Americtn  bottom  terminates,  and 

blufis  come  into  the  river.    The  bluffs  bound  the  eastern  bank  of  the  riyer 

to  the  mouth  of  the  lilinois.   From  these  bluffs  we  contemplate  one  of 

moft  impressive  and  beautiful  landscapes  in  the  world.  On  the  opposite  side 

•Im  mighty  Missouri  is  seen,  bringing  its  turbid  and  sweeping  mass  of  waters  at 

"ftght  angles  to  the  Mississippi.    The  eye  traces  a  lon^  distance  of  the  outline  of 

'^    Missouri  valley,  bounded  on  either  side  with  an  mdistinct  and  blue  line  of 

Above  it  is  the  vast  and  most  beautiful  Bfamelle  prairie,  dotted  with  green 

of  wood,  and  skirted  at  the  farthest  ken  of  the  eye  with  hills  and  forests. 

you,  on  the  same  shore,  is  the  valley  of  the  Illinois,  itself  bounded  by 

and  magnificent  bluffs  of  a  peculiar  character.     The  river  brings  in  its 

2*  MLtjiing  waters  by  a  deep  bed,  that  seems  almost  as  straight  as  a  canal.    You 

^     ve  in  view  the  valleys  and  bluffs  of  two  noble  streams,  that  join  tlieir  waters 

the  MissisMppi.    You  see  the  Mississippi  changed  to  a  turbid  and  sweeping 

1,  with  jag^ged  and  indented  banks,  below  you.  You  see  its  calm  and  placia 

\  above  the  Missouri.    On  the  opposite  prairie,  there  are  level  meadows, 

fields,  com  fields^  smokes  ascending  from  houses  and  cabins,  vast  flocks 

domestic  cattle,— distinct  indications  of  agriculture  and  improvement  blend- 

with  the  grand  features  of  nature.    There  are  clumps  of  trees,  lakes,  ponds, 

flocks  of  sea  fowl,  wheeling  their  flight  over  them:  in  short,  whatever  of  gran- 

Pf  or  beauty,  nature  can  furnish  to  sooth,  and  to  enrapture  the  beholder." 


The  author,  though  born  and  educated,  and  long  resident,  in 

^%:]ie  eastern  section  of  our  country,  entertains  a  very  different 

^toinion  of  the  Indian  character  from  that  maintained  by  most  of 

^iius  fellow  citizens,  whom  he  left  behind  him,  when  he  emigrated 

^o  the  west    It  would  be  idle  to  discuss  the  point,  which  of  the 

^larties,  the  emigrant,  who  has  mingled  with  the  savages,  or  the 

iMiyers-at-home,  who  have  never  seen  them,  has  had  the  best 

Opportunity  to  learn  the  truth.    The  following  extract  contains 

\aB  sentiments  on  that  subject 

*<  Their  [the  Indians']  impassible  fortitude  and  endurance  of  suffering,  their 
contempt  of  pain  and  death,  invest  their  character  with  a  kind  of  moral  gran- 
deur. It  ia  to  be  doubted,  whether  some  part  of  this  vaunted  stoicism  be  not 
tiM  TCWilt  of  a  more  than  ordinary  deg^e  of  physical  insensibility.  It  has  been 
nid,  wiUi  how  much  truth  we  know  not,  that  in  amputation  and  other  surgical 
opefmtion%  their  nerves  do  not  shrink,  or  show  the  same  tendency  to  spasm^ 
with  thoae  of  the  whites.  When  the  savage,  to  explain  his  insensibility  to  cold» 
cdled  upon  the  white  man  to  recollect  how  little  his  own  face  was  affected  by 
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ity  in  consequence  of  constant  ezposurCf  the  MTige  added '  my  bodf  b  all  fiMie.' 
Thb  increasing^  inaensibility,  transmitted  from  generation  to  eenetatioi^  final^ 
becomes  inwrought  with  the  whole  web  of  animal  nature,  and  the  body  of  the 
savage  at  last  approximates  the  insensibility  of  the  hoofs  of  hoTMs.  Coniideriiy 
the  necessary  condition  of  savage  existence,  this  temperament  u  the  Ugfaot 
boon  of  Providence.  Of  course  no  ordinary  stimulus  excites  them  to  araaik 
Few  of  the  common  motives,  excitements  or  endearments  operate  upon  thevrt 
all.  Most  of  the  things,  that  move  us,  they  either  do  not  feel»  or  hold  in  pRmd 
disdain.  The  horrors  of  their  dreadful  warfare ;  the  infernal  rage  of  thev  bait- 
ties ;  the  demoniac  fiiry  of  gratified  revenge ;  the  alternations  of  hope  nd 
despair  in  their  gambling,  to  which  they  are  addicted,  even  beyond  the  wlutcii 
the  brutal  exhilaration  ofdrunkenness  ;^the8e  are  their  pleasufmble  ezcitementi. 
These  are  the  things,  that  awaken  them  to  a  strong  and  joyous  consciousnes  of 
existence.  When  these  excitements  arouse  the  imprisoned  energies  of  thdr 
long  and  sullen  meditations,  it  is  like  JEolus  uncaging  the  whirlwinds^  Tb% 
tomahawk  flies  with  unpitying  and  unsparing  fury  {  and  the  writhing  of  thcif 
victims  inspires  a  horrible  joy.  Let  the  benevolent  make  every  ezeition  to  an^. 
liorate  their  character  and  condition.  Let  Christianity  arouse  every  efibitfo 
convey  her  pity,  mercy,  and  immortal  hopes  to  their  rugged  bosoms.  But  smc^ 
it  is  preposterous  to  admire  the  savage  character  in  the  abstract  Let  us  nsfcr 
undervalue  the  comfort  and  security  of  municipal  and  civilized  life ;  nor  the  wmr 
sibilities,  charities,  and  endearments  of  our  own  homes.  The  happiness  of  Sir 
vages,  steeled  against  sympathy  and  feeling,  at  war  with  nature,  with  the  da* 
ments,  and  with  each  other,  can  have  no  existence,  except  in  the  inmauKtf' 
dreaming  of  those,  who  never  contemplated  their  actual  condition." 

To  what  our  author  has  here  said,  we  shall  add,  that  we  know  of 
no  point  of  discussion,  respecting  which  there  is  a  greater  amoant 
of  error  afloat,  or  of  empty  declamation  indulged  m,  than  that  of 
the  character  of  the  Indians,  and  the  prospect  of  bringing  them 
to  a  state  of  civilization.  In  the  political  bearings  of  Uiis  vexed 
and  ill-omened  question,  we  take  no  part  We  do  not,  howevery 
hesitate  to  express  our  conviction,  that,  next  to  extirpating  them 
with  the  rifle,  the  speediest  and  most  infallible  scheme  to  annihi* 
late  the  savages,  is  to  place  them,  in  any  way^  in  the  midat  of 
the  whites.  To  this  truth,  all  experience  testifies.  Into  its  cauBpii 
we  cannot  now  pause  to  inquire.  We  are  permitted  only  to  stala 
the  fact 

The  following  comprehensive  and  well  drawn  picture  of  the 
bounties  of  nature  to  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  of  the  futqie 
prospects  of  that  great  country,  is  alike  vivid,  bold,  and  cheering 

'*  From  the  general  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  abundance  with  which  it  jfieUt 
all  the  supplies  of  life ;  from  the  comparative  rareness  and  small  propoctum  of 
steril,  mountainous,  and  marsliy  lands,  that  can  not  be  easily  brought  into  eillt&* 
vation ;  no  thinking  mind  can  have  failed  to  foresee,  that  this  eountiy  must  nd 
will  ultimately  sustain  a  g^reat  and  dense  population  of  larmers.  TsJuni^  into 
view  soil,  climate,  and  the  means  of  easy  communication,  the  most  material  ahd 
natural  elements  upon  which  to  calculate,  in  regard  to  future  increase  of  pm^ 
lation,  and  no  country  can  be  found,  which  invites  increase  more  stronglyp  tMB 
ours.  In  half  a  century,  the  settled  parts  of  it  will,  probably,  have  beooaier  m 
healthy  as  any  other  countty.  In  that  lapse  of  time,  it  can  hardly  be  sangofan 
to  calculate,  that  by  improving  the  navigation  of  the  existing  riven^  by  the  aiH 
merous  canals  which  wUl  be  made,  in  aid  of  what  nature  has  almdy  donep  m  a 
region  where  there  are  no  mountains  and  few  high  hills,  and  no  intennixtwe  ilf 
refractory  granite ;  where  the  rivers,  which  rise  almost  in  the  same  levelv  inlev- 
lock,  and  then  wind  away  in  opposite  directioiis  {  wbere»  ftom 
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skmcei^  and  the  abieiiee  of  gnnite  hilli,  cmnab  etn  be  made  with  compantive 
caae  \  that  the  countiy  will  he  permeated  in  eyeiy  direction,  either  by  tteam- 
boati»  or  aea  reMels  towed  by  them,  or  by  transport  conducted  by  rail-road 
power.  No  countiy,  it  is  generally  supposed  here,  can  be  found,  which  contains 
ao  great  a  proportion  of  cultivable  and  habitable  land,  compared  with  the  whole 
extent  of  its  surface.  Humboldt,  so  well  qualified  to  judge  by  comparison,  has 
pronounced  it  the  largest  valley  in  the  world.  It  has  a  less  proportion  of  swamps, 
flteril  plains,  and  uncultivable  mountains,  than  any  other  region  of  the  same  ex- 
tent. When  it  shall  have  been  inhabited  as  lon^  as  Hassachusetts  and  Virginia, 
what  limits  can  imagination  assigpi  to  its  popuUtion  and  improvement } 

"No  one  can  fail  to  have  foreseen,  at  this  time  of  the  day,  that  the  period  is 
not  far  distant,  when  the  greater  mass  of  the  population  of*^  our  country  will  be 
on  tbb  side  the  mountains.  We  would  not  desire,  in  anticipation,  to  vex  the 
question,  where  the  centre  of  our  national  government  will  then  be }  We  are 
connected  already  with  the  Atlantic  countiy  by  noble  roads.  We  shall  shortly 
be  connected  with  the  Hudson,  Delaware,  and  Chesapeake  bays,  by  navigable 
CMiala.  A  raikroad  between  Baltimore  and  the  Ohio»  is  in  rapid  progress,  and 
thousands  have  travelled  on  the  first  completed  section.  Our  different  physical 
conformation  of  country,  and  the  moral  circumstances  of  our  condition,  have 
Migned  to  ui^  as  we  think,  agriculture,  as  our  chief  pursuit.  Suppose  manu- 
ftctures  to  floorish  among  us  to  the  utmost  extent,  which  our  most  honest  and 
eunest  patriots  could  desire,  and  we  should  still,  as  we  think,  find  ourselves 
bound  by  the  ties  of  a  thousand  wants,  to  the  countiy  north  and  east  of  the 
mountains.  The  very  difference  of  our  physical  and  moral  character  contributes 
to  form  a  chain  of  mutual  wants,  holdmg  us  to  that  region  by  the  indissoluble 
tic  of  mutual  interest  At  present,  the  passage  of  the  mountains,  formu^^  esti- 
BMited  by  the  Atlantic  people  something  like  an  India  voyage,  and  not  without 
Jli  dangers,  as  well  as  its  difficulties,  is  no  more  than  a  trip  of  pleasure  of  two 
or  three  days.  We  shall  soon  be  able  to  sail,  at  the  writing  desk,  or  asleep, 
fiom  New-Orleans,  Fort  Mandan,  or  Pnurie  du  Chien,  through  the  interior 
Ibfests  to  the  beautiful  bay  of  New- York.  The  time  is  not  distant,  when  the 
txavelled  citizen  of  the  other  side  the  mountains  will  not  be  willing  to  admit, 
fhtt  he  has  not  taken  an  autumnal  or  vernal  trip  of  pleasure,  or  observation, 
from  Pittsburgh  to  New-Orleans.  The  landscape  painter  and  the  poet  will  come 
among  us»  to  study  and  admire  our  forest,  river  and  prairie  sceneiy,  and  to  im- 
bHie  new  ideas,  from  contemplating  the  grandeur  and  the  freshness  of  our  nature. 

"  For  us,  as  a  people,  we  look  over  the  mountains,  and  connect  our  affections 
iriOi  the  parent  count^  beyond,  by  the  strong  ties  of  natal  attachment ;  for 
Acre,  to  the  passing  generation  at  least,  was  the  place  of  their  birth.  There 
■till  live  our  fathers  and  our  brethren.  There  are  the  g^ves  of  our  ancestors ; 
■nd  there  are  all  the  delightfiil  and  never  forgotten  remembrances  of  our  infancy 
■nd  ouf  boyhood.  We  have  hitherto  been  connected  to  that  country,  by  look- 
ing to  It  exclusively  for  fiuhions,  models  and  literature.  The  connexion  will  re- 
not  as  we  hope,  a  slavish  one ;  for  duty,  interest,  and  self-respect  imperi- 
caU  upon  us  to  set  up  for  ourselves,  in  these  respects,  as  fast  as  possible, 
as  younger  members  of  the  family,  thnist  into  the  woods,  to  give  place  to 
s,  who  had  the  righta  of  primogeniture,  and  obliged  to  find  our  subsistence 
by  cutting  down  the  trees,  we  have  as  yet  had  but  little  leisure  to  think  of  any 
tung^  beyond  the  calls  of  necessity,  and  the  calculations  of  immediate  interest 
ud  utifity.  As  soon  as  we  have  the  leisure  for  hif^her  purposes,  we  shall  be  un- 
voithy  of  our  family  alliance,  if  we  do  not  immediately  institute  a  friendly  rival- 
tf  in  ttuxe  respects^  which  will  be  equally  honourable  and  useful  for  each  of  the 
parties.  We  know  our  rights,  and  we  are  able  to  muntain  them.  It  is  only 
the  little  minded  and  puny,  that  allow  themselves  to  indulge  in  a  causeless  and 
fretful  jeslousy.  There  must  be  a  real,  palpable  and  continued  purpose  to  un- 
dervalue us»  and  curtail  our  rights,  and  arrest  our  advancement  and  prosperity, 
befcre  we  would  allow  ourselves  to  remember  our  great  chain  of  mountains, 
and  our  woild  by  itself.  Our  patriotism  has  been  tampered  with,  more  than  onee, 
even  in  our  infancy.  We  came  forth  with  honour  mm  every  trial.  Eveiy  link 
of  Ibe  golden,  and,  we  hope,  perpetual  chain  of  the  Union,  will  be  grasped  as 
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firmly  by  the  dtizens  of  the  West,  ai  of  the  Atlantic  We  flatter  oiinelTe%  diat 
we  have  had  uncommon  chances  to  note  the  scale  of  the  western  thermometer, 
in  this  respect.  We  have  every  where  seen  and  felt  a  spirit,  which  has  giyen  us 
the  assurance  of  conviction,  that  the  popularity  of  that  demagogue  would  be 
blasted,  and  would  wither  for  ever,  who  should  for  a  moment  manifest  the  ie> 
motest  incipient  wish  to  touch  the  chain  of  this  Union  with  an  unhallowed  haad. 
The  interests  and  affections  of  the  western  people  hold  to  that,  as  strongly,  and 
as  proudly,  to  say  no  more,  as  those  of  the  East  From  time  to  time,  dema- 
gogues will  spring  up,  and  atrocious  and  unprincipled  editon  will  be  found,  to 
meditate  any  thing,— and  to  dare  to  inculcate,  and  write,  and  publish  what  tb^ 
meditate.  But  the  strength  and  virtue  of  the  oooununi^  wiU  never  bear  them 
out 

^*  Wherever  attempts  may  be  made  to  disaffect,  alienate,  and  sever  one  mo* 
tion  of  this  great  Union  from  the  rest,  may  God  avert  the  omen !  that  atteBpt 
will  not  commence  with  us.  They  may  reproach  us  with  bein^ rough,  untraiaedL 
and  backwoods  men.  But  as  a  people  we  are  strong  for  the  umon,  and  the  whola 
union.  Every  true  son  of  the  West  will  Join  in  the  holiest  aspirations^  *( 
pdutu*    May  it  last  as  long  as  the  sun  and  moon  sliall  endure." 


In  these  times  of  trouble,  contradiction,  and  doubt,  with 
spect  to  the  character,  and  fate  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  Statei; 
whether,  as  a  blessing  to  the  country,  it  ought  to  be  sustained, 
or,  as  a  curse,  to  be  erased ;  whether  it  be  constitutional  or  un- 
constitutional, favourable  to  republican  principles  or  the  reverse; 
in  such  an  unsettled  condition  of  things,  it  may  not  be  amin  to 
apprize  the  reader,  of  the  views  of  our  author,  as  relates  to  the 
effects  of  that  great  institution,  on  the  prosperity  of  the  west  A 
few  paragraphs  will  be  sufficient  for  this  purpose. 


'*In  furnishing  a  remedy  for  the  incalculable  mischief  and  miseiy 
by  universal  want  of  confidence  in  the  local  banks,  and  bank  paper,  the  osl|f 
currency  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  west,  no  influence  was  felt  to  be  so  pranpC 
and  salutary,  as  the  establishment  of  branches  of  the  bank  of  the  Unitea  Strtei 
among  us.  It  would  he  eas^  to  show,  that  local  and  state  banksb  however  ther 
may  meet  the  necessities  of  commerce,  when  established  In  large  eommeNiH 
towns,  with  extensive  capital  always  promptly  convertible  into  spede,  and  hov- 
ever  they  may  be  adequate  to  furnish  a  sound  currency  for  a  narrow  circle  m 
their  immediate  vicinity,  are  not  suited  to  the  position,  and  the  eztenttve^  diilaBl^ 
commercial  relations  cf  the  west  Although  this  couptiy  abundantly  p 
that,  for  which  money  and  bank  paper  staml  as  the  rel>resentativea^  our 
from  the  emporiums  of  commerce  on  the  sea-board,  and  their  dear  bougfait 
rience  of  the  former  worthlessness  of  our  banks,  forbade  reasonable  ezpectatia^ 
that  our  local  paper  could  be  received  as  a  sound  currency  beyond  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  its  issue.  In  this  establishment  was  provided  a  banking  system,  mueh 
better  adapted  to  the  wants  of  an  interior  country,  than  of  the  maritime  ofn- 
tids,  enabling  the  people  to  obtain  loans  commensurate  with  their  eitabfiahed 
credit,  and  to  find  in  the  post'office  the  medium  of  sure  and  prompt  remittaiMS 
of  a  circuhtion  every  where  uniform,  and  enabling  the  remotest  western  deder 
to  remit  to  the  most  distant  Atlantic  town,  and  to  receive  remittaDcet  at  hii 
writing  desk.  Western  travellers,  too,  rapidly  increaung  in  numbers^  naming 
to  the  remotest  points,  were  relieved  from  the  intolerable  annoyance  of  dealing 
witli  a  broker  at  the  interval  of  every  hundred  miles,  and  continual  altereatioos 
at  taverns  and  stage-offices,  as  often  reminded,  that  a  citixen  in  one  district  wii 
a  stranger  in  another  of  the  same  countiy. 

*<  Between  the  general  failure  of  the  western  banks  and  the  operation  of  tllii 
system,  western  dealers  were  driven  to  the  extremely  burdemome  and  preeni- 
ous  resource  of  specie  in  their  foreign  transactions.  Bunneaa  and  traoe  vwf 
brought  to  a  deaa  pause.    Wofds  would  be  unavailing  to  confey  an  idea  of  Af 
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enbtRMBieiit  tDd  distieii  occaakmed  by  thb  order  of  ihi^^  The  evils  were 
■piead  along  a  courae  of  two  thouaand  miles  \  and  were  experienced  in  the  re- 
inote  cabins^  as  wcJl  aa  the  towns,  and  viUa|^  on  the  rivers.  Though  of  an 
efficacy  to  create  much  misery,  they  were  so  concealed  from  the  public  eye  and 
ear,  aa  to  create  little  sympathy  or  commiseration  for  the  sufferers.  It  will  be 
weD  if  history  and  remembrance  preserve  these  salutary  lessons,  as  solemn  warn- 
inoi  to  prevent  the  recurrence  or  a  nmilar  bank  mania  for  the  future. 

**  The  result  of  a  aound  and  uniform  currency  was  seen  in  the  restoration  of 
boBMsssoid  credit  I  and  commerce  sprung  up,  like  a  Phcenix,  from  its  ashes. 
Shapeless  and  mean  looking  villa^  became  towna «  and  the  towns  in  neatness 
end  beauty  began  to  compare  with  those  in  the  Atlantic  country.  The  best 
ei^dence  of  the  change,  wrought  by  this  order  of  things  is,  that  produce  and 
ciPCfy  q>eciea  of  Tcndible  property  rose  to  double  and  triple  its  value,  during 
Uie  aeaaon  of  geneiml  embarrassment.  Since  then,  the  progress  of  the  West  in 
inpfuvement  and  proaperi^  haa  been  as  rapid,  aa  her  citizens  could  reasonably 


We  deem  the  remarks,  with  which  our  author  closes  his  gene- 
ral view  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  too  important  to  be  withheld 
from  the  reader.  They  are  as  follows.  We  need  not  add,  that 
they  are  solid  and  practicaL 

*'  It  is  imposnble  to  satisfy  the  inquiries^  that  are  constanUy  making,  particu- 
hrir  by  European  emigrants,  touching  the  exact  cost  of  these  improvements, 
■BG  the  requisite  provisions^  catUe,  and  horses,  necessaiy  for  a  commencement 
An  tbeae  thinga  vary,  not  only  according  to  quality  as  elsewhere,  but  according 
to  neamesa  or  remoteneaa  from  settlements^  ac«>rding  to  the  abundance  or 
Mireeneas  of  the  article  \  in  fact,  are  liable  to  greater  irreg^ularities  of  price, 
than  in  the  old  aettlementa.  Labour  has  found  its  level,  and  costs  nearly  the  same 
in  the  new,  aa  in  the  old  atatea.  The  average  expenae  of  log  houses,  may,  per- 
ka|Mb  be  rated  at  fiffy  dolhu%  when  buih  on  contract.  Clearing,  grubbing,  and 
ewcJcaing  timbered  land,  ao  aa  to  prepare  it  for  a  crop,  costs  frain  six  to  twelve 
doDan  an  acre,  according  to  Uie  heaviness  and  hardness  of  the  timber,  and  the 
eMe  of  apfitting  raik.  The  prairie  Und  has  a  very  tough  green  sward,  and  costs 
tiller  doUars  an  acre  to  be  well  ploughed  the  first  time.  Lands  under  good  im- 
pievement  are  generally  worth  from  aix  to  ten  dolUrs  an  acre  \  and  all  are  aware, 
that  the  government  price  of  wild  lands^  after  the  first  auction  salea,  is  one  dollar 
and  twenty^ve  centa  an  acre. 

*'The  moat  affectionate  counsel,  we  would  give  an  immigrant,  after  an  ac- 
qaainlanoe  with  all  districts  of  the  western  country  of  sixteen  years,  and  after 
knving  seen,  and  felt  no  amall  part  of  all  we  have  attempted  to  record,  would  be 
to  v^rd  the  salubrity  of  the  apot  selected,  aa  a  consideration  of  more  import- 
ance^ than  its  fiertility,  or  vidniW  to  a  market  %  to  supply  himself  with  a  good 
wannal  of  domestic  medidne^  if  such  a  manual  ia  to  be  found ;  still  more,  to  ob- 
tain simple  and  preciae  notiona  of  the  more  obvious  asnects  of  disoue,  an  acqui- 
ritioa  worth  a  hundred  timea  its  cost,  and  more  than  all  to  a  backwoodsman  \  to 
Iwffe  a  lancet,  and  aufficient  experience  and  firmness  of  hand  to  open  a  vein ;  to 
have  a  amall,  but  well  labelled  and  weU  supplied  me^cine  chest ;  and  to  be,  after 
aO^  Toy  cautious  about  either  taking,  or  administering  its  contents,  reserving 
tliem  m  emergencies^  and  for  a  choice  of  evils ;  to  depend  for  health  on  tem- 
pcnmce^  modmtion  in  all  things,  a  careful  conformity  in  food  and  dress  to  cir- 
emnatsnffs  and  the  climate;  and  above  all,  let  him  observe  a  rigid  and  undeviat^ 
iqr  abstiiience  from  that  loathsome  and  murderous  western  poison,  whiskey, 
w&cii  may  be  pronounced  the  prevalent  miasm  of  the  country.  Let  every  im- 
MigHml  loun  me  mystery,  and  provide  the  materials  to  make  good  beer.  Let 
every  imo^nnt,  during  the  aeason  of  acclimation,  es{>ecially  the  sultry  months, 
take  medieme  by  way  m  prevention,  twice  or  thrice,  with  abstinence  from  labour 
a  dqr  or  two  afterwarda.  Let  him  have  a  Bible  for  a  constant  counsellor,  and  a 
booka  for  instruction  and  amuaement.  Let  him  have  the  dignity  and 
tottiinhisfiuiiily  religiooaly)  and  not  to  be  blown  about  oy  every 
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wind  of  doctrine  in  religioii,  politicly  or  opinion.   Let  hit  rifle  nut,  tnd  let  the 
nine»  unless  it  come  in  his  way,  live  on.    Let  him  cultivate  a  ipuden  of  choiee 
miit,  as  well  as  a  fine  orchard.   Let  him  keep  bees»  for  their  manai^ement  nnitea 
pleasure  and  profit.    Let  him  prepare  for  silk  making^  on  a  smaU  and  gradual 
scale.    Let  him  cultivate  g^pes  by  way  of  experiment.    Let  him  banish  umol 
wants,  and  learn  the  master  secret  of  self-possession,  and  be  content  with  aosh 
things  as  he  has,  aware  that  every  position  in  life  has  advantages  and  trials.  Lit 
him  assure  himself  that  if  an  independent  firmer  cannot  be  happy  no  man  cani 
Let  him  magnify  his  calling,  respect  himself,  envy  no  one,  and  nuse  to  the  Autfav 
of  all  ^od,  constant  aspirations  of  thankfolness,  as  he  cats  the  bread  of  pcm 
and  pnvacy." 

Mr.  Flint  commences  his  account  of  the  individual  states  and 
territories,  with  that  of  Florida.  In  his  views  of  that  interestini 
tract  of  country,  so  little  known,  in  other  parts  of  the  UnioD,  and 
so  worthy  to  be  known  every  where,  he  is  full  and  instructiTe. 
We  have  never  seen  half  as  much  useful  information  respecting 
it,  embodied  elsewhere  in  the  same  compass.  In  his  description 
of  the  magnificent  spring,  which  constitutes  the  source  oi  the 
Wakulla  river,  no  one  can  fail  to  feel  an  interest  We,  there- 
fore, extract  it. 

**  There  seems  to  be,  over  all  this  country,  a  substratum  of  soft  itimes  at  eqaal 
depths,  which  is  cavernous,  and  admits  numberless  subterranean  bTOoki  aad 
streams  to  have  their  courses  far  under  the  apround.  In  places  they  bunt  out  li 
the  form  of  those  vast  boiling  springs,  which  form  rivers  at  a  short  diatanee  §IM 
their  outlets,  and  by  their  frequency,  their  angular  forms,  the  traospaiVM^  of 
their  waters,  and  the  multitude  of  their  fishes,  constitute  one  of  the  moatibibw 
curiosities  of  the  country.  Among  an  hundred  which  might  be  named*  and  vikfi 
have  created  the  vulgar  impression,  that  there  is  every  where  a  prodigioHOEMn 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  whole  country,  the  most  remarkable  is  that  tmivi 
nules  from  Tallahasse,  which  is  the  source  of  Wakulla  river.— It  is  of  a  dlmt  Vs 
be  beatable  immediately  below  the  fountain.  A  mile  below  ita  souroe  the  rhanarl 
becomes  so  impeded  with  flags,  rushes^  and  river  weeds,  that  a  boat  can  aoarae^ 
be  propelled  through  them.  Suddenly  this  immense  spring  breakaupon  the  CfSb 
of  a  circular  form,  and  in  extent,  like  a  litUe  lake.  The  water  is  aknoat  aa  ;ifflhr*" 
as  air.  It  has  been  sounded  with  a  line  of  two  hundred  and  fifbr  fiitboma»  ' 
bottom  was  found.  From  its  almost  unfathomable  depth,  from  the  aSrvl 
rency  of  its  waters,  and  perhaps  also  from  the  admixture  of  sulphwet  of 
wUch  it  holds  in  solution,  it  has  a  cerulean  tinge,  like  that  which  eveiy  vi 
has  admired  in  the  waters  of  the  gulf.  To  a  person  placed  in  a  skifl^  in  the  < 
of  this  splendid  fountain  basin,  the  appearance  of  the  mild  aaore  vault  \ 
and  the  transparent  depth  below,  on  which  the  floating  clouds  and  the  bkua 
cave  above  are  painted,  and  repeated  with  an  indescribable  softness  nrrala  a 
kind  of  pleasing  dizziness^  ana  a  novel  train  of  sensationsb  among  whidi  the 
most  distmguisbable  is  a  feeling  as  if  suspended  between  two  firroaroenta.  Hie 
impression  only  ceases  when  the  boat  approaches  the  edge  of  the  baMp,  netf 
enough  to  enable  you  to  perceive  the  outlines  of  the  neighbouring  trees  picfenoed 
on  the  margin  of  the  basin.  It  has  been  aaserted,  that  Ihnestone  Water,  in  to 
utmost  purity,  has  less  refractive  powers  for  light  than  freestone  water.  The 
water,  probably  from  the  presence  of  the  sulphuret  of  lime,  is  slightly  naiiaeiMi 
to  the  taste.  Beautiful  hammock  kinds  rise  from  the  northern  aocliviQr  of  thii 
basin.  It  was  the  site  of  the  English  fhctory  in  former  days.  Here  rended  the 
famous  Ambrister.  The  force  which  throws  up  this  vast  masa  of  waters  ft«n  ill 
subterranean  fountains,  may  be  ima|^ned,  when  we  see  this  pellucid  water  ■Wflfr 
ing  up  from  the  depths,  as  though  it  were  a  cauldron  of  boiling  water.** 

Havine  finished  his  account  of  Florida,  respecting  the  former 
inhabitation  of  which  he  states  several  curious  and  striking  fiictsi 
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he  treats  of  AUbama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Missouri, 
Illinois,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Ohio,  West  Pennsylva- 
nia, West  Vimnia,  Michigan,  the  North-west  Territory,  and 
the  Missouri  Territory,  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  here  enu- 
merated. From  his  views  of  these  states  and  territories,  many 
extracts,  abounding  in  useful  and  pleasing  matter,  might  be  made. 
But  we  must  restrict  ourselves  to  a  few  of  them.  From  his  de- 
scription of  the  river  Ohio,  we  take  a  single  paragraph,  as  a  spe- 
eimen  of  the  whole. 

**  Under  this  hetd  we  shall  describe  the  noble  and  beautiful  river  that  g^ves 
name  to  the  state.  If  the  Mississippi  has  more  grandeur*  the  Ohio  has  clearly 
more  beauty.  If  the  Mississippi  rolls  along  its  angry  and  sweeping  waters  with 
more  majesty,  the  Ohio  far  exceeds  it  in  its  calm,  unbroken  course,  which  seldom 
cndangen  the  boats  on  its  bosom,  except  there  be  mismanagement,  or  storms. 
No  river  in  the  world  rolls  for  the  same  distance  such  an  uniform,  smooth,  and 
peaceful  current.  Its  bluffs  and  bottoms  have  a  singular  configuration  of  amenity, 
€ir  grandeur.  Sometimes  lofty  bluffs,  three  hundred  feet  in  height,  impend  the 
nrcr,  and  cast  their  grand  shadows  into  the  transparent  waters.  On  the  other 
■de  are  fine  bottoms^  ^[eneraUy  above  the  overflow,  and  covered  with  beautiful 
ftreit  trees,  among  which  rises  the  venerable  sycamore,  the  king  of  the  forests, 
and  throws  its  white  arms  over  the  other  trees.  Whoever  has  descended  this 
noble  river  in  spring,  when  its  banks  are  full,  and  the  beautiful  red  bud,  and 
wmmui  Ihnda^  deck  tlie  declivities  of  the  bluffs,  and  are  seen  at  intervals  in  the 
bottomi;  or  in  the  autumn,  when  the  leaves  are  all  turning  yellow,  will  readily 
ij|ow  the  appropriateness  of  the  French  name,  'la  belle  riviere."' 

His  account  of  the  great  and  fast-growing  state  of  Ohio,  which 
nuy  well  be  denominated  the  wonder,  not  only  of  the  west,  but 
of  flie  Union,  he  thus  closes. 

"In  whatever  aspect  we  contemplate  this  wonderful  state,  the  mind  is  affected 
inth  aiirprise  and  pleasure.    We  experience  surprise,  for  the  history  of  colonies 
no  sinnlar  example  of  a  colony  of  equal  numbers,  improvement,  and  pros- 


perity, so  rapidtr  springing  from  a  solid  forest  wildcmeas,  with  no  adventitious 
ndp  except  toe  fertility  of  its  lands,  the  freedom  of  its  institutions,  and  the  enter- 
priwig  ehmeter  of  tbie  American  people.  The  real  lover  of  freedom,  who  firmly 
oelievcs  in  the  strength  and  perpetuity  of  our  institutions,  contemplates  the 
praspeet  with  unminmd  pleasure.  Ohio»  all  things  considered,  and  her  character 
and  institutions  carefully  analyzed,  is  the  most  completely  democratic  commu- 
vaUq  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Here,  if  the  enemies  of  democracy  were 
to  oe  credited,  ought  to  be  found  the  most  revolting  effects  of  ferocity  and  mis- 
ffnle.  Insurrection  and  anarchy  and  lawless  violence  should  be  the  order  of 
tUagi.  This  state,  on  the  contrary,  is  making  great  exertions  to  diffuse  general 
education  i  and  there  is  not,  perhaps,  In  the  world,  a  more  peaceable  and  orderly 
eoaununity,  or  one  where  the  people  are  more  entirely  obedient  to  the  laws.'* 

But  of  all  the  descriptions  of  scenery,  in  the  book,  perhaps  the 
boldest  and  best,  is  that  of  the  River  and  Falls  of  Niagara.  We 
dull,  therefore,  extract  it. 

''At  the  point,  where  this  river  issues  from  lake  Erie,  it  assumes  the  name 
of  Niagara.  It  ia  aomething  more  than  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  width, 
aad  the  bioad  and  powerful  current  embosoms  two  islands)  one  of  them, 
Qnuid  l8le»  the  seat  of  Mr.  Noah's  famous  Jewish  colony,  containing:  eleven 
tkouHnd  actes^  and  the  other  Navy  island,  opposite  to  the  British  village  of 
Chippeway.  Below  this  ishnd  the  river  again  becomes  an  unbroken  sheet,  a 
nQa  IB  width.  For  a  half  a  mile  below  it  aeems  to  be  waxing  in  wrath  and 
pover.    Were  this  rapid  in  any  other  pkce^  itself  would  be  noted,  as  one  of  the 
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sublimest  fetturei  of  river  teeneiy.  Along  thv  npid,  die  Inoid  and  iRCMtible 
mass  of  rolling  waters  is  not  entirely  whitened,  for  it  is  too  deep  to  became  sik 
But  it  has  something  of  that  curling  and  angry  aspect,  which  tne  sea  exhibit^ 
when  swept  by  the  first  bursts  of  a  tempest  The  momentum  may  be  ccmcdved, 
when  we  are  instructed,  that  in  half  a  mile  the  river  has  a  descent  of  fifty  fiset 
A  column  of  water,  a  mile  broad,  twentv-five  feet  deep,  and  propelled  onwaid 
by  the  weight  of  the  surplus  waters  of  the  whole  prodigious  bann  of  the  lakc% 
rolling  down  this  rapid  declivity,  at  length  pours  over  the  cataract,  as  if  frlEag 
to  the  central  depths  of  the  earth.  Instead  of  sublimi^,  the  first  feeliorcr 
cited  by  this  stupendous  cataract  is  amazement.  The  mind  accmtomed  on^  to 
ordinaiY  phenomena  and  common  exhibitions  of  power,  feels  a  levulnan  aid 
recoil  m>m  the  new  train  of  thought  and  feeling  forced  in  an  instant  upon  it 
There  is  hardly  sufiicient  coolness  for  distinct  impresMons ;  much  leas  fiir  caleii- 
lations.  We  witness  the  white  and  terrific  sheets— for  an  ishuid  on  the  very  veife 
of  the  cataract,  divides  the  fall— descending  more  than  one  hundred  and  mj  nti 
into  the  abyss  below.  We  feel  the  earth  trembling  under  our  feet.  The  dcat 
enin^  roar  fills  our  ears.  The  sprajr,  painted  with  rainbows,  envelops  us.  We 
imagine  the  fathomless  caverns,  which  such  an  impetus^  continued  for  agea^  his 
worn.  Nature  arrays  herself  before  us,  in  this  spectacle,  as  an  angiy  md  ine- 
sistible  power,  that  has  broken  away  from  the  beneficent  control  of  Providenee. 
When  we  have  gazed  upon  the  spectacle  and  heard  the  roar  until  the  mind  his 
recovered  from  its  amazement,  we  believe  the  first  obvious  thought  in  molt 
minds  is  a  shrinking  comparison  of  the  Htdenessand  helplessness  of  man,  and  the 


insignificance  of  his  pi^m'y  efibrts^  when  measurinj^  strength  with  nature.  Twkt 
it  all  in  all,  it  is  one  of^e  most  sublime  and  astonishing  spectacles^  seen  ooov 
globe.  The  eye  distinctly  measures  the  amount  of  the  masi^  and  we  can  haidfef 
avoid  thinking  with  the  peasant,  that  the  waters  of  the  upper  world  muat  ihom 
be  drained  down  the  cataract  But  the  stream  continues  to  pour  down,  and  tfw 
concentered  and  impressive  symbol  of  the  power  of  Omnipotence  prodaima  Ui 
majesty  through  the  forests  from  age  to  age. 

*' An  earthquake,  the  eruption  of  a  volcanic  mountun,  the  conflagration  of  a 
city,  are  all  spectacles,  in  which  terror  is  the  first  and  predominant  emotion. 
The  most  impressive  exertion  of  human  power  is  onlv  seen  in  the  mordcraua 
and  sickening  horrors  of  a  conflict  between  two  mighty  armies.  Hiese,  too^ 
are  transient  and  contingent  exhibitions  of  sublimity.  But  after  we  have  atood 
an  hour  at  the  foot  o[  these  falls,  after  the  eye  has  been  accustomed  to  look  at 
them  without  blenching,  after  tiie  ear  has  become  femiliarized  with  the  deafen- 
ing  and  incessant  roar,  when  the  mind  begins  to  calculate  the  grandeur  of  die 
scale  of  operations  upon  which  nature  acts,  then  it  is  that  the  entire  and  luuniih 
gled  feeling  of  sublimity  rushes  upon  it,  and  this  is,  probably,  the  place  on  the 
whole  globe,  where  it  is  felt  in  its  most  unmixed  simplicity.** 

A  brief  account  of  the  Oregon  Territory,  which  lies  between 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  is  becoming  an 
object  of  interest  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  closes  the 
first  volume  of  the  work.  The  reader  will  be  pleased  with  our 
author's  sketch  of  the  river  Columbia,  which  belongs  to  that  re- 
gion, and  is  one  of  the  noblest  tributaries  of  the  ocean. 

**  The  only  rivers  explored  in  this  region  are  the  Columbia  and  its  bnmehea* 
This  noble  nver  has  its  head  waters  near  those  of  the  Missouri.  It  ooUeeta  ita 
tribute  for  a  wide  extent  along  the  western  dividing  ridges  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. Immediately  upon  emer^nr  from  these  mountains,  it  has  become  a  broad 
and  deep  stream.  Having  received  Clark's  and  Lewis'  Rivers^  each  large  strcana 
from  the  east,  it  is  iJreat^  960  yards  wide.  It  there  forms  a  great  soutbiem  beni^ 
and  breaks  through  the  second  chain  of  mountains.  One  nundred  and  thiii^ 
six  miles  below  are  the  mat  fidls,  where  the  river  descends  in  one  rapid  ST  fecL 
Below  these  falls  it  winds  first  to  the  north-west,  and  then  to  the  aouth-wealt 
and  passes  through  the  third  chain  of  mountains ;  where  it  is  again  cooipreHad 
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to  the  width  of  150  jnidi.  Below  thnnpid,  at  180  miles  from  the  aeay  it  meets 
the  tide,  beyond  which  it  has  a  broad  estuaiy  to  the  sea.  Sizt^  miles  below  the 
fapidiy  Multnomah,  a  Teiy  large  and  unexplored  tributary  falls  in  from  the  north- 
east The  mouth  of  the  river  is  in  46^  2V,  and  the  tide  there  rises  eight  and  a 
half  feet  The  Columbia  and  its  tributaries  abound  in  the  finest  salmon,  which 
seem  in  fact  to  constitute  the  chief  article  of  food  of  the  savages  west  of  the 
Bocky  Mountains.  Seals  and  other  aquatic  animals  are  taken  in  this  river  in 
great  numbers ;  and  the  skins,  shipped  to  China,  constitute  the  chief  article  of 
trsde  from  this  great  river.  A  numoer  of  the  head  streams  of  the  Missouri,  in- 
tcriock  with  the  waters  of  this  river,  as  Wisdom  River,  with  CUrk's  of  the  Co- 
lombia I  and  Jefferson  of  the  Missouri  with  Lewis'  of  the  Columbia.  CUrk*s 
Biver  has  a  course,  between  200  and  300  miles  in  length,  before  it  unites  with 
llie  Columbia.  Lewis'  River  is  a  large  and  long  tributary  of  the  Columbia.  In 
Jta  course,  it  receives  North  Fork  and  Kooskooskee,  and  after  winding  600  miles, 
fidb  into  the  Columbia  from  the  east  by  a  mouth  250  yards  wide.'* 

The  character  and  intention  of  the  second  volume  of  the  work, 
are  sufSciently  indicated  in  the  prefatory  advertisement  to  it 

'"  It  will  be  suffidently  obvious^  that  the  preceding  physical  geography  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  modified  to  meet  the  recent  changes  occasioned  by 
ita  rapidly  increasing  population,  originally  made  the  chief  part  of  an  entire 
voric,  intended  simply  for  readers^  who  wished  to  acquaint  themselves  with  that 
VMt  countiy,  constituting  the  greater  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  United 
States  i  and  at  no  distant  period  to  contam  the  greater  part  of  our  entire  popu- 
lation. It  was  objected  to  the  original  work,  that  it  was  too  sectional  In  at- 
tempting to  obviate  that  Objection,  a  brief  view  is  here  presented  of  the  United 
Slates^  m  each  one  of  the  Atlantic  States,  and  of  the  whole  continent  of  Ame- 
rica from  the  latest  and  most  approved  authorities.  Our  object  has  been  to  find 
a  way,  if  we  could,  between  the  unsatisfactory  diyness  of  a  mere  abridgment,  and 
die  prolixity  of  uninteresting  detail  f  in  a  word  to  present  all  the  important  and 
inteicsling  mfiirmation,  touching  our  countiy  and  continent,  that  could  be  com- 
ptCBsed  into  the  limits  of  our  pages." 

Besides  a  << Brief  General  View  of  the  United  States/'  this 
volume  contains  a  condensed  account  of  each  of  the  Atlantic 
statesy  in  which  a  great  amount  of  important  matter^  that  should 
be  familiar  to  every  one,  but  to  which  a  majority  of  even  our 
law-makersy  state-doctors,  and  constitution-tinkers  are  strangers, 
is  compressed  within  the  narrowest  compass  consistent  with  per- 
micuity.  We  have  looked  into  no  other  work,  of  like  dimen- 
sions, that  is  enriched  with  so  much  of  the  statistics  and  the 
physical  geography  of  our  country.  In  its  brevity,  and  the  judi- 
cious selection  of  its  subjects,  consists  a  large  shsure  of  its  merit 
It  will  enable  readers  to  acquire  much  useful  knowledge,  at  a 
small  expense  of  time  and  labour — a  desideratum  of  pecuRar  mo- 
menty  in  the  making  of  books.  In  these  wordy  times,  multum 
nr  PAKVo  is  the  practical  motto  of  but  few  writers.  We  need 
scarcely  add,  that  the  qualities  Just  mentioned,  as  belonging  to 
it|  would  render  this  portion  of  the  work,  in  particular,  an  ex- 
cellent school  book ;  a  purpose,  to  which  we  think  it  not  impro- 
bable it  will  yet  be  applied. 

The  Danish  and  British  possessions,  in  North  America,  con- 
stitute the  next  subjects  of  our  author's  attention.  Then  follows 
tbe  Mexican  republic ;  next,  South  America,  in  general ;  and  last- 
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ly,  the  West  Indies.    Thus  does  the  work  embrace  the  entire 
geography  of  the  new  world. 

Having  quoted  somewhat  freely,  from  the  first  volume,  our 
extracts  from  the  second  must  be  more  limited.  The  reader  will 
be  gratified,  we  think,  with  the  following  paragraph. 

"  Climate.  To  pursue  the  details  of  this  article  would  alone  require  a  Tolune. 
Tlie  United  States  embrace  every  variety  of  temperature,  from  the  cold  tea  tar 
uf  Passamaquoddy,  to  the  dty,  elastic,  and  severe  temperature  of  the  White  and 
Green  Mountains ;  softening^  through  all  the  deg^es  of  Fahrenheit's  scale  to 
the  climate  cong^enial  to  the  olive,  sugar  cane,  and  sweet  orange.  The  varia- 
bleness of  the  climate  has  generally  been  overcharg^ed.  The  range  of  the  n» 
cury  in  the  thermometer  is  indeed  great  and  sudden  f  sometimes  amountiwlo 
25  and  SO  degrees  in  a  day.  This  rapid  mutability  of  temperature,  probu^i 
produces  a  beneficial  con'esponding  flexibility  of  constitution.  The  American 
people,  from  some  cause,  are  more  excitable,  and  rapid  in  muKular  movement 
than  the  European  stock,  from  which  they  are  derived.  Many  of  our  wealthier 
invalids  cross  the  Atlantic,  for  the  benefit  of  climate ;  generally,  it  is  believed  to 
a  disadvantage.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  eveiy  species  of  malady,  and 
physical  infirmit)',  upon  which  climate  operates,  ma^  find  in  the  wide  and  strow 
divcrsiUes  of  climate,  furnished  by  some  portion  of  our  vast  country,  all  the  iF 
leviation,  which  can  be  reasonably  hoped  from  this  source.  The  best,  as  well  u 
the  most  favourable  judges  of  American  climate,  are  those,  who  have  longeit 
experimented  the  widest  rang^  of  forei^  climates.  Our  country  and  cllniate, 
in  configuration,  character,  and  productions,  correspond  more  nearly  to  that  of 
China,  than  any  other ;  and  are  probably,  as  favourable  to  population,  comfaiti* 
ble  occupation  in  the  open  air,  and  longevity,  as  those  of  countries  much  man 
vaunted  in  these  respects." 

Specimens  sufficiently  numerous  of  our  author's  powers,  in 
describing  natural  scenery,  have  been  exhibited.  Presuming;  on 
the  existence  of  some  curiosity,  in  the  public  mind,  to  know  now 
he  succeeds,  in  delineating  productions  of  art,  we  insert  his  de- 
scription of  the  city  of  Boston. 

^'  Boston,  the  metropolis  of  the  state  and  of  New-England,  is  an  ancientf  opa- 
lent,  and  beautiful  city,  built  at  the  head  of  Massachusetts'  Bay,  on  a  pemnant 
connected  with  the  main  land  by  a  narrow  neck  joining  it  to  Kozbuiy.  Bcim 
chiefly  built  on  a  hill  swelling  from  the  surrounding  water,  it  presents  an  impoi- 
ing  aspect  to  the  beholder,  from  whatever  quarter  it  is  approached.  It  has  a  ca- 
pacious, safe,  and  commodious  harbour,  in  which  500  vessels  may  ride  at  anchor, 
while  the  entrance  is  so  narrow,  as  scarcely  to  admit  two  ships  abreast.  It  ii 
strongly  defended  by  Forts  Independence  and  Warren ;  and  is  dotted  with  a 
great  number  of  islands  {  aflbrding  in  summer  beautiful  verdure,  pasturage^  and 
retreats  for  parties  of  pleasure.  In  regard  to  the  extent  of  its  dipping  and  the 
amount  of  its  tonnage,  it  is  the  second  city  in  the  United  States.  It  oontaim  155 
htreets,  and  80  wharves  and  quays.  The  number  of  public  buildings  amounts  to 
40 ;  and  the  churches,  many  of  them  noble  edifices  of  stone,  to  about  ^e  same 
number.  No  aspect  of  the  city  is  more  striking,  than  the  numeroua  and  tiB 
spires  of  the  churches.  Among  the  conspicuous  buildings  is  the  state-hooMb 
built  on  the  most  elevated  j^ound  in  the  city,  with  a  front  of  173  feet,  ud  a 
depth  of  61.  The  building  is  surmounted  with  a  circular  dome  and  lantern  160 
feet  from  the  foundation.  Our  country  offers  no  city  scenerv  to  equal  that  from 
this  elevation.  Foreigners  have  compared  it  with  the  view  of  the  Bay  of  Naplei{ 
and  the  most  splendid  city  scenery  in  Europe.  The  new  market,  536  feet  in  lengtbb 
is  the  most  noble  building  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States.  The  Maaaaoni- 
setts  General  Hospital  is  a  beautiful  building^.  Both  of  these  are  of  Chelmiibid 
granite  ;  as  is  the  Tremont  House,  containing  180  apartments,  and  being  the 
most  sumptuous  hotel  in  the  United  States.    Most  of  the  new  eliiirolie%  wad 
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le  ttreets,  and  more  opulent  mansions  of  this  city,  are  of  the  same  material. 
-  lonjp,  high,  and  massive  ranges  of  buildings  of  this  enduring  and  beautiful 
le^  give  the  handsomer  parts  of  the  city  a  most  imposing  appearance.  Tre- 
it  Tlieatre,  the  new  Court  House,  and  Trinity  Churt:h,  are  among  the  noble 
nite  erections.  A  number  of  the  private  mansions  are  sumptuous  ;  and  the 
mil  finishing  and  furnishing  in  a  style  of  great  richness  and  splendour. 
'  We  have  not  space  to  enlarge  even  upon  that  feature  of  the  city,  which 
idtutea  its  richest  and  proudest  ornament,  its  literary  and  charitable  institu- 
■•  Its  schools,  in  whicn  7,500  children  are  instructed,  perhaps,  deserve  to 
5  nmk  of  all  others.  The  Boston  Athenieum  is  a  noble  monument  of  the 
my  munificence  of  this  place.  Its  select  library  contains  about  25,000 
lines.  Beside  this,  there  are  other  libraries,  the  largest  of  which  is  the  Bos- 
libiBry^  containing  about  10,000  volumes.  The  lyceum  of  this  city  was 
mg  the  first  establishments  of  the  kind  in  the  country.  The  perioidicals 
wmt  to  about  40  \  among  which,  some  have  an  established  and  well  earned 
irtation.  The  numerous,  long,  and  magnificent  bridges,  connecting  the  city 
I'the  mainland,  one  of  which  is  between  three  and  four  thousand  feet  in 
^h,^  are  appendages  that  give  this  town  an  appearance  unlike  any  other  in 
Union.  Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  in  a  dark  night,  than  these  numer- 
I  long,  Btxttig^t  parallel  lines  of  illumination  furnished  by  the  lamps  over  the 
er.  If  ore  capital  is  concentered  in  this  opulent  city,  than  in  any  other  Ame- 
R  tmm  of  its  size.  Its  money  transactions  are  carried  on  by  18  banks.  Chan- 
*^  noble  statue  of  Washington  is  placed  in  an  apartment  prepared  for  this 
pOMy  in  the  state-house.  The  common,  fronted  on  one  side  by  a  double  row 
oble  trees,  called  the  mall,  contains  44  acres,  and  presents  on  one  side  splen- 
WBter  views ;  and  on  the  other  sumptuous  and  magnificent  dwellings^  among 
eh  Colonnade  Row  makes  a  conspicuous  figure. 

'  Beautiful  villages  surround  this  city  in  all  directions ;  and  are  seen  in  the 
inee  from  the  summit  of  the  state-house,  like  a  continued  city.  More  than 
fiire%  beside  those  of  the  city,  can  be  counted.  Though  the  size  of  the  city 
per  does  not  compare  with  Ncw-Tork  or  Philadelphia,  the  environs  of  no 
sr  American  town  will  vie  with  it,  in  point  of  numerous  and  compact  villages^ 
I  cultivation,  display  of  taste  and  opulence,  and  especially  in  the  show  of  the 
Kfoua  and  magnificent  countiy  villas,  belonging  to  the  citizens.  The  eye 
iden  over  the  bay  dotted  with  g^en  islands,  and  whitened  with  sails,  takes 
be  city  array  of  public  buildings  and  spires,  and  the  sumptuous  massive  gra- 
eataUishments,  and  the  white  vilUges  beyond  surmounted  with  their  spires^ 
18  loat  in  the  distant  show  of  towns,  cultivation,  and  embellishment 
'Among  tlte  most  interesting  points  of  view  beyond  the  city,  is  Charlestown, 
If  ahowmg  as  a  city ;  its  consecrated  heights,  associated  with  all,  that  is  af- 
ing  in  revolutionary  remembrances,  the  rising  granite  column  that  crowns 
iker  hill,  the  noble  navy  yard,  the  dark  moral  shading  cast  upon  the  picture 
;lie  penitentiary ;  and  beyond,  the  imostentatious  canal,  with  its  slow  moving 
la  opening  to  the  mind  more  than  meets  the  eye.  As  a  contrast  to  the  busi- 
ly fire  and  bustle  in  this  direcUon,  the  spacious  halls  of  the  university  show 
mg  their  trees,  still  further  in  the  distance,  in  that  repose  and  stillness,  that 
mr  to  literary  leisure,  and  tlie  quiet  efforts  of  thou^t. 
'  "Ae  mill  dam  bridge  and  basins  constitute  a  magnificent  work,  and  contri- 
s^  with  the  genius  of  the  people,  to  render  Boston  a  manufacturing  place.  U 
iaIingiiMhed  among  others  for  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  its  manufactures 
ha.  Wool  and  cotton  cards,  and  paper  hangings  are  important  items  in  her 
mfiietiires ;  and  as  a  publishing  place,  in  the  number  and  beauty  of  the  books 
ted  here,  this  city  stands  deservedly  pre-eminent  In  another  place  we  have 
lied  upon  the  results  of  her  charitable  and  humane  institutions.  For  the 
itj  of  ner  mansions,  for  her  monuments  of  taste  and  literature,  for  her  reli- 
la  and  humane  institutions,  for  the  munificence  of  her  charities,  and  for  the 
le  hoipitality  of  her  enlightened  citizens,  the  metropolis  of  New-England 
be  the  city  admired,  and  gratefullv  remembered  by  the  stranger.  It  is  dis- 
300  miles  S.  £.  from  Montreal,  and  300  N.  E.  from  Phibdelphia.  42°  22f 
s.  Popuktion  in  1820,  43,298.  In  1830,  6132." 
OL.  XI. — NO.  22.  39 
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The  following  vivid  description  of  a  picturesque  and  celebrated 
portion  of  the  state  of  New  York,  yearly  visited  by  thousands  of 
fashionable  tourists,  cannot,  we  think,  be  otherwise  than  grateful 
to  the  reader. 

'*  Scenery.  The  great  thoroaghftre  of  traTellen  for  busineM  or  pletsuie  fnm 
New- York  to  Niagara  and  the  lakes,  abounds  at  every  stage  inth  interesdng 
scenery.  Scarcely  has  the  traveller  been  wafted  out  of  New-York  ba^»  one  i 
the  most  beautiful  in  the  world,  before  he  has  in  view  the  noble  elevation  of  the 
highlands.  Every  point  along  this  sublime  passage  has  its  tradition  attached  to 
it,  or  its  connexion  m  memory  with  revolutionary  events.  At  one  place  the  tnr 
veller  is  shown  where  Andre  was  taken  ;  at  another,  where  he  was  executadi 
Still  farther  up,  perched  on  the  declivity  of  a  mountain,  are  the  numeroua  boiU- 
ings  belonging  to  the  establishment  of  West  Point.  Higher  still  are  the  Catt» 
kill  Mountains  rising  into  the  blue  of  the  sky.  The  Pine  Orchard  is  betweci 
2,000  and  3,000  feet  above  the  river,  at  some  miles  distance  from  it,  and  is  {MO* 
vided  with  a  house  of  entertainment.  The  round  top  is  the  high<»t  elevalioB 
of  the  Cattskill,  being  3,718  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

*'  In  passing  from  Albany  to  Schenectady  we  are  presented  with  one  of  tboK 
works  of  art,  which  is  still  a  rare  object  in  our  countiy,  the  Albany  and  Sche- 
nectady rail  road,  upon  which  a  locomotive  steam-engine  is  in  operation.  Pav- 
ing through  the  village  of  Ballston  and  Saratoga,  at  some  miles  distant  from  Sir 
ratoga,  and  near  Hudson's  River,  we  find  ourselves  on  one  of  the  most  intem^ 
ing  spots  identified  with  the  history  of  the  American  Revolution,  the  place  what 
Burgoyne  surrendered  his  army.  Crossing  over  to  Lake  Champlain,  we  aie  it 
rested  by  the  remains  of  the  fortress  of  Ticonderoga,  where  General  Abercm^ 
hie  was  defeated  in  1758  \  a  spot  as  famous  in  the  histoiy  of  the  former  Fleiek 
war,  as  Saratoga  is  in  that  of  the  revolution.  Plattabure  and  Lake  ChampMa 
are  both  famous  in  the  history  of  the  late  war.  In  fact,  the  whole  distance  froa 
Lake  Champlain  to  Lake  Erie,  along  the  line  of  the  canal,  is  consecrated  to  le* 
membrances  in  the  history  of  the  Indian,  French,  revolutionaiy,  and  late  waiii 
As  we  ascend  toward  the  lakes,  we  pass  the  Cohoes,  the  little  Falls^  CSMi 
Falls,  and  the  very  extensive  salt  works  at  Salina.  At  Lockport  we  stand  Ml^ 
nished,  as  we  contemplate  one  of  the  noblest  works  of  art  on  the  canals  n^ 
look  up  the  prodigious  height,  to  which  boats  are  raised  by  the  double  fine  of 
locks  $  and  are  scarcely  less  impressed  with  the  sight  of  the  town  itself  wlndi 
but  a  few  years  since  was  a  solid  wilderness,  and  now  is  a  handsome  townii  ooo- 
taining  four  or  five  thousand  inhabitants.  The  locks  at  this  place,  and  the  de^ 
cut  through  the  solid  limestone,  strike  the  observer  as  a  more  stupendous  inA 
than  either  the  canal  aqueduct  across  the  Mohawk  or  the  Genessee. 

**  Trenton  Falls  are  in  the  town  of  Trenton,  Oneida  countv^  108  nulea  N.  W. 
of  Albany,  and  12  miles  north  of  Utica.  The  casoidc  is  2  miles  fircmi  theviUsgei 
The  surrounding  scenery  is  remarkable  for  its  romantic  beauty  and  mndeiib 
Petrifactions,  and  organic  remains  are  abundantly  imbedded  in  the  umeslne 
blufiik  West  Canada  creek  has  here  cut  itself  ^  prodigious  chasm  through  the 
rocks,  in  many  places  150  feet  deep,  and  for  a  distance  of  4  miles  %  tlie  whole 
extent  of  which  is  a  succession  of  striking  cataracts.  This  interesting  chami  b 
much  visited,  and  presents  a  spectacle  not  unlike  that  of  many  of  the  riven  tf 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  in  their  passage  through  their  deep  beds  of  line- 
stone* 

**  Whether  the  traveller  contemplate  the  prodigious  work  of  art  presented  m 
this  long  canal,  or  the  astonishing  g^wth  of  the  new  and  beautifiil  towns  akinr 
its  banks,  that  have  replaced  the  recent  solid  wilderness,  whether  he  yield  lu 
eye  and  his  mind  to  the  sublime  in  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  or  to  the  green,  hrenti 
ful,  and  romantic  in  the  charming  countiy  of  the  lesser  lakes,  or  uie  grand  end 
solitary  in  the  seas  of  fresh  water,  that  spread  from  Ontario  to  the  interminahk 
deserts  of  the  north,  there  is  nothing  of  g^nd  or  beautiful  in  nature  or  art  hot 
what  may  be  found  between  the  splendid  bay  of  New-York,  and  the  viev  of 
Lake  Ene  from  the  square  in  Bufialo." 
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We  shall  venture  one  quotation  more — a  miniature  sketch  of 
South  America ;  that  magnificent  country,  so  full  of  interest,  and 
yet  of  which  we  know  so  little. 

t'SouTB  AmmiCA  it  the  richest,  healthiest,  most  picturesque,  and  excepting 

'^^  the^  most  eztensiTe  peninsula  on  the  g^lobe.  Of  the  two  Americas  the 
rn  dhrision  ought  to  be  called  Columbia,  and  the  country  now  under  con- 
■deation  simply  America.  This  vast  country  contains  100,000  square  leagues. 
Hb  neatest  length  from  Point  Gallianas  in  Terra  Firma,  in  12^  N.  L.  to  Terra 
dd  raego,  in  56<'  S.  Lm  is  nearly  5,000  miles.  Its  greatest  breadth  from  Cape 
8t  Boque  in  Brazil,  to  Cape  Froward  in  Patagonia,  is  4,800  miles. 

^^QmeraUbped,  In  this  wonderful  country,  rivers  roll  through  an  extent  of 
4^000  miles,  and  are  so  broad,  that  the  eye  cannot  reach  from  one  shore  to  the 
oilier.  In  one  point  are  seen  mountain-summits  above  the  clouds,  white  with 
wmtm%  that  never  meh ;  while  their  bases  rear  the  banana  and  pine  apple.  In  a 
dqr  a  man  can  pass  through  all  climate^  from  that  of  the  equator  to  that  of 
Nota-Zembla.  In  other  places  volcanoes,  too  numerous  to  be  classed,  throw 
mt  SDoke  and  flames.  Still  in  other  places,  are  vast  and  deep  forests  abound- 
Im^  m  all  the  grand  flowering  and  gigantic  vegetation  of  tropiod  climates,  which 
tpenidtoan  immense  extent,  that  has  never  yet  resounded  with  the  wood-cutter's 
iwrtchet.  Nature  here  shows  herself  alternately  in  unexampled  magnificence, 
beanty,  sublimity,  power,  and  terror.  To  the  west  spreads  an  immense  chain  of 
■MNiiitams  with  a  pbteau  13,000  feet  above  the  sea.  East  of  this  is  a  belt  of 
pliins  and  marshes  three  times  as  broad,  penetrated  by  immense  rivers  with 
iWr  innumerable  branches.  To  the  east  is  another  chain  of  mountains  less  ele- 
vated than  the  western.    Descendants  of  the  Spaniards  oecup]^  the  western 

'a  and  belt,  and  the  Portuguese  the  eastern.  Thus  South  America  is  arranged 
two  great  political  divisions." 


lo  a  postscript  to  the  preface,  the  work  contains  an  interesting 
account  of  the  late  Ohio  floods  especially  as  it  appeared  at  Cin- 
danati ;  and  its  appendix  is  a  compilation  of  much  labour  and 
research,  and  no  less  value.  The  latter  will  be  particularly  ac- 
ceptable to  botanists  and  zoologists,  from  the  views  it  gives  of  the 
Ffim  and  Fauna  of  many  parts  of  the  country.  The  same  cause 
win  render  it  valuable  to  gardeners,  certain  classes  of  mechanics, 
and  enlightened  agriculturists.  It  embraces  also  much  statistical 
matter,  in  a  narrow  compass;  a  circumstance  which  will  recom- 
niend  it  to  political  economists. 

This  article  having  imperceptibly  grown,  in  our  hands,  to  an 
unexpected  length,  we  must  hasten  to  finish  it,  by  a  few  para- 
graphs of  general  remarks.  We  observed,  at  the  commencement 
of  ity  that  Mr.  Flint's  powers,  as  a  writer,  have  not  been  duly 
i^preciated,  in  the  United  States.  We  shall  now  add,  that  they 
bye  been  much  mistaken.  His  productions  have  been  too  gene- 
rally supposed  to  be  more  imaginative  than  judicious,  and  more 
doqoent  and  ornamental  than  srave  and  solid.  This,  we  repeat, 
la  a  mistake,  as  a  deliberate  and  discriminating  perusal  of  them 
will  testify.  If  the  outside  of  the  cup  and  platter  is  clean  and 
ahowy,  the  inside  presents  nothing  unworthy  of  it  The  chief 
merit  of  our  author's  writings  consists,  not  in  their  garniture, 
bat  in  their  thought  and  moral.  The  latter  is  always  pure  and 
lofty^and  the  former  manly  and  noble.  We  know  of  few  writers, 
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who  gather  in  the  solid  products  of  mind,  with  so  wide  and 
vigorous  a  grasp,  or  who  embody  them  so  compactly.  In  no 
production  of  his,  that  has  fallen  under  our  notice,  does  the  ver- 
dant leaf,  or  the  ^audy  blossom,  take  place  of  the  rich  and  golden 
fruit,  or  conceal  it  from  the  eye. 

It  has  been  charged  against  Mr.  Flint,  as  if  it  were  a  fault,  that 
he  has  a  poetic  vein,  and  is  a  glowing  and  picturesque  descriptive 
writer.  True,  he  is  so ;  and  that,  when  fairly  understood,  is  ap- 
plause, instead  of  censure.  To  describe  correctly  and  powerfully, 
IS  one  of  the  highest  efforts  of  the  human  mind.  It  is  not  to  skim 
lightly  along  the  surface  of  things,  and  deal  in  mere  superficials 
and  glossings.  It  is  to  penetrate  nature,  scan  her  throushout,  with 
the  keen  eye  of  poetry  and  the  steady  one  of  philosopny,  and  re- 
present her,  as  she  is,  fresh  and  radiant  from  the  hand  of  herGrod, 
instinct  with  tlie  life  he  breathed  into  her,  and  reflecting;  from 
her  mirror  his  glorious  attributes.  He,  who  can  do  this,  pos- 
sesses something  more  than  a  playful  fancy,  and  a  command  of 
words.  He  has  a  lofty  genius,  a  quick  penetration,  deep  sagacity, 
and  a  wide  and  vigorous  reach  of  mind.  And  this  is  true  of  our 
author,  as  the  public  will  yet  acknowledge,  when  he  shall  have 
become  more  fully  known  to  them.  He  observes  accurately, 
feols  deeply,  judges  soundly,  thinks  and  combines  powerfultyi 
and  expresses  himself  in  strong  and  appropriate  language ;  and  the 
result  of  this  is  his  descriptions,  which  are  so  faithful  and  graphi- 
cal. He  takes  no  commonplace  view  of  either  nature  or  art- 
does  not  look  on  them,  as  dead  and  motionless,  but  as  living  and 
full  of  action ;  and,  therefore,  as  breathing  sentiment,  uttering 
wisdom,  and  inculcating  a  moral.  The  man  who  does  not  do 
this,  can  never  describe.  If  he  attempt  it,  the  product  will'lie 
spiritless ;  and  no  one  will  read  it  a  second  time. 

Does  any  one  allege  that  this  article  is  more  of  a  eulogy j  than 
a  review?  We  reply,  that  we  did  not  intend  to  make  it  so.  Nor 
do  we  think  the  allegation,  if  made,  would  be  just  Eulogy  it<a 
relative  term.  What  would  be  eulogistic  of  one,  is  but  justice  to 
another.  It  is  enough  for  us,  to  know,  that,  if  our  feelings  have 
been  enlisted,  in  favour  of  our  author  and  his  book,  we  have  en- 
deavoured to  keep  them  so  far  under  the  control  of  our  judgment, 
as  not  to  bestow  on  either  unmerited  praise. 

The  most  unpleasant  part  of  our  task  remains  to  be  performed. 
We  shall,  therefore,  make  it  short  It  is  to  find  fault,  by  saying 
frankly,  that  the  work  is  not  without  defects.  Its  style,  thourii, 
as  already  mentioned,  considerably  improved,  from  that  of  ttie 
first  edition,  is  still,  in  some  respects,  faulty.  It  is  occasionally  not 
only  wanting  in  high  finish,  but  wears  somewhat  of  the  aspect  of 
carelessness.  The  members  of  sentences  are  at  times  involved,  and 
the  phraseology  is  ambiguous — at  least,  less  perspicuous  than  we 
could  have  wished  it  to  be.    In  plain  terms,  it  wants  a  little  more 
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of  the  labour  of  correction,  than  the  impatience  of  the  author, 
arising,  as  we  believe,  from  a  very  sensitive  temperament,  in- 
clined him  to  bestow  on  it  No  doubt,  however,  some  of  the 
faults  complained  of  are  errors  of  the  press,  for  which  the  printer 
is  more  blameworthy  than  the  writer.  Lict  them  therefore  pass. 
The  mechanical  execution  of  the  work,  including  paper,  type, 
presswork,  and  binding,  is  highly  respectable,  and  does  credit 
to  the  artists  and  workmen  of  the  west  We  trust  that  an  en- 
lightened public  will  soon  render  themselves  familiar  with  the 
entire  performance,  by  an  attentive  persusal  of  it ;  in  which  case, 
we  have  no  fear  of  their  charging  us  with  extravagant  commen- 


Abt.  Ill, — 7%e  Life  of  Frederic  the  Secondj  King  of  Prussia. 
By  Lord  Dover.  Two  vols.  8vo.  London :  1832. 

Lord  Dover,  in  our  humble  opinion,  was  not  predestined  to 
exult  in  the  reflection  that  warmed  the  bosom  of  the  <^  curiously 
Micitous"  bard,  when  he  contemplated  the  indestructible  monu- 
ment which  he  so  fervently  boasted  of  having  raised :  his  brows 
are  not  very  likely  to  be  encircled,  in  consequence  of  brilliant 
literary  success,  with  a  wreath  as  verdant  as  that  with  which 
various  titles  to  distinguished  remembrance  have  entwined  the 
memory  of  Frederic  the  Second  of  Prussia.  Had  this  illustri- 
oql  personage  wielded  the  sword  with  no  mor^  power  than  his 
kurdahip  does  the  pen,  he  might  have  made  a  respectable  officer, 
bat  he  never  would  have  emerged  a  laurelled  victor  from  the 
aeyen  years'  war.  The  volumes  before  us  certainly  do  not  re- 
aimble  the  genius  of  Burke,  as  described  by  Goldsmith ;  instead 
of  being  unable  to  praise  them  or  blame  them  too  much,  the  main 
difficulty  is  to  find  reasons  for  either  commendation  or  censure. 
They  belong  to  that  numerous  class  of  writings  which  have  no 
strong  relief  about  them,  of  any  kind ;  whose  geographical  deli- 
neation, if  we  may  so  speak,  would  exhibit  no  promontories, 
cmpeBy  or  highlands,  but  one  unvarying  outline  and  surface.  The 
story  is  doubtless  told  with  sufficient  perspicuity  and  neatness, 
and  there  is  every  appearance  of  authenticity  about  it,  resulting 
from  the  laudable  diligence  and  care  with  which  the  author  seems 
to  have  explored  and  arranged  his  materials ;  but  there  is  a  con- 
siderable want  of  that  vivida  pis,  both  of  expression  and  thought, 
which  should  characterize  an  account  of  one  who  has  so  eminent- 
ly ^filled  the  trump  of  fame,"  as  Frederic  the  Great  Such  at 
least  is  the  criticism  we  should  make  of  this  work,  had  its  author 
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retained  the  commoner's  name  by  which  he  was  yclept  a  year 
ago — George  Agar  Ellis — but  since 

a  lord  now  owns  the  happy  lines, 
now  the  wit  brij^htensy  how  the  style  refines! 

This  effect,  we  venture  to  assert,  will  be  produced  on  his  effu- 
sions, in  the  mind's  eye  of  many  a  conscientious  English  critic, 
into  whose  head  the  bare  idea  of  the  possibility  of  a  nobleman's 
writing  any  thing  not  commensurate  with  his  political  elevatioii, 
would  find  marvellous  difficulty  of  access.  Yet  if  any  one  is  de- 
sirous of  observing  the  difference  between  genius,  although  en- 
veloped in  the  frame  of  one  of  the  ignobile  vulguSy  and  mers 
industrious  talent,  however  resplendent  with  the  glitter  of  a  co- 
ronet, let  him  read  the  masterly  sketch  of  a  portion  of  Frederic's 
career,  by  Dr.  Johnson,  and  compare  it  with  the  elaborate  at- 
tempt now  under  review. 

It  is  not,  however,  by  any  means  our  wish  or  design  to  dis- 
parage the  labours  of  Lord  Dover.  On  the  contrary,  we  fed 
every  inclination  to  do  full  justice  to  his  work,  and  if  we  cannot 
bestow  upon  it  any  very  lofty  encomium,  it  is  still  within  our 
power  to  say  that  it  is  far  from  being  destitute  of  interest  and  in- 
struction. The  very  nature,  indeed,  of  its  subject,  is  almost  a  suffi- 
cient recommendation  in  itself.  There  is  no  department  of  litene 
ture  combining  greater  advantages  for  the  diffusion  of  entertain- 
ment and  information  of  the  most  desirable  kind,  than  that  which 
embraces  the  accounts  of  the  lives  of  those  personages,  whose 
position  and  character  must  cause  their  biographies  to  compass  the 
annals  of  a  country  during  the  period  of  their  existence.  A  union 
of  the  respective  attractions  of  history  and  biography  is  tlius  pro- 
sented  to  the  reader.  Adequate  mention  of  the  occurrences  and 
individuals  of  the  epoch,  of  the  proceedings  and  relations  of 
states,  with  the  other  requisites  of  historical  compilation,  must 
be  encountered  to  a  certain  extent,  as  well  as  those  more  private 
and  familiar  details,  appertaining  to  biomphy,  which  are  not 
only  replete  with  intrinsic  interest,  but  often  render  incalculable 
service  in  throwing  light  upon  the  loftier  incidents,  that  in  more 
dignified  annals  are  not  easily  appreciated  or  understood. 

As  far  as  mere  narrative  goes,  our  author  has  accomplished  the 
objects  we  have  indicated,  in  a  praiseworthy  manner.  He  hu 
given  a  faithful  picture  of  Prussia  during  the  reign  of  its  illustri- 
ous monarch,  and  a  sufficient  insight  into  the  intricacies  of  the 
political  transactions  connected  with  it  in  one  way  or  another^ 
as  well  as  a  clear  and  accurate  account  of  the  performances  and 
character  of  the  subject  of  his  volumes.  But  his  work  is  littfe 
more  than  a  consecutive  detail  of  facts,  interspersed  with  remarks 
like  angels'  visits  as  to  frequency,  and  for  the  most  part  not  dis- 
similar in  quality  to  a  garment  which  has  been  acquainted  with 
its  wearer's  back  for  a  goodly  length  of  time.   The  reader  lodes 
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in  vain  for  vivid  and  graphic  descriptions  of  the  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance of  war ;  of  sieges,  retreats,  and  battles ;  for  ingenious 
speculations  upon  the  intrigues  and  manoeuvres  of  hostile  and 
friendly  powers;  for  luminous  and  comprehensive  views  of  judi- 
cious polity,  and  probable  results ;  for  satisfactory  developments 
of  the  characters  of  individuals,  and  acute  investigations  of  the 
motives  of  conduct;  in  short,  for  all  the  fire  and  philosophy  of 
history. 

An  adequate  memoir,  therefore,  of  Frederic,  is  yet  to  be  writ- 
ten. Carei  vate  sacrOj  notwithstanding  the  numerous  publica- 
tions extant  in  relation  to  him,  in  various  languages.  These,  it 
is  true,  will  be  competent  to  rescue  him  from  the  fate  of  those 
heroes  who  lived  betore  Agamemnon,  but  this  is  not  enough.  He 
should  float  down  the  stream  of  time,  not  only  safe  from  all  dan- 
ger of  being  swallowed  up  in  the  gulf  of  oblivion,  but  in  a  bark 
altogether  worthy  of  such  a  freight  It  might  be  regretted  that 
the  task  of  its  construction  was  not  regularly  accomplished  by  Vol- 
taire, as  far  as  his  term  of  existence  would  have  allowed  him  to 
execute  it,  could  it  be  supposed  that  he  would  have  divested  him- 
self of  all  the  acrimonious  feelings  consequent  upon  the  scenes  in 
which  he  and  Frederic  were  the  principal  actors,  so  as  to  por- 
tray the  man  and  the  sovereign  in  faithful  yet  glowing  colours. 
This  hypothesis,  however,  is  totally  at  variance  with  his  vain  and 
malignant  disposition,  and  which  what  he  has  written  about  his 
quondam  royal  friend  and  patron,  forbids  us  to  entertain.  We 
eonld  wish  that  the  Prussian  hero  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  It  seems  to  us  that  his  character  is  one  which 
is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  unique  pencil  of  that  illustrious 
master,  whilst  there  would  be  none  of  the  causes  operating  to 
expose  the  latter,  in  this  case,  to  the  imputations  to  which  he  has 
been  considered  obnoxious  by  his  Life  of  Napoleon,  in  conse- 
auence  of  national  predilections  and  antipathies.  We  can  fancy 
tne  admirable  portrait  he  would  make  of  the  warrior,  the  states- 
mUy  the  scholar,  the  king — all  blended  harmoniously,  and  re- 
lieving each  other  with  a  due  proportion  of  light  and  shade.  It 
would  be  a  picture,  if  not  better  drawn,  at  least,  from  the  subject 
of  ity  far  worthier  of  admiring  contemplation  and  study,  than  the 
fine  delineations  of  Louis  XL,  of  Elizabeth,  of  Richard,  and  the 
other  famous  personages  whose  moral  lineaments  are  now  indelibly 
stamped  upon  the  mind  as  depicted  by  his  hand,  albeit  on  a  canvass 
around  which  the  illusive  hue  of  fiction  is  confessedly  spread. 

It  is  not  only  for  the  sake  of  Frederic  himself,  or  for  the  satis- 
faction of  rational  curiosity  with  respect  to  him,  that  we  would 
express  anxiety  to  see  an  adequate  biography  of  him  issue  from 
the  press.  It  is  a  desideratum,  moreover,  in  regard  to  the  correct 
knowledge  and  comprehension  of  a  portion  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived— an  age  among  the  most  remarkable  in  the  annals  of  the 
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world.  He  was  one  of  those  men  who  constitute  an  epoch ;  who 
by  their  paramount  influence  upon  the  events  of  a  particular  pe- 
riod, impress  it  in  a  degree  with  characteristics  resulting  mm 
their  own  peculiar  sentiments,  habits,  and  proceedings ;  who  mij 
be  considered  as  monuments  on  the  road  of  ages,  to  designate 
certain  divisions  of  time.  He  was  <<  Phomme  marquani  db 
siichy^^  and  Voltaire,  had  he  not  been  a  subject  of  the  Orand 
Monarch,  might  with  propriety  have  substituted  in  the  title  of 
his  work — "Prfecis  du  Sifecle  de  Louis  XV." — ^the  name  of  the 
Prussian  for  that  of  the  French  potentate. 

Frederic,  surnamed  the  Great,  was  born  on  the  24th  of  Janu* 
ary,  1712,  at  Berlin,  the  capital  of  the  Prussian  dominions.  Hii 
mother  was  Sophia  Dorothea,  daughter  of  George  the  First  if 
England,  a  princess  distinguished  for  considerable  beauty  of  pv* 
son  and  face,  combined  with  a  dignified  manner  and  carriage^ 
She  possessed  a  sound  and  well  cultivated  mind,  and  was  exeai* 
plary  in  her  deportment,  amid  all  the  hardships,  privationfl^  and 
brutal  treatment  which  she  experienced  from  her  husband.  ThB 
latter,  Frederic  William,  the  second  King  of  Prussia,  waa  ddttr 
insane,  or  else  so  close  to  craziness,  that  he  must  have  belongad 
to  the  class  of  whom  Dryden  speaks  in  the  lines, 

"  Great  wits  to  madness  sure  are  near  allied, 
And  thin  partitions  do  their  bounds  divide  f* 

and  indeed  some  portions  of  his  conduct  might  justify  the  latter 
supposition,  so  effectual  were  many  of  his  measures  in  promotiB({ 
the  interests  of  his  kingdom.  He  governed  his  different  atatel 
with  wisdom  and  kindness ;  he  maintained  the  country  in  almoat 
uninterrupted  peace,  encouraging  industry  and  commerce^  and 
introducing  frugality  into  the  public  expenditure ;  and  was  wont 
to  bestow  the  minutest  consideration  upon  the  most  insignificant 
details  relating  to  the  welfare  of  his  subjects — in  short,  his  puUk 
conduct,  in  many  respects,  manifested,  that  if  he  was  mad,  theHl 
was  as  much  method  in  his  madness  as  in  that  of  Hamlet  him8Ql£ 
In  private  life,  however,  he  behaved  in  a  way  which  would  haf^ 
abundantly  warranted,  and  assuredly  occasioned,  the  seclusion  of 
an  humbler  individual  in  a  hospital  for  lunatics,  if  one  half  of  Aa 
stories  narrated  about  him  be  true,  which  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  We  have  the  testimony  of  his  eldest  daughter,  the  Iflar- 
gravine  of  Bareith,  in  addition  to  various  other  witnesses,  of  Ui 
outrageous  proceedings  towards  his  family,  though  we  must  eon- 
fess  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  believe  all  that  is  contained  in  hair 
Memoirs ;  and  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  our  author  has  relied 
too  implicitly  upon  her  statements. 

Of  the  numerous  whims  of  the  king,  one  was  his  well-knowtt 
fondness  for  tall  men.  Of  these  he  collected  a  regiment,  by  hkt 
means  and  foul,  which  would  have  been  a  formidable  auzilioy 
of  the  giants  of  old^  in  their  warring  against  Jupiter  and  his  god- 
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lings,  and  might  have  considerably  augmented  the  trouble  of 
Madam  Minerva  in  gaining  the  victory  which  her  wisdom  and 
valour  achieved.  Being  desirous  of  transmitting  to  his  descendants 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  this  Titaniau  force,  he  endea- 
voured to  secure  its  propagation  and  continuance,  by  marrying 
the  individuals  of  the  regiment  to  women  whose  height  was  cal- 
culated to  render  them,  in  the  words  of  the  song, 

**  Just  the  tit  wivei^ 
For  men  of  their  size." 

Many  a  poor  damsel,  in  consequence,  was  made  to  rue  the  libe- 
rality of  nature  with  regard  to  her  stature,  as  he  never  consulted 
the  inclinations  of  the  ladies,  but  constrained  every  one  of  suita- 
ble elevation  whom  he  encountered,  to  assist  in  furthering  his 
views.  He  was  not,  it  is  true,  invariably  successful  in  these 
matrimonial  transactions.  On  one  occasion  he  was  complete- 
ly outwitted,  by  a  youthful  giantess  whom  he  met  in  going 
from  Potsdam  to  Berlin.  Captivated  by  her  altitude,  he  ac- 
costed the  girl,  and  learnt  that  she  was  still  unmatched ;  that 
she  was  a  Saxon,  and  was  returning  to  her  native  village  from 
Berlin,  where  she  had  been  on  some  business.  <<In  that  case," 
said  the  king,  «you  pass  before  the  gate  of  Potsdam^  and  if  I 
give  you  a  note  to  the  commandant,  you  can  deliver  it  with- 
oiit  going  out  of  your  way — take  charge,  therefore,  of  the  note 
which  I  am  about  to  write,  and  promise  mc  to  deliver  it  your- 
self to  the  commandant,  and  you  shall  have  a  doUar  for  your 
pains.''  The  giri  gave  the  requisite  promise,  and  took  the  note 
^nd  the  dollar.  Aware,  ho%vever,  of  the  royal  propensity  to  usurp 
the  authority  of  the  son  of  Venus,  and  suspecting  the  fate  which 
she  would  encounter  at  Potsdam,  she  deposited  both  the  articles 
>n  the  hands  of  a  diminutive  old  woman,  whom  she  found  at  the 
gate  of  the  town,  telling  her  to  execute  the  commission  without 
delay,  as  it  related  to  business  of  the  king.  She  then  prosecuted 
her  journey  with  all  the  speed  possible,  whilst  the  old  woman 
hastened  to  the  commandant  and  delivered  the  note.  On  opening 
it, he  found,  to  his  utter  amazement,  a  positive  injunction  to  marry 
the  bearer  immediately  to  a  certain  grenadier,  who  was  indicated 
by  name.  The  order  was  too  imijerativc  to  admit  of  hesitation, 
and  the  unfortunate  Goliah,  maugre  all  his  repugnance,  was  yoked 
With  the  good  dame,  who  submitted  to  her  fate  with  exemplary 
^e8ignation.  The  next  day  arrived  Frederic  William  to  enjoy 
the  spectacle  of  the  new  couple  whom  he  supposed  he  had  secur- 
ed. As  may  be  imagined,  he  was  not  particularly  pleased  at  dis- 
covering the  trick  which  had  been  played,  and  forthwith  he  com- 
manded the  delighted  grenadier  to  be  released  from  his  durance 
vile  by  means  of  a  divorce. 

Another  fiivourite  pursuit  of  the  king  was  painting  in  oils, 
especially  taking  the  likenesses  of  his  star-brushing  grenadiers, 
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and  when  Mahomet  could  not  go  to  the  monntain,  he  contrived  to 
make  the  mountain  come  to  Mahomet ;  that  is  to  say,  whenevfr 
his  portraits  did  not  resemble  the  original  sufficiently  in  colour, 
he  was  wont  to  daub  the  cheeks  of  the  grenadier  so  as  to  gin 
them  a  corresponding  hue.    His  fondness  for  the  pencil  camd 
him  once  to  inflict,  unconsciously,  a  punishment  on  a  flatterer^  of 
a  more  uncomfortable  and  efficacious  kind  than  the  simple  rehoke 
of  Canute  to  his  courtiers.   An  attendant  was  extolling  the  bem- 
ties  of  one  of  his  pictures,  a  vile  performance,  and  on  being  ask- 
ed by  the  elated  monarch  what  he  thought  it  would  bring  al  a 
sale,  answered  that  <<  it  would  be  cheap  at  a  hundred  ducati." 
<<  You  shall  have  it  for  fifty,''  said  Frederic,  anxious  to  reooan- 
pense  the  discernment  and  taste  of  the  other,  who  was  any  thiig 
but  overjoyed  at  this  generous  procedure.  There  was  no  escape 
however,  and  the  picture  and  the  ducats  changed  masters. 

These  eccentricities  were  ridiculous  enough,  but  his  treatmenl 
of  his  wife  and  children  was  shocking  in  the  extreme,  and  can  be 
accounted  for  on  no  other  ground  than  that  of  partial  derangement 
of  mind.  Blows,  opprobrious  epithets,  starvation,  every  diing 
that  could  make  them  curse  their  lot  in  being  allied  to  a  despoliB 
and  furious  sovereign,  they  were  provided  with  in  abundaneBi 
The  palace  was  a  perpetual  theatre  of  outrageous  violence  on  one 
side,  and  unmitigated  suffering  on  the  other.  Towards  young 
Frederic,  especially,  the  king  seems  to  have  entertained  the  taioat 
unnatural  dislike,  which  he  did  not  fail  to  manifest  in  everyway, 
even  to  tlie  extent  of  endeavouring,  on  several  occasions,  to  de- 
prive him  of  life.  One  cause  of  this  antipathy,  was  the  fondneM 
of  his  son  for  music,  French  literature,  and  fine  clothes,  all  of 
which  he  held  in  abhorrence.  <<  He  is  nothing,''  he  used  to  say, 
<<  but  a  coxcomb  and  a  French  bel-esprit,  who  will  spoil  all  I 
have  done." 

<*The  following  anecdote,"  says  Lord  Dover,  **  will  explain,  as  wellas  jintiQri 
the  terror  in  which  Frederic  lived,  lest  his  father  should  at  any  time  discover  mm 
occupied  in  his  favourite  pursuits.  Quanz,  a  celebrated  flute-player  of  tiuit  ikK, 
came  to  Berlin  in  the  suite  of  Augustus,  King  of  Pohuid,  and  waa  accuatomed  to 
come  to  the  prince,  at  the  hours  when  the  king  was  known  to  be  otherwise  mM^ 
ed,  for  the  purpose  of  accompanying  him.  On  these  occasions  Frederic  lueato 
gratify  his  love  of  dress,  by  taking  on  his  uniform,  and  putting  on  a  coat  of  foM 
brocade,  with  his  hair  dressed  in  the  French  fashion,  and  tied  in  a  bag  belundf  nd 
he  insisted  upon  Quanz  being  attired  in  a  similar  manner.  On  one  occasion  Fpsde- 
ric  William  arrived  unexpectedly,  upon  which  Quanz  hid  himself  in  the  chimn^fl 
the  flutes  and  music  were  thrown  aside,  and  Frederic  hastily  reaanimed  his  ~~ 
form.  Thus  far  all  remained  undiscovered  \  but  tlie  unfortunate  bag,  wluch 
deric  had  not  had  time  to  take  off,  soon  betrayed  to  the  king  tnit  aonell 
extraordinary  had  been  happening.  He  searchcKl  the  room,  found  the  broGide 
coat  and  the  music,  and  had  them  instantly  burnt ;  some  French  booksi  wlJdl 
he  also  discovered,  he  ordered  to  be  sent  back  to  the  bookseller,  and  again  lb^ 
bid  his  son,  upon  pain  of  his  highest  displeasure,  either  to  instruct  hu  miul  or 
to  adorn  his  penon.  Quanz,  fortunately  for  himaelff  remained  undiaoofewd  in 
the  chimney." 
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It  18  certainly  a  cogent  proof  of  the  inherent  strength  of  Fre- 
deric's mindy  tiiat  he  was  not  driven  into  habits  of  abandoned 
profligacy  by  the  persecution  which  he  thus  endured.  His  sister, 
the  Margravine  of  Bareith,  does  intimate,  it  is  true,  that  his  un- 
happiness  was  productive  of  some  such  effect,  but  it  must  have 
been  in  a  very  limited  degree,  as  he  continued  to  prosecute  his 
bveurite  studies  and  pursuits,  with  unwearied  diligence,  and 
amongst  the  rest,  the  mathematical  sciences,  in  which  he  reached 
a  proficiency,  by  no  royal  road,  that  would  have  been  remarka- 
ble in  anv  youth,  and  was  still  more  so  in  the  heir  to  a  throne. 
In  French  belles-lettres  and  philosophy,  he  made  corresponding 
pronress,  and  the  skill  he  attained  on  die  flute  was  such,  that  ac- 
corung  to  the  regal  censure  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  he  might  have 
been  ashamed  of  playing  so  well.  He  could  not  have  repeated 
the  entire  arrogant  reply  of  Themistocles  to  a  request  at  a  ban- 
quet to  touch  a  lute, — ^^  I  cannot  fiddle,  but  yet  I  can  make  a 
niall  town  a  great  city,'' — although  he  might  justly,  at  a  subse- 
quent period,  have  indulged  in  the  boast  which  it  conveys. 

At  length  the  Prince's  power  of  endurance  became  completely 
exhausted.  The  king  had  attempted  to  put  him  to  death  in  the 
moat  savage  manner — a  circumstance  which  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  credit,  were  it  not  authenticated  beyond  all  doubt  <<  As 
I  entered,"  says  Frederic  himself  in  a  letter  to  his  sister,  <<  the 
King's  room  Uiis  morning,  he  first  seized  me  by  the  hair,  and 
then  threw  me  on  the  ground,  along  which,  after  having  exer- 
inaed  the  vigour  of  his  arm,  upon  my  unhappy  person,  he  dragged 
me,  in  spite  of  all  my  resistance,  to  a  neighbouring  window ;  his 
intention  apparently  was  to  perform  the  office  of  the  mutes  of 
the  seraglio,  for  seizing  the  cord  belonging  to  the  curtain,  he  placed 
it  round  my  neck.  I  had  fortunately  for  myself  had  the  time  to 
place  myself  upon  my  legs,  and  I  seized  hold  of  both  his  hands, 
and  began  to  cry  out  A  servant  came  immediately  to  my  assist- 
ance, and  delivered  me  from  his  hands." — ^Besides  this  attempt 
upon  his  son's  life,  the  king  endeavoured  to  constrain  him  to 
mbandon  his  rights  of  primogeniture,  and  sign  an  act  renouncing, 
in  favour  of  his  next  brother,  the  succession  to  the  Prussian 
throne.  The  Prince  resolved,  in  consequence,  to  effect  his  escape 
to  England,  but  his  project  was  discovered,  and  lie  was  arrested 
when  on  the  very  point  of  commencing  his  flight.  After  being 
confined  in  a  solitary  dungeon  in  the  fortress  of  Custrin,  he  was 
brought  before  a  court  martial,  together  with  one  of  tlie  accom- 
plieea  of  his  attempt,  named  Katt  It  was  the  object  of  the  king 
to  have  him  condemned  to  death,  and  with  that  view  he  had 
originally  intended  to  give  him  over  to  the  ordinary  tribunals, 
the  judges  of  which  never  dared  to  thwart  his  wishes,  as  when- 
ever their  sentences  were  not  entirely  in  unison  with  these,  he 
would  appear  in  the  court  where  they  sat,  and  make  a  liberal 
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distribution  to  each  one  in  turn  of  blows  and  kicks,  accompanied 
with  such  epithets  as  rogues  and  blackguards.  He  was  prevented, 
however,  from  adopting  that  course,  by  his  favourite  minister, 
Grumkow,  who,  by  representing  the  necessity  of  preserving  ^ 
least  the  outward  appearance  and  forms  of  justice,  in  a  matter 
which  would  attract  tiie  eyes  of  all  Europe,  induced  him  to  alknr 
the  prince  to  be  tried  by  a  military  commission  for  the  crime  of 
desertion,  the  only  one  that  could  with  any  plausibility  be  laid 
to  his  charge.  This  tribunal  was  not  so  obsequious  as  was  de- 
sired, and  unanimously  acquitted  the  prisoner.  Enraged  at  tfaii 
decision,  the  king  immediately  assembled  another  court  mar* 
tial,  by  which  the  requisite  sentence  was  passed.  In  pum- 
ance  of  it  the  monster  actually  issued  orders  for  the  decapitation 
of  his  son.  If  the  memory  of  the  first  Brutus  has  not  been  pre- 
served from  execration,  even  with  all  the  extenuating  circum- 
stances, which,  in  his  case,  are  calculated  to  balance  the  mind  be- 
tween admiration  and  horror,  what  must  be  the  sentiments  with 
which  this  act  is  to  be  regauxled?  Fortunately  for  historyi  its 
dark  catalogue  of  crimes,  was  not  further  blackened  by  the  con- 
summation of  the  proceedingjust  related.  Hitherto  the  court  of 
Austria,  through  Scckendorfi,  its  minister  at  Berlin,  had  encoup- 
aged,  for  political  reasons,  the  infamous  conduct  of  Frederic  ^^- 
liam ;  but,  starticd  at  the  foul  deed  about  to  be  perpetrated,  and 
presuming  that  if  the  prince  should  be  indebted  for  his  life  to  its 
interference,  he  would  be  indissolubly  attached  to  its  interests, 
it  remonstrated  in  the  most  peremptory  manner  against  the  con- 
templated execution.  The  emperor  wrote  an  autograph  letter  to 
the  Prussian  monarch,  and  by  his  determined  course,  succeeded 
eventually  in  extorting  a  reluctant  compliance  from  the  latter, 
who  exclaimed,  on  announcing  that  his  son  was  to  be  reprieved: 
<<  Austria  will  some  day  perceive  what  a  serpent  she  warms  in 
her  bosom.^'  There  was  a  prophetic  spirit  in  this  prediction ;  and 
in  reflecting  upon  the  disasters  which  almost  prostrated  that  coun- 
try at  a  subsequent  period,  inflicted  as  they  were  by  the  hand  of 
the  person  thus  rescued  through  its  assistance  from  an  untimely 
fate,  one  cannot  help  feeling  the  full  force  of  the  line  of  Virgil: 

Ncscia  mens  hominum  iati,  sortisque  futuri. 

Yet  it  is  equally  true,  that  e\  en  could  the  emperor  have  foreseen 
how  fearful  a  scourge  of  his  dominions  the  prince  was  destined 
to  prove,  he  would  still  have  been  bound,  apart  from  ail  the  com- 
mon obligations  of  humanity,  to  arrest  the  course  of  Frederic 
William,  before  he  had  capped  the  atrocious  climax  of  that  un- 
natural savagcness  which  his  own  vile  intrigues  had  contributed 
to  foster  and  increase.  Minds  of  certain  predispositions  might, 
perhaps,  behold  the  just  punishment  of  that  unchristian  conduct, 
in  the  evils  wc  have  mentioned,  of  which  the  principal  sufiferer 
by  it,  was  the  active  and  visible  cause. 
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The  prince  did  not,  however,  regain  his  liberty.  He  remained 
immured  in  the  fortress  of  Custrin,  where  he  was  forced  to  be  the 
spectator  of  a  scene  which  harrowed  his  inmost  soul.  This  was 
the  execution  of  his  accomplice,  Eatt,  to  whom  we  have  already 
alluded,  and  whom  he  regarded  with  warm  attachment.  The 
unfortunate  young  man  was  not  more  than  twenty-two  years  of 
age,  of  a  distinguished  family,  polished  manners,  and  considera- 
me  talents.  He  had  been  condemned  by  the  court  martial  to 
imprisonment  for  life,  but  the  ruthless  monarch,  thirsting  for 
blood,  and  infuriated  at  being  deprived  of  the  exhilarating  spec- 
tacle of  the  murder  of  his  son,  insisted  upon  a  capital  sentence. 
Hii  injunctions  were  obeyed,  and  in  order  that  he  might  embit- 
ter as  much  as  possible  the  satisfaction  of  the  prince  at  nis  escape 
from  death,  he  directed  the  sentence  to  be  carried  into  effect  be- 
fore the  window  of  his  cell.  We  extract  our  author's  account  of 
the  execution. 

**Katt  arrived  at  Custrin  on  the  erenincf  of  the  5th  of  November,  and  early 
the  next  morning  he  was  led  to  the  scaffbfd.  On  the  preceding*  day,  Frederic, 
having  been  firat  dressed  in  a  coarK  prison  dress,  simibr  to  that  which  bad  been 
given  to  Katt,  was  transferred  by  the  General  Lepel,  the  governor  of  Custrin, 
and  the  president  Munchow,  who  had  Oie  charge  of  him,  from  the  apartment  he 
had  previously  occupied,  to  one  on  a  lower  floor,  looking  into  the  court  of  the 
ftrtreas^  where  he  found  his  bed  prepared.  At  his  first  enUmnce  the  curtains  of 
the  windows  were  let  down,  so  as  to  prevent  his  seeing  into  the  court ;  but  at  a 
■goal  ^ven  th^  were  drawn  up,  and  discovered  to  the  astonished  and  i^tatcd 
F^edenc,  a  scafiold  hung  with  black,  and  on  a  level  with  the  window,  which  had 
been  enlarged,  and  its  bars  removed.  Upon  beholding  this  preparation,  Frede- 
ric became  convinced  that  his  own  death  was  determined  upon,  and  passed  the 
■igfat  under  this  delusion  in  no  very  agreeable  manner.  Nor  were  his  feelings 
BHich  relieved,  when  early  in  the  morning,  Lepel  and  Munchow  returned  to  him, 
apd  undeceived  him  with  regard  to  himself,  but  informed  him  that,  according  to 
tibe  peremptory  and  express  orders  of  his  barbarous  father,  he  was  to  witness  the 
execution  of  his  friend. 

'*In  the  meanwhile  Schenk  had  also  informed  Katt  of  the  trial  that  awaited 
him  I  *Tiy,'  said  he,  'to  preserve  your  firmness,  my  dear  Katt.  A  dreadful  trial 
swmitB  you{  you  are  now  at  Custrin,  and  you  arc  about  to  sec  the  prince  royal.' 
*  8i^  rather,'  replied  Katt,  *  that  1  am  going  to  have  the  greatest  consolation'that 
could  be  given  to  me.'  So  saying,  he  mounted  the  scaffold,  while  four  grena- 
diers were  employed  in  holding  the  unhaf)py  Frederic  witli  his  face  towaras  the 
window.  He  wished  to  cast  himself  out  of  it,  but  was  kept  back  by  those  about 
him.  'I  coMure  you,'  said  he,  *in  God's  name,  to  retard  the  execution.  I  will 
write  to  the  King  that  I  am  ready  to  renounce  all  my  rights  to  the  crown,  if  he 
will  pardon  Katt'  He  would  have  said  more  upon  this  subject,  but  Munchow 
■lopped  his  mouth  with  his  handkerchief.  When  he  was  again  permitted  to 
■peaky  he  cried  out,  'It  makes  me  most  miserable,  my  dear  Katt,  to  think  that 
I  am  the  cause  of  your  death.  Would  to  God  that  I  were  in  your  place!' — 'Ah! 
■ir/  replied  Katt,  'if  I  had  a  thousand  lives  I  would  willingly  sacrifice  them  for 
jou.'  The  executioner  now  attempted  to  put  a  bandage  over  the  eyes  of  Katt, 
which  the  latter  rensted :  then  lifting  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  he  cried  out,  '  Mv 
God,  I  render  up  my  soul  into  thy  luuids!'  At  the  same  instant  his  head,  which 
was  cut  off  at  a  single  blow,  rolled  upon  the  scaffold,  while  his  arms  mechani- 
cally stretched  tliemselves  towards  the  window  where  the  prince  royal  had  been 
■lationedi  but  he  was  there  no  longer,  having  fallen  in  a  deep  swoon  into  the 
ttmi  of  his  attendanta.  Upon  recovering  from  this  after  some  hours,  he  found 
hiowelf  still  at  the  window,  and  in  full  view  of  the  gory  corpse  of  his  friend! 
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Suchhadbeentheezprettordenofaffrntherywliowiiiobiituimiiie.  AMeond 
awoon  was  the  consequence  of  the  sight." 

The  grief  and  despair  of  Frederic  at  this  eventy  are  repreaented 
to  haye  been  such  as  to  engender  a  delirium,  during  which  he 
made  more  than  one  attempt  to  commit  suicide.  For  some  time 
he  refused  all  sustenance,  and  he  was  only  at  length  induced  to 
eat  by  a  representation  that  his  decease  would  probably  enlail 
the  deaths  of  both  his  mother  and  sister.  A  profound  mehn- 
choly  continued  to  haunt  him  for  a  protracted  period ;  he  ifr- 
iected  all  consolation ;  and  he  could  never  be  prevailed  upon  Id 
leave  off  the  prison  dress  which  he  wore  at  the  moment  of  the 
execution,  until  it  was  literally  falling  from  him  in  tatten 
<<Frederic,"  says  our  author,  <<appears  diroughout  the  whole  of 
this  transaction  in  a  more  amiable  light  than  in  almost  any  jpait 
of  his  subsequent  life,  and  shows  himself  the  possessor  of  mt 
ings  deeper  and  more  affectionate  than  are  usually  found  in  tlie 
breasts  of  princes.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  horrid  spectacle  he 
had  been  compelled  to  witness  had  a  salutary  effect  upon  hii 
future  life,  and  was,  at  least  in  part,  the  cause  of  the  reluctance 
he  felt,  during  his  whole  reign,  to  the  infliction  of  capital  puniib- 
nients." 

If  what  has  been  already  related  is  not  sufficient  to  Justify  our 
insinuation,  that  Frederic  William  was  not  "right,''  the  nsil 
step  which  he  took  in  reference  to  his  son,  seems  to  us  to  fumkh 
confirmation  strong  as  can  he  required.  He  sent  a  clergjrman  to 
his  place  of  confinement,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  his  religioQi 
conversion ;  thinking,  doubtless,  that  his  own  Christian  example 
would  enforce  the  exhortations  of  the  good  man.  A  correspon- 
dence of  some  length,  between  the  chaplain  and  the  king,  on 
this  subject,  is  inserted  in  Lord  Dover's  work.  It  is  highly 
curious,  as  manifesting  a  full  conviction  on  the  part  of  Frede- 
ric William,  that  he  himself  was  fighting  the  good  fight,  and 
as  showing  that  he  really  was  under  the  influence  of  religioos 
feelings  of  a  certain  kind,  although  his  obliquity  of  mind  did  not 
permit  him  to  understand  the  true  spirit  of  devotion.  An  anec- 
dote is  related  by  our  author,  illustrative  of  the  character  of  the 
man,  and  the  nature  of  his  piety,  which  we  extract 

■*  One  evening,  when  he  was  too  unwell  to  read  his  usual  derotions  hwiMftfi 
the  Talet-de-chambre  was  employed  to  read  them  to  him.  The  pnjrer  ended 
with  these  woids,  *  Qut  Dieu  tt  bcnisae/*  The  servantt  not  thinking  it  reapeefc- 
ful  to  iutoyer  a  kin^,  changed  the  expression,  and  read  *  Que  Dieu  wut  bemmif 
Immediately  the  pious  monarch  became  exasperated,  and,  flinging  wmftWug 
at  the  reader's  head,  cried  out,  *  It  is  not  so ;  read  it  oyer  again.'  The  poor  iBi% 
in  his  fright,  could  not  conceive  what  he  had  done  wrong,  and  read  agaui»  *fM 
Dieu  VOU8  heniaae!*  Upon  this  the  kinj^s  anger  redoubled*  and,  having  nothiag 
else  near  him,  he  took  oif  his  own  night-cap,  and  threw  it  in  the  man^  ^ 


^.  kin^ 

eyes  of  God  I  am  only  a  nuserablc  rascal  like  youraelfr  " 
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It  is  greatly  to  be  lamented  that  the  apostolic  efforts  of  the 
missionary  were  not  productive  of  the  desired  effect;  but  <<even 
thus  early/'  in  the  words  of  our  author,  <<  Frederic  had  mani- 
fested that  disposition  to  infidelity,  which  subsequently,  in  an 
aggravated  decree,  accompanied  him  through  his  long  career, 
tarnished  the  brightness  of  his  glories,  shed  a  hopeless  gloom 
over  bis  old  age,  and  extended  its  baleful  influence  even  to  his 
tomb." 

At  length,  in  the  autumn  of  1730,  Frederic  was  persuaded  to 
write  a  submissive  epistle  to  his  father,  which  procured  the  sub- 
atilntioQ  of  the  town  of  Custrin  for  the  fortress,  as  his  prison ; 
dioagh  all  amusements,  and  especially  reading,  writing,  and 
apeaung  French,  were  still  interdicted.  He  was  made  a  coun- 
sellor of  war  by  the  king,  and  obliged  to  assist  regularly  at  all 
tiM  meetings  of  the  Chamber  of  Counsellors  of  that  district,  and 
labour  diligently  as  a  scribe.  The  salary,  also,  allowed  him,  was 
so  small,  as  scarcely  to  preserve  him  from  starvation ;  he  suffered 
from  a  want  of  many  of  the  first  necessaries  of  life ;  in  short,  the 
wretchedness  of  his  situation  was  such,  that  he  at  length  expressed 
to  the  President  of  the  Chamber,  M unchow,  a  determination  to 
write  to  the  king,  and  offer  to  yield  his  rights  to  the  throne  to 
his  next  brother,  in  consideration  of  a  pension,  and  permission  to 
live  out  of  the  Prussian  states.  From  this  step  he  was  dissuaded 
by  tiie  president,  who  found  means,  by  degrees,  of  diminishing 
the  discomforts  of  his  situation.  In  about  a  year  a  full  pardon 
was  granted  to  him,  in  consequence  of  a  stipulation  by  his  sister, 
when  she  consented  to  marry  the  Margrave  of  Bareith,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  wishes  of  the  king;  and  soon  afterwards  he 
joined  his  regiment,  which  was  in  garrison  in  the  provinces. 
Here  he  began  to  taste  the  pleasures  of  tranquillity  and  indepen- 
dence, but  it  was  for  no  length  of  time.  He  was  quickly  sum- 
moned to  Berlin  for  the  purpose  of  espousing  Elizabeth  Chris- 
tinai  the  only  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  Wolfenbuttel, 
whom  Frederic  William  had  selected  for  his  wife ;  and  as  he  was 
in  no  humour  to  undergo  another  trial  of  the  paternal  temper,  he 
obeyed.  The  ceremony  was  performed  on  the  I2th  of  June, 
1738.  The  princess  was  a  lady  not  devoid  of  personal  attrac- 
tionSy  and  blessed  with  one  of  those  unclouded  dispositions  which 
<<make  to-morrow  happy  as  to-day" — religious,  benevolent,  cha- 
ritable, and  of  the  strictest  virtue — but  of  no  great  strenj^h  or 
eoltivBtion  of  mind.  She  was  never  treated  as  a  wife  by  Fredc- 
rie.  He  scarcely  ever  saW  her  after  the  knot  was  tied ;  and  dur- 
ing his  whole  reign,  she  maintained  a  separate  little  court,  he 
paying  her  a  visit  once,  and  once  only,  a  year,  on  her  birth-day, 
on  which  occasion  exclusively,  to  do  her  honour,  he  doffed  his 
boots,  and  appeared  in  silk  stockings.  Of  these  he  kept  a  pair 
for  the  purpose,  which,  says  ThielMult,  in  his  <<  Souvenirs  de 
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Vingt  ans  de  S6jour  k  Berlin/'  not  being  fastened  by  gartersi 
generally  hung  in  great  wrinkles  down  nis  legs.  It  was  com- 
monly inferred  from  his  treatment  of  his  wife,  that  he  enter- 
tained a  dislike  to  her  person ;  but  our  author  intimates  that  his 
neglect  was  rather  the  consequence  of  a  disinclination  to  female 
society  in  general. 

From  the  period  of  his  marriage,  until  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  Frederic  resided  at  a  country  seat  at  Rheinsberg,  a  vil- 
lage in  the  county  of  Rupin,  with  the  exception  of  the  time  occu- 
pied by  the  campaigns  of  1734  and  '35,  in  the  war  between  the 
Austrians  and  French,  respecting  the  election  of  a  kin^  of  Po- 
land. Prussia  being  obliged  by  treaty  to  furnish  a  certain  num- 
ber of  auxiliary  troops  to  the  former  power,  Frederic  William 
accompanied  them  himself,  taking  with  him  his  son.  The  gen^ 
ralissimo  of  the  Austrian  army  was  the  great  Prince  Eugene,  but 
his  mind,  as  well  as  his  body,  was  then  in  the  sere  and  yelkm 
leaf,  and  nothing  remarkable  was  performed.  Frederic  had  no 
opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself  further  than  by  evincing 
that  cool  courage,  in  moments  of  peril,  which  was  inherent  in 
his  nature. 

His  occupations  at  Rheinsberg  were  principally  those  of  8  Stii' 
dent  He  rose  very  early,  and  devoted  six  or  seven  consecutim 
hours  to  the  cultivation  of  his  mind,  both  in  the  way  of  study 
and  composition.  Many  of  his  works  in  prose  and  poetry  were 
the  fruits  of  his  labours  at  this  period.  At  the  same  time  he  also 
carried  on  a  voluminous  correspondence  with  Rolling  Voltaire^ 
Wolff,  and  various  other  distinguished  literary  and  philosophical 
characters  of  the  day.  The  afternoons  and  evenings  he  gave  up 
to  social  relaxation  with  the  persons  whom  he  had  collected 
around  him,  to  music,  and  amusements  of  different  kinds.  He 
did  not,  however,  forect  his  regimental  duties,  and  by  the  ex- 
cellent discipline  in  miich  he  maintained  his  corps,  he  eontrivei 
to  preserve  himself  from  any  serious  effects  of  his  father's  teak 
per. 

At  length,  on  the  31st  of  May,  the  career  of  Frederic  William 
was  terminated,  and  his  son  ascended  that  throne  which  he  was 
destined  to  surround  with  so  brilliant  a  halo,  notwithstanding  the 
opinion  then  entertained,  from  his  previous  course  of  life,  that  his 
reign  would  be  one  of  ignoble  show  and  magnificence,  enhanced 
indeed  by  a  liberal  patronage  of  science  and  art  It  was  common- 
ly believed  that  Augustus  would  be  the  model  which  he  would 
strive  to  imitate.  He  soon,  however;  proved  that  he  was  not 
about  to  dignify  with  the  honours  of  prophecy  the  utterera  of 
such  prognostications ;  his  indefatigable  industry  and  untiring  ac- 
tivity making  it  quickly  evident  that  indolent  repose  was  not 
what  he  chiefly  prized.  We  may  quote  here  Lord  Dover's  ac- 
count of  his  habitual  employment  of  time. 
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*'  Awara  of  the  eiteiaife  and  Tarious  nature  of  his  duties  as  kingf,  and  fiiDj 
detennhied  nerer  to  dele|pte  to  others  the  hboura  which  he  considered  to  belong 
to  hb  own  station,  Ftedenc,  at  the  commencement  of  h»  reign,  made  a  regular 
distribution  of  his  time,  to  which  he  adhered  with  the  most  rigid  exactness ;  and 
in  which  he  made  very  few  alterations,  during  the  forty-six  years  that  he  swayed 
the  Prussian  sceptre.  His  first  care  was  to  ensure  his  early  rising,  for  he  knew 
fall  well,  that,  without  that  habit,  much  business  could  not  be  ^t  through  in  the 
eourseof  the  day.  He  therefore  ordered  his  servants  to  wake  him  at  four  o'clock, 
at  which  hour  he  intended  to  leave  his  bed.  They  did  so;  but  Frederic  was 
■atuzally  inclined  to  sleep,  and,  therefore,  he  always  begged  for  a  little  more 
tinie,  which  it  may  be  easily  supposed  he  obtained  without  difficulty ;  and  thus, 
isBlcid  of  four,  he  usually  rose  at  six.  In  vain  he  scolded  and  commanded,  for 
fhe  next  morning  always  found  him  entreating  for  more  sleep ;  and  where  were 
Ae  attendants  tlwt  could  resist  the  requests  of  a  despotic  monarch  ?  Finally, 
dcteimining  to  vanquish  himself  and  his  nature,  he  cqpmandcd  the  perscin  who 
called  him,  under  pjun  of  being  made  a  common  soldier  for  life,  every  morning 
to  pat  upon  his  fiu^  a  towel  dipped  in  cold  water.  By  this  violent  measure  he 
conquered  his  natural  somnolency,  and  continued  to  rise  at  four  o'clock  till  an 
advanced  period  of  his  life.  His  dress,  which  was  always  the  same,  the  uniform 
of  his  guards^  with  military  boots,  was  put  on  in  a  very  few  minutes;  indeed,  the 
whole  business  of  his  toilette  was  completed  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  A 
~  '-  valet-de-chambre  lit  his  fire,  shaved  him,  and  curled  nis  hair.  He  was  not 
of  either  slippers  or  bedgown ;  only,  Thiebault  says,  when  he  was 
ill,  he  occasionally,  but  very  rarely,  put  on  a  sort  of  linen  wrapper ;  but 
even  then  he  wore  his  boots.  He  hardly  ever  wore  coats  of  other  colours :  and 
he  appeared  in  silk  stockings,  as  has  been  before  mentioned,  only  on  one  day  in 
the  jreari  namely,  when  he  went  to  the  court  of  his  wife  upon  her  birth-day. 

**  As  soon  as  he  was  dressed,  one  of  his  pages  brought  him  the  packet  cif  let- 
ten^  which  had  arrived  for  him  by  the  post,  or  in  any  other  way,  and  which  lud 
heen  delivered  to  the  page  by  the  secretaries  of  the  cabinet.  The  king  occupied 
hiniaelf  in  reading  these  letters,  which  were  of\cn  very  numerous,  till  eight 
oPdock.  He  was,  above  all,  peculiarly  exact  in  obser\'ing  whetlier  the  seals 
appeared  to  be  broken  or  not ;  fe:iring,  and  with  reason,  that  sometimes  the  se- 
cretaries might  be  tempted  to  read  and  suppress  letters,  of  which  the  contents 
were  displeasing  to  them.  From  a  long  habit  of  looking  at  the  seals  of  letters, 
he  had  become  well  acquainted  with  many,  and  knew  to  whom  they  belonged  ; 
n  consequence  of  which  knowlcd^,  he  frequently  threw  letters  into  the  fire, 
or  tore  them  to  pieces,  without  reading  them.  Among  other  precautions  contrived 
by  iMleric  to  prevent  the  suppression  of  letters  addrcsseii  to  him,  was  the  fbl- 
loving : — Each  master  of  the  post,  was  oblig^,  with  any  letters  he  forwarded 
to  the  king,  to  send  a  list  of  them,  as  well  as  of  the  address  of  each  person  who 
diMc  them  %  those  who  wrote  to  the  king  being  commanded  to  leave  at  the  post 
oBee^  to  which  they  confided  their  letters,  the  place  of  their  residence.  In  spite 
of  thi%  and  other  precautions,  letters,  according  to  Thiebault,  were  sometimes 
■oppressed  by  the  secretaries,  who  managed  to  alter  the  lists  sent  by  the  post- 


**  The  different  letters  which  the  king  opened,  he  distributed  into  three  par- 
ccb :  in  the  first  were  those  whose  re<^uests  were  favourably^  received,  and  these 
were  marked  by  the  sheet  of  paper  being  doubled  inwards ;  in  the  second,  whose 
petitions  were  refused,  the  sheet  was  doubled  outwards ;  and  the  third,  respecting 
wluch  he  doubted,  and  therefore  wished  to  delay  answering,  had  the  sheet 
doobled  partly  inwards  and  partly  outwards.  About  eight  o'clock,  the  letters 
hang  all  sorted,  one  of  the  four  secretaries  of  the  cabinet  entered,  and  received 
the  three  parcels  from  the  king,  tie  then,  while  the  king  was  at  breakfast,  read 
to  him  the  request  contained  in  each,  reducing  it  to  as  few  words  as  possible. 
The  king  dictated  the  answer  equally  shortly,  except  in  cases  where  peculiar 
detail  was  necessary.  Above  all,  when  the  answer  to  be  made  was  to  a  woman, 
he  never  fiuled  to  add,  'It  is  a  woman;  you  must  write  civilly  to  her.'  The 
aecrctar]^  made  a  particular  mark  on  the  top  of  each  letter,  according  to  the  an- 
awer  which  was  to  be  returned.  This  mark  was  a  sort  of  cypher  understood  by 
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the  other  lecretaries,  and  by  them  alone.  Of  course  this  distribution  of  letteis 
did  not  include  the  private  correspondence  of  Frederic  with  bis  friends,  or  wiUi 
the  men  of  talents  and  celebrity,  with  several  of  whom  at  difierent  periods  of  bis 
life  he  corresponded :  these  letters  were  always  answered  with  his  own  band. 

'*  When  the  secretary  came  out  of  the  king's  apartment,  he  divided  the  leClen 
with  his  three  brethren,  and  they  all  immediately  proceeded  to  write  the  answeny 
for  which  they  had  barely  time  enoug^b,  as  it  was  necessaiy  that  they  should  be 
all  brought  to  the  king  for  signature,  at  the  latest  at  four  orclock.  All  the  labov 
of  making  the  answers,  as  well  as  of  copying  them,  was  done  by  their  own 
hands,  as  they  were  not  allowed  to  have  the  assistance  of  any  other  persona.  At 
the  time  of  the  signature,  the  king  always  read  a  few  of  the  letters,  which^  he 
took,  as  chance  directed  his  hand,  out  of  the  packets  {  and  if,  in  this  esBiBin* 
tion,  any  letter  had  been  found  wrongly  answered,  the  secretary  who  had  doneiU 
would  have  been  immediately  dismissed.  After  the  signature,  the  secretaries  had 
to  fold,  to  seal,  to  put  in  covers,  and  to  direct  the  letters :  the  latter  office  wh 
ordered  to  be  performed  by  the  secretaries  themselves  \  in  the  former  ones  thcj 
were  allowed  to  be  assisted  by  their  servants.  At  five  o'clock  all  the  letters  were 
delivered  to  the  courier,  who  carrie<l  them  to  Berlin.  As  soon  as  he  arrived  at 
the  latter  place,  those  answers  which  were  addi-essed  to  individuab  in  the  tovn^ 
were  forthwith  delivered  to  them,  and  the  others  were  put  into  the  post.  Thev^ 
fore,  those  persons  who  did  not  immediately  receive  answers  to  the  letters  they 
had  written  to  the  king,  were  almost  sure  not  to  have  any  at  all ;  unless  the  mr 
turc  of  their  request  had  requirc<l  it  to  be  communicated  to  some  minister,  and 
thereby  occasioned  delay. 

■*  Frederic  obliged  his  secretaries  to  live  in  the  greatest  solitude,  and  to  eo» 
municate  as  little  as  possible  with  any  one ;  and  he  hardly  ever  took  one  into  Ui 
service  who  was  married.  These  precautions  were  taken  in  order  to  prevent 
their  being  tempted  to  commit  infidelities,  with  regfard  to  his  correspondenoei 
Their  life  was  one  of  gfreat  labour  and  constant  slavery  (  and  they  never  diMdL 
but  were  supported  during  the  day  by  soups :  the  supper  was  their  prindpil 
meal.  To  make  up  for  these  privations,  their  salaries  were  large  i  and  they  bm 
each  a  good  house,  mnted  to  them  by  the  king.  To  give  some  notion  of  ths 
strictness,  with  which  Frederic  expected  his  secretaries  to  conform  to  the  nki 
and  way  of  life  he  had  prescribed  for  them,  it  may  be  as  well  to  quote  hisspeteb 
to  the  Counsellor  Milller,  upon  offering  him  one  of  the  places  oTsecretBrv  to  the 
cabinet.  Milller  was  one  of  the  few  instances,  of  a  married  man  permitted  tD 
hold  the  situation.  *1  propose  to  you,'  said  the  king  to  him,  *to  immohte 
yourself  to  the  service  of  the  state.  Consider  well  whether  you  have  the  tuuiiw 
to  do  so.  I  had  resolved  never  to  employ  a  married  man  in  my  cabinet,  na  I 
know  that  you  have  a  wife  and  children  {  it  is  therefore  an  exception  to  n 
important  rule,  that  I  determine  myself  to  make  in  your  favour.  I  do  it  in 
sequence  of  the  particular  esteem  I  have  for  you,  and  of  the  firm  hope  I 
tain,  that  your  wife  and  your  children  will  never  approach  the  room  where  yoa 
write,  that  they  will  know  nothing,  and  will  not  meddle  with  any  afTun.  In  • 
word,  you  will  never  forget,  that,  for  the  good  of  my  service,  you  must  ndtfaer 
have  fiimily,  nor  relations,  nor  friends!' 

^  With  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  he  was  addressed,  and  as  to  whether 
sufficient  respect  was  shown,  either  in  the  way  of  writing  or  in  the  tenm  ea* 
ployed,  Frederic  was  perfectly  indifferent ;  but  there  was  one  pmnt  upon  which 
he  was  generally  known  to  be  very  particular,  and  that  was,  that  the  letter  should 
not  occupy  more  than  the  first  side  of  the  sheet  of  paper.  Letters  which  turned 
the  page  were  sure  to  excite  his  anger,  to  be  ill-received,  and  drily  answered 

**  At  nine  o'clock,  when  Frederic  had  sent  away  his  secretaries^  he  gmve  udi- 
ence  to  his  first  aid-dc-canip,  who  was  for  the  most  part  a  general  offioer.  ¥filh 
him  he  arranged  every  thing  relating  to  military  affairs,  in  all  their  bimnchcii  aid 
he  then  dismissed  him  loaded  witli  business,  which  was  to  be  completed  by  the 
next  day.  At  ten  o'clock  he  frequently  exercised  either  his  own  regiment  of 
guards,  or  some  other  regiment  of  the  garrison  at  Potsdam.  After  tbi%  be  attend- 
ed the  parade,  which  occupied  him  till  dinner-time.  Sometimea,  thoagtaf  he 
devoted  this  put  of  the  day  to  his  literary  pursuit^  to  munc^  or  to  bii  pniite 
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cotreipoiidciieei  andt  ai  he  adfanced  in  tge,  thii  habit  became  more  freqaent. 
Durinj^  thia  period  of  the  day  be  composed  almost  all  his  works,  as  well  in  prose 
as  in  verse;  and  in  the  course  of  these  occupations  he  was  frequently  seen  walk- 
ing in  his  g;mrdens,  with  a  book  under  his  arm,  accompanied  by  three  or  four 
Italian  gieyhoundsi  and  followed  by  a  single  page  or  footman.  It  was  also  at 
theae  hours  that  he  gave  his  audiences ;  and  placed  all  the  accidental  occupations, 
which  had  no  other  times  allotted  to  them. 

**  At  twelve  precisely,  he  dined  with  those  guests  whom  he  had  invited;  whose 
iDvitations  were  alwajrs  sent  to  them  at  ten  o'clock  the  same  morning.  These 
gueata  consisted  ordinarily  of  literary  men,  of  his  relations  the  princes  of  the 
Douae  of  Brunswick,  of  a  certain  number  of  his  courtiers,  and  of  the  general 
oflBceia  at  that  time  at  Potsdam.  If  he  did  not  intend  walking  after  dinner,  he 
naoally  prolonged  that  repast  till  near  three  o'clock.  As  he  was  at  all  times  of 
lua  life  peculiarly  fond  of  ^ood  living,  his  dinners  were  excellent,  except  that  he 
ioMted  upon  each  dish  bemg  very  highly  seasoned  with  pepper  and  spices.  He 
had  twelve  cooks  of  different  nations,  who  were  each  expected  to  dress  the  par* 
tkiilar  dishes  which  belonged  to  their  respective  countries.  His  desserts  were 
alao  admirably  aerved,  as  he  eat  much  fruit,  and  considered  it  to  be  essential  to 
hia  health.  He  preferred  French  wines,  and  above  all  champaigne.  At  dinner 
he  unbent  himself  from  the  labours  of  the  day,  and  was  almost  invariably  gay 
and  willing  to  converse. 

M  Dormg  the  fine  season  Frederic  was  accustomed  to  take  long  walks  after 
dimier.  His  most  common  walk  was  from  the  palace  of  Sans  Souci,  where  he 
paaaed  that  part  of  the  year,  through  his  gardens,  to  what  is  called  the  New  Pa- 
aee  i  a  considerable  distance,  whidi  he  generally  walked  with  so  quick  a  pace, 
aa  to  render  it  difficult  and  even  painful  to  the  persons  who  accompanied  him, 
to  keep  up  with  him.  At  four  o'clock,  the  secretaries  of  the  cabinet  brought 
him  hia  answers  to  the  letters  of  the  morning  to  sign ;  after  which  he  generally 
received  the  person  who  held  the  situation  of  secretary  of  his  commandments. 
"With  him  he  transacted  all  the  aflfairs  and  correspondence  relative  to  the 
Academy,  to  the  professors  of  the  different  schools,  to  men  of  learning,  and 
aitiata.  tf  nothing  was  required  to  be  done  upon  these  subjects,  this  period  of 
the  day  waa  then  devoted  either  to  reading  or  literaiy  compositions.  At  six 
o'clock  h'ls  concert  commenced,  in  which  be  himself  played  upon  the  flute.  Of 
thb  instrument  he  was  passionately  fond,  and  was  a  ^reat  master  in  the  art  of 
pbying  upon  it  He  continued  the  use  of  the  flute  till  an  advanced  period  of 
ma  Ufe,  when,  his  teeth  being  all  gone,  he  was  no  longer  able  to  produce  the 
■mnds  he  wished. 

*'  After  the  concert,  which  lasted  an  hour,  he  occupied  himself  in  conversation 
till  aupper,  which  took  place  at  ten  o'clock.  At  eleven  o'clock  at  the  latest  the 
Idng  was  in  bed.  After  the  seven  years'  war,  Frederic  ceased  to  sup,  and  then 
bio  evenings  concluded  with  a  conversation  with  the  persons  whom  he  had  sum- 
mooed  to  attend  him.  Such  was,  with  veiy  few  exceptions,  tiie  disposition  and 
occupation  of  Frederic's  days,  during  the  course  of  his  long  life." 

At  the  epoch  of  his  assuming  the  Prussian  sceptre,  the  country, 
thanks  to  the  administration  of  his  predecessor,  was  in  a  state 
which  enabled  him  to  engage  without  embarrassment,  in  any  en- 
terprise he  might  choose  to  undertake.  The  population  of  the 
dinerent  portions  of  the  kingdom,  amounted  to  between  two  and 
three  million ;  the  military  force  to  seventy-six  thousand  men 
in  an  admirable  state  of  discipline ;  the  annual  revenues  to  seven 
million  four  hundred  thousand  crowns ;  and  in  the  treasury,  Fre- 
deric William  had  lefl  eight  million  seven  hundred  thousand 
crowns,  the  fruits  of  his  savings.  Among  the  first  cares  of  Fre- 
deric after  his  accession,  were  the  augmentation  of  his  army  and 
the  advancement  of  learning — signs  of  what  were  to  be  the  cha- 
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racteristics  of  his  reign.  Fifteen  new  battalions  were  raised ;  and 
at  the  same  time  Maupertuis,  the  principal  of  the  French  academi- 
cians, was  solicited  by  him  with  great  earnestness  to  come  to  Ber- 
lin and  establish  an  academy;  which  he  did.  He  also  made  yari- 
ous  ameliorations  in  the  administration  of  his  different  province^ 
devoting  some  time  to  journeying  through  them  for  the  purpose 
of  personal  inspection  and  investigation.  No  labour  was  rejected 
by  him  which  might  tend  to  the  benefit  of  his  subjects ;  he  took 
cognizance  of  every  thing  himself,  and  by  his  attention  to  fhe 
minutest  details,  reduced  the  functions  of  his  secretaries  to  those 
of  mere  clerks. 

The  reign  of  Frederic  may  properly  be  divided  into  four  peri- 
ods or  epochs: — 1.  from  his  accession  to  the  end  of  the  Silenan 
wars — 2.  the  interval  between  those  contests  and  the  seven  years' 
war — 3.  the  seven  years'  war — 4.  from  the  conclusion  of  the  lat- 
ter to  his  death. — In  the  first,  we  behold  him  a  youthful  monarch, 
full  of  enterprise  and  daring,  planning  measures  of  aggrandizement, 
committing  faults  in  their  execution,  yet  turning  uiese  errors  to 
the  greatest  advantage,  by  acknowledging  them  to  himself,  and 
considering  and  studying  them  as  salutary  lessons,  and  ultimately 
accomplishing  his  objects  with  brilliant  success. — In  the  second^we 
view  him  in  that  light  in  which  the  eye  can  longest  be  employed 
without  being  dazzled  by  any  unnatural  glare,  or  sickened  by  tlie 
accompanying  aspect  of  human  misery  and  blood ;  the  light  of  a 
paternal  monarch,  diffusing  among  all  classes  of  his  subjects  pros- 
perity and  contentment,  using  every  effort  to  ameliorate  the  condi- 
tion of  the  poor,  restraining  within  due  bounds  the  rich  and  the 
great,  opening  to  all  without  distinction  the  pure  fountains  of  im- 
partial justice,  fostering  and  extending  as  widely  as  possible  the 
influence  of  tliose  liberal  and  useful  accomplishments  which  died 
the  mildest  and  most  beneficent  radiance  on  the  life  of  man ;  in  a 
word,  evincing  his  highest  and  least  alloyed  title  to  the  epithet 
so  often  gratuitously  bestowed,  of  "great." — In  the  thirds  the 
adventurous,  perhaps  presumptuous,  youthful  leader,  is  presented 
as  the  unrivalled  captain,  without  any  diminution  of  his  pristine 
activity  and  ardour,  yet  warned  by  previous  occurrences,  and 
informed  by  subsequent  meditations,  and  the  discretion  of  riper 
y^ars,  how  to  regulate  and  temper  those  qualities  so  as  to  render 
their  effects  almost  invariably  correspondent  with  their  lustre^ 
by  availing  himself  of  them  for  the  most  part  as  instruments  bf 
plans  contrived  with  caution  and  wisdom ;  manifesting,  at  the 
same  time,  yet  more  admirable  traits  than  those  by  which  he 
was  enabled  to  achieve  innumerable  and  miraculous  victories, 
traits  indispensable  to  the  character  of  a  consummate  generaly 
indomitable  fortitude  amid  overwhelming  misfortunes,  singular 
penetration  in  discovering,  and  celerity  in  taking  advantage  of 
every  shift  and  turn  of  fortune,  wondrous  resources  in  retrieving 
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the  most  disastrous  mishaps,  elastic  buoyancy  in  rising  to  the 
surface,  when  clogged  and  sunk  to  the  lowest  depths  by  evil 
fortune;  by  means  of  which,  we  see  him  at  lensth  rescuing 
himself  and  his  kingdom  from  apparently  inevitsLole  destruc- 
tion, after  the  most  disproportionate  struggle  on  record,  which 
he  had  maintained  for  a  protracted  period,  nearly  single-handed, 
against  a  combination  of  European  powers,  three  of  whom  were 
each  possessed  of  physical  force  sufficient,  it  should  seem,  to  have 
diaabled,  if  not  crushed  him  at  once.  In  the  last,  the  picture 
again  exhibits  chiefly  the  mellow  tints  and  celestial  colouring  of 
peaceful  virtues ;  a  king  endeavouring  with  indefatigable  industry 
and  perseverance  to  repair  the  evils  inflicted  on  his  people  by 
the  demon  of  strife,  and  devoting  himself  with  unwearied  assi- 
duity to  their  physical,  social,  and  intellectual  advancement 
Unhappily,  however,  there  is  one  bright  object  wanting  to  the 
completion  of  this  picture.  The  monarch  is  seen  conferring  tem- 
poraJ  blessings  on  his  subjects  with  lavish  profusion,  and  the  eye 
searches  for  the  evidence  of  his  efforts  to  spread  amongst  them 
the  means  of  securing  others  of  a  higher  and  more  durable  na- 
ture. Religious  toleration,  freedom  of  conscience,  are  indeed 
beheld  emanating  from  his  hand,  but  where  is  the  halo  which 
ahould  surround  this  act  of  enlightened  Christianity?  Alas!  the 
wreath  <<of  blasted  leaves  and  death-distilling  fruit," — the  night- 
shade that  <<  waves  around  the  sceptic  head,"  are  bound  about 
hia  brows ;  and  this  measure  of  beneficent  wisdom  is  exhibited 
as  the  mildewing  effect  of  cold  indifference  to  all  religion,  the 
ofispring  of  heedless  infidelity,  and  not  as  proceeding  from  the 
pure  and  beautiful  source  wc  have  mentioned.  Frederic  unfor- 
tunately, as  before  intimated,  was  one  of  those  infatuated  beings 
to  whom  the  exquisite  lines  of  the  bard  of  Hope  were  meant  to 
^ply. 

*' There  liye^alas!  of  heaven-directed  mien, 
Of  cultured  soul,  and  sapient  eye  serene ; 
Who  hail  tliee,  man!  the  pilgrim  of  a  day. 
Spouse  of  the  worm,  and  brother  of  the  clay; 
Frail  as  the  leaf  in  autumn's  yellow  bower, 
Dust  in  the  wind,  or  dew  upon  the  flower; 
A  friendless  slave,  a  child  without  a  sire. 
Whose  mortal  life,  and  momentary  fire. 
Light  to  the  grave  his  chance-created  form. 
As  ocean-wrecks  illuminate  the  storm ; 
And  when  the  gun's  tremendous  flash  is  o'er, 
To  night  and  silence  sink  for  evermore!" 

The  first  exercise  of  his  military  force  attempted  by  Frederic, 
waa  against  the  Bishop  of  Liege,  who  had  protected  some  revolt- 
ed inhabitants  of  Herstal,  a  lordship  claimed  both  by  the  Prussian 
monarch  and  the  episcopal  prince.  The  former  despatched  a 
force  of  two  thousand  soldiers,  who  laid  the  town  of  Lieee  under 
oontribution,  extorting  the  payment  of  two  millions  of  ducats. 
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and  constraining  the  bishop  to  relinquish  his  pretensions.  <'La 
raison  du  plus  fort  est  toujours  la  meiileure,"  and  it  must  conse- 
quently be  supposed  that  justice  was  on  the  side  of  Frederic 
This,  however,  was  but  an  insignificant  prelude  to  the  scenes  in 
which  he  was  about  to  be  engaged.  On  the  9th  of  October,  1740, 
excessive  indulgence  in  the  delights  of  a  dish  of  mushrooms  put 
an  end  to  the  existence  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Sixth,  and 
occasioned  that  series  of  turmoil  and  warfare  which  might  justify 
the  historian  of  the  epoch,  in  commencing  his  narrative  with  the 
gloomy  words  with  which  Tacitus  introduces  his  annals:  <<0p08 
aggredior  opimum  casibus,  atrox  proeliis,  discors  seditionibiu." 
V  arious  claimants  immediately  started  up  to  different  portions  of 
the  hereditary  dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria.  They  imagined 
they  could  easily  take  advantage  of  the  circumstance,  that  the 
sole  descendant  of  the  emperor  was  a  female,  regardless  of  the 
obligations  imposed  by  the  Pragmatic  sanction.  Never,  howeyer, 
was  there  so  complete  a  reckoning  without  a  host,  as  most  of 
them  made.  Maria  Theresa,  known  for  several  years  by  the 
title  of  Queen  of  Hungary,  ultimately  taught  them  to  their  costf 
that  there  are  some  female  hands  as  capable  of  holding  the  reins 
of  government  as  those  of  the  other  sex. 

Frederic  was  the  first  to  assert  his  pretensions,  <<  with  whatever 
justice,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "certainly  with  very  little  generosi- 
ty." He  was  also  the  only  one  who  eventually  succeeded  in 
making  them  good,  although  they  nearly  induced  his  total  d^ 
struction,  and  caused  him  to  undergo  a  degree  of  labour  and  suf- 
fering, and  his  kingdom  a  share  of  evil,  for  which  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  an  adequate  compensation  was  obtained.  He 
did  not  conceive  himself  bound  by  the  Pragmatic  sanction ;  his 
fatlicr,  Frederic  William,  having  guarantied  it  on  condition  that 
the  court  of  Vienna  should  secure  to  him  the  succession  to  the 
dutchies  of  Juliers  and  Berg,  claimed  by  Prussia ;  which  had 
not  been  done.  Previously  to  the  death  of  the  emperor,  Frede- 
ric had  made  preparations  to  take  advantage,  as  he  himself  saySy 
of  vsuch  occasions  as  fortune  might  furnish  him,  for  doing  him- 
self the  justice  in  that  matter  which  was  refused  by  others.  The 
event  just  mentioned,  opened  the  fairest  prospect  of  accomplish- 
ing his  object,  and  inspired  him  likewise  with  the  design  of  sub- 
stantiating the  claims  which  Prussia  had  for  a  long  time  preferred 
to  several  portions  of  the  province  of  Silesia,  but  which  her  pr^ 
vious  monarchs  had  never  possessed  power  and  courage  enough  to 
pursue  in  the  only  way  by  which  such  di£Sculties  are  usually 
settled.  Other  views,  adso,  beside  those  of  territorial  agrandiae- 
ment,  operated  to  induce  him  to  take  the  contemplated  sfeefk 
Visions  of  glory  beckoned  him  on.  The  reputation  of  PnissiSy 
especially  as  to  military  matters,  was  by  no  means  such  as  t6 
flatter  the  pride  of  a  high-spirited  prince.    He  longed  to  elevate 
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it,  and  by  elevating  it,  to  raise  his  own  name  to  a  pinnacle  ac- 
cordant with  his  towering  ambition  and  sanguine  hopes.  In  his 
^^Histoire  de  mon  Temps,^*  he  has  himself  candidly  unfolded, 
and  we  might  say,  satisfactorily  justified — if  any  thing  can  justi- 
fy ui  aggressive  war  for  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  averting 
danger  from  home — ^the  motives  by  which  he  was  actuated,  in 
plunging  into  an  almost  shoreless  ocean  of  blood. 

Having  made  his  arrangements  with  tlie  secrecy  for  which  he 
was  remarkable,  he  set  out  for  the  conquest  of  Silesia,  on  the 
18di  of  December,  1740,  at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  troops. 
At  the  same  time  he  sent  an  ambassador  to  Vienna,  to  oficr  to 
Maria  Theresa,  on  condition  of  her  ceding  Lower  Silesia,  his 
aaaistance  against  her  enemies,  and  his  vote  and  influence  for  her 
husband,  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  in  the  diet  about  to  be  held  for 
the  election  of  an  emperor — a  proposition  which  the  proud  queen 
haughtily  refused.  In  a  short  time  he  made  himself  master  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  province,  and  after  giving  his  troops  some 
repose  in  winter-quarters,  came  to  a  general  action  on  the  10th 
of  April,  1741,  with  the  Austrian  forces  under  Marshal  Neuperg, 
at  Mollwit,  near  the  river  Neisse.  The  unrivalled  discipline  of 
the  Prussian  infantry  secured  the  victory,  even  after  the  cavalry 
had  been  routed,  and  had  hurried  the  king  along  with  it,  in  its 
fli^t,  to  a  distance  from  the  field.  This  last  circumstance  occa- 
sioned various  stories  tending  to  convict  Frederic  of  a  somewhat 
onaoldier-like  reeard  to  personal  safety,  and  our  author  seems 
inclined  to  view  it  in  this  light  It  appears  to  us,  however,  much 
more  in  unison  with  his  undoubted  character  for  courage,  as  well 
aa  with  the  details  of  the  case,  to  attribute  it  to  the  cause  which 
we  have  stated,  and  which  he  himself  assigns.  The  eflect  of  this 
Tifitory,  advantageous  to  his  interests,  was  the  determination  to 
iMiich  it  brought  the  French  government  to  take  an  active  part 
in  assisting  him  to  crush  the  house  of  Austria,  its  constant  and 
bitter  foe.  We  cannot,  however,  proceed  in  a  minute  narrative 
of  the  varied  occurrences,  which  resulted  from  the  alliance  formed 
between  the  two  powers ;  and  even  if  the  requisite  space  were  at 
our  disposal,  it  would  be  almost  a  work  of  supererogation  to  avail 
ourselves  of  it  for  that  purpose.  The  events  of  so  interesting  and 
important  a  period  must  be  familiar  to  most  of  our  readers. 

On  the  17th  of  May,  1742,  Frederic  again  defeated  the  Aus- 
trians  in  a  pitched  battle  near  the  village  of  Chotusitz.  This 
fresh  disaster  induced  the  Austrian  cabinet  to  make  proposals  of 
peaee,  and  as  Frederic  was  highly  dissatisfied  with  the  remissness 
and  want  of  good  faith  of  his  allies,  the  French  and  Saxons,  he 
eoasented  to  treat  without  them,  and  the  preliminaries  were 
signed  at  Breslau,  on  the  11th  of  the  ensuing  June.  By  the 
pnncipal  article,  the  Queen  of  Hungary  ceded  to  the  King  of 
Phissia  more  than  he  had  originally  demanded-^viz.  Upper  and 
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Lower  Silesia  and  the  principality  of  Glatz,  with  the  exception 
of  some  not  very  considerable  portions. 

The  peace  between  Austria  and  Prussia  lasted  until  the  spring 
of  1744,  when  Frederic,  having  good  reason  to  believe  that 
measures  had  been  t^ken  by  the  former  power,  in  conjunction 
with  England  and  Saxony,  to  regain  Silesia,  and  make  him  rue 
his  former  success,  determined  to  anticipate  them  with  his  wont- 
ed vigour.  Accordingly,  he  entered  into  the  alliance  formed  at 
Frankfort,  on  the  27th  of  May,  1744;  the  other  partners  of 
which  were  France,  the  Elector  Palatine,  the  King  of  Sweden^ 
in  his  quality  of  Xiandgrave  of  Hesse,  and  the  Emperor  Charies 
VII.  to  which  title  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  had  been  elevated.  ^ 
By  this  treaty  a  counterpoise  was  established  to  the  one  which  'j 
had  previously  been  formed  at  Worms,  by  Austria,  England, 
Saxony,  Sardinia,  and  Holland,  ostensibly  against  the  emperor^ 
but  really  against  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  the  flames  of  war 
were  incontinently  kindled — 

'*  Omnibus  in  terns  quae  sunt  a  Gadibus  usque 
Auroram  et  Gangem  :'* 

All  Europe,  the  whole  world  indeed,  burst  into  a  devastating  con- 
flagration, which  was  not  completely  extinguished  until  the  peace 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Prussia,  however,  did  not  aflbrd  food  for  it 
during  much  of  its  continuance.  After  a  course  of  nearly  uniiH 
terrupted  success,  the  most  brilliant  parts  of  which  were  die 
capture  of  Prague  and  the  two  signal  victories  of  Hohen-Fried- 
berg  and  Svor  over  the  Austrians,  achieved  by  Frederic  in  pei^ 
son,  and  the  victory  of  Kasselsdorf  over  the  Saxons,  gained  by 
Prince  Leopold  of  Anhalt-Dessau,  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
Prussian  generals,  by  which  Dresden,  the  capital  of  the  Saxon 
dominions,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors — after  these  ao^ 
cesses,  we  say,  Frederic  offered  moderate  terms  of  peace,  wh^pk 
were  willingly  accepted  by  the  Saxons  and  Austrians.  In  coBh 
sequence,  a  treaty  was  signed  on  the  25th  of  December,  1745, 
at  Dresden,  seven  days  after  the  victorious  king  had  entered  into 
that  city,  by  which  he  was  again  secured  in  the  possession  of 
Silesia  and  the  county  of  Glatz,  and  obtained,  besides,  one  or 
two  smaller  advantages.  If  this  moderation  is  not  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  generosity  of  Frederic,  it  entitles  him  at  least  to  the  praise 
of  wisdom.  A  conqueror  of  less  discretion  and  foresight,  under 
similar  circumstances,  would  have  grasped  as  much  as  his  vantage 
ground  offered  the  prospect  of  gaining;  but  he  saw  well  that 
every  new  acquisition  he  made  would  diminish  his  chanoe  of 
preserving  in  peace  what  he  already  possessed,  without  pe|iiaps 
afibrding  a  proportionable  increase  of  means  to  resist  aggles- 
sion. 

"It  was  the  fate  of  Frederic,^'  says  Voltaire,  <*to  injure  Aas> 
tria  by  war,  and  France  by  peace."  The  treaty  of  Dresden 
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concluded  by  him,  like  that  of  Breslau,  without  consulting  the 
allies  of  Prussia ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  had  pre- 
Fiously,  on  both  occasions,  neglected  to  fulfil  their  stipulations 
in  relation  to  the  latter,  iri  consequence  of  which,  he  did  not 
deem  himself  bound  to  continue  the  struggle  for  their  benefit, 
when  a  withdrawal  from  it  was  advantageous  to  his  own  interests. 
Besides  this  consideration,  he  entertained  particular  views  re- 
specting adherence  to  treaties,  formed  much  more  on  the  ground 
of  expediency  than  on  that  of  good  faith,  which  were  not  calcu- 
lated to  render  him  remarkably  scrupulous.  These  he  has  deve- 
loped in  the  preface  to  his  work,  "The  History  of  my  Time," 
and  seriously  maintained  in  a  tissue  of  sophistry,  in  which  it 
is  singular  so  clear  a  head  as  his  should  ever  have  been  en- 
tangled. It  furnishes  a  powerful  evidence  of  the  impossibility  of 
entertaining  universally  just  notions  of  morality,  when  they  are 
not  established  on  the  sole  infallible  foundation  of  morals — the 
principles  of  revealed  religion. 

Fr^eric  now  entered  on  that  second  and  truly  glorious  epoch 
of  his  reign,  to  which  we  have  alluded  in  an  antecedent  page, 
and  which  may  be  adduced  as  abundant  proof  that  heroes  are 
noi  all  the  same,  maugre  the  assertion  of  Pope.  In  one  point  of 
view  he  was  a  hero  like  Macedonia's  madman,  or  the  fiercer  lu- 
natic of  Sweden,  but  how  difierent  from  both  in  his  general  charac- 
ter! Like  them,  to  a  certain  extent,  he  was  deluded  by  the  false 
glare,  the  ignis  fatuus  of  military  glory ;  but  how  unlike  them 
he  in  the  compensation  he  bestowed  on  his  subjects,  for  the 
which  they  sufiered  in  consequence  of  that  illusion!  Strong 
as  was  the  resemblance  he  bore  to  them  in  his  qualifications  for 
war,  how  great  the  dissimilarity  in  those  required  for  peace! 
-yln  January,  1746,  Frederic  returned  to  his  capital,  with  the 
4ilve  branch  in  his  hand,  and  was  received  under  triumphal 
arches,  the  people  strewing  his  path  with  boughs  of  fir,  ^Maute 
de  mieux,"  as  Voltaire  somewhat  maliciously  remarks,  and  salute 
ins  him  with  the  title  which  posterity  has  confirmed,  of  Great. 
Alter  re-organizing  his  army,  in  order  the  better  to  preserve 
tranquillity  by  being  able  to  resist  oppression,  and  repairing  as 
much  as  possible  the  ravages  of  war,  he  set  about  a  work  which 
has  placed  his  name  by  the  side  of  the  Justinians  and  Alfreds. 
The  following  extract  from  Lord  Dover's  text  will  convey  an 
adequate  idea  of  it,  and  at  the  same  time  throw  some  light  on  his 
character  in  one  or  two  respects. 

"The  year  1747  was  rendered  remarkable  in  the  Prussian  annals,  by  the  com- 
nenOMiieiit  of  the  reform  of  the  laws,  and  of  the  administration  of  justice,  in  the 
PmMJsn  statea.  The  ancient  edicts,  which  were  in  force  in  these  territories, 
wcK  a  barbarous  mixture  of  the  Roman  and  the  Saxon  laws,  which  were  diiS- 
eult  to  administer,  and  even  to  understand ;  while  they  were,  at  the  same  time, 
frroistible  to  every  species  of  vexatious  delay.  Frederic  determined,  as  he  him- 
self ezpmMS  it,  *to  destroy  the  hydra  of  chicanery.'    The  two  fust  waia  of 
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Silesia  had  occupied  him  so  much,  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  suspend  thi»> 
undertaking ;  but  as  soon  as  they  were  concluded*  be  returned  to  the  proseca^ 
tion  of  it,  and  continued  to  keep  it  in  view  during  the  whole  of  his  long  reign. 
In  the  commencement  of  this  great  work,  he  was  fortunate  in  having,  as  di^ 
chancellor,  the  Baron  Cocccji,  a  man  of  integrity  and  ability,  and  who  had  alread|r 
distinguished  himself  in  his  attempts  to  ameliorate  the  laws  of  Prussia.    Cooceja. 
had  been  originally  a  professor  in  the  university,  which  existed  at  Frankfort,  on 
the  Oder.    He  afterwards  filled  different  offices  during  the  reign  of  Frederic 
William,  and,  among  others,  that  of  president  of  the  chamber  of  justice  at  Ber- 
lin.   While  occupying  this  post,  he  proposed  certain  reforms  in  the  manner  of 
administering  justice  ;  but  Plotho,  tliQ  minister  of  justice,  who  was  jealoiu  cf 
him,  prevented  their  taking  effect.    On  the  death  of  Plotho»  Cocceji  succeeded 
him ;  and  forthwith  drew  up  a  general  plan,  with  a  view  to  the  same  object, 
which  he  presented  to  the  king.   Frederic  William,  however,  referred  it  to  toae 
of  his  other  lawyers,  who  like  most  members  of  the  same  profession  in  all  coi» 
tries,  beio^  strongly  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  leg^l  errors  and  forms  and  tech* 
nicalities,  m  which  they  had  been  brought  up,  made  an  unfavourable  report  d 
Cocceji's  plan,  and  it  was*  consequently,  not  put  into  execution. 

'*In  1747,  Cocceji  was  made  great  chancellor,  andy  under  theautpieeiof  i 
more  enlightened  sovereign,  a^in  commenced  his  task.  He  fltUl»  it  it  tiucb 
found  difficulties  in  exccutmg  his  reform ;  but  supported  by  the  monaxcby  ud 
assisted  by  Jarriges,  who  afterwards  succeeded  him  as  chancellor,  and  by  otbcf 
able  lawyers,  he  succeeded  in  compiling  a  body  of  laws,  which  was  cntiued  the 
Code  Frederic  The  most  strenuous  opponent  of  these  novelties  and  changei  W 
Amim,  the  minister  of  justice :  and  those  lawyers  who  took  hisView  of  theiub- 
ject  were,  therefore,  culled  Arnimians ;  while  the  followers  of  the  chanceBif 
were  designated  by  the  name  of  Coccejians.  This  contest,  which  oughts  fioi 
the  gravity  of  its  subject,  to  have  been  kept  within  the  bounds  of  reason  ud 
moderation,  soon  degenerated  into  all  the  bitterness  of  party.  Amim  rengDtd 
his  situation ;  and  Cocceji,  using,  without  mercy,  his  power  as  a  conqueiori  hid 
all  his  followers,  who  held  leg^l  places,  turned  out 

'*  The  merits,  and  they  are  immense  ones,  of  the  Code  Frederic  as  compind 
with  the  barbaric  and  confused  laws  which  preceded  it,  were  :  first,  the  reducuf 
the  whole  body  of  the  jurisprudence  of  the  country  to  one  system,  agreeiqgii 
all  its  parts ;  and,  secondly,  the  getting  rid  of  the  delays  and  vexatious  'imow 
ments  to  iustice,  which  previously  existed.  Undoubtedly,  the  new  code  haaalio 
many  faults ;  among  which,  those  that  have  been  the  most  frequently  reproadicd 
to  it,  are,  the  obscurity  of  some  of  its  enactments,  and  the  want  of  a  ludd  ttd 
clear  order  in  its  various  provisions.  But  Frederic  was  too  wise  to  expect  pC* 
fection  in  any  work  of  man  ;  and  he  was,  besides,  well  aware  that  a  general  w^ 
of  laws  can  only  be  rendered  as  perfect  as  possible  by  degrees ;  by  finding  cfll 
its  defects  in  practice,  and  by  remedying  them  when  found  out.  He,  therooRi 
at  once  put  Cocceji's  code  into  action.  It  was  subsequently  much  modified  hf 
succeeding  chancellors ;  till  at  last,  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Fxederic^  !■ 
1781,  M.  de  Crammer,  the  then  chancellor,  almost  entirely  remodelled  it  t  lid 
gave  to  Prussia  the  body  of  laws,  which  is  still  acted  upon  in  that'countiy. 

**  At  the  same  time  that  the  new  code  was  promulgated,  great  reforms  weie 
also  made  in  the  power  and  constitution  of  the  different  tribunals,  wluch  ledtD 
very  beneficial  efrccts,  by  purifying  the  source  of  justice.  So  anxioui  was  Frt 
deric,  indeed,  that  impartial  justice  should  be  done  to  all,  that  he  was  accor 
tomed  to  say,  when  giving  instructions  to  his  Judges  upon  their  ap]>ointmen|i 
*  If  a  suit  arises  between  me  and  one  of  my  subjects,  and  that  the  case  is  a  doiibl" 
ful  one,  you  should  always  decide  against  me.' 

**  Many  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  Code  Frederic,  and  the  refbna  of 
the  tribunals,  lYederic  received  an  answer  from  a  miller,  which  was  the  ttroogcrt 
illustration  he  could  possibly  hope  for,  of  the  confidence  of  the  country  in  the 
laws,  and  the  administration  of  them.  When  the  King  of  Prussia  had  determiDed 
to  build,  what  is  called  the  new  palace  of  Sana  Souci,  part  of  bis  plan  WM  to 
connect  the  new  building  with  the  old  Sans  Souci  by  a  pleasure  grcmnd,  whiA 
in  fact,  exists.   A  mill  occupied  part  of  the  ground,  which  be  wished  to  iackidfl 
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ifl  hii  new  garden.    He  offered  to  buy  it,  and  to  pay  for  it  considerably  more 

thin  the  Talue.     The  miller  refused  to  part  with  it ;  and  declared,  that  he  would 

never  leave  the  mill,  which  had  descended  to  him  from  his  forefathers.    The 

king  himself,  in  one  of  his  walks,  conversed  with  the  miller  upon  the  subject 

Beeoming  at  length  irritated  at  the  man's  obstinacy,  he  said  to  him,  'You  seem 

not  to  be  aware  that  I  am  the  master,  and  that  I  can  take  by  force  what  you 

icfiiie  to  give  up  to  me.' — '  Oh,'  replied  the  miller,  'You  cannot  frighten  me  in 

tUi  way;  we  have  judges  at  Berlin!'  Frederic  was  so  pleased  with  the  answer, 

thU  be  immediately  abandoned  his  plan,  and  formed  his  gardens  so  as  not  to 

htofere  with  the  patrimony  of  the  miller. 

"One  of  the  pomts  of  reform  the  most  innsted  upon  by  the  Chancellor  Coc- 
cgi  to  Frederic  was,  that  no  appeal  to  Frederic  himself  from  the  tribunals  should 
be  pemutted.  The  inconveniences  of  this  appeal  to  the  sovereign,  who  was 
RKfilly  ignorant  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case  appealed  upon,  were  mani- 
mL  Already,  in  1743,  the  department  of  justice  had  memorialized  the  king 
ipoo  the  disadvantages  of  this  appeal,  which  they  represented,  and  with  reason, 
■  idding  g^atly  to  the  length  of  tlie  suits,  to  the  detention  of  the  prisoners* 
ad  to  the  expenses  of  the  causes.  Frederic  had  thei>  refused  to  accede  to  their 
Kcommendation,  alleging,  as  his  reason,  that  if  he  consented  to  it,  'the  judges 
VQoId  be  able  to  oppress  the  poor  people  of  the  provinces  as  much  as  they 
Kkcd.'  At  the  time  of  the  Chancellor  Cocceji's  reform,  he  at  length  ag^ed  to 
^  abolition  of  the  appeal,  which  renunciation  on  his  part,  did  not,  however, 
hlg  continue  in  force.  The  anxiety  of  Frederic  to  do  every  thing  by  himself, 
M  caused  him  to  take  a  part  in  the  petitions  and  memorials,  which  were  sent 
tebiin  against  the  decisions  of  the  different  judges.  In  doing  this,  he  was  un- 
Mitedfy  actuated  by  the  best  of  motives,  namely,  that  of  obtaining  impartial 
JMtiee  for  his  people  ;  but  the  results  of  his  conduct  were  not  on  that  account 
ftelesB  injurious,  both  to  the  tribunals  and  to  the  suitors.  His  arbitmty  manner 
tf  dealing  with  the  sentences  pronounced  by  the  courts,  decried  those  who  sat 
Vpoa  the  judgment  seat  in  the  eyes  of  the  country  ;  and  the  impossibility,  on  the 
ptof  the  king,  to  obtain  a  fair  view  of  the  subject  under  discussion,  occasioned 
■i  frequently  committing  actual  injustice. 
"In  criminal  sentences,  Frederic  was  always  against  inflicting  severe  punish- 
'^f  and  his  objection  to  putting  to  death  even  the  greatest  criminals,  which 
liDued  during  bis  whole  life,  does  infinite  honour  to  his  humanity.  This  for- 
tance  to  shed  blood  did  not,  however,  extend  to  the  laws  which  regulated 
^nulitary.  The  Prussian  discipline  was  of  the  strictest  and  harshest  kind ;  and 
^KptoiDs  of  insubordination  were  generally  punished  with  a  disproportioned 
2|Mr.  The  barbarity  of  these  military  punishments,  at  which  humanity  shud- 
|n^  would  appear,  at  first  sight,  to  be  quite  incompatible  with  the  compassionate 
wntioiis  usually  shown  by  Frederic  towards  criminals ;  but  the  exaggerated 
Moos  of  discipline,  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up,  appear,  upon  all  points 
2|*oeeted  with  the  army,  to  have  extinguished  entirely  the  better  feelings  of 
hviiiture.  Perhaps  (though  it  is  not  mentioned  as  an  excuse)  his  conviction, 
^  the  existence  of  Prussia  depended  upon  her  army,  added  to  his  extreme 
'^'eritv  for  military  faults  and  crimes.  Something  must  also  be  conceded  to  the 
**taral  inconsistency  of  human  nature,  increased  by  the  possession  of  absolute 
"T^^gnty ;  which  may  have  led  him,  tliough  generally  merciful,  to  be  some* 
^l^es  uoRasonably  severe. 

*It  is  certain,  however,  that  few  despotic  sovereigtis  (and  no  sovereignty  was 

JVtt  more  despotic  than  that  of  Prussia  in  the  days  of  Frederic,  for  his  woitl  was 

fVin  eveiy  branch  and  every  department  of  government,  and  over  every  sub- 

ftt  of  his  kingdom,)  have  ever  been  more  careful  than  he  was,  to  prevent 

i>|oatice  or  oppression,  or  more  anxious  to  mitigate,  as  much  as  he  was  able, 

caauial  punishments.    On  the  memorials  also,  which  were  sent  him  against  the 

dtemon  of  the  judges  in  civil  suits,  he  usually  wrote,  when  he  sent  them  back 

tD  be  reheard,  such  phrases  as  these :  '  Do  not  be  so  harsh  upon  the  poor ;'  '  I 

do  not  chooBC  that  the  lower  orders  should  be  oppressed ;' '  I  will  not  allow  my 

iglijects  to  be  tyrannized  over;'  fcc.    Upon  one  occasion,  the  Chancellor  Fiirtt 

profcd  to  the  king  the  injustice  of  a  complaint  made  by  a  peasant,  and  wished 
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to  puiuflh  the  man  for  having  made  it ;  but  Frederic  replied,  'It  la  not  my  iniea* 
tion  that  these  poor  peaiaiita  should  be  imprisonea  for  faults  of  this  kind. 
Though  they  are  often  in  the  wrong,  I  cannot  bring  myself  not  to  listen  to  their 
compuints.    Am  I  not  their  father?' 

"The  advantages  resulting  to  the  public  from  these  exhihitions  of  huinne 
feeling,  on  the  part  of  Frederic,  were,  however,  as  has  been  before  remarked^ 
greatly  overbalanced  by  the  inconveniences,  to  which  his  interference  in  ths 
administration  of  the  laws  frequently  gave  rise.  As  one  instance,  out  of  mnvi 
of  the  gross  iniustice  he  thus  unintentionally  committed,  the  account  of  tie 
cause  of  the  roiiler  Arnold  may  be  cited.  This  case,  which  made  considenlile 
noise  in  Europe  at  the  time  it  happened,  took  place  many  ^ears  after  the  period 
we  are  now  treating  of;  but  as  it  relates  to  the  system  of  jurisprudence  of  Tta> 
deric,  it  cannot  be  better  placed,  than  as  an  illustration  of  this  part  of  his  histoij. 

**  In  one  of  the  journeys  which  Frederic  made  every  year,  for  the  purpose  d 
reviewing  his  troops,  a  miller  of  the  name  of  Arnold,  living  near  a  Tillage  ii 
Pomerania,  presented  to  him  a  petition,  in  which  he  sud,  *Sire,  I  pay  youroi- 
jestv  three  hundred  rix-dollars  of  rent  for  the  water-mill,  which  belongs  to  yo% 
in  the  village  I  inhabit ;  but  the  Count  N diverts  the  course  cXf  the  witsik 


be  done  to  this  miller.'  The  cause  was  in  consequence  tried,  and  the  miller  iMt 
it  The  following  year  the  miller  presented  another  petition,  statins^  to  the  ka^ 
that  he  had  lost  his  cause ;  but  that,  nevertheless,  the  facts  which  he  had  bete 
stated  to  his  majesty  were  correct  Agun  Frederic  sent  the  petition  to  the  dn- 
cellor,  with  the  following  note :  'Let  this  cause  be  brought  before  the  teeoid 
tribunal ;  and  let  great  care  be  taken  that  justice  is  done  to  this  man.'  The  m^ 
ler  agun  had  judgment  gpven  against  him;  and  again  petitioned  the  king»  M 
more  in  the  language  of  despair  than  of  complaint 

"This  last  petition  Frederic  kept,  unth  the  view  of  endeavouring  to  veiifylhe 
facts  contained  in  it.  For  this  purpose  he  sent  to  the  place,  under  other  pretotak 
an  old  military  officer,  a  man  of  probity ;  and  ordered  him  to  visit  the  spot^  aid 
to  make  an  exact  report,  to  himaelf  alone^  of  evenr  thing  relating  to  the  nili 

and  of  the  purposes  to  which  the  Count  N applied  the  water.    The  Mm$ 

whose  own  estate  was  situated  in  the  neighbourhood,  fulfilled  his  commidia 
without  exciting  any  suspicions,  and  declared  to  the  king,  at  his  return,  thi^ 
after  having  thoroughly  examined  the  state  of  things  on  the  spot,  he  was  eoih 
vinced  that  the  mill  could  not  work  for  want  of  water ;  which  want  of  water  TO 
occasioned,  by  the  diversion  of  the  stream  caused  by  the  count,  and  which  WM| 
therefore,  the  cause  of  the  miller's  ruin. 

"  But  Frederic  was  not  content  with  a  single  testimony  upon  the  flubJeeL 
After  the  departure  of  the  officer,  he  had  given  the  same  commianon,  and  in  the 
same  secret  manner,  to  two  other  trustworthy  persons,  who  also  made  him  n  mat 
lar  report. 

^  Frederic  now  became  extremely  indignant  with  his  judges.  He  sent  for  tte 
Chancellor  FUrst,  and  the  three  judges,  who  sat  in  the  court  of  appeaL  He  ll^ 
ceived  them  with  the  greatest  severity ;  hardier  permitting  them  to  utter  a  wold 
in  their  own  defence,  while  he  abused  them,  witnout  measure,  for  their  iiytiaiiet 
and  villany.  He  then  took  a  pen,  and  wrote  with  his  left  hand,  bdng  at  the 
moment  sufiering  under  a  fit  of  gout  in  his  right,  a  sentence,  which  eonSemned 
the  count  to  restore,  to  the  use  of  tiie  miller,  all  the  water  which  the  itKtB 
contained ;  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  suit,  and  a  sum,  by  way  of  reparation,  to  the 
miller.  As  soon  as  he  had  done  this,  he  recommenced  his  invectives  agBinat  the 
judges ;  told  FUrst  he  no  longer  needed  his  services ;  ordered  them  all  to  be 
confined  in  the  fortress  of  Spandau ;  and  concluded  the  audience  by  lileiri^ 
kicking  them  out  of  the  room! 

"  It  IS  obvious  that  the  conduct  of  the  King  of  Pnissia,  upon  this  oc^riai^  jii 
neither  decorous  nor  judicious,  as  practised  towards  the  chief  roagiatl«|9e/vkii 
tribunals,  even  supposing  they  had  committed  the  injustice,  of  wmeh  tlfc(f:%cre 
accused.  But  this  was  not  the  case.  It  afterwards  appearad  that  the  landeif  the 
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eovBt  were  attiated  lower  down  the  stream  than  the  mill  <  and  that,  con8e<]|uent- 
J7f  he  did  not  receiYe  the  water,  till  after  the  miller  had  first  made  use  of  it  It 
M  trae,  the  count,  for  the  purpose  of  irrig^ing  his  meadows,  had  made  new 
cbaonds  for  the  stream,  and  thus,  by  increasing  the  rapidity  of  its  descent,  had 
kfttfie  original  bed  lower  than  was  convenient  for  the  purposes  of  the  miller; 
•0  dwt  tboM  persona,  who  made  their  report  to  Frederic,  were  correct  in  stating, 
te  it  was  the  count's  proceeding  which  had  injured  the  miller.  At  the  same 
t^M^  the  jud|;e8  were  entirely  justified  in  the  decision  thev  had  come  to ;  it 
Mqg  a  principle  of  jurisprudence,  that  a  man  has  a  rieht  to  do  what  he  pleases 
vkk  a  stream  which  passes  through  his  lands,  proTidea  he  does  not  take  it  away 
hm  proprietors  living  below  him.  Of  course  it  was,  at  the  same  time,  perfectly 
hihe  power  of  the  miller  to  have  remedied  the  inconvenience  he  complained 
4bj  damming  up  the  water  to  the  height  that  was  sufficient  for  his  own  pur- 


"Tbese  violent  proceediii|pi  of  Frederic  made  a  great  sensation,  not  only  in 
Mi  own  dominions,  but  thitmghout  Europe.  The  lawyers  of  Berlin,  and  the 
■Usters  of  Frederic,  all  took  the  part  or  the  disgraced  magistrates;  but  the 

a*  refused  to  listen  to  them.  At  length,  inore  than  six  months  after  the  affair 
happened,  Frederic  read  an  account  of  the  transaction  in  the  ^Jnnaks  PoU' 
"  wffk  Linguet,  in  irtnch  the  whole  matter  was  so  ably  and  clearly  discussed, 
he  at  once  saw  the  error  he  had  committed.  In  consequence,  he  forthwith 
ned  the  judges  from  Spandau,  and  restored  them  to  their  seats  on  the  bench; 
4cnept  the  chancellor,  with  whom  he  had  other  causes  for  bein|^  dissatisfied, 
>ri  iAk)  remained  in  disgrace.  But  it  was  not  possible  for  the  king,  however 
he  might  wish  it,  to  repair  the  evil  he  had  done.  It  was  long  before  the 
~iof  Brandenburgh  recovered  anjrthing  like  feelings  of  independence, 
who  knew  themselves  liable  to  be  personally  insulted  by  an  absolute 
.  I  for  their  decinons,  were  not  likely  to  think  so  much  of  the  justice  of 
^C8«t  that  came  before  them,  as  of  deciding  them  in  the  wa^  which  might 
Wttie  least  likely  to  bring  upon  them  similar  indignities.  And  smtors  could  not 
Wcipected  to  look  either  with  respect  or  confidence  towards  mag^trates,  who 
■4  been  or  might  be  so  treated  by  their  sovereign. 

*ltiiebault  menUons,  (as  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  power  of  Frederic  over 
ij|pd(  with  regard  to  outward  appearances,)  that  he  himself  passed  the  very 
Cwi^;',  on  which  the  scene  with  the  judges  bad  taken  place,  with  the  king. 
•Alth^went  out  at  one  door,  Thiebault  entered  at  another;  and  found  the  king 
^i^imly  seated  in  his  arm-chair,  who  discussed  with  him  various  subjects  of 
'■Mnre  and  philosophy,  without  appearing  more  agitated  or  excited  than  usual. 
*In  one  point  of  view,  and  one  alone,  the  anecdote  of  the  miller,  from  its 
Bcbg  so  extensively  known,  had  a  beneficial  effect.  It  greatly  increased  the 
PWMiity  of  Frederic  among  the  lower  orders  of  his  subjects,  by  proving  to 
«!■,  boiw  much  their  representations  and  complaints  to  him  were  attended  to. 
Vilso  had,  of  course,  the  effect  of  making  those  complaints  much  more  nunter- 
JDVL  One  of  them  became  the  occasion  of  showing  both  the  king  and  one  of  his 
J*%es  in  a  veiy  advantageous  point  of  view.  A  peasant  presented  to  the  king 
^pdidoii,  agunst  a  decision  ot  the  tribunal  of  justice.  The  man,  it  would  ap- 
r,  had  no  reason  on  his  side ;  but  Frederic  thought  otherwise,  and  therefore 
tin  order  to  the  tribunal  to  revise  their  sentence.  The  ciuse  was  heard  a 
^JBd  time,  and  the  decinon  was  the  same  as  the  first  Agun  the  king  sent  it 
Jid:  to  the  tribunal,  who  confirmed  their  former  judgments.  Upon  this  Frederic 
■BCme  angry,  and  returned  the  sentence  to  Munchausen,  the  president  of  the 
ttonalt  with  these  words  written  beneath  it,  'Ill-examined  into ;  ill-considered ; 
Uedded.'  llttnchausen  repfied  with  all  the  forms  of  respect;  but  with  these 
DBMricable  words :  '  My  head  is  at  your  di8p<»al,  but  not  my  conscience,  which 
Mgm  me  to  declare,  that  the  judgment  ought  to  continue  as  it  has  been 
fifCB.'  Fftderid  at  first  was  ang^  at  the  premdent's  boldness;  but  finding,  upon 
Mhcr  inqoiry,  he  was  in  the  right,  he  wrote  him  a  letter  applauding  his  fum- 
and  gare  him  an  increase  of  salary.'' 


The  kindness  of  Frederic  towards  the  lower  orders  was  re- 
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markable.  To  every  one  of  them  who  came  to  make  complaints 
or  requests,  he  was  accessible  at  all  hours  and  in  all  plaeei; 
the  natural  consequence  of  which  was  an  unbounded  attach- 
ment to  him  on  their  part.  He  endeavoured  to  improve  their 
condition  in  every  possible  way,  and  in  one  respect,  especially, 
his  efforts  to  do  so  should  cause  his  memory  to  be  honoured  by 
all  who  are  capable  of  appreciating  true  philanthropy.  When 
he  ascended  the  throne,  great  numbers  of  the  cultivators  of  the 
soil  were  serfs  at  the  disposal  of  their  feudal  lords,  without  whoft 
permission  they  could  not  hold  property  of  any  kind,  or  even 
marry.  He  determined  to  remove  this  revolting  evil,  but  WM 
obliged  to  proceed  with  circumspection  and  care,  as  obstadfli 
were  presented  as  well  by  the  slaves,  whose  ignorance  rendered 
them  fearful  of  any  change,  as  by  the  masters  themselves.  At 
length  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  accomplishing  his  humane  and 
politic  object  He  first  released  from  servitude  all  the  peannti 
on  the  domains  of  the  crown,  an  example  which,  by  degreeii 
was  imitated  by  various  Prussian  proprietors,  so  as  to  enaUe 
him,  finally,  in  1766,  when  he  deemed  his  people  better  prepared 
for  it,  to  issue  a  special  edict,  abolishing  all  personal  bondigB 
throughout  his  dominions. 

Kind  as  was  his  treatment  of  all  the  inferior  classes  of  his  snlh 
jects,  there  was  one  towards  whom  he  manifested  invariably  ptf^ 
ticular  consideration.  This  consisted  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
colonies  he  had  planted  in  different  portions  of  his  territories 
which  previously  had  been  barren  and  desert,  by  inviting  settle!! 
from  all  parts  of  Europe,  building  villages  for  them,  and  sin- 
plying  them  with  all  the  means  requisite  for  a  comfortable 
subsistence.  His  father  had  set  him  the  example  in  this  wise 
measure,  and  by  following  it  up,  he  derived  abundant  remunenr 
tion  for  all  the  trouble  and  expense  which  he  incurred. 

With  regard  to  the  defects  and  merits  of  his  conduct  in  relation 
to  his  soldiers,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  transcribe  a  portion  of  Loid 
Dover's  text 

'*  Determined  as  Frederic  was  to  rule  by  himself,  and,  as  it  were,  in  hii  ova 
person,  over  all  the  departments  of  government,  he  was  yet  more  peculuuly  lOb' 
with  regard  to  every  thin^  connected  with  the  military  service.  There  exaHA 
it  is  true,  at  Berlin,  a  minister  of  war ;  but  his  duties  were  confined  to  the  nb* 
altern  detail  of  providing  for  the  lodging,  provisions,  and  clothing  of  the  amji 
without  ever  presuming  to  exercise  any  authority  or  any  patronage. 

'*  It  was  the  intention  of  Frederic,  as  much  from  policy  as  from  inclination 
that  the  military  should  be  considered  the  first  order  in  the  state.  In  a  eouttliT 
like  Prussia,  possessing  no  natural  defences,  and  surrounded  by  more  povciw 
neighbours  than  herself,  and  depending,  therefore,  for  her  safety,  entirely  upoi 
the  bayonets  of  her  soldiers;  this  pre-eminence  was,  perhaps,  ncceutaj^  atrii 
events  not  unnatural,  in  order  to  make  it  the  more  complete,  Frederic  wai  Uih 
self  always  a  soldier.  He  never  appeared  except  in  a  militaiy  uniform  {  nd 
moreover  was  accustomed,  from  time  to  time,  in  imitation  of  his  &ther,  to  em* 
cise  his  soldiers  himself;  in  other  words,  to  perform  the  office  of  a  drill  MaJMit 
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is  brother,  «nd  the  other  princes  of  his  family,  were  also  expected  to  occupy 
leanelres  in  the  same  manner. 

*  But  though  the  pre-eminence  of  the  military  was  established,  and  acknow- 
dged  throughout  tne  Prussian  dominions,  so  excellent  was  the  discipline  esta- 
lUhed  by  Frederic,  that  the  peaceable  citizens  had  never  to  complain  of  any 
netions  or  outrages,  exercised  towards  them  either  by  soldiers  or  officers.  One 
CGcUent  reguktion  of  Frederic,  with  regard  to  his  army,  was,  the  enabling 
enoDS  c^  all  ranks  to  rise  equally  to  the  highest  situations,  provided  they  had 
icrit— «  rule  the  more  admirable,  as  it  was  in  direct  opposition  with  tiiat  csta- 
fished  by  other  despotic  sovereigns,  and  which  prevailed  over  the  greater  part 
r  Europe  at  that  time.  How  tenacious  Frederic  was  of  enforcing  his  own  more 
^eimlt  as  well  as  more  rational,  view  of  military  promotion,  may  be  gathered 
om  the  following  anecdote.  A  Hanoverian  count  wrote  to  the  King  of  Prussia, 

Sucfting  him  to  receive  his  son  into  his  army,  and  to  nake  him  at  once  an 
seTt  in  favour  of  his  high  birth.  Frederic  thought  this  a  very  ridiculous  pre- 
ankMip  and  dictated,  in  consequence,  the  following  answer : — 

'*  *Tour  letter  of  the  22d  of  May  has  informed  me  of  the  request  you  make  to 
c^  oa  the  subject  of  your  son.  But  I  am  obliged  to  tell  you,  that  I  have  long 
flbid  any  counts  being  received  as  such  into  my  army ;  for  when  they  have 
snred  one  or  two  years,  they  retire ;  and  merely  make  their  short  military  career 
■object  of  vain  boasting.  If  your  son  wishes  to  serve,  the  title  of  count  can  be 
Tno  use  to  him  {  but  he  will  be  promoted  if  he  learns  his  profession  well.' 

**  Postscript  in  the  kine's  own  hand . — 

*"  Toung  counts,  who  nave  learned  nothing,  are  the  most  ignorant  people  in 
1  cQUDtries.  In  England,  the  king's  son  begins  by  beinr  a  sailor  on  board  a 
up,  in  order  to  learn  the  manoeuvres  belonging  to  that  service.  If  it  should  mira- 
uaadf  happen  that  a  count  could  be  good  for  any  thing,  it  must  be  by  banisliing 
I  thoughts  about  his  titles  and  his  biith,  for  these  are  only  follies.  Kvcry  thing 
epends  upon  personal  merit  FREUEKIC 

*'Asthe  population  of  his  own  territories  was  not  sufficient  to  supply  the 
remtorcements  for  his  army,  the  King  of  Prussia  was  obliged  to  have 
to  other  means  for  this  purpose.  With  this  view,  recruiting  parties  of 
officers  were  sent  to  different  parts  of  Europe,  generally  in  disguise ; 
buttness  it  was,  to  try  and  persuade  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  where 
icj  were,  to  enter  the  Prussian  service,  as  well  as  to  engage  all  the  deserters 
¥tj  could  meet  with,  and  even  to  seduce  others  to  become  deserters.  This  was 
RBetimes  a  service  of  danger,  as  the  Prussian  recruiters,  if  found  out,  were  sure 
I  be  ill-treated,  and,  upon  more  than  one  occasion,  were  summarily  put  to 
sath.  For  the  toleration  of  this  sort  of  seduction  of  men  from  their  duty,  no 
Ecuse  can  be  found ;  though  it  was,  perhaps,  a  less  ct^-ing  act  of  injustice,  than 
le  forcible  abduction  practised  by  Frederic  William.  Some  instances  of  this 
Iter  proceeding,  however,  occurred  during  the  reign  of  Frederic,  but  generally 
Mioat  lus  knowledge. 

**  But  the  most  dreadful  part  of  Frederic's  military  system  was,  the  extreme 
sverilj  of  discipline  and  of  pun'ishment,  to  which,  as  has  been  already  men- 
Mwdp  the  soldier  was  obliged  to  submit.  This  was  carried  to  so  great  a  length, 
id  desettiou  was  so  difficult,  that  attempts  at  suicide  among  the  soldiers,  in 
dcr  to  rid  themselves  of  their  miseiy,  were  not  unfrequent.  Doctor  Zimmer- 
sao  relates,  that  an  officer  at  Potsdam  informed  him,  that  during  ten  yean, 
m  number  of  cases  of  suicide  committed  in  the  little  town  of  Potsdam  was 
lOfC  three  hundred.  It  also  not  unfrequently  happened,  that  a  soldier  murdered 
ddUp  and  then  came  and  gave  himself  up  to  justice.  This  mode  of  getting  rid 
'tbcir  Efes^  was  adopted  by  some  of  them,  instead  of  suicide,  for  this  reason: 
my  tboogbty  that  if  they  committed  suicide  they  should  be  subject  to  eternal 
iinirfnnfnt  $  whereas  tlie  murdered  infant  was  sure  to  go  to  heaven,  and  they 
leiMclvcs  had  time  to  repent  of  their  crime,  and  to  make  their  peace  with  the 
Jiaigbty*  To  such  extremitities  did  the  barbarous  conduct  ot  their  officers 
Bve  these  unfortunate  men ;  whose  despair  also  sometimes,  not  unnaturally, 
idk  die  turn  of  mutiny,  and  of  putting  to  death  the  officers  who  tormented 
or  were  particularly  unpopular. 
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*'1t  should  be  mentioned  to  his  honour,  that  Prince  Henry ,  the  brother  of 
the  King  of  Prussia^  was  always  an  enemy  to  the  excessive  rigfour  exercised  in 
the  Prussian  airny ;  and  more  especially  to  the  blows  inflicted  on  the  firinte 
soldiers,  for  slig^ht  inaccuracies  or  ignorance  in  f[mn^  through  their  exeioK. 
He  used  to  say  to  his  officers,  'If  a  soldier  performs  an  erohition  ill,  it  is  that  job 
have  not  practised  him  sufficiently  at  it :  exercise  him  an  ad^tional  hoar  or 
two  in  the  evening,  and  he  will  be  sufficienUy  punished.  If  you  strike  hiob  yos 
punish  him  on  account  of  your  own  idleness!* 

*'The  account  given  by  Trenck,  in  his  Memoirs^  of  the  disdpline  and  thetoill 
endured  by  the  body-gua[rds  of  Frederic,  to  whom  he  belonj^,  and  who  won 
considered,  in  many  respects,  the  most  disUnguished  troops  m  the  serrioe,  mif 
give  us  some  idea  of  the  suffering^  of  the  Prussian  military.  He  describes  Ah 
regiment,  as  the  best  school  for  cavalry  in  the  world  :  it  was  composed  entiidf 
of  chosen  men ;  and  the  uniform  was  the  richest  possible.  He  adds  that^  efoi 
in  time  of  peace,  he  had  hardly  an  hour  in  a  day  to  himself.  At  four  o'clock  ii 
the  morning  the  exercise  commenced  ;  and  trial  was  made  of  all  the  new  bsf 
noeuvres,  wliich  the  king  intended  to  introduce  into  the  tactics  of  the  civalij. 
These  unhappy  body-guards  were  obliged  to  leap  over  trenches,  which  vol 
perpetually  enlarged,  till  some  of  them  fell  in,  and  broke  their  legs  or  annn 
They  were  also  obliged,  in  charing,  to  leap  over  hedges,  and  so  to  oontiBM 
their  charge,  at  full  gallop,  for  miles  together  i  the  consequence  wa%  that  ikef 
frequently  brought  bpme  some  of  their  number  either  killed  or  wounded.  At 
mid-day  they  mounted  fresh  horses,  and  recommenced  their  labours.  It  was  sin 
a  veiy  common  thing  to  call  them  from  their  beds,  and  make  them  moudt  oi 
horseback  twice  in  one  night  This  was  done  to  keep  them  on  the  alert i  sid 
any  guardsman,  who  did  not  present  himself  on  horseback,  and  fully  equipped 
in  the  space  of  eight  minutes,  was  put  under  arrest  for  a  fortiught.  He  adds^thoi 
he  himself  lost  three  horses  in  the  space  of  one  year ;  and  that  in  the  same  spMB 
of  time,  during  peace,  the  body-guards  lost  more  men  and  horses^  than  thcj  hii 
done  in  two  battles  during  the  war. 

"  It  is  a  more  pleasing  task,  than  dwelling  upon  this  picture  of  harsh  mililtff 
servitude,  to  turn  to  the  kindness,  the  attention,  the  Amiliarity  of  Fredene 
towards  his  soldiers,  while  enduring  the  fatigues  of  war.  This  was  invariable  i 
and  endeared  him  so  much  to  them,  that,  at  his  bidding,  they  were  read|y  to 
affront  all  difficulties  and  dangers,  and  even  the  certaunty  dT  death  itself.  *Pap^' 
and  *  Our  good  old  Fritz,'  were  the  names  of  endearment  by  which  they  daaih 
guished  him.  His  manner  of  encouraging  his  soldiers  to  new  exertions^  whM 
they  were  fatigued  or  out  of  humour,  was  by  a  judicious  familiarity.  Thu^  ■ 
the  second  war  of  Silesia,  when,  on  a  cert^n  occasion,  the  aimjr  bad  mardiad 
all  night,  and  that  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  set  forward  again  m  the  moniipf 
in  the  midst  of  a  snow  storm,  Frederic  perceived  that  they  were  out  of  huOMNii^ 
and  disposed  to  complain.  He,  therefore,  descended  from  his  hone,  and  bcgiD 
marching  in  tlie  snow  at  their  head :  then,  afler  a  few  moments  of  silenee^  ha 
turned  round  to  them  and  said,  *Come,  my  friends,  let  us  march.  If  we  were  a 
parcel  of  cowards,  we  should  be  now  in  our  bed-gowns  in  a  warm  room :  huA  wt 
are  soldiers ;  so  come  on.'  Upon  hearing  this  appeal  the  soldiers  ptocc»eded 
cheerfully.  It  was,  indeed,  his  constant  habit,  whenever  the  march  was  a  dift- 
cult  one,  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  infantry,  and  to  march  on  fbo^  oi 
order  to  encourage  them. 

**  Anecdotes  upon  this  subject  might  be  multiplied,  so  as  to  be  tediousi  bal 
there  is  one  which  ought  not  to  be  omitted,  both  on  account  ci  its  afToidii^  a 
very  striking  example  of  the  familiarity,  which  existed  between  Frederic  aad 
his 'soldiers,  as  well  as  of  the  dangers  to  which  that  sovereign  expose^  hk  pc^ 
son.  One  evening,  af\er  a  g^at  battle,  Frederic  approached  a  fire,  which  oad 
been  lighted  by  some  of  the  grenadiers  of  his  own  regiment.  The  soldiers  begMi 
to  ask  him  where  he  liad  been  during-  the  battle ;  *  Generally,'  said  they,  'ywi 
lead  us  yourself  where  the  fire  is  hottest ;  but  this  time  nobody  saw  youa  ana  k 
is  not  right  to  abandon  us  so.'  The  king,  in  a  g^ood-humoured  manner,  esplMMd 
to  them  in  what  part  of  the  field  he  had  been,  and  his  reasons  for  beii^  thoet 
which  had  prevented  him  from  being  at  the  head  of  hia  own  icginent.   At  ha 
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be^m  to  now  wum,  he  unbottoned  hit  great  coAt,  and  a  ball  dropped  out^ 
which  he  had  received  in  his  clothes.  Tlie  hole  the  ball  had  made  in  the  8[reat' 
coat  and  coat  was  also  perceptible.  Upon  this,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  soldiers 
knew  no  bounds.  They  cried  out,  with  all  the  tenderness  of  expression,  belong 
in^  in  the  German  tongue  to  the  singular  pronoun,  '  You  are  our  own  good  old 
IVitz ;  you  share  in  all  our  dangers  with  us :  we  will  all  die  for  you!'  And  the  con- 
▼ersation  concluded  with  their  cheers,  and  their  entreaties  to  the  king,  to  take 
more  care  of  his  own  safety." 

The  administration  of  the  finances,  which  had  been  placed  b/ 
hifl  father  on  an  exact  and  simple  footing,  was  greatly  improved 
by  him ;  and,  according  to  our  author,  he  arrived,  towards  the 
end  of  his  reign,  as  near  as  any  sovereign  ever  did,  to  perfection 
in  that  part  of  finance  which  consists  in  extracting  as  much  as 
possible  from  the  people,  without  overburthening  or  impoverish- 
ing them,  and  receiving  into  the  royal  coflers  the  sums  so  ex- 
tracted, with  the  least  possible  deductions.  It  was  the  policy 
of  the  Prussian  monarchs  to  keep  always  a  considerable  treasure 
in  reserve,  in  case  of  war  or  other  emergencies,  knowing,  as  they 
didy  that  they  could  not  increase  their  imposts  to  any  efficacious 
extent ;  and  in  pursuance  of  this  plan,  Frederic  amassed  a  sum, 
wliich,  near  the  close  of  his  reien,  amounted  to  about  twelve 
niillions  of  pounds  sterling.  Besides  this,  which  was  preserved 
in  the  vaults  of  the  palace  at  Berlin,  he  had  at  Potsdam  a  smaller 
fiind  of  about  two  millions  and  a  half,  called  <<  La  Chatouille," 
from  which  he  was  accustomed  to  take  whatever  money  he  want- 
ed for  his  buildings,  pictures,  and  other  articles  of  luxury,  and 
oat  of  which  several  establishments  were  paid. 

There  was  no  measure  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  his  subjects, 
which  Frederic  did  not  zealously  adopt  We  have  already  men- 
tioned several  highly  important  steps  taken  by  him  with  that 
view,  and  in  addition,  he  introduced  various  branches  of  manu- 
fiMsture,  among  which  may  be  enumerated  those  of  china,  wool- 
lens, and  silk,  and  improved  the  condition  of  others ;  he  esta- 
blished great  magazines  of  corn  in  most  of  the  towns  of  his 
dominions,  by  means  of  which  he  was  enabled  to  prevent  the 
mischiefs  resulting  from  failures  of  crops,  to  provision  his  army 
in  time  of  war,  without  occasioning  inconvenience  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country,  and  further,  even  when  no  scarcity  was  ap- 
prehended, so  to  regulate  the  price  of  tlie  article  as  to  hinder  it 
m>m  rising  beyond  the  reach  of  the  lower  orders.  But  the  crown- 
ing point  of  his  civil  glories,  was  his  enthusiastic  earnestness  in 
promoting  the  cause  of  knowledge — in  diffusing  as  far  as  his 
sphere  of  action  extended,  the  inestimable  blessings  of  education. 
After  collecting  all  the  information  upon  the  subject  which  he 
ooald  obtain,  he  proceeded,  by  degrees,  to  found  schools  on  the 
most  approved  system,  throughout  his  dominions ;  and  one  of  his 
first  questions,  says  Liord  Dover,  to  the  local  authorities,  in  his 
different  tours,  always  related  to  the  means  of  instruction  which 
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each  neighbourhood  enjoyed.  When  these  appeared  to  him  de- 
ficienty  they  were  immediately  increased.  It  thus  happened,  that 
at  several  periods  of  his  reign,  he  established  as  many  as  sixty 
schools  in  the  course  of  one  year. 

**  He  was  also  very  solicitous  to  improve  the  mode  of  education  of  the  biglia 
orders.  With  this  view»  he  favoured  and  encouraged  bis  colleges  and  univern- 
ties,  by  g^nting  them  privileges,  and  procuring  for  them  able  professors.  But 
Ris  great  work  ui  favour  of  education,  was  the  extensive  establishment  he 
founded  at  Berlin,  under  the  name  of  The  Civil  and  MiUiary  School  fot  ike  mm 
of  gentlemen.  At  the  first  institution  of  this  school,  he  wrote  himself  a  long  and 
detailed  instruction,  for  the  professors  who  conducted  it.  In  this  be  decided  ftr 
them,  what  they  were  to  teach,  as  well  as  the  manner  of  teaching  i  and  ezphiBp 
ed,  in  detail,  the  regulations  of  every  kind,  which  he  wished  to  have  enfoieedi 
This  document  is  doubly  valuable,  first,  as  proving  the  extreme  interest  tikci 
by  Frederic  in  this  establishment,  and  the  dcg^e  to  which  be  had  studied  the 
subject  of  education ;  and  secondly,  from  the  ability  with  wluch  it  is  composed  ftr 
the  purposes  intended. 

**Nor  did  tlie  care  of  Frederic,  for  the  Civil  and  Military  School,  cease  widi 
its  establishment.  He  continued  always  feelingly  alive  to  its  interests  i  and  OM 
of  his  constant  cares  was  the  procuring  for  it  able  and  trustworthy  profeaBOHi 
Of  these  the  greater  number  came  either  from  Paris  or  Switzerland ;  and  the 
king  was  accustomed  to  employ  D'Alembcrt,  Diderot,  and  other  learned  meOi 
to  dioose  them  for  him.  Among  those  who  did  most  honour  to  this  establishmenL 
may  be  mentioned  Sulzer,  Toussaint,  Weg^elin,  De  CastiUon,  BorreUy,  and 
lastly,  Thiebault,  from  whose  account  this  short  notice  is  taken. 

<<The  Academy,  the  restoration  of  which  by  Frederic  has  been  atreadrHK 
ticed,  was  the  subject  of  the  peculiar  attention  of  its  sovereign.    By  the  adiiec 
of  its  first  president,  Maupertuis,  this  institution  was  divided  into  four  rlsifi 
mathematics,  experimental  philosophy,  metapbyncs  or  speculative  philotopfaft 
and  literature  {  tne  union  of^  which  different  branches  formed  '  The  Royal  Ao* 
demy  of  Sciences  and  Belles-Lettres.'    The  funds  of  this  society  procccdri 
principally  from  the  monopoly  of  the  publication  of  almanacs.    It  bad  alio  tha 
monopoly  of  the  publication  of  the  laws,  and  of  maps  and  charts  {  as  well  at  the 
possession  of  certain  estates,  planted  with  mulberry  trees  for  the  encoongemeHt 
of  the  cultivation  of  si  Ik- worms ;  but  these  latter  sources  of  revenue  newer 
proved  very  considerable.    The  king  assigned  to  it  apartments  in  a  vast  binld- 
ing  belonging  to  him,  of  which  the  lower  floor  was  occupied  as  the  royal  itabki. 
This  destination  occasioned  M.  Formey,  the  secretary  of  the  Academyt  to  re- 
mark, that  *  Ms  majesty  had  placed  the  horses  and  mules  below,  and  fAe  atsei  abtm^ 
**  In  the  same  building,  the  king  established  an  academy  or  school  of  paintiBg^ 
which,  however,  having  only  very  insufficient  funds  at  its  control^  never  atiified 
cither  at  eminence  or  consideration  {  but  continued  to  linger  on  unnoticed. 

<*  It  was  one  of  the  most  constant  cares  of  Frederic's  me,  to  induce  leaned 
and  scientific  men  to  become  members  of  his  Academy  i  and  to  come  and  aettk 
at  Berlin,  and  there  prosecute  the  course  of  their  studies.  In  consequenee  of 
these  efforts,  this  literary  society  was  at  different  times  dignified  and  adorned  by 
the  talents  and  labours  of  Euler,  Voltaire,  Algarotti,  Maupertuis*  D'Argeoit 
D'Arnaud,  Sulzer,  Bitaub^,  Merian,  Lambert,  MargrafT,  Achard,  La  Graogeu 
Beguelin,  Formey,  Toussaint,  Denina,  Kamler,  Castillon,  and  others  of  eqou 
merit. 

**  Frederic  showed  his  affection  for  his  Academy,  not  only  in  hia  anxiety  to 
procure  for  it  worthy  members,  but  also  by  writing  papers  upon  various  subjeOl% 
to  be  read  at  its  sittings.  He  also  frequently  composed  the  funeral  orations  ef 
academicians  of  celebrity^  which  it  was  the  custom  to  read  at  the  Academy,  upon 
the  occasion  of  its  first  meeting  after  their  deaths.  Thiebault  gives  us  an  accoost 
of  several,  which  he  was  himself  employed  by  the  king,  first  to  correct«  and 
afterwards  to  read  to  tlie  Academy.  Among  these  was  the  one  occasioned  Iqrtbe 
death  of  Voltaire ;  and  another  by  that  of  his  nephew^  Prince  Heniy  of  Prow  ( 
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wboM  kM,  ucMding  ta  Tbidwui]!^  be  *enM  to  have  nwM  feelingly  uid  deeply 


The  name  of  Voltaire  ia  mentioned  in  the  above  extract, 
amongst  those  whom  the  king  induced  to  reside  for  a  time  at 
Berlin,  and  certainly  there  are  few  more  curious  episodes  in  the 
history  of  any  remarkable  personage,  than  that  which  is  furnish- 
ed hy  the  anomalous  relations  between  Frederic  and  the  French 
wit.  The  details,  however,  of  the  case,  are  so  familiar  to  every 
foeoeral  reader,  that  it  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  them  here;  yet 
they  are  highly  important  in  the  light  which  they  shed  upon  the 
characters  of  two  such  extraordinary  beings.  At  the  same  time 
they  convey  a  melancholy  commentary  upon  the  miserable  weak- 
iMM  of  poor  human  nature,  even  where  it  is  invested  with  attri- 
ixites  which  would  seem  to  disdain  even  the  moat  distant  com- 
munion with  any  of  its  grovelling  frailties. 

IoI756,commenceduiefamoua  struggle  which  "immortalized 
Frederic  and  the  Prussian  nation,  but  brought  the  state  to  the 
briok  of  destruction. "  "Louia  the  XIV.,"  says  Voltaire,  '<was 
admired  for  having  resisted  singly  the  combined  power  of  Ger- 
many^  England,  Italy,  and  Holland ;  but  we  have  witnessed  a 
more  extraordinary  event  in  our  day — an  elector  of  Brandenburgh 
withstand  unaided  all  the  eSbrts  of  Austria,  Russia,  France, 
Sweden,  and  a  moiety  of  the  empire."  The  incidents  of  the  seven 
yeara'  war,  it  would  be  altogether  impossible  to  detail  within  our 
reatricted  limits;  but  we  may  refer  for  a  satisfactory,  if  not  a 
■biking  account  of  them,  to  Lord  Dover's  pages.  They  should 
be  thoroughly  studied,  in  order  to  appreciate  the  full  extent  and 
nlendour  of  Frederic's  military  abilities.  It  should  be  well  un- 
deratood,  how  exclusively,  we  might  say,  to  the  exertion  of  these 
waa  the  Prussian  kingdom  indebted  for  its  rescue  from  a  fate  like 
that  which  overwhelmed  Ilium,  and  Carthage,  and  Greece,  and 
Rome — it  should  be  felt  how  grand  was  the  spectacle  he  exhibit- 
ad,  of  the  power  of  mind  over  the  most  preponderating  physical 
force — to  be  able  to  indicate  the  rank  on  the  rolls  of  human  great- 
nen  to  which  he  is  entitled.  For  our  own  parts,  wc  do  not  heai- 
tate  to  expreaaa  firm  conviction,  that  an  impartial  estimate  of  the 
seemingly  insurmountable  difficulties  by  which  he  was  beset,  and 
of  his  immediate  agency  in  overcoming  them  with  scanty  means, 
moat  satisfy  every  unprajudiced  inquirer,  that  no  chidT,  whose 
deeds  are  recorded  in  either  ancient  or  modern  story,  was  ever 
^fted  with  higher  endowments  of  mind  and  spirit  combined, 
with  faculties  Eietter  adapted  to  every  emergency.  There  is  in- 
deed one  man,  whom,  take  him  for  all  in  all,  we  ahould  place 
above  and  beyond, — 
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but  he  is  a  being  unimitated  and  inimitable ;  as  completely  set 
apart  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  as  is  the  one  only  sun  from  the 
planets.  We  need  not  say  that  it  is  now  no  longer  American 
egotism,  that  it  is  the  concurring  voice  of  both  hemispheres, 
which  prompts  and  authorizes  the  assertion,  that  this  man  is 
Washington. 

Among  the  dialogues  of  Lucian,  there  is  one  in  which  the 
interlocutors  are  Alexander,  Scipio,  and  Hannibal,  who  con- 
tend before  Rhadamanthus  for  the  palm  of  military  fame,  until 
at  length  a  decision  is  pronounced  by  the  Tartarian  judge  with 
regard  to  their  relative  pretensions  and  deserts.  The  preee- 
dence,  of  course,  is  awarded  to  the  countryman  of  the  author, 
while,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  second  place  is  accorded  to  Scipio, 
the  Carthaginian  being  put  beneath  both — an  arrangement  with 
which,  by  the  way,  it  might  easily  be  shown  that  justice  had 
much  less  to  do  than  motional  predilections.  It  would  not  be 
an  uninteresting  task  to  attempt  a  colloquy  of  a  similar  kind, 
selecting  however  an  arbitrator  less  open  to  undue  bias  than 
the  one  just  mentioned,  in  which  Frederic  should  be  confront- 
ed with  any  two  worthies  of  modern  Europe.  It  would  be 
found,  we  think,  by  a  candid  investigation,  that  Frederic  wtf 
inferior  to  Napoleon  alone  in  the  general  eclat  of  his  victo- 
ries, whilst  they  were  on  most  occasions  achieved  against  greater 
odds,  and  more  palpably,  perhaps,  by  the  skill  of  the  gene- 
ral— ^that  in  elasticity,  in  ability  to  repair  disaster,  in  power  to 
bear  up  against  adversity,  in  all  those  qualities,  in  short,  by 
which  fortune  may  be  defied  and  commanded,  he  was  superior 
to  that  wondrous  personage — ^that  we  may  apply  to  him,  with 
strict  justice,  what  we  cannot  do  to  the  other,  a  sentence  which 
he  himself  has  recorded  in  his  "History  of  my  Time  :'*  «*Le 
plus  grand  g6n6ral  du  mondc,  seroit  celui  qui  dans  lea  diveraes 
fortunes  conserveroit  un  esprit  6gal  et  qui  ne  s6pareroit  jamaii 
Pactivit6  de  la  prudence. "  In  proof  of  what  we  have  said,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  career  of  Napoleon  from  the  mo- 
ment of  his  first  discomfiture  in  Russia,  and  contrast  it  with  the 
conduct  of  Frederic,  during  the  seven  years'  war.  Even  after 
the  battle  of  Leipsic,  the  emperor  of  the  French  was  master  of 
proportionably  far  greater  means  of  retrieving  his  afiairs,  than 
the  other  could,  at  any  period  of  the  renowned  struggle,  have  op- 
posed to  the  power  of  his  enemies.  In  fine,  if  there  be  truths  as 
undoubtedly  there  is,  in  the  phrase  of  Cicero — Quo  di£Sciliu8  hoc 
praeclarius — ^then  the  palm  must  be  awarded  to  Frederic^  as  the' 
one  who  surmounted  the  greatest  obstacles  with  the  least  exter- 
nal assistance. 

From  the  close  of  the  seven  years'  war  in  1763,  until  the  death 
of  Frederic,  his  history  presents  a  course  of  wise  and  paternal 
government  which  rendered  him  an  object  of  unlimited  venen^ 
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tion  to  hia  subjects,  and  of  universal  admiration  to  his  contem- 
porariea.  It  was  interrupted  only  by  the  war  of  the  Bavarian 
sueceasion,  which  lasted  for  about  a  year,  and  in  which  he  ap- 
petred  in  the  glorious  iight  of  the  defender  of  the  liberties  of  the 
Germanic  body,  and  of  the  rights  of  its  princes,  against  the  cn- 
eroachmeDts  and  usurpations  of  the  House  of  Austria.  '*  There 
i>  DO  doubt,"  says  our  author,  « that  a  wish  to  curb  the  grasping 
power  of  his  ancient  enemy,  as  well  as  to  arrest  the  restless  am- 
bition of  the  young  emperor,  Joseph  the  Second,  influenced  him 
in  the  course  he  took ;  but  still  there  must  have  entered  into  his 
motives  much  of  the  better  feelings  of  our  nature — compassion 
for  the  oppressed,  and  indignation  at  the  oppressor — for  he  had 
personally  nothing  to  gain  in  the  war  into  which  he  plunged,  and 
from  entering  into  which,  his  age,  his  former  laurels,  and  his 
powerful  position  in  Europe,  would  have  seemed  naturally  to 
nave  exempted  bim."  There  is,  indeed,  one  blot,  and  that  of  no 
lij^t  dye,  upon  this  portion  of  his  career ;  we  allude  to  the  share 
he  took  in  the  partition  of  Poland,  for  which  the  most  subtle 
casuist  would  be  at  a  loss  to  invent  an  excuse,  save,  perhaps,  the 
preposterous  one  that  the  other  actors  in  this  scene  of  iniquity 
would  have  executed  it  at  all  events,  and  that  he  only  took  ad- 
Tantage  of  an  inevitable  evenL  But  mfiledictions  and  anathemas 
have  been  heaped  upon  the  heads  of  the  perpetrators  of  the  crime, 
of  such  vehemence,  and  in  such  quantities,  that  it  would  be  a 
wute  of  paper  to  express  more  in  relation  to  it  than  a  mere  sen- 
timent of  unqualified  reprobation. 

Amidst  all  the  cares  and  distractions  of  sovereignty,  Frederic 
did  not  intermit  his  studies  and  literary  pursuits.  At  no  period, 
if  we  may  become  a  little  mythological,  did  he  allow  himself  to 
be  so  engrossed  with  his  sacrifices  at  the  altars  of  Jupiter  and  of 
Mars,  aa  to  neglect  entirely  his  devotions  at  the  shrines  of  Mi- 
nerva and  Apollo.  Nor  was  he  an  unfavoured  worshipper  at  the 
latter,  although  he  may  appear  with  a  more  imposing  and  bloom- 
ing chaplet  in  the  temples  of  government  and  war.  His  talents 
as  a  writer  would,  we  are  confident,  have  earned  for  him  no  small 
celebrity,  even  if  segregated  from  hia  other  higher  titles  to  fame. 
The  principal  works  which  he  composed,  are  historical.  "It 
belonged  to  Csesar,"  says  Voltaire,  "  to  write  his  commentaries," 
and  thia  has  been  fully  done  by  Frederic.  The  "  History  of  my 
Ttine,"camprisingtbeaccountof  the  Silesian  wars;  the  "History 
of  the  seven  years'  warj"  the  "  Memoirs  from  the  peace  of  Hu- 
bertsbou%  1763,  to  the  end  of  the  partition  of  Poland,  1775  ;" 
and  the  ''History  of  the  war  of  Bohemia,  in  1 778 ;"  furnish  al- 
most a  complete  seriea  of  annals  with  regard  to  his  career.  Their 
merits  and  defects  are  so  nearlv  identicd,  that  the  same  observa- 
tions are  applicable  to  each.  They  were  all  composed  immediate- 
ly after  the  occurrence  of  the  transactions  they  record,  and  wear 
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such  an  aspect  of  unadulterated  truth,  that  no  one,  the  most  scep- 
tical, can  deem  them  obnoxious  to  the  sweeping  invective  of 
Walpole  against  history.  The  impartiality,  indeed,  of  Frederic, 
is  striking,  and  perhaps  the  anxious  desire  he  seems  to  have  felt 
to  he  fair  to  both  enemies  and  friends,  has  caused  him  sometimei 
tO'  be  rather  too  indiscriminately  lavish  of  praise.  His  ingenuous- 
ness in  avowing  his  own  faults,  and  his  naivet6  almost,  in  disclos- 
ing his  resolutions  and  efforts  to  profit  by  them  as  useful  lessons^ 
furnish  an  exemplary  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  the  re- 
commendation of  the  wise  man — yiC^t  ^  avrw, — ^is  e£Bcacioii8  in 
conducting  to  great  results.  We  do  not  recollect  the  case  of 
an  autobiographer,  who  has  so  completely  overcome  the  natord 
and  almost  irresistible  impulse  to  exhibit  one's  own  excellenee 
in  the  most  favourable  light  Not  a  particle  of  evidence  that  tbett 
productions  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  the  king,  is  afforded  by 
any  laudatory  allusions  to  himself.  In  fact,  the  fisuilt  is  on  tbe 
other  side ;  for  not  unfrequently,  his  merits  are  suffered  to  remaiD 
in  the  shade,  where  a  third  person  would  have  displayed  them  in 
brilliant  colours.  His  own  deeds  he  allows  to  speak  for  tfaenir 
selves,  giving  merely  a  bare  relation  of  them,  and  thus  often  doing 
himself  injustice,  as,  in  many  instances,  it  is  indispensable  far 
the  proper  appreciation  of  the  real  qualities  of  things,  to  view  tbm 
in  strong  relief.  A  literal  translation,  it  is  said,  is  not  always  Ae 
most  faithful,  and  so  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  a  simple  narrative 
does  not  invariably  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  nature  of  beHM. 

The  principal  fault  of  these  works,  is  their  tedious  minuteaeii 
of  detail,  in  matters,  even,  intrinsically  insignificant  But  tbej 
are  written  with  spirit,  contain  not  a  few  acute  and  sagacioaa  !»• 
marks,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  read  with  interest  and  advantage.— 
In  addition  to  these  volumes,  there  is  another  historical  publicfr' 
tion  of  Frederic,  which  we  have  not  yet  named :  the  Memoirs  of 
the  House  of  Brandenburgh.  It  was  the  first  work  of  the  kind 
accomplished  by  its  author,  and  in  one  laespect,  that  of  teraeDflB 
and  concision,  may  be  pronounced  the  best  His  other  piose 
works  consist  of  dissertations  and  essays  on  various  subjects^  a 
voluminous  correspondence  with  many  of  the  distinsuiahed  pe^• 
sons  of  the  day,  especially  the  famous  wits  and  phuosophera  €i 
Paris,  and  eulogies  elicited  by  the  deaths  of  relations  and  friendsL 
The  latter  he  was  wont  to  have  read  at  the  meetings  of  the  Aea- 
demy,  which  was  generally  done  by  Thiebault,  who  was  also  Ae 
individual  usually  employed  to  correct  them  beforehand. 

The  poetical  effusions  of  Frederic,  are  worthy,  in  number  it 
least,  of  their  prosaic  brethren.  Making  verses  was  a  mproi) 
felicity,  an  absolute  mania  with  him  throughout  life.  Amid  all 
the  bustle  of  the  camp,  the  hazards  of  the  march,  the  toil  of  ihe 
cabinet,  he  constantly  resorted  to  it,  to  use  his  own  words^  as 
<<  a  real  enjoyment,  a  perfect  and  delightful  relaxation."    In  hii 
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letters  oa  oearly  all  subjects,  he  is  perpetually  straying  from 
the  prose  path  in  which  he  sets  out,  into  the  flowery  meads  and 
fields  of  rhyme.  Ovid,  himself,  could  hardly  have  experienced 
greater  difficulty  than  he  did,  in  keeping  within  the  bounds  of 
unmetrical  phraseology,  and  almost  with  as  much  confidence  as 
that  exquisite  p«et,  might  he  have  said, 

Toto  HtlTCone  relicto, 

Scribere  conibtr  verba  soluta  modis) 
Sponte  nii  carmen  numens  veniebat  ad  aptot 

£t  quod  tentabun  dicere,  venut  trat. 
nie  best  of  his  offerings  to  the  Muse,  is  "  The  Art  of  War," 
which  contains  many  fine  lines,  and  several  passages  of  decided 
excellence;  but  generally  speaking,  the  quality  of  his  verse  is 
not  In  keeping  with  Its  quantity,  and  does  not  rise  much  above 
the  level  which,  according  to  the  prince  of  poetical  critics,  will 
be  immortalized  by  neither  gods,  nor  men,  nor  columns. 

We  have  thus  given,  we  believe,  an  insight  into  the  public 
ehiracter,  if  it  may  so  be  called  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  of  the 
illuatrious  subject  of  Lord  Dover's  volumes ;  and  we  may  now 
■Bjr  a  few  words  respecting  the  man  as  he  was  in  private  life. 
Voltaire  described  him,  in  his  piquant  manner,  as  resembling  a 
marble  table,  "dur  et  poll,"  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
iajustice  of  tfiis  comparison.  Without  question,  it  cannot  he  pre- 
tended that  he  was  endowed  with  very  quick  and  delicate  sensi- 
Inlitiea,  yet,  besides  the  general  tenor  of  his  conduct  in  proof  of 
the  average  goodness  of  his  disposition,  there  are  various  authen- 
tic anecdotes  on  record,  which  evince  any  thing  but  a  lack  of 
sound  and  affectionate  feeling.  The  following  extract  from  Thie- 
baolt's  "Souvenirs,"  translated  by  Lord  Dover,  in  which  the 
eontnst  between  the  king  and  his  illustrious  younger  brother 
it  ingeniously  managed,  will  convey  a  just  estimate  of  both. 


prerent  tfae  cxpr^won  of  his  face  from  being'  verj  hanh,  when  be 
while  the  priiice,  who  was  anf  thing  but  handtome,  aoon  appeared 


vcn  plewn^.  No  one  ever,  perhaps,  bad  eyes  more  lull  of  life  and  talent,  or 
win  an  exprenion  more  penetrating,  and,  at  the  aame  time,  more  agreeable,  than 
tke  fitit,  and  jet  Ihej  CBsilj  became  terrible  and  overpowering'.  The  lecond 
Iwd  ^ei,  which  almo»t  squinted,  and  at  first  tight  apneired  very  stern;  and  yet 
it  was  impoainbli;  to  bear  him  talk  for  two  minutes,  without  for^tting  this  defect. 
Tbe  elder  MWber  had  a  turn  of  mind,  which  was  easy  and  aparkling,  fiill  of 
wIEci  and  epigniM,  natuially  turned  to  gaiety  and  raillery)  but  penetrating, 
>lid,  if  the  cxpreaaion  may  be  permitted,  prophetic,  and  possesung  that  sort  of 
fincBc,  vbich  eircumvents  othera,  and  partakes  uf  the  character  of  deceit. 
Fiinee  Hcmy^  undecstandiag  waa  oT  a  aeriaus  kind,  but  without  downeas  f  he 
«M  Ibdd  of  ilhfiwiuii.  but  without  pedantiy  i  severe,  bat  irithout  tnalicc  i  deli- 
flat^  wMwutftbeiieMi  true  and  jtut,  without  banlinaa  or  aokmnityt  hiafineae 
was  OB^  pnideiic^  and  wM  confined  to  the  diacoveiy  of  that  of  otben,  in  order 
Mt  to  bie  wmwaehed  bj  tbem.  Eveijr  man  of  oMemtion  would  have  been 
ranhantnil  to  appnaeh  and  luten  tn  the  king  occanonallyi  and  would  have  ad- 
■indhiB.  Hvaijr  Baaaofbraaur  and  ftding  would  ban  witbed  to  p«M  bis  life 
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with  the  prince,  and  would  have  loved  him.  The  former  leattered  hit  intellect 
in  society  with  profusion  :  the  latter  never  failed  to  render  it  agreeable,  bv  die 
most  delicate  attentions  to  others,  and  the  most  obliging  civilities.  Both  of  them 
were  more  than  instnicted — they  were  learned :  both  had  equally  the  depth,  the 
extent,  and  the  fertility  of  genius.  They  have  both  executed  g^reat  thingi  io 
war  and  politics ;  but  the  one  performed  them,  as  if  by  inspiration,  and  the  other 
with  reflection  and  calculation.  Hence  it  has  arisen,  that  the  one  comnutted 
many  faults,  but  achieved  many  more  great  deeds;  and  Oiat  the  other,  haf* 
ing  also  done  much,  had  no  fiiults  to  reproach  himself  with.  With  regard  to 
their  failing^  the  king  might  be  reproached  with  having  too  little,  and  the 
prince  too  much,  confidence  in  others.  As  to  discretion,  tlie  king  sometiniei 
told  too  much  from  passion ;  the  prince  was  never  indiscreet,  except  about  what 
concerned  himself  personally ;  because  the  first  was  more  naturally  irritable,  and 
the  litter  was  only  frank.  Both  were  very  proud  on  particular  occasions  f-4he 
king,  when  he  thought  any  one  was  about  to  be  wanting  in  respect  to  himi  the 
prince,  when  any  one  had  actually  been  so.'  " 

To  this  we  may  add  the  following  descriptioD,  by  Dr.  Mooit^ 
of  Frederic's  personal  appearance. 

*^  '  The  King  of  Prussia  is  below  the  middle  size,  well  made^  and  remarkibff 
active  for  his  time  of  life.  He  has  become  hardy  by  exercise  and  a  laborious  lifei 
for  his  constitution  originally  seems  to  have  been  none  of  the  strongest.  His  look 
announces  spirit  and  penetration.  He  has  fine  blue  eyes ;  and,  in  my  opiiuooi  \m 
countenance,  upon  the  whole,  is  agreeable.  Some  who  have  seen  him  are  of  a  di^ 
ferent  opinion;  all  who  judge  from  his  portraits  only  must  be  so;  for  although  I  hnp 
seen  many,  which  have  a  little  resemblance  to  him,  and  some  which  have  a  gnot 
deal,  yet  none  of  them  do  him  justice.  Hi&  features  acquire  a  wonderful  dMce 
of  animation,  while  he  converses.  He  stoops  considerably,  and  inclines  his  field 
almost  constantly  to  one  side.  His  tone  of  voice  is  the  clearest  and  moat  agreeii 
ble  in  conversation  I  ever  heard.  He  speaks  a  g^at  deal  $  yet  those  who  betf 
him  regret  he  does  not  speak  a  great  deal  more.  His  observations  are  alw^i 
lively,  very  often  just ;  and  few  men  possess  the  talent  of  repartee  in  greitcr 
perfection.  He  hanlly  ever  varies  his  dress,  which  consists  of  a  blue  coat^  lined 
and  faced  with  red,  and  a  yellow  waistcoat  and  breeches.  He  always  wean  boots 
with  hussar  tops,  which  fall  in  wrinkles  about  his  ancles,  and  are  oftener  of  a 
dark  brown  than  a  black  colour.  His  hat  would  be  thought  extravanntly  lofB 
in  England,  though  it  is  of  the  size  commonly  used  by  the  Prussian  omcersof  Oh 
valry .  He  generally  wears  one  of  the  large  side  comers  over  his  forehead  and  cyv^ 
and  the  firont  cock  on  one  side.  He  wears  his  hair  cued  behind,  and  dreeeed 
with  a  single  buckle  on  each  side.  From  their  being  very  carelessly  put  up,  and 
unequally  powdered,  we  may  naturally  conclude,  that  the /mmr  has  been  gKt^f 
hurried  in  the  execution  of  his  office..  He  uses  a  very  large  g^ld  snuffbox^  tM 
lid  ornamented  with  diamonds,  and  takes  an  immoderate  quantity  ^  SpauMk 
snuff,  the  marks  of  which  very  of^en  appear  on  his  waistcoat  and  breecbeii 
These  are  also  liable  to  be  soiled  by  the  paws  of  two  or  three  Italian  greyhoandik 
which  he  often  caresses.'  " 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1785,  the  health  of  Frederic  be- 
ffan  to  give  way.  His  chief  complaint  was  gout,  and' as  he  re- 
fused to  submit  to  the  regimen  prescribed  by  the  physicians,  an4 
persisted  in  indulging  himself  with  his  accustomed  heedlessnesii 
in  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  he  grew  constantly  worse.  He  b^ 
came  dropsical,  and  suffered  intensely,  but  still  continued  wi^ 
wonderful  fortitude  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  station  in  tte 
most  punctual  and  energetic  manner.  At  length,  on  the  17th  of 
August,  1786,  he  expired,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  agej  and 
the  forty-sixth  of  his  reign,  presenting  as  impressive  an  instenee 
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u  ever  wu  o&end  of  the  force  of  Masaillon's  sublime  re0ectioa 
on  tbe  death  of  Louis  XIV. : — "  Dicu  seul  est  grand,  et  dans 
eea  demiers  moments  sur-tout  oil  il  preside  i  la  mort  dea  rois  de 
la  terre;  plus  leur  gloire  et  Icur  puissance  ont  £clat6,  plus,  en 
I'ivanouissant  alors,  elles  rendent  hommage  iL  sa  grandeur  su- 
IH^me ;  Dieu  parott  tout  ce  qu'il  est,  et  I'homme  a'est  plus  rien 
de  tout  ce  qu'il  croyoit  Stre. 


Art.  IV.— the  TARIFF  QUESTION. 

I.  New-York  Tariff  Address.— 2.  Free  Trade  Afemorial  and 
Supplement. — 3.  Debate  in  the  Senate  on  Clay's  Resolu- 
tiona.    Washington:  163S. 

Thebb  is  no  subject  which  for  years  past  has  so  greatly  agi- 
tated the  public  mind,  as  the  Tariff,  and  none  in  which  the 
destinies  of  our  country  are  more  deeply  involved.  An  extra- 
grdinary  event  in  the  history  of  nations,  is  near  at  hand.  Tlie 
payment  of  our  national  debt  will  soon  take  place,  and  with  It 
on^t  to  cease  those  exorbitant  duties  on  imports  which  have 
himerto  found  some  slight  Justification  in  the  existence  of  a  debt, 
and  the  necessity  for  its  liquidation. 

The  two  great  parties  have,  for  some  time  past,  been  arraying 
and  manhalling  their  forces,  and  the  present  session  of  Congress 
has  been  looked  to  by  all  as  the  time  when  some  definitive  ac- 
tioB  would  take  place,  which  would  fix  permanently  the  ]K>licy 
of  tbe  government  Meantime,  the  press  has  been  groaning  un- 
der evays,  pamphlets,  reports,  memorials,  expositions,  &c.,  which 
hare  b^n  produced  on  this  most  important  and  engrossing  sub- 
jeeL  Two  conventions  have  met  during  the  past  year ;  the  Free 
Tirade  and  the  Tariff  convention — the  former,  perhaps,  the  ablest 
body  which  has  met  in  this  country  since  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution ;  and  the  latter,  respectable  for  both  numbers  and 
taleots.  From  these  two  conventions,  our  political  world  has 
been  inundated  with  both  theory  and  statistics.  These  have  been 
followed  up  by  the  debate  iu  the  Senate  of  tlie  United  States, 
upon  Mr.  Clay's  resolution,  which  has  called  forth  the  finest 
tdents  of  that  able  body. 

Tliere  has  been  thus  a  vast  deal  of  valuable  matter  laid  before 
Ae  publiCf  but  in  so  diffused  and  disjointed  a  form  as  to  render 
it  IDA  peBt  measure  inaccessible  to  the  mass  of  readers ;  we  pro- 
poH^  tmnibre,  in  the  present  article,  to  ^ye  a  brief,  but  com- 
prehenaiTe  view  of  the  whole  subject,  without  whiebj  its  nut 
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and  oyerwhelming  importance  cannot  be  properly  estimated.  In 
taking  this  view,  we  shall  notice  the  several  productions  above 
mentioned,  as  they  may  respectively  bear  on  the  various  points 
falling  under  consideration. 

The  following  order  will  be  pursued. 

1st  The  general  argument  in  favour  of  free  trade  will  be 
briefly  stated. 

2d.  The  favourite  argument  of  the  Restrictionists  will  be  ex- 
amined, and  shown  to  be  unfounded. 

3d.  The  operation  of  restrictive  laws  will  be  pointed  out,  and 
shown  to  be  sectional,  especially  in  extensive  countries  like  the 
United  States,  embracing  so  great  a  diversity  of  interests. 

1.  General  argument  in  favour  of  free  trade. — ^To  attain 
the  happiness  of  which  our  nature  is  susceptible,  and  to  ward  off 
the  evils  with  which  a  mysterious  Providence  has  surrounded 
us,  are  the  great  objects  of  every  rational  being  in  his  progrea 
through  life. — <<  Pleasure  and  pain  are  our  sovereign  masters"— 
our  great  law-givers ;  from  these  spring  all  our  numerous  wanti^ 
for  u\e  gratification  of  which  we  use  our  labour,  our  skill,  and 
our  capital.  It  is  the  intensity  of  our  wants,  and  the  di£Bculbr  of 
production,  which  constitute  Uie  source  of  all  exchangeable  yauM^ 
by  giving  rise  to  consumption. 

It  is  evident,  that  if  the  hand  of  Providence  had  thrown  around 
us,  in  illimitable  abundance,  the  means  of  gratification,  so  that 
we  could  walk  abroad,  and  take  at  pleasure,  from  the  stoie- 
house  of  nature,  whatever  our  wants  required,  then  there  would 
have  been  no  exchangeable  value — no  barter — no  eommeree^ 
But  these  means  are  limited  in  quantity,  and  require  the  laboor 
of  man  for  their  perfection ;  hence  the  origin  of  value  and  of 
exchanges. 

The  governments  of  antiquity  used  frequently,  in  their  aetl 
for  action,  to  endeavour  to  counteract  the  operation  of  some  na* 
tural  wants,  and  prevent  the  growth  of  artificial  ones — but  go- 
vernments of  modern  times,  and  especially  of  our  own  countrji 
have  wisely  left  these,  (except  in  few  cases,  detrimental  to  the 
interests  of  society,)  to  individual  control,  and  have  abstained 
from  all  attempts  at  regulating  or  suppressing  them,  as  unjust^ 
and  hostile  to  individual  liberty  and  security. 

It  is  not  necessary  then,  in  this  exposition,  to  discuss  the  natuie 
of  our  wants,  with  a  view  to  determine  which  are  proper  and 
commendable,  and  which  censurable.  No  freeman  in  this  civil- 
ized age,  will  submit  to  dictation  from  government  in  this  respeet 
Without  paying  any  attention  then  to  the  propriety  or  impro- 
priety of  our  wants,  without  attempting  to  ascertain  their  relativ6 
importance,  we  will  proceed  at  once  to  a  consideration  of  the 
means  for  their  gratification,  and  the  laws  by  which  their  pro- 
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duction  ifl  regalated,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  advantages  of 
freedom  of  trade. 

When  we  cast  a  glance  at  the  complex  condition  of  our  species, 
and  reflect  that  our  wants  are  various  and  almost  infinite,  we  are 
apt  to  feel  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the  undirected  and  unassisted 
energies  of  man,  and  to  become  apprehensive  lest  some  of  our 
wants  may  go  unsupplied.  Now  let  us  inquire,  under  what  cir- 
cumstances this  supply  is  apt  to  be  most  abundant,  and  the  best 
adapted  to  our  wantis  ?  Surely,  when  each  man  is  left  to  pursue 
the  dictates  of  his  own  self-interest,  in  production  and  consump- 
tion. If  government  attempt  to  regulate  these  matters,  it  is  apt 
to  fail  entirely  in  its  object ;  or  it  oppresses  and  does  mischief 
from  ifpiorance  of  individual  concerns,  from  partiality  or  vice. 
The  individual  knows  best  his  capacity,  his  inclination,  his  skill, 
and  his  means  of  success,  and  consequently  he  needs  not  the  guar- 
dian care  of  government.  In  general,  too,  the  government  at- 
tempting to  organize  and  direct  Uie  labour  of  the  country,  violates 
the  rights  of  its  citizens ;  for  surely  there  is  no  privilege — no 
ri^t  more  dear  than  that  which  each  individual  has  in  the  direc- 
tion of  his  own  labour  and  capital.  If  a  decree  were  to  emanate 
from  the  government,  which,  like  the  laws  of  Egypt,  should  force 
every  man  to  follow  the  trade  of  his  father,  its  injustice  and  im- 

G»licy  would  excite  the  indignation  of  all,  and  yet  laws  for  pro- 
bition  and  protection  have  a  similar  bearing. 
But  how  do  we  know  that  individual  interest  will  prompt  to 
the  production  of  all  those  various  commodities  of  which  we  stand 
in  need  ?  We  know  it,  because  we  know  that  the  value  of  every 
commodity  throughout  the  whole  range  of  production  depends 
Ml  its  peculiar  adaptation  to  the  supply  of  some  one  of  our  wants 
-—that  if  deficient  in  quantity,  it  will  rise  in  exchangeable  value, 
and  then  the  interest  of  man  will  prompt  him  to  turn  his  labour 
and  capital  to  its  production,  until  its  supply  be  adequate  to  the 
demand,  and  thus  it  is  that  the  argus  eyes  of  self-interest  are  ever 
exploring  all  the  numerous  channels  of  industry,  and  presiding 
over  the  movement  of  capital  and  labour.  And  although  there 
may  be  a  few  reckless,  dissipated  individuals,  in  all  societies,  who 
lialen  not  to  its  dictates,  yet  the  history  of  all  mankind  conclu- 
nvely  shows  that  the  great  majority  are  governed  by  their  in- 
terest— that  the  desire  to  accumulate,  far  overbalances  the  dis- 
poaition  to  squander,  and  that  from  the  reisn  of  the  patriarchs 
down  to  the  present  time,  it  has  been  the  blunders,  the  follies, 
and  the  vices  of  government,  which  have  overturned  empires, 
and  not  the  dissipation  and  mismanagement  of  individuals. — 
What  then  are  we  to  think  of  the  following  assertion,  gravely 
out  fordi  by  a  Senator  of  the  United  States?  <<  It  is  now  well  un- 
oerstood,  that  the  great  secret  of  national  wealth  in  any  country, 
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consists  in  finding  profitable  employment  for  all  the  citizens  and 
subjects  of  such  country  who  arc  willing  to  labour.'**  Such  an 
assertion  as  this,  mistakes  completely  the  end  of  government, 
and  if  practised  upon,  would  lead  to  the  most  pernicious  conse- 
quences. 

If  then,  each  individual  can  best  pursue  his  own  interest  when 
let  alone,  it  necessarily  follows,  that  freedom  of  commerce  is  for 
the  public  advantage.  The  whole  must  ever  be  what  the  parts 
are — national  wealth  can  only  be  the  aggregate  of  individoil 
wealth. 

Axiomatic  as  this  truth  appears  to  be,  it  has  however  been 
objected  to,  upon  the  grounds  that  the  interest  of  the  nation,  or 
rather,  of  the  government,  may  be  opposed  to  that  of  individuals^ 
and  that  the  latter  must  yield. — ^We  deem  it  8u£Scient  to  answer, 
that  this  objection  is  despotic  in  principle,  and  subversive  of  all 
true  liberty — the  welfare  of  the  people  should  ever  be  the  polar 
star  of  the  statesman.  In  the  appropriate  language  of  the  Virgi- 
nia bill  of  rights;  <<  all  power  is  vested  in,  and  consequently  &- 
rived  from  the  people — Magistrates  are  their  trustees  and  an^ 
vants,  and  at  all  times  amenable  to  them ;  and  government  is,  €ir 
ought  to  be,  instituted  for  the  common  benefit,  protection,  and 
security  of  the  people,  nation,  or  community." 

Away  then  with  the  false  and  despotic  doctrine  of  opposition 
of  interest  between  the  government  and  the  people,  and  the  ne- 
cessity for  acquiescence  on  the  part  of  the  latter.  An  Autoent 
of  Russia,  or  a  Sultan  of  Constantinople,  who  may  look  on  his 
empire  as  a  patrimonial  possession,  may  entertain  such  notioni 
as  these,  but  they  suit  not  a  land  of  liberty  like  ours. 

So  far  wc  have  placed  the  general  argument  for  free  trade,  on 
politico-economical  grounds  alone.  We  cannot,  however,  con- 
clude this  branch  of  our  subject,  without  adverting  to  the  moral 
influence  of  this  system  on  the  world  at  large. 

Throughout  the  whole  human  family,  we  witness  the  utmost 
dependence  among  all  its  members,  from  infancy  to  manhood. 
All  the  faculties  and  desires  of  man,  announce  him  to  be  a  crea- 
ture of  relation  and  dependence ;  and  the  physical  incapacity  of 
each  one,  when  unassisted,  to  procure  for  himself  all  the  neces- 
saries and  comforts  of  life,  further  proves  this  fact— Again,  if  we 
look  to  the  difiercnt  capacities  and  adaptations  of  different  soils 
and  climates,  and  witness  the  diflerent  characters  and  ener|^ 
of  the  population  spread  over  them,  we  see  in  these  diflerenoes^ 
a  manifestation  of  the  designs  of  Providence ;  wc  are  led  at  onee 
to  the  origin  of  commerce,  and  the  striking  advantages  of  froe 
trade  are  unfolded  to  our  view. 

•  Governor  Dickinson's  Speech  on  Mr.  Clay's  retolatioiit. 
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''  Hio  wtgctCBf  iUie  veniunt  felicius  uyx ; 
Arborei  fetus  alibi,  at  que  injussa  yirescunt 
Gmnina,"  &c. 

"  CoDtinuo  baa  leges  xtema  que  federa  certis 
Imposoit  natura  locis." 

The  first  moral  advantage  flowing  from  this  mutual  intercourse 
and  freedom  of  commerce  among  nations,  so  clearly  recommend- 
ed by  nature's  works,  is  the  tendency  which  it  has  to  check  com- 
mercial jealousies  and  rivalries,  and  the  wars  and  bloodshed  con- 
seaueot  on  them. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  look  over  the  page  of  history,  and 
contemplate  the  condition  of  mankind  through  past  ages,  without 
iedings  of  shame  and  horror  at  the  blood-stained  scene.  We  are 
almost  disposed  to  yield  to  the  gloomy  doctrine  of  Hobbes,  that 
man  is  pugnacious,  and  war  is  his  natural  state ;  for  we  find  the 
annals  of  man  to  be  little  else  than  a  record  of  wars^  massacres, 
neees,  and  conquests. 

A  large  proportion  of  these  wars  which  have  desolated  the 
earth,  especially  in  modern  times,  have  arisen  from  commercial 
jealousies  and  monopolies. — They  have  been  frequently  waged 
Tor  distant  territories,  valuable  only  for  purposes  of  commerce. 
Freedom  of  trade  is  calculated  to  cut  ofl*  at  once  this  fruitful 
aource  of  war — to  create  a  mutual  dependence  and  sympathy 
among  nations — ^to  produce  a  unity  of  interest  among  them,  and 
thereby  to  bind  them  together  in  harmony  and  concord.  The 
doctrine  of  free  trade  is  the  doctrine  of  Christianity  and  of  an 
enlightened  philanthropy.  One  of  the  wisest  men  of  the  last 
century^  under  the  unfortunate  delusion  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
leatrictive  system,  exclaimed,  "  such  is  the  lot  of  humanity,  that 
the  patriotic  desire  for  one's  country's  grandeur,  is  but  the  wish 
finr  the  humiliation  of  one's  neighbours;"  that  "it  is  clearly  im- 
possible for  one  country  to  gain  except  by  the  loss  of  another," 
and  could  we  expect  peace  and  concord  among  nations,  if  each 
was  a  convert  to  this  gloomy  and  misanthropic  doctrine ;  would 
not  the  stem  mandate  of  patriotism  to  each  one  be,  hate  thy 
neighbour  as  thou  lovest  thyself,  instead  of  the  Christian  com- 
mandment? In  the  emphatic  language  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  who  has  stood  forth  upon  several  great  occasions  the 
champion  of  the  south,  sustaining  her  rights  and  her  interests, 
with  an  ability  and  a  zeal  which  have  commanded  the  admi- 
ration of  both  friends  and  opponents,  we  may  truly  say — "the 
restrictive  policy  is  founded  on  the  triumph  of  the  selfish  princi- 
ple. It  assumes  that  the  natural  position  of  nations  towards  each 
other,  is  one  of  enmity  and  rivalship,  founded  on  a  supposed  op- 
position of  interests.  The  doctrine  of  the  old  school  was  that 
what  was  gained  by  one  nation,  was  necessarily  lost  by  another."* 

•  General  Hayne's  Speech  on  Clay's  Resolutions. 
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Upon  the  free  trade  principle^  the  interests  of  nations  are  in- 
terwoven— the  prosperity  of  one  is  conducive  to  that  of  another. 
No  commercial  nation,  not  even  a  great  commercial  city  could 
be  blotted  from  the  world,  without  making  every  other  feel  and 
lament  the  void.  No  quarrel  could  arise  between  two  hoatile 
parties,  but  the  kind  mediation  of  others  would  be  offered,  to  ter- 
minate the  difference  and  restore  harmony.  Free  trade  makes 
it  the  interest  of  all  nations  to  agree,  and  it  lessens  the  occasions 
of  wars.  Thus  peace  is  truly  the  natural  state  of  the  world  vdwn 
governed  by  this  system. 

We  will  now  conclude  this  branch  of  our  subject,  by  an  allu- 
sion to  the  tendency  of  free  trade  to  diffuse  civilization  and  Chri^ 
tianity  over  the  world.  Few  have  been  the  nations  which  have 
arisen  to  power,  wealth,  and  civilization,  alone  and  unaided  bv 
others.  Let  us  look  to  the  history  of  the  world,  and  we  find  al- 
most constantly,  that  commerce  has  been  the  parent  of  civiliflh 
tion — the  merchant,  in  pursuance  of  his  interest,  has  truly  been 
the  civilizer  of  the  world.  Pure  philanthropy  and  benevoleoee 
have  done  comparatively  nothing,  and  even  the  partial  good 
which  has  been  achieved,  has  been  effected  through  the  instn- 
mentality  of  commerce. 

Look  to  Greece  and  Rome,  and  you  find  them  indebted  to 
foreign  nations  for  their  civilization.  Look  to  the  nations  of 
modern  times,  which  have  taken  the  lead  in  wealth  and  civiliB- 
tion,  and  you  find  that  they  were  indebted  to  commerce  for  their 
advancement — ^Vcnice,  Genoa,  Pisa,  Florence,  Amalfi,  Flanden^ 
the  Hanse  towns,  and  Holland,  all  owed  their  prosperity  to  com- 
merce. It  was  commerce  which  sent  forth  the  Spaniard  and  the 
Portuguese  on  those  voyages  which  perfected  the  geography  of 
the  world.  It  was  the  golden  vision  of  the  trade  to  India,  thit 
gave  rise  to  the  sublime  enterprise  of  Columbus,  and  led  to  the 
discovery  of  a  new  world.  And  if  we  should  here  be  challenged 
by  our  opponents,  to  produce  some  instances  of  the  advanti^ 
of  free  trade,  we  answer  boldly,  that  in  a  survey  of  the  hu 
of  nations,  we  ever  find  those  most  prosperous  and  civilia 
whose  commerce  was  most  unshackled.  <<A  port  on  a 
barren  island,  where  every  vessel  is  welcomed,  where  every  sel- 
ler is  at  liberty  to  sell,  and  every  buyer  to  buy,  has  more  attrac- 
tions than  the  harbour  of  the  largest  empires,  when  set  round 
with  custom-houses  and  prohibitions.  It  was  free  trade  that 
reared  the  splendours  of  Tyre  upon  a  miserable  islet — ^that  raised 
the  glories  of  Palmyra  in  the  midst  of  the  sandy  desert— thet 
built  the  marble  palaces  and  churches  of  Venice  on  the  shoals 
which  scarcely  rise  above  the  surface  of  the  Adriatic — ^that  fixed 
wealth  and  letters  on  the  frowning  rock  of  Amalfi — and  that  so 
overfilled  the  unwholesome  marshes  of  Holland,  with  riches  and 
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labitantfl,  that  the  latter  built  their  fine  cities  on  piles,  and  en- 
Miched  on  the  domain  of  the  ocean. '^* 

'<  Switzerland  is  one  of  the  European  countries  to  which  the 
trietiTe  system  has  not  extended,  and  is,  nevertheless,  that 
liehy  in  proportion  to  her  population,  is  next  to  England,  the 
t  aumufacturing  country  in  Europe." — Exposed  like  her,  to 
\  Hune  revulsions  and  to  periods  of  distress,  when  the  channels 
nperabundant  manufactured  products  are  obstructed,  Switzer- 
Af  unprotected  by  any  duties  whatever  on  foreign  merchan- 
By  bende  certain  branches  belonging  particularly  to  her,  rivals 
jduid  in  the  cotton,  and  France  in  the  silk  manufactures.! 
We  will  not  pursue  further,  the  general  argument  in  favour 
free  trade,  but  proceed  at  once  to  the  second  branch  of  our 
geety  where  we  shall  have  frequent  opportunities  of  illustrating 
nan  tally. 

U  Examination  of  some  of  the  arguments  most  relied  on  by 
I  Beetrictionists. 

[Jnder  this  head,  we  will  at  once  notice  the  ar^ment  which 
me  to  be  most  popular — one  which  has  perhaps  mduced  more 
wms  to  embrace  the  principles  of  the  American  system  than 
r  other.  That  the  fret  trade  system  would  be  most  advan- 
^eous  to  the  whole  world  and  to  each  nation^  if  all  wotM 
yf  it;  but  when  one  nation  deviates,  and  commences  the 
r  4^restrictiony  others  must  follow  the  example — that  when 
^products  are  excluded  from^  or  burdened  with  heavy  du- 
r  k^  foreign  ports,  our  self  protecting  energies  must  be  call- 
nUo  action  to  u>ard  off  the  blow,  thus  aimed  at  ourpros- 
Hjf.  This  is  an  argument  of  the  utmost  importance,  because  it 
teeeds  on  premises  which  all  must  admit,  and  because  we  think 
nqr  be  shown,  with  almost  the  undeniable  conclusiveness  of 
nmitration,  that  those  very  premises  are  at  war  with  the  con* 
■km  of  the  restrictionists — ^Why  are  the  restrictionists  obliged 
idmit  that  universal  free  trade  would  be  advantageous  to  the 
ole  World?  Because  if  they  deny  this,  there  is  no  limitation 
ich  can  be  given  to  the  reasoning — ^for  if  free  trade  between 
MMif  10  not  advantageous,  it  may  not  be  so  among  large  sections 
tlie  0tme  country — ^it  mi^ht  not  be  so  amons  different  coun- 
1%  and  even  among  individuals.  This  would  indeed  be  a  start- 
g  eonclusion ;  one  that  would  fix  a  custom-house  on  the  bank 
BVefy  river,  and  on  every  county  line — one,  in  fine,  which 
■U  inake  man  a  solitary  wanderer  on  the  earth.  We  all  agree 
a  Uttft  universal  freedom  of  commerce  is  for  the  good  of  all. 
fir  let  us  ask,  why  is  universal  free  trade  advantageous?  There 
me  answer,  and  but  one  alone,  which  can  be  given  to  this 


^  on  Free  Trade,  published  in  Banner  of  the  Constitution. 

limnrial  of  Ftee  Tnde  Conyention,  page  24. 
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question.  We  challenge  the  production  of  another.  Difiisrent< 
tries,  and  different  sections  of  the  same  countryi  have  diflfer— t 
physical  and  moral  adaptations  and  capabilities ;  each  flourubav 
to  the  greatest  extent  when  left  to  the  exclusiFe  parmt^mt 
those  occupations  and  trades  best  befitting  its  climate,  soilf  itm 
the  character  of  its  inhabitants.    Univenud  free  trade  prodow 
this  result    Under  this  system  the  surplus  of  each  is  exchaagil 
for  the  surplus  of  others,  and  thus  each  enjoys  the  flpMtert  jmH^ 
ble  amount  of  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life. 
nation  then,  by  unwise  laws,  intercepts  this  general  fi 
trade,  it  will  still  be  better,  on  precisely  the  same  principlefl^ 
all  the  rest  should  enjoy  as  much  commerce  as  possibley  by 
ing  the  nearest  approaches  to  free  trade. — If  the  whole  be  a 
ing,  its  parts  must  be,  and  if  a  part  be  taken  from  ua,  it  i 
reason  why  the  remainder  should  be  cast  away  likewise, 
we  wish  to  be  perfectly  understood  on  this  point,  and  will 
fore  illustrate  by  an  example.    Let  us  suppose  the  relative 
tations  and  capacities  of  England  and  America  to  be  suchy 
the  former  can  manufacture  woollen  goods,  and  with  these 
from  the  United  States,  double  the  quantity  of  raw  cottoDy 
she  could  raise  with  the  same  labour  at  home ;  and  that  din^^  - j 
the  reverse  is  tlie  case  with  the  latter;  by  raising  cottony wj 
United  States  can  procure  twice  as  many  woollens  as  cooHw , 
produced  at  home  with  the  same  labour  directly  empla 
these  productions.    Now  all  will  readily  acknowledge  the 
tage  of  perfect  freedom  of  trade  between  these  two  coun 
those  commodities.  In  what  consists  the  advantages  of  this 
there  is  but  one  answer.    Eachj  through  the  medium  of 
merce,  obtains  the  commodity  it  does  not  directly  prodaee^tt 
per  cent  cheaper  than  it  would  be  raised  at  home.    Now  if  dm 
of  these  countries,  say  England,  commences  the  war  of  nsltf 
tion,  and  imposes  such  duties  on  our  cottons,  that  the  SIR 
amount  will  only  purchase  woollens  which  would  require  iC 
and  a  half  times  the  labour  to  produce  them  direcdy,  mostK 
trade  be  abandoned  because  of  the  unwise  policy  of  £ng|lii|| 
surely  not — we  still  get  our  woollens  25  per  cent  cheaper  ttp 
we  can  produce  them  at  home,  and  consequently,  it  is  our  inte^ 
to  keep  up  this  trade  for  precisely  the  same  reason  as  when 
trade  was  free  on  both  sides.    Suppose  England  should 
system  still  further,  and  lay  duties  which  would  make 
15  per  cent  dearer ;  still  would  it  be  to  our  interest  to  trade 
her,  and  that  for  the  same  reason,  as  when  the  trade  was  ~ 
both  sides.    Suppose  she  goes  still  further,  and  raises  the 
so  high,  as  to  make  the  woollens  come  50  per  cent  dearer ;  L 
it  would  be  matter  of  indifference,  whether  we  produced  tL^ 
directly,  or  purchased  them  with  cottons ;  push  the  duties  bejpd 
this,  and  immediately  we  should  begin  to  manu£acturey  andte 
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the  world,  and  if  in  any  particular  nation  they  accumulate  be- 
yond the  demand  of  the  country,  they  depreciate  in  value,  ild 
therefore  the  redundant  portion  is  an  unproductive  capital,  wti 
if  there  is  no  impediment,  will  and  ought  to  seek  a  foreioi  dnr 
ket.  If  on  the  contrar}',  their  quantity  should  not  be  adecnA 
to  the  functions  of  circulation,  their  value  \vouId  rise,  and  ulh 
rise  were  5  per  cent.,  all  experience  has  proved  that  imnM 
gulations  on  the  part  of  other  nations  will  prevent  their  inllR 
There  are  no  commodities  more  subject  to  the  great  laws  of  tUfl 
than  the  precious  metals,  none  whose  value  is  more  nearly  iqm 
ized  over  the  world,  and  whose  accumulation  in  the  state  reqita 
less  attention  from  the  statesman.  ^i 

This  much  being  premised  about  the  nature  and  functioifi 
the  metals,  it  is  easy  to  answer  all  those  arguments  of  tlMffl 
strictionists  based  on  the  assertion  thai  certain  nations  r^§ 
most  if  not  all  of  our  native  commoditiesj  and  conseqtMtk 
with  IhesCf  we  should  cease  to  trade,  because  the  trade  can  sm 
he  supported  hy  an  exportation  of  the  precious  inetals.  'Wi 
have  shown  above,  that  if  a  particular  nation,  say  England,  refiM 
to  take  any  thing  but  gold  and  silver,  and  by  our  native  comill 
dities  we  can  procure  these  from  other  countries,  and  with  tM 
obtain  more  manufactures  than  we  could  produce  at  hoiDfr'# 
rectly,  then  is  this  indirect  trade  beneficial,  for  precisely  thefllll 
reason  that  universal  free  trade  is!  But  suppose  all  natilpi 
should  refuse  to  take  our  commodities — then  it  is  evident  4M 
we  could  not  import,  for  we  should  thereby  be  drained  of  a^ 
tion  of  our  specie,  and  the  remainder  would  so  speedily  rilM 
value,  as  to  prevent  its  eiilux,  and  thus  would  the  prohibitoi| 
laws  of  other  nations,  as  ciTectually  prevent  the  ingress  of  fOrtfp 
commodities  and  the  efflux  of  our  specie,  as  if  we  had  pQkctf 
requisition  all  the  resources  of  legislative  enactment.  **• ' 

So  appropriate  an  application  may  be  readily  made  of  thliC 
principles  to  the  Corn  Laws  of  England,  that  we  cannot  forki» 
tlie  application  even  in  this  general  exposition.  //  is  said  Qf^ 
Britain  will  take  only  our  cottony  tobacco^  aiid  rice,  andtti^ 
sequentlyy  we  ought  to  refuse  her  manufactureSj  unless  tif 
will  consent  to  take  all  our  staples.  Now  granting  the  yaf^ 
ses  asserted  in  this  argument,  tlie  conclusion  does  not  toil0^' 
It  does  not  follow  that  it  is  expedient  for  us  to  refuse  her  mtf^ 
factures ;  on  the  contrary,  we  should  admit  them  sHllj  and|f* 
cisely  for  the  same  reason  we  would  admit  them,  when  w 
was  perfectly  free.  Thus,  when  there  is  perfect  freedomyij 
United  States,  we  will  suppose,  get  manufactures  from  GreatBn 
tain,  by  reason  of  all  their  agricultural  staples,  including  eiH< 
wheat,  tobacco,  rice,  cotton,  &c. ,  50  per  cent,  cheaper  than  llM 
can  be  directly  produced  in  this  country.  But  Great  Briti 
closes  her  ports  against  the  two  former,  and  tlio  consequence ; 
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get  our  manufactures  by  the  three  latter,  only  25  per  cent 
dMtper  than  we  can  raise  them  at  home.    Now  can  any  man 
MKrt  the  advantage  of  the  free  trade  between  the  two  countries, 
and  not  acknowledge  the  advantage  of  the  trade,  when  partially 
mCrieted?  the  principle  is  precisely  the  same,  the  only  difference 
if  in  the  degree  of  benefit.    But  again  it  may  be  most  justly 
tMwered,  ^^  that  the  state  which  suffers  most  from  the  restrictions 
nations  on  its  products,  asks  for  no  special  protection, 
jinia  is  a  great  wheat-growing,  and  the  first  tobacco-growing 
fliite.    The  foreign  restrictions  operate  in  a  far  greater  degree  on 
tobacco,  than  on  any  other  articles,  without  excepting  bread  stuffs ; 
tiiere  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  consumption  of  tobacco  in  France 
ad  England  would  be  double  or  treble  of  what  it  now  is,  was 
tiree  trade  in  that  article,  with  moderate  duties,  consistent  with 
%mr  policy."*    Now  surely,  if  Virginia,  the  state  most  injured 
If  the  restrictive  policy  of  other  nations,  does  not  call  for  rctali- 
'tey  measures,  there  can  be  no  reason  why  others  should. 
'  But,  say  the  restrictionists,  England,  by  admitting  only  a 
'fim  qfour  staplesj  benefits  one  portion  of  our  country  alone, 
md  consequently,  this  partial  operation  of  her  policy  should 
heounteracted  by  our  government.    To  this  we  answer,  that 
IKh  nation  has  the  perfect  right  to  regulate  its  own  commerce; 
liit  if  an  advantage  thereby  shall  incidentally  accrue  to  a  portion 
^ift  foreign  country,  the  residue  of  the  country  have  no  right  to 
•^innplain,  or  to  deprive  the  favoured  portion  of  its  advantage. 
*Bst  it  is  not  true,  that  England,  by  receiving  our  cotton,  rice, 
'  tohieco,  and  lumber,  favours  the  south,  and  injures  the  north  and 
iVMt;  on  the  contrary,  all  are  benefited.    <<  In  consequence  of  the 
Wket  furnished  by  Great  Britain  for  these  articles,  the  northern 
inl  middle  states  devote  themselves  more  exclusively  to  the 
ninng  of  them,  and  neglect  the  culture  of  corn  and  wheat,  to 
wkieh  their  lands  are  better  adapted  than  the  northern  lands, 
lid  thus  they  either  furnish  a  market  for  the  corn-growing  states, 
Wit  any  rate,  do  not  compete  with  them  as  much  as  they  other- 
Wiie  would  do.    In  this  way  do  we  find  the  various  branches  of 
Me  and  business  ever  linked  together  in  all  their  various  rami- 
wtiona.    Let  us  suppose  for  a  moment  that  Great  Britain  fur- 
ttiied  no  market  for  our  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco.    South  Caro- 
Hbi,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  &c.,  would  raise  corn,  wheat, 
kogi^  and  cattle ;  they  would  now  compete  with  the  northern  and 
ivtttem  states.    The  middle  states  would  stop  the  cultivation  of 
tofaaceo,  and  produce  more  corn,  wheat,  hogs,  mules,  &c.,  and 
(bus  with  the  stopping  of  our  foreign  trade  so  erroneously  sup- 
posed hostile  to  certain  of  our  great  interests,  would  in  a  measure 
'  the  trade  between  the  western,  middle,  and  southern  states. 

*  Free  I'radc  Meniorial,  p.  24. 
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We  would  no  longer  sec  those  immense  droves  of  hogs,  horses, 
mules,  &c.,  coming  from  the  west  and  disappearing  in  the  great 
market  of  the  east  and  the  south."*  Paradoxical  as  it  may  appear, 
it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  the  trade  between  England  and  our 
Atlantic  states  is  in  fact  the  cause  of  the  trade  between  the  latter 
and  the  western  states.  How  strong  an  argument  is  this,  ad- 
dressed to  the  interest  of  the  west,  against  joining  in  any  combi- 
nation which  may  by  possibility  produce  a  loss  or  even  contrac- 
tion of  the  foreign  market  for  any  of  the  great  staples  of  the 
south! 

Thus  wc  hope  it  has  been  conclusively  shown,  that  an  admi^ 
sion  by  our  adversaries  of  the  advantages  of  universal  free  trade, 
must  necessarily  proceed  upon  principles,  whidh  equally  prove 
the  impolicy  of  restrictive  measures  adopted  under  the  pretext 
of  retaliation.    The  committee  who  drafted  the  New-York  tarif 
address,  seem  to  have  been  aware  of  the  conclusion  which  inevi- 
tably flows  from  the  admission  of  the  advantage  of  universal  free 
trade,  and  they  saw  the  necessity  of  fixing  some  limits  to  their 
reasoning ;  accordingly,  they  adopted  a  middle  course,  which  ii 
equally  at  war  with  philosophy  and  common  sense.    They  svr 
— <<  as  a  municipal  principle,  there  is  no  question  of  the  great  a^ 
vantages  of  free  trade.    The  United  States,  in  their  coasting  trade 
and  domestic  exchanges,  afibrd  the  most  striking  illustration  of 
them  ever  witnessed — but  as  between  foreign  nations  there  is  no 
free  trade — there  never  was — there  never  can  be.    It  would  con- 
travene the  arrangements  of  Providence,  which  distribute  maiH 
kind  into  dificrcnt  communities,  separated  originally  by  confusion 
of  tongues,  and  prevented  from  all  rushing  together  into  the  most 
favoured  latitudes,  by  local  attachments,  and  foreign  antipathieSy 
which  are  the  gems  of  national  preservation,  by  means  of  national 
emulation."    Now  wc  assert  there  is  not  the  slightest  foundatfon 
for  the  distinction  which  is  here  attempted  to  be  established. 
Wc  defy  any  logician  to  give  any  reason  for  free  trade  among 
the  several  states  of  our  Union,  which  would  not  equally  apply 
to  free  trade  among  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.    We  have  all  the 
variety  of  climate,  and  dificrence  of  soil,  which  are  to  be  found  in 
Europe,  and  at  some  future  day,  too,  these  states  may  contain  a 
population  equal  to  that  of  all  Europe,  and  how,  let  us  ask,  ean 
perfect  free  trade  be  advantageous  in  the  American  system,  and 
not  in  the  European.    The  acknowledgment  of  the  benefits  of 
free  trade  in  our  system,  therefore,  must  necessarily  amount  to  a 
recognition  of  the  advantages  over  the  whole  world  if  all  nations 
would  adopt  it,  and  with  this  single  admission  on  the  part  of  our 
opponents,  we  have  endeavoured  to  demonstrate  the  impolicy  of 
the  whole  restrictive  system. 

*  See  Dew's  Lectures.  Lect.  5,  page  83. 
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The  next  &r|!;ument  which  wc  shall  notice  as  being  much  relied 
oDj  is,  that  although  the  establishment  of  domestic  manufac- 
/tfW  nuiy  be  a  presefit  evil  to  the  country  in  consequence  of 
the  rise  inpriccj  yet  so  soon  as  they  are  well  establishedy  do- 
fnistic  competition  will  be  sure  to  bring  down  the  price  to 
ff  fnimmumf  and  the  commodities  will  become  permanently 
cheaper  than  be/ore.    To  this  I  would  in  the  first  place  answer, 
thit  even  supposing  the  argument  to  be  based  on  correct  pre- 
oiiflesy  it  yet  admits  the  present  generation  to  be  burthcncd  for 
the  benefit  of  posterity,  a  course  of  policy  very  questionable,  and 
to  be  always  avoided,  except  where  the  remote  good  effects  are 
grett  and  undeniable.    But  in  these  cases,  upon  whose  evidence 
do  you  rely,  or  can  you  rely,  but  on  that  of  the  manufacturers 
themselves,  persons  more  than  all  others  interested  in  deceiving 
yoa.    <^  Persons  whose  evidence,''  says  the  able  and  erudite  pre- 
sident of  South  Carolina  college,  <<  would  be  rejected  in  any  court 
^justice,  as  unworthy  of  credit,  owing  to  the  strong  bias  of  self- 
Uterest  under  which  it  is  given."    We  will  here  introduce  an 
^Qecdote,  from  the  interesting  speech  of  Mr.  Tyler,  which  occur- 
>^  in  the  committee  of  finance.     "  When  we  came  to  the  article 
of  negro  clothing,''  says  he,  <^  the  venerable  chairman,  Mr.  Smith, 
proposed  a  reduction  of  the  duty  to  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem.    I 
inquired  whether  any  negro  clothing  was  manufactured  in  the 
United  States,  and  was  answered  that  nothing  specifically  such 
^^^•8  made ;  I  urged  then  a  total  abolition  of  the  duty,  represented 
tbat  it  would  be  kindly  taken  by  the  south,  and  would  go  far  to 
^MoUce  harmony.    I  was  answered  by  the  senator  from  New- 
^ork,  (Mr.  Marcy)  that  there  was  a  manufacturer  in  the  city  of 
^ew-York,  with  whom  he  had  conversed  on  that  subject,  and  from 
l^im  he  had  learnt  that  he  was  about  to  manufacture  something 
^Ut  of  coarse  cotton  to  answer  the  purpose,  and  that  he  had  sam- 
ples of  the  intended  manufacture  with  him.    I  desired  that  they 
*^ight  be  shown  to  me.    And  here  they  arc  sir ;  I  desire  the 
^^itttors  to  examine  for  themselves,  and  to  say  whether  this  mere 
koliday  stuff,  not  fit  even  to  be  worn  on  a  holiday,  in  the  month 
^f  November,  would  be  accepted  by  them  as  a  substitute  for  the 
^OBe,  thick,  warm  article  which  was  formerly  imported,  and  in 
^hich  the  labourers  of  the  south  were  formerly  clothed. — I  say 
formerly,  for  the  importation  has  ceased  because  of  the  high  duty 
System.    The  landholder  of  the  south  is  subjected  to  the  neces- 
^ty  of  procuring  any  thing  he  can  pick  up,  in  order  to  clothe  his 
^Uves ;  and  now  we  are  to  be  put  off  with  this  miserable  substi- 
^te  to  some  distant  day,  when  this  about  to  be  manufactured 
^ticle  shall  come  to  be  manufactured.    Sir,  said  Mr.  Tyler,  I 
^^  not  choleric  or  rash,  but  I  confess  I  experience  none  of  the 
^^Bt  quiet  and  peaceable  sensations,  when  1  am  told  that  wc  are 
^  be  denied  the  abolition  of  a  duty  on  a  necessary  article,  becau 
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some  man  in  New- York  may  have  taken  it  into  his  head  to  spe- 
culate on  our  necessities."* 

Wc  totally  deny,  however,  the  premises  assumed  by  those 
who  look  forward  to  a  speedy  and  permanent  cheapening  of  the 
commodity  from  domestic  consumption,  and  that,  because  we 
know  the  price  of  manufactures  to  be  dependant  on  causes  which 
cannot  be  speedily  and  favourably  effected  by  legislative  enact- 
ment.   The  price  of  every  manufacture  depends  upon — first,  the 
price  of  the  raw  material ;  secondly,  the  wages  paid  the  labourer; 
and  thirdly,  the  profits  accruing  to  the  capitalist    This  is  an 
axiom  of  undeniable  truth.    Now,  each  one  of  those  ingredients 
of  value  will  be  found,  on  reflection,  to  be  but  slowly  and  gra- 
dually affected  by  the  progress  of  society ;  the  raw  material  will 
perhaps  be  generally  cheaper  in  a  new,  fertile,  and  sparsely  popu- 
lated country,  though  there  arc  many  exceptions;  and  it  will 
gradually  grow  dearer  and  dearer,  in  proportion  to  the  progretf 
of  society  and  the  cultivation  of  poor  lands,  or  the  extension  of 
cultivation  on  the  same,  with  diminished  returns.    Wages  and 
profits  depend  on  the  density  of  population  and  the  accumulation 
of  capital,  in  proportion  to  the  demand  for  labour  and  the  chan- 
nels of  profitable  investment  Both  of  these  are  generally  highest 
in  new  countries  with  a  sparse  population  and  fertile  soil,  and  are 
slowly  lowered  as  population  advances  and  capital  accumulatesL 
Now  it  will  be  found,  that  wages  and  profits  constitute,  in  most 
manufactured  articles,  much  the  largest  portion  of  the  price;  so 
that  one  nation  may  frequently  manufacture  cheaper  than  an- 
other, even  if  that  other  should  obtain  the  raw  material  for 
nothing.  We  are  now  prepared  to  say  to  what  point,  and  to  what 
point  alone,  domestic  competition  will  bring  down  the  price  of 
the  manufacture  permanently.    It  can  only  be  to  that  point 
which  will  pay  the  price  of  the  raw  material,  wages,  and  profits 
at  their  average  or  natural  rates.    Let  us  suppose,  e.  g.  that  the 
difference  between  the  cost  of  producing  a  given  article,  say  a 
yard  of  cloth,  is  50  per  cent,  less  in  Great  Britain  than  here,  with 
even  the  cost  of  freight,  &c.,  added ;  then  if  you  lay  a  duty  of 
100  per  cent  on  the  article,  throwing  out  of  view  the  operations 
of  the  smuggler,  domestic  competition  might  keep  it  from  risinc 
permanently  more  than  50  per  cent. ;  but  beyond  this  it  coala 
not  act,  because  the  manufacture  would  be  unprofitable,  and  no 
competition  will  cause  the  continuance  of  a  losing  business  in 
society.    He  then  who  trusts  to  domestic  competition  to  bring 
down  the  price  of  manufactures  below  the  point  above  desig- 
nated, will  ever  be  disappointed. 

*<  Rusticus  expectat,  dum  defluat  amnis 
At  ille  labitur,  et  labctur." 

•  Tyler's  Speech  in  Uic  Senate  on  Clay's  lleBoliitions  page  23. 
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<*  WhcDy  then,"  (let  us  ask  again,  in  the  language  of  the  sena- 
tor from  Virginia,  who  has  so  ably  and  eloquently  sustained  tlie 
reputation  of  the  old  dominion,  in  the  late  debate  in  the  senate,) 
"will  the  anticipations  of  the  friends  of  the  tariff  bo  realized,  and 
an  equality  of  price  be  established  between  the  fabrics  of  this 
country  and  foreign  fabrics?  The  answer  must  be,  when  we 
shall  have  obtained  a  maximum  of  population  equal  to  that  of 
England.  Then,  and  then  only,  will  this  end  be  brought  about. 
Run  the  contrast,  Mr.  President,  between  the  two  countries.  Go 
with  me  to  the  map  of  tliis  Union  and  its  territories,  and  tell 
m^  when,  in  the  current  of  time,  our  population  will  become  as 
dense  as  that  of  England — when  shall  our  countless  wildernesses 
be  threaded?  The  tide  of  population  has  not  yet  reached  the 
foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains;  and  when  shall  arrive  the  time 
when  it  shall  overcome  those  mountains,  and  tlow  to  the  shores 
of  the  mighty  Pacific?  Here  is  spread  out  before  us  a  region  capa- 
ble of  containing  a  ]>opulation  of  200,000,000  of  souls,  at  which 
distant  and  unascertainable  dav,  labour  will  be  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  taking  the  wages  which  it  now  breathes  on  in  Eu- 
rope."* 

Our  own  system  has  well  demonstrated  the  soundness  of  the 
above  reasoning.  A  protective  system  has  been  virtually  in  oj)e- 
lation  since  1807,  and  during  the  whole  of  tliis  time,  the  manu- 
facturers have  been  crying  out  for  help,  for  protection  against 
the  cheap  goods  of  Europe ;  and  there  are  scarcely  any  articles 
now  manufactured  in  the  country,  upon  which  they  arc  willing 
to  allow  a  reduction  of  duties.  How,  then,  we  may  well  ask, 
with  these  facts  before  them,  can  the  restrictionists  persist  in 
the  unfounded  and  unphilosophical  belief,  that  in  a  few  years 
after  the  complete  establishment  of  a  manufacture,  we  may  ex- 

*  Mr.  Tyler's  Speech,  page  24.  In  the  adtbcssof  the  New-York  TariflT Conven- 
tion, and  in  most  of  the  cssavs  and  speeches  which  have  appeared  in  favour  of  the 
rcftrictive  8}*stem,  great  rehance  seems  to  be  placed  on  the  celebrated  report  of 
Alexander  Hamilton  on  manufactures.  Now  it  seems  to  us  perfectly  clear,  from 
an  attentive  perusal  of  tliat  document,  that  Mr.  11.  was  misled  by  not  attend iiif; 
■ufiiciently  to  the  elements  of  the  cost  of  production,  and  the  slowness  with 
which  they  change  in  the  pmgress  of  society.  He  was  unwarily  led  to  tlic  con- 
dunon,  that  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  producing  manufactures  here 
and  elsewhere,  must  be  very  small ;  and  consequently,  tliat  a  light  protective 
duty  would  be  aufficient,  with  but  little  temporal*)'  pressure  upon  the  various 
chaes  of  sodety,  to  put  our  establishments  on  a  footing  of  perfect  ecjuality  with 
those  abroad.  Accordingly  we  find  7  and  10  per  cent,  among  the  highest  pro- 
teethre  duties  recommended  in  the  report.  Mr.  Hamilton  would  no  doubt  have 
been  startled  by  duties  ranging  from  25  to  200  per  cent.  We  think  it  then  per- 
feetly  fair  to  conclude,  that  he  could  never  liave  been  a  restrictionist  of  the 
modem  school ;  and  that  were  he  alive  now,  and  to  see  the  ruinous  and  ini(|ui- 
tous  extent  to  which  the  system  has  actually  been  pushed  in  our  countr>',  he 
would  acknowledge  his  error,  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  sacrifice  necessary  fur 
protection,  and  that  he  would  no  doubt  be  amongst  the  ablest  and  most  decisive 
niends  of  free  trade— and  th'is  we  infer  from  the  report  itself. 
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]  whttii  wc  cnii  pmduoc  as  chenp  ft.<i  foreif^ners.  ItL  T^ 
Iht-  abtindanee  qf  foreign  capitai  may  crush  our  in/an/  esfy- 
Mtshmenls,  and  then  the  price  nffurrign  vianu/ucturcs  teltt 
rise;  and  2d.  Tlhat  /here  is  apr^udice  cxialtug  a^uiiisl  tht  da- 
mtsfie  fabric,  ifhirh  has  been  estimufe^i  as  high  as  25  pc^  cent. 

Now  ihis  overdirow  of  our  mitnufaiUun:^  hj  Ihe  MinerTOB 
cnpita)  of  rorclgacn,  must  either  he  iotcntioiial  or  ool.  1/  uibnt- 
lional,  it  must  <;itli<:r  he  by  noDCCrl  amung  all  tliu  maiiuricturcn, 
or  by  iDdiridual  sacrifice.  A  concert  among  all  the  maQUfarCtHr' 
cnoFIi^tirope  coitid  tint  poMibly  take  place-  Xo  one  who  koom 
aoy  thing  of  trade  will  assert  tJiia.  The  injury  couM  nui  anie 
from  inifn-idual  wcrifice,  volualarily  matte,  for  what  maaiUafr 
lUfer  would  he  co  j)Rrfcctty  xi/lj/  as  lo  aUem])t  to  hrcak  datrn 
American  rnHnnractures  by  bis  own  niia;  an  act  of  tltls  kind 
would  be  ai*  fuoli^h,  an  if  h  landlord  of  Eii|;1and  ihutiM  ^vo  itt 
hh  whole  estate  towards  the  payment  of  the  national  debt,  tri^ 
the  hope  ofbeing  relieved  from  taxes  the  remainder  of  hiii  li^ 

If  then  our  establishments  are  likely  to  be  crushed,  it  iq^ 
arise  from  the  fluctuations  of  commerce,  and  be  unintentional  cA 
[lie  part  of  foreign  miinufactiirers.  U  it  right,  is  it  jnnl,  let  n 
aak,  to  defend  any  classes  of  society,  at  the  expense  uf  uDuiR, 
from  these  occasional  fluctuations  of  commerce?  Arc  not  alt  llie 
tnuicM  of  nociety  llabl(>  to  this  fluctualion,  mid  midit  ihcy  Ditt 
all  claim,  witli  eC|U3l  propriety,  Uiis  interforencoof  the  |£Qrer{^ 
mcnt? 

But  it  is  said  manufactures  uiHl  riw.  so  soon  as  our  alp- 
Mishmenls  are  hrohcn  down.  Tliia  assertion  goes  upon  the  »ib> 
position,  thai  competition  with  our  manuracturers  TCftuIatcs  tte 
price  of  foreign  goods.  This  is  not  the  case.  If  manufnctiinu 
profits  in  Europe  rise  beyond  tlic  ordinary  Icivel  of  profitH,  uuw 
capiUl  and  labour  would  soon  seek  an  employmtjul  no  ail>'mi- 
tagcouM,  and  thus  the  profits  would  be  reduced.  And  lhl.t  fVOUM 
be  the  surest  guaranlet^  which  we  could  powibly  have  against  k^ 
permanent  rise  in  manufactures. 

But  tltene  lluclitalioDi!!  tire  generally  occR:iIoni.'d  by  a  helief  tKit 
government  is  about  to  meddle  witli  tlie  external  romnicrcu  uf 
the  country ;  and  tlius  arc  the  merchants  frumiODtly  disposed^  lo 
the  R)irit  of  s{>ceulation,  to  import  more  goods  than  the  caiiofay 
requires.  It  is  the  system  of  protection  itself  which  produces  Ac 
very  evil  complained  of. 

IM.  us  now  examine  the  second  r«aBoii,  that  that  w  apn^' 
dice  (tgnitisf  the  domestic  fabric.  If  such  predilection  (or  dHjt 
foreign  fabric  do  exist,  is  it  not  probable  there  tf  come  rcwDp 
for  it?  And  who,  let  us  ask,  should  be  allowed  to  judgw  in  tlj  — 
matters,  but  tbv  consumer  himself.^'    And  bcsidvs  all  thid,< 
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not  the  foreign  cloths  be  so  well  imitated  by  our  manufacturers, 
as  to  escape  the  scrutiny  of  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  the  pur- 
chasers? 

But  the  advocates  of  protection  say,  the  fact  is  certairij  goods 
qfall  descriptions  have  fallen  since  1816.  And  so  we  are  ready 
to  admit;  but  we  can  assien  ample  cause  for  the  fall— causes 
which  would  have  produced  much  greater  reduction  of  prices, 
bat  for  the  tariff.  The  mines  of  South  America  have,  for  the 
last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  produced  a  diminished  supply  of  the  pre- 
eioua  metals ;  this  has  caused  a  general  appreciation  of  the  circu- 
ladtag  medium  throughout  the  world,  and  of  course  a  reduction 
of  prices.  An  unsound  and  redundant  currency  has  been  con- 
Twted  into  a  sound  one,  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  our  country ; 
J^oe  the  appreciation  of  the  metals  still  further  in  the  United 
Blites.  The  raw  material  has  grown  cheaper,  wages  of  labour 
and  profits  of  capital  have  fallen,  and  lastly,  the  introduction  and 
immense  improvement  of  labour-saving  machinery,  have  con- 
tributed still  more  powerfully  to  lower  prices.*  These  are  the 
cadses,  and  not  the  tariff.  Has  not  the  fall  in  manufactures  been 
:  general  throughout  the  world?  and  surely  our  tariff  cannot  have 
produced  this  effect  Have  not  all  kinds  of  property  fallen  in 
diis  country  ?  Lands,  houses,  negroes,  &c. ;  and  will  the  tariffites 
aayy  that  the  fall  here  was  occasioned  by  the  tariff?  This,  how- 
ever, they  may  say,  with  infinitely  more  truth,  than  that  the  fall 
in  manufactures  was  caused  by  it  For  we  find,  on  inquiry,  that 
the  fall  in  manufactures  here,  has  not  corresponded  with  the  fall 
abroad. 

To  account  for  this  universal  fall  in  the  price  of  manufactures, 
has  been  extremely  puzzling  to  the  restrictionists.  For  some 
time  they  endeavoured  to  shut  their  eyes  against  it,  and  look  to 
the  home  markets  alone,  but  << truth  is  mighty  and  will  prevail. '^ 
Tlie  fact  has  been  unequivocally  and  unanswerably  proven.  All 
now  admit  the  universal  fall  in  prices.  It  was  distinctly  acknow- 
ledged by  the  leading  tariff  men  in  the  Senate  during  the  late  de- 
4Mite,  and  by  none  more  unequivocally  than  by  Mr.  Clay.  It  has 
.»€onflequently  become  necessary  to  explain  it  upon  their  principles, 

I. 

*  We  ihall  pan  orer  here  the  argument  in  favour  of  protection,  baaed  on  the 
auppdsed  adfmnta^  arising  from  tne  u^e  of  labour-saving  machinery,  with  the 
icnMifcf  tbtt  machinery  is  capital,  that  it  varies  not  in  the  least  the  rule  we  have 
laid  down  above  forjudging  of  the  price  of  manufactures,  that  all  the  elements 
of  natme  which  are  pressed  into  the  service  of  man,  such  as  air,  water,  steam, 
8ie.»  pcifoi'UA  their  work  gratuitously,  and  consequently  they  operate  powerfully 
in  tiie  reduction  of  prices,  benefiting  thereby  the  consumer,  and  not  the  pro- 
dneer,  ■§  has  b^m  erroneously  imagined.  It  is  silly  to  suppose  that  Great  Bri* 
tain,  for  eaampl^  because  she  cmpbys  wind,  water,  and  steam  power,  equal  to 
thai  of  one  or  two  hundred  million  men,  charges  for  this  labour  j  it  is  not  so ; 
mch  labour  u  gratuitous.  (For  a  full  elucidation  of  this  subject,  see  Dew's  Lec- 
p.106.) 
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and  accordingly  they  have  attempted  it,  and  we  hesitate  not  to 
pronounce  the  explanation  one  of  the  most  clumsy  and  unscien- 
tific efibrts  which  we  have  ever  witnessed  from  men  of  such  bi^ 
and  acknowledged  reputation. 

We  shall  proceed  then  at  once  to  state  the  explanation,  and  de- 
monstrate its  fallacy,  which  we  hope  to  make  evident  to  every 
man  acquainted  with  the  first  principles  of  political  economy;  and 
lest  we  may  be  accused  of  misstatement,  we  will  take  it  from  the 
mouth  of  the  most  distinguished  champion  of  the  tariff  who  hai 
yet  spoken  in  the  Senate.     <<This  brings  me,"  says  Mr.  Chjf 
<<  to  consider  what  I  apprehend  to  have  been  the  most  efficient  df 
all  the  causes  in  the  reduction  of  the  prices  of  manufactured  a> 
tides — and  that  is  competition.  By  competition,  the  total  amoont 
of  the  supply  is  increased,  and  by  increase  of  the  supply,  a  com- 
petition in  tlie  sale  ensues,  and  this  enables  the  consumer  to  buy 
at  lower  rates ;  of  all  human  powers  operating  on  the  affidrs  of 
mankind,  none  is  greater  than  that  of  competition.    It  is  actiflD 
— and  reaction.    It  operates  between  individuals  in  the  same  Ur 
tion,  and  between  different  nations.    It  resembles  the  meeting  of 
the  mountain  torrent,  growing  by  its  own  precipitous  motion,  ill 
own  channel,  and  ocean's  tide ;  unopposed,  it  sweeps  every  tUni 
before  it ;  but  counterpoised,  the  waters  become  calm,  safey  and 
regular.    It  is  like  the  segments  of  a  circle  or  arch  taken  sepa- 
rately— each  is  nothing ;  but  in  their  combination  they  produce 
efficiency,  symmetry,  and  perfection.    By  the  American  systieai 
this  vast  power  has  been  excited  in  America,  and  brought  to  beafi 
and  brought  into  being,  to  act  in  co-operation  or  collision  with 
European  industry.  Europe  acts  within  itself  and  with  Amerieif 
and  America  acts  within  itself  and  with  Europe ;  the  consequenee 
is  the  reduction  of  prices  in  both  hemispheres,  nor  is  it  fair  to 
argue  from  the  reduction  of  prices  in  Europe,  to  her  own  pro- 
sumed  skill  and  labour,  exclusively.    We  affect  her  prices  and 
she  affects  ours." 

Again,  <<  the  great  law  of  price  is  determined  by  supply  and 
demand ;  whatever  affects  either,  affects  the  price ;  if  the  supply 
is  increased,  the  demand  remaining  the  same,  the  price  dedinfli; 
if  the  demand  is  increased,  the  supply  remaining  the  same,  the 
price  advances ;  if  both  supply  and  demand  are  undiminished,  the 
price  is  stationary,  and  the  price  is  influenced  exactly  in  propor- 
tion to  the  degree  of  disturbance  to  the  demand,  or  supply.''* 

Mr.  Clay  evidently  contends  here  that  the  American  Tariff  hiS 
reduced  prices  all  over  the  world,  and  this  has  been  effected  by 
competition,  which  has  been  generated  between  the  mauufactureri 
of  this  country  and  all  others,  and  that  this  competition  has  ptH 
duced  an  over  supply  of  manufactures,  which,  upon  the  principk 

*  Mr.  Clay's  second  speech  on  his  Resolutions^  pp.  34»  35. 
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of  sapply  and  demand,  has  operated  a  universal  reduction  of 
prices.  Let  us  then  first  Examine  into  the  character  of  this  na- 
tional competition,  and  then  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  its 
effects. 

Upon  the  principles  contained  in  the  extract  made  from  Mr. 
Clay's  speech,  it  necessarily  follows  that  prohibitive  duties  ought 
not  to  be  laid  on  foreizn  manufactures,  for  then  the  system  in 
our  country  would  be  Tike  the  <^  mountain  torrent  unopposed  ;" 
**  sweeping  everything  before  it,  foreign  competition  is  necessary 
to  form  the  counterpoise,  when  alone  the  waters  become  calm, 
flafoy  and  regular;^'  accordingly,  Mr.  Clay,  in  his  first  speech,  dis- 
tinctly asserted  that  he  did  not  wish  the  duties  to  be  prohibitive, 
bat  only  so  high  as  to  generate  a  competition  between  American 
and  English  manufactures.  Now  let  us  see  what  this  salutary 
competition  is ;  let  us  see  whether  an  absurdity  cannot  be  proven 
here,  which  overturns  in  the  threshold  the  whole  argument — 
BIr.  Clay  says  we  manufacture  already  as  cheaply,  and  even  more 
■Oy  than  the  English.  ^*  I  plant  myself,'^  says  he,  ^<  upon  this 
PACT,  of  cheapness  and  superiority,  as  upon  impregnable 
^onnd.^'  If  then  we  grant  his  premises,  we  find  his  conclusions 
erroneous ;  we  already  manufacture  as  cheaply  as  England,  but 
we  must  have  high  duties  to  sustain  our  manufactures,  and  yet 
not  80  hieh  as  to  be  prohibitive,  lest  the  competition  might  be 
deitroyed — was  there  ever  a  more  juggling  argument  than  this  ? 
one  that  more  unphilosophically  reconciled  conflicting  positions? 
Let  as  take  an  example  for  illustration ;  there  is  a  certain  kind  of 
eotton  goods  made  here  as  cheap  as  in  Great  Britain ;  a  duty  of 
finrty  per  cent  is  imposed  on  the  like  foreign  fabric ;  it  is  very 
eerttin,  under  these  circumstances,  that  every  British  cargo  which 
eomes  into  this  country,  paying  forty  per  cent,  must  be  sold  at 
enormoas  sacrifice ;  for  the  profits  of  scarcely  any  business  amount 
to  forty  per  cent  But  the  probability  is,  that  the  foreigner  will 
not  send  us  goods  at  such  sacrifice ;  then  we  ask  what  becomes 
of  the  << counterpoise?''  what  resists  the  << mountain  torrent?" 
what  renders  the  <<  waters  calm,  safe,  and  regular?"  what,  if  we 
Buqr  be  allowed  to  quit  the  region  of  metaphor,  is  to  prevent  the 
domestic  manufacturer  charging  the  whole  forty  percent,  by 
sounnenting  his  prices?  Certainly  not  the  competition  from  abroad. 
What  an  absurdity  is  here  involved !  National  competition  is 
neommended— even  considered  as  absolutely  necessary — and  yet 
yoa  place  one  nation  in  such  a  condition  that  it  can  never  sustain 
the  eompetition  without  ruin  to  itself,  if  the  grounds  assumed  be 
nect  How  much  more  glaring  becomes  the  absurdity  when 
make  an  application  of  tne  reasoning  to  those  commodities 
require  protecting  duties  of  from  one  to  two  hundred  per 
cent  What  would  we  ^ink  of  the  wisdom  of  a  legislator,  who, 
eeeiog  that  a  certain  commodity  in  our  country  was  produced 
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almost  exclusively  by  large  capitalists,  should  seriously  recom- 
mend the  levying  a  duty  of  fifty  or  one  hundred  per  cent  on  the 
commodity,  when  produced  by  the  large  capitalists,  with  a  view 
of  setting  the  little  ones  to  work ;  and  when  told  that  this  would 
raise  the  price,  should  tell  you  that  the  law  generates  a  salutvy 
competition  between  the  great  and  small  capitalists,  which  did 
not  before  exist?  And  yet  this  case  is  precisely  analogous  to  the 
reasoning  of  Mr.  Clay,  and  the  other  tariffites  who  have  followed 
suit 

We  will  now  examine  into  the  manner  in  which  this  suppotti 
competition,  generated  by  the  American  system,  operates  in  dir 
minishing  prices  all  over  the  world.  It  is  by  increasing  the  sap- 
ply.  "  The  great  law  of  price,"  says  Mr.  Clay,  "  is  determined 
by  supply  and  demand."  We  will  suppose  in  the  first  place,  tat 
the  sake  of  the  argument,  that  Mr.  Clay  has  given  the  proper 
explanation  of  the  theory  of  prices,  and  that  we  have  nothing  to 
do  but  to  look  at  the  proportion  of  the  supply  to  the  demani; 
and  we  will  further  suppose  (which  is  by  no  means  the  case)  tint 
all  the  manufactures  raised  by  the  hot  bed  of  protection,  are  i 
clear  superaddition  to  the  aggregate  of  manufactures  which  wooU 
otherwise  have  existed;  and  with  these  admitted  premises  we  shiH 
be  astonished  to  see  how  small  a  comparative  addition  has  been 
made  to  the  whole  mass,  and  consequently  how  slight  should  be 
the  fall  from  this  source.  We  will  exemplify  this  in  the  article  of 
cotton  goods.  Mr.  Lee  of  Boston,  an  aole  economist  and  static 
tician,  computes  the  value  of  cotton  goods  produced  in  Greit 
Britain  and  all  Europe,  at  400,000,000  dollars ;  our  product  if 
30,000,000  dollars,  and  of  this  sum  not  more  than  7,000,000 
dollars  can  be  considered  the  fruit  of  the  protective  sy^eoii 
which,  supposing  the  whole  a  clear  addition,  only  amounts  to 
about  one  and  a  half  per  cent  of  the  aggregate.  This  smalL»qaan- 
tity,  added  to  the  general  mass,  would,  on  Mr.  Clay's  own  pre- 
mises, produce  scarcely  an  appreciable  efiect  It  would  indeed 
be  like  the  <<  mountain  torrent"  meeting  <<  the  ocean's  tide;"  it 
would  be  <<  counterpoised,"  its  <^  waters  would  become  calniy 
safe,  and  regular,"  and  no  eye  could  discern  the  augmentation!^ 
ocean's  tide  by  this  addition  of  the  mountain  stream. 

The  manufactures,  however,  raised  up  by  high  duties  in  this 
country,  are  not  a  superaddition  to  the  mass  that  would  have  ex- 
isted under  a  system  of  free  trade.  Our  own  country  cannot^  as 
we  conceive,  consume  as  many  as  would  have  been  consumed 
under  a  free  trade  system,  because  of  the  hieh  price ;  and  cons^ 
quently  the  whole  mass  of  production  will  ultimately  be  loweied 
by  at  least  the  amount  of  diminished  consumption,  and  thusi  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Clay's  notions  of  supply  and  demand,  the  price 
ought  to  rise. 

put  Mr.  Clay  is  greatly  mistaken,  if  he  supposes  the  ratio  rf 
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the  9upply  to  the  demand  to  be  the  permanent  reguldtor  of 
price.  In  fact,  there  is  no  meaning  whatever  in  the  proposition 
which  says  the  price  is  dependent  on  the  ratio  of  the  supply  to 
the  demand,  if  you  throw  the  cost  of  production  out  of  view.  Beef 
is  five  cents  per  pound,  mutton  is  seven.  Now  you  cannot  infer 
from  this,  that  their  quantities  are  inversely  as  their  prices.  The 
aggregate  value  of  beef  in  the  market  is  perhaps  ten  or  twenty 
times  that  of  mutton.  Gold  is  little  more  than  fifteen  times  as 
valuable  as  silver ;  you  are  not  to  infer  from  this,  that  there  is 
fifteen  times  as  much  silver  only  in  circulation — there  is  more 
than  forty-five  times  as  much.  Cotton  goods  have  fallen  50  per 
eent  in  fifteen  years ;  you  cannot  infer  that  there  is  only  double 
quantity  in  use— there  may  be  five  times  the  quantity. 

Again,  look  at  the  demand,  and  you  will  find  still,  there  is 
no  meaning  in  the  proposition,  considered  independently  of  cost  of 
production.  There  is  just  as  much  demand  for  gold  as  for  silver, 
even  more;  it  is  more  beautiful,  more  ductile,  and  perhaps  supe- 
rior to  silver  for  most  manufacturing  purposes.  Then,  upon  the 
principle  of  supply  and  demand,  gold  should  be  forty-five  times 

valuable ;  for  let  1  represent  the  demand,  and  in  the  case  of 
we  will  suppose  the  supply  1,  then  in  the  case  of  gold  the 
supply  would  be  one  forty-fifth  only,  and  yet  their  values  are  as 
1  to  15.  What  now  becomes  of  Mr.  Clay's  argument  about  sup- 
ply and  demand  ? 

To  return  to  Mr.  Clay's  law  of  price — ^the  proportion  of  the 
supply  to  the  demand.  He  has  evidently  taken  this  from  the 
political  economists  whom  he  no  doubt  despises,  and  yet  he  has 
entirely  misrepresented  them.  The  proportion  of  the  supply  to 
the  demand  is  a  mere  secondary  law,  entirely  subsidiary  to  the 
eoBt  of  production.  It  has  no  definite,  intelligible  meaning, 
when  considered  a  primary  independent  law ;  where  considered 
in  reference  to  cost  of  production,  it  then  alone  becomes  intel- 
lifdble.  Gold  is  generally  a  little  more  than  fifteen  times  more 
vuuable  than  silver ;  the  reason  is,  the  cost  of  its  production,  upon 
an  average,  throughout  the  world,  is  fifteen  times  greater  than  that 
of  silver.  An  extraordinary  production  at  the  gold  mines  might 
inerpase  the  quantity  so  much  as  to  sink  the  value  of  the  metal 
to  only  fourteen  fold  that  of  silver ;  there  would  be  an  oversupply 
according  to  the  cost  of  production,  and  a  consequent  temporary 
reduction  of  value  below  that  cost  This  state  of  things  would 
not  last  long;  it  could  not,  and  ought  not  to  be  permanent,  for 
the  gold  making  business  would  be  a  losing  one ;  perhaps  in  a 
abort  time,  too  great  an  abstraction  of  labour  and  capitad  from 
the  business,  might  diminish  the  supply,  and  that  might  raise  its 
value  to  seventeen  fold  that  of  silver.  Here  then  the  supply 
would  be  too  small,  according  to  the  efficient  demand  at  the  cost 
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of  production.  This  state  of  things  would  not  last  long,  for  gold 
digging  would  be  a  lucrative  business,  and  would  attract  labour 
and  capital  until  the  quantity  of  metal  should  increase,  and  its 
value  come  down  to  the  cost  of  production.  And  thus  it  is,  that 
the  cost  of  production  is  the  point  to  which  prices  are  alwm 
gravitating,  and  in  which  alone  they  can  ever  finally  settle.  The 
proportion  of  the  supply  to  the  demand,  is  the  law  which  pr^ 
vents  prices  from  vacillating  too  far,  either  on  the  one  side  or 
the  other  of  this  point 

If  we  have  ascertained,  then,  the  real  meaning  of  this  law  upon 
which  Mr.  Clay  makes  so  much  depend,  it  evidently  follow^ 
that  manufactures  can  never  be  permanently  reduced  by  it  below 
the  cost  of  production ;  and  if  they  were,  it  would  ruin  the  coun- 
try producing  them.  Suppose  then,  our  tariff  really  did  lower, 
by  increased  supply,  the  price  of  manufactures ;  if  die  ikll  were 
permanent,  either  wages,  profits,  or  raw  material,  or  all  threes 
must  be  permanently  reduced  beyond  what  they  otherwise  would 
be ;  and  the  statesman  who  had  contributed  to  this  result,  woaM 
surely  merit  rather  the  maledictions  than  the  benedictions  of  hit 
countrymen.  Mr.  Clay  would  never  wilfully,  we  are  sure,  pro- 
duce such  a  result;  and  yet  his  conclusions,  if  true,  would  Mil 
us  to  infer  it. 

We  cannot  quit  this  subject  without  giving,  as  we  conceive,  a 
complete  demonstration  of  the  almost  impossibility  of  producing 
manufactures  generally  as  cheap  in  a  new  country  as  in  an  old. 
We  shall  take  for  granted,  that  our  readers  are  acquainted  with 
Ricardo's  doctrine  of  rent  Let  us  suppose  two  countries,  Eng- 
land and  America,  for  example,  as  having,  as  is  the  fact,  a  variety 
of  5oils — say 

No.  1        -        produces  100  barrels, 

2  -  "90       « 

3  -  «  80       " 

4  -  "70       " 

5  -  "60       " 

6  -  "  50       " 

Number  one  produces,  with  a  certain  outlay  of  labour  and  capital, 
one  hundred  barrels.  Number  two,  with  the  same  outlay,  ninety. 
Number  three,  eighty,  &c.  Now  let  us  suppose,  that  in  one 
of  these  countries  they  are  working  number  one  idone,  becanse 
there  is  a  sparse  population ;  and  in  the  other,  they  are  workinc 
number  six,  with  a  dense  population.  Suppose  that  each  should 
be  determined  to  produce  its  own  manufactures,  let  us  ascertaia 
the  comparative  cost  If  an  amount  of  labour  and  capital  in  the 
new  country,  equal  to  that  which  produces  one  hundred  bamb 
of  corn,  should  be  applied  to  manufactures,  the  product  would 
generally  be  equivalent  to  one  hundred  barrels  of  com ;  other- 
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?i8e  there  would  be  two  sets  of  wages  and  profits,  which  would 
lot  be  in  the  same  community.  In  the  old  country  the  same 
mount  of  labour  and  capital  employed  on  number  six,  produces 
inly  fifty,  and  employed  in  manufacturinff  will  produce  manu- 
letures  which  will  only  exchange  for  fifty  barrels  of  corn.  Now, 
inder  these  circumstances,  is  it  not  perfectly  vain  for  the  new 
oantry  to  endeayour  to  rival  the  old  m  cheap  manufactures,  and 
or  the  old  to  produce  corn  as  cheap  as  the  new?  Would  not 
ommon  sense  dictate  to  the  new  country  the  propriety  of  getting 
ta  manufiictures  from  the  old,  where  fifty  barrels  will  buy  as 
nany  as  one  hundred  barrels  would,  if  raised  at  home?  and  here 
roo  haye  in  fact  the  case  of  England  and  America. 

The  preceding  argument  is  equally  strong,  if  you  suppose  all 
he  lands  in  the  two  countries  to  be  of  the  same  quality ;  for  you 
ia?e  only  to  suppose,  what  all  must  admit,  a  degree  in  the  pro- 
peaa  of  tilla^  at  which  outlays  of  capital  and  labour  are  produc- 
ive  of  diminished  returns,  and  that  consequently,  while  the  new 
i  reaping  the  /u//,  the  old  is  getting  a  diminished  return  from 
he  application  of  labour  and  capital  to  land. 

Tlie  next  argument  which  we  shall  answer,  is  one  much  relied 
n  by  the  advocates  of  protection ;  when  there  is  free  intercourse 
ffiih  the  foreign  nations^  it  is  said  foreign  industry  comes  into 
ifmpetition  with  domestic  industry,  and  frequently  supplants 
t.  T%e  legislator  J  who  shuts  out  these  products  from,  our 
market  J  appears  like  a  patriotic  and  kind  friend,  who  gives 
he  want^  encouragement  to  domestic  industry,  and  prevents 
'he  payment  qf  tribute  to  a  foreign  country • — ^We  hope  to 
how  that  there  is  not  the  sliehtest  foundation  for  this  argument^ 
ind  yet  so  extremely  plausible  does  it  appear  at  first  view,  as  to 
tzemplify  the  sagacious  remark  of  Hume,  that  there  are  no  sub- 
ect%  on  which  Uie  first  impressions  of  men  are  so  liable  to  be 
alae  as  those  of  a  political  character.  First,  then,  we  may  be  welt 
lasured  of  the  fallacy  of  this  argument,  when  on  the  slightest  re- 
lection,  we  find  that  both  the  trading  nations  may  urge  it  with 
izaetly  the  same  propriety.  Thus  the  United  States  say  to  Eng- 
andy  we  will  not  take  your  woollen,  cotton,  and  iron  manufac- 
nreiy  because  we  thereby  encourage  your  domestic  industry; 
nig^t  not  England  with  equal  propriety,  on  the  other  hand,  say, 
ire'will  not  take  your  cotton,  tobacco,  and  even  specie,  because 
ire  encourage  your  industry,  and  likewise  that  of  South  America? 
kfUit  not  an  illiterate  man,  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  science  of 
Mditical  economy,  when  apprized  of  this  clamour  from  both  na- 
iODBf  come  to  the  conclusion  that  neither  was  injured? 

But  the  source  of  error  is  easily  detected ;  it  consists  in  not  re- 
leeting  that  foreign  products  can  only  be  purchased  by  domestic 
[ivodueta;  no  nation  will  present  to  us  gratuitously,  the  commo- 
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dities  we  import  (and  if  any  would,  our  argument  would  be  so 
much  the  stronger);  consequently  every  dollar's  worth  of  foreigQ 
produce  imported,  is  purchased  by  an  equivalent ;  and  it  is  tUi 
equivalent  which  encourages  our  domestic  industry  much  more 
eOectually  than  if  we- attempted  to  raise  the  manufacture  instoid 
of  the  equivalent 

But,  say  the  restrictionists,  all  this  will  do  as  long  aswea^ 
change  the  products  of  our  own  labour  for  the  products  rf 
other  countries.  But  these  they  vnll  not  always  take,  ad 
then  we  are  obliged  to  pay  in  gold  and  silver^  which  are  not 
produced  in  the  United  States.  Grant  it ;  but  is  it  not  evident 
that  this  gold  and  silver  must  be  brought  here,  before  we  en 
send  it  abroad ;  and  that  it  must  consequently  have  been  purchiied 
either  directly  or  indirectly  with  the  products  of  domeatio  lA- 
dustry?  The  restrictionists  further  say,  however,  that  domeilk 
manufactures  may  be  a  means  of  adding  new  employmaiti 
to  those  already  existing^  and  consequently  they  give  to  tin 
labourer  a  choice  of  trades. — ^We  would  ask  what  labourer  or  cqii- 
talist  would  like  to  have  the  range  of  his  choice  enlarged,  wlili 
it  was  effected  at  his  expense?  and  that  these  new  trades  thusiiiF 
troduced  into  society,  by  legislative  enactments,  are  at  the  ex- 
pense of  those  already  existing,  we  shall  attempt  now  to  pnm 
We  assert  that  no  new  employment  can  be  advantageous  to  eO" 
ciety  in  a  politico-economical  point  of  view,  which  requiieit 
protecting  duty  for  its  support 

The  great  principle  upon  which  the  system  of  free  trade  ral% 
is  that  each  individual  understands  his  interest  better  than  Ae 
government  Now,  then,  if  the  new  trade  were  more  advantage- 
ous tlian  any  in  society,  would  not  individual  enterprise  and  ee- 
gacity  quickly  make  this  discovery?  Does  not  the  fact  of  goven- 
mental  aid  being  necessary,  prove  that  the  occupation  is  a  loeinc 
one  ?  It  proves  that  individuals  are  making  more  by  their  oU 
trades,  and  consequently  will  not  leave  them,  unless  induced  bf 
the  bounty  given  to  the  new  trade,  in  the  shape  of  protection. 

Upon  the  same  principles,  we  may  show  the  entire  fallacy  ^ 
the  argument,  which  would  justify  protection  to  domestic  mitr 
nufacturesj  upon  the  ground  that  foreign  operatives j  working 
for  a  bare  subsistence,  are  ground  to  the  very  dust,  and  tour 
sequent ly  that  ours  ought  to  be  protected  against  such  eon^ 
lition. 

We  would  ask  of  those  who  entertain  this  opinion,  whether  ttej 
would  not  consider  it  an  advantage  to  our  country,  if  we  could 
get  foreign  manufactures  for  notlung?  If  so,  then  would  not  tt0 
nearest  approximation  to  this  be  desirable?  surely  it  would;  tb 
cheaper  the  goods,  the  more  advantageous  for  the  country.  But 
why  is  it  that  we  can  get  the  goods  so  much  cheaper  than  we 
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laiinkc  them?  Because  we  are  enuat];eil  in  husiiioss  more  profiUi- 
Ljle,  we  can  better  ailord  lo  buy  than  maiinfaclnrc.  It  is  preoisdv 
the  case*  of  the  inclivi«.Uial,  whose  sole  and  con^tont  employment 
at  his  ]>rofession,  is  vastly  more  lucrative  than  if  \\k\  won*,  to  at- 
tempt many  other  trades  at  the  same  time.  Snj)po"<i\  tliun,  JO 
per  cent,  duty  is  aijsolulely  necessary,  to  i  nciuuMu:''  and  to  sus- 
tain the  production  of  a  particular  cosnmodity.  \Vliat  docs  this 
prove?  Why  that  our  citizens  are  already  eu «:;••. si[ed  in  oi'cupallous 
more  lucrative,  and  which  tliev  cannot  desert,  unl'-^'*  lur  this 
bounty,  so  that  the  same  labour  docs  in  fact  jiroiluce  -*<)  i)erc.ent. 
less  for  the  countrv  than  betbre,  and  this  will  ijc  the  ca>e  as  lona: 
as  the  duty  is  necessary.  ^^  e  arc  ])reparcd  now  lo  prove  tlie  ab- 
surdity of  the  assertion  made  in  the  adilress  of  the  New-\*ork 
convention,  that  <*an  unrestricted  commerce''  botwern  two  na- 
tions, reduces  the  labour  of  one,  to  tlie  same  scale  of  compensa- 
tion with  the  labour  of  the  other:  and  sucli  a  consccpience  is  cer- 
tainly to  be  dej)recatetl  by  that  nation  whose  labour  stood  highest 
on  the  scale.  Now  if  this  effect  is  produced  amon;];  nations  by 
free  trade,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  samo  result  should  not 
follow  in  the  United  States  from  the  same  cause.  And  if  this 
be  true,  then  ouc;ht  our  constitution  to  be  forthwith  changed,  in 
order  to  allow  tlie  adoption  of  the  restrictive  system  among  the 
several  states  of  our  Union,  for  the  protection  of  the  labour 
** highest  on  the  scale."  Hut  no!  it  is  desirable,  *•  that  among 
the  several  communities  associated  imder  the  same  government^ 
this  reduction  of  the  high  labour  to  the  scale  of  the  lower  should 
take  place."  Is  not  this  a  sentiment  of  the  most  dangerous,  nol 
to  say  diabolical  character?  If  practised  upon,  it  must  lead  to 
legislative  rapine  and  plunder — a  syster.i  of  razeeinvj; — a  j)erfect 
bed  of  Procrustes — It  would  let  loose  tho-^e  who  had  no  property 
against  those  who  had — It  would  revive  the  old  d(»ctrines  of 
agrarianism  and  community  of  goods,  and  pushed  to  the  extreme 
ivould  abolish  matrimony  itself.  And  thus  it  is  easy  to  sliow,  that 
if  the  assertion  of  the  address  be  true,  it  leads  lo  the  most  fearful 
consequences.  Fortunately,  however,  it  is  not  true ;  tree  trade 
lias  a  tendency  to  elevate  the  labour  whicli  stands  lowest,  towards 
the  higher,  but  never  to  d(»press  the  latter. 

The  remuneration  of  labour  depends  upon  the  ratio  between 
the  labour  and  the  prolitable  employment  in  the  country — as 
long  as  the  foreign  labourer  remains  at  home,  this  ratio  is  nol  dis- 
turbed. The  inllux  of  foreimi  labour  into  tlie  country,  mii:;h< 
produce  a  depression  in  price  of  labour.  If  all  the  operatives,  for 
example,  of  England,  Scotlauil,  ami  Ireland,  could  .suddenly  be 
disgorged  ujion  the  United  Slates,  there  would  m(»>t  undoubtetliy 
be  a  fall  in  wages;  but  as  loni^  as  they  stay  at  home,  wages  will 
not  fall  here ;  on  the  contrary,  free  trade  will  elevate  tiicm,  and 
this  assertion  is  su.scepiible  of  proof.    Thu>  ••  tlie  peculiar  advan- 
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tage  of  the  United  States,  consists  in  the  abundance  and  cheapneas 
of  fertile  lands,  affording  an  easy  subsistence  and  high  remunen- 
tion  to  labour." 

A  high  remuneration  for  labour  in  this  countr}'',  then,  is  ac- 
knowledged in  the  address,  to  be  the  result  of  an  abundance  of 
cheap  and  fertile  land.  Now  let  us  suppose  a  farmer  to  employ 
a  certain  number  of  labourers,  and  to  produce  so  much  as  to  be 
able  to  distribute  every  year  fifty  barrels  of  corn  to. each  one  as 
wages ;  will  not  these  wages  be  virtually  lowered  by  any  rcgubh 
tion  which  would  lessen  the  command  of  the  labourer  over  the 
necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life?  And  would  not  the  pro- 
hibitory policy  inevitably  produce  this  result?  Suppose  when 
free  trade  was  allowed,  the  labourer  kept  twenty-five  barrels  to 
eat,  and  spent  the  other  twenty-five  for  manufactures.  When 
the  restrictive  system  is  imposed,  in  consequence  of  raising  the 
price  of  manufactures,  it  would  render  it  necessary  for  the  la- 
bourer to  spend  more  than  twenty-five  barrels  to  procure  the 
accustomed  quantity ;  and  consequently  his  command  over  the 
necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  would  be  diminished,  unless  yon 
could  show  that  the  farmer  could  afibrd  higher  wages  than  fifty 
barrels.  But  how  can  any  man  imagine,  that  tlie  restrictive  sys- 
tem could  enable  him  to  give  higher  wages?  All  his  farming 
utensils  come  higher,  his  clothing  higher,  and  there  is  surely  no 
reason  why  the  soil  should  produce  more ;  consequently  he  could 
not  give  higher  wages,  and  thus  would  the  restrictive  system 
produce  an  inevitable  fall  in  the  real  price  of  labour.  In  the 
iBame  way  it  can  easily  be  shown,  that  the  cheap  corn  of  thif 
country,  if  admitted  into  England,  would  raise  the  wages  of 
labour  there.  But  we  may  illustrate  this  sulyect  further.  A 
farmer  of  course  cannot  cultivate  land,  unless  the  produce  will 
pay  at  least  all  the  expenses  of  cultivation ;  suppose,  on  a  partieo- 
lar  piece  of  land,  all  the  expenses  are,  when  estimated  in  corBy 
two  hundred  barrels,  and  that  the  product  is  just  two  hundred } 
increase  the  expense  of  cultivation,  which  the  restrictive  systen* 
-will  certainly  do,  and  the  farmer  could  no  longer  afford  to  culti- 
vate tliis  poor  soil ;  and  here  is  at  once  a  diminution  of  employ- 
ment, while  tlie  labour  remains  the  same,  and  consequently  > 
cause  for  lowering  wages. 

But  the  whole  of  this  argument  about  the  effect  of  the  tariff 
in  preventing  the  lowering  of  wages  "highest  on  the  scale,"  ap- 
pears to  us  "to  be  passing  strange,"  when  urged  by  the  restrifr* 
tionists.  For  it  is  in  direct  conflict  w^ith  their  other  argumentf 
that  the  tariff  has  a  tendency  to  lower  prices  by  producing  com- 
petition. If  the  tariff  lowers  prices,  it  must,  as  we  have  dreadf 
said,  be  either  by  lowering  wages,  profits,  or  the  raw  materiaL 
Now,  in  the  last  examined  argument,  it  is  asserted,  that  wages 
are  kept  from  falling  by  the  tariff;  surely  it  will  not  be  aeserted 
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that  profits  arc  lowcrctl,  for  Ihat  would  be  incompatible  with 
"the  existing  state  of  the  unparalleled  prosperity  of  the  country,*' 
of  which  the  tariffites  so  much  boast ;  and  yet  it  is  hard  to  attri- 
bute the  fall  to  the  cheapening  of  the  raw  material  exclusively, 
fur  this  would  be  to  throw  the  whole  burthen  on  the  agricultural 
interest,  which  is  most  strenuously  denied  by  the  advocates  of 
the  American  System.  From  what  quarter  then  is  the  fall  of 
price  to  come?  The  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  sustaining 
the  two  contradictory  positions  of  a  fall  in  price,  and  at  the  samo 
time  a  rise  in  wages  and  profits,  from  the  operation  of  our  tariff, 
remind  us  most  strongly  of  a  remark  of  a  facetious  member  of 
the  Virginia  legislature,  who,  in  a  speech  recommen<ling  some 
change  in  the  road  system,  informed  the  s])eaker,  that  on  his 
wiy  to  the  metropolis  he  had  seen  a  most  appalling  mtid  hole  in 
the  road,  which  appeared  utterly  impassable,  but  that  he  had 
ihut  his  eyes  and  spurred  his  horse,  and  was  happy  to  inform 
him  that  he  arrived  safe  on  the  other  side — how,  he  did  not 
know.  By  a  process  similar  to  this,  we  suppose  the  restrict ionist 
ia  enabled  to  ride  over  increased  wages,  increased  profits,  and 
augmentation  of  the  price  of  the  raw  material,  to  diminished 
pnces!  IIow?  we  will  defy  him  to  tell,  except  it  be  by  shutting 
his  eyes  like  the  honourable  legislator,  and  spurring  his  pegasus 
boldly  over  the  chasm  which  stands  yawning  between  his  pre- 
miaes  and  conclusions. 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  of  the  eficct  of  the  tariff  on  wages, 
We  will  not  omit  to  point  out  an  error  into  which  we  think  the 
distinguished  author  of  the  Free  Trade  Memorial  scorns  to  have 
fallen.    The  JMemorial  states,  ^'that  the  female  labour  employed 
in  the  cotton  and  woollen  manufactures  appears,  from  the  rate  of 
their  wages,  to  be  more  productive  than  if  applied  to  the  ordi- 
feiary  occupations  of  women.''    Now  we  cannot  agree  that,  even 
in  a  purely  economical  point  of  view,  wages  are  high  in  pro])or- 
€ion  to  pecuniary  compensation  alone.    The  labour  of  a  female 
tnay  be  highly  productive  without  the  product  of  her  lai)our  ap- 
pearing in  the  shape  of  pecuniary  wages;  she  may  nurse,  clothe, 
«nd  educate  her  children,  attend  to  her  domestic  affairs,  relieve 
her  husband  and  the  male  portion  of  the  family  from  all  cai*e 
about  the  concerns  of  the  household,  and  consequently  enable 
them  to  pursue  undisturbed  their  own  more  hardy  and  laborious 
occupations.    Could  we,  with  any  propriety,  say,  that  the  wages 
of  auch  a  woman  have  been  raised,  when  she  is  transferred  to  a 
manufacturing  establishment,  where  she  receives  fifty  cents  a  day 
for  her  labour?    The  most  productive  labour  of  woman,  is  that 
which  is  employed  in  raising  productive  labourers  for  society, 
and  in  relieving  her  husband  of  those  cares  which  break  in  upon 
the  regularity  of  his  pursuits. 
But  the  advocates  of  restrictive  measures  further  say)  that  a 
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nation  may  be  prepared  for  inanvfacfnrcjij  hut  that  »uch  is 
the  prejufiiee  in/t/rour  of  old  employments^  that  labour  and 
capital  wifl  not  desert  them  for  the  new.    To  this  we  would, 
in  the  first  place,  answer,  tliat  although  there  may  be  this  indis- 
position to  quit  old  trades,  until  they  arc  greatly  depressed  below 
the  general  level,  yet  would  it  be  extremely  hazardous  for  go- 
vernment to  interfere.    For  its  interference  would  be  as  likely 
to  come  too  soon  as  too  late,  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  the  most  unfit  body  in  the  world  to  pronounce  upon 
these  matters.    IJut  we  deny  altogether  this  complete  indisposi- 
tion to  enter  into  new  emj)loyments,  which  is  supposed  to  exist, 
in  our  country.    Cictcris  paribus,  each  individual  prefers  an  old 
and  accustomed  occupation  ;  it  is  his  interest  and  that  of  the  pub- 
lic that  he  shotdd  do  so.    ])ut  there  arc  capitalists  in  the  comma- 
iiity  who  have  not  yet  chosen  their  employment,  and  labourers 
just  arrived  at  manhood,  not  wedded  to  any  particular  species  of 
industry.     Interest  will  most  assuredly  prompt  these  into  the 
most  lucrative  employments ;  and  where  all  are  equal,  difference 
of  capacity,  inclination,  &c.,  will  cause  all  to  be  filled;  and  the 
manufacturing  business  will  be  sure  to  come  in  for  its  due  share 
of  labour  and  capital.    And  let  us  not  be  told,  there  is  a  want  of 
energy  in  our  country.    Energy  and  enterprise  will  always  be 
found  where  there  is  liberty  of  both  thought  and  action.    And 
if  the  celebrated  eulogy  of  Burke  was  so  well  merited  in  '75^ 
why  should  wc  not  have  the  same  energy  now?   Speaking  of  our 
navigation,  he  says,  <<What  in  the  world  is  equal  to  it?  No  sesy 
but  what  is  vexed  by  their  fisheries ;  no  climate,  that  is  not  witr 
ness  to  their  toils :  neither  the  perseverance  of  Holland,  nor  the 
activity  of  France,  nor  the  dexLerous  and  firm  sagacity  of  English 
enterprise,  ever  carried  this  most  perilous  mode  of  hard  industry 
to  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been  pushed  by  this  recent  people; 
a  people  who  arc  still,  as  it  were,  but  in  the  gristle,  not  yet  har- 
dened into  the  bone  of  manhood.    When  I  contemplate  these 
things,  when  I  know  that  the  colonics  in  general,  owe  litUe  or 
noUiing  to  any  care  of  ours,  and  through  a  wise  and  salutary  ne- 
glect, a  generous  nature  has  been  suffered  to  take  her  own  way 
to  perfection ;  when  I  reflect  on  these  eflccts,  when  1  see  how 
profitable  they  have  been  to  us ;  I  feel  all  the  pride  of  power  sink, 
and  all  presumption  in  the  wisdom  of  human  contrivances  melt 
and  die  away  within  mc." 

But  a  recurrence  to  the  effects  of  our  successive  tariffs  will 
clearly  prove,  that  there  is  a  sufficient  disposition  in  our  eountryy 
perhaps  too  much,  to  quit  old  trades  and  embark  in  new  ones. 
Was  it  not  found  in  1824,  that  more  had  embarked  in  manufae- 
turcs  than  the  profits  justified?  In  1827,  the  business  was  said  to 
be  overdone;  and  after  tlic  tariff  of  1828,  so  many  entered  into 
it^  as  to  draw  down  ruin  on  themselves.    Does  this,  let  me  ask. 
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look  like  want  of  enterprise,  or  an  overweening  fondness  for  okl 
trades^  and  an  almost  invincible  reluctance  to  enter  into  new 
ones?  Certainly  not:  we  have  no  hesitation  in  savinsr,  that  our 
capital  and  labour  have  moved  with  too  often  destructive  despatch 
from  one  employment  to  another.  A  restless  activity  and  desire 
for  change  and  variety,  arc  perhaps  rulinp;  trails  in  the  American 
character.  Every  observant  foreigner  is  struck  by  them,  and 
,  under  these  circumstances,  to  suppose  that  individual  enterprise 
and  cupidity  will  leave  any  lucrative  channel  of  trade  unex- 
plored, is  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  unwarranted  by  fact  and  ex- 
perience. 

The  next  argument  of  the  restrict ionists  which  we  shall  an- 
swer, is  the  one  drawn  from  the  insecurity  of  the  foreii^n  market. 
They  satfy  all  is  vncertainty  abroad^  f/ic  ren/  staic  of  the 
world  is  "  wars  and  ruinours  of  wars.^^   Thcreforen  (he  interest 
Hf  the  nation  requires  thai  we  should  not  reli/  upon  the  fo- 
reign markety  hut  that  we  should^  no  tnatter  at  what  eost^ 
establish  one  at  home,  not  so  liable  to  Jluetuatiou;  and  this 
can  be  done,  by  prohibiting  the  entry  of  foreign  vianufac- 
tureSj  lahich  will  stimulate  those  established  at  home,  and 
draw  off  from  agriculture  and  commerce  a  portion  of  labour 
and  capital,  which  will  furnish  a  secure  and  profitable  mar- 
ket for  agricultural  produce,  not  injluenced  by  foreign  wars 
and  foreign  regulations.    As  to  the  extent  of  this  domestic 
market,  when  compared  with  the  foreign,  we  shall  speak  again 
when  pointing  out  the  operation  of  the  tariifon  the  various  inter- 
ests of  a  community,  and  will  only  observe,  en  passant,  that 
whatever  may  be  its  character,  if  the  principles  above  stated  be 
correct,  the  market  is  established  wholly  at  the  expense  of  the 
various  classes  of  the  community ;  and,  therefore,  resembles  the 
market  which  is  furnished  by  a  standing  army  or  an  overgrown 
navy.  Bat  the  foreign  market  is  fluctuating.  To  this  we  would 
answer,  that  in  time  of  peace,  the  addition  of  the  foreign  market 
contributes  to  steady  prices ;  for  the  more  extended  our  market, 
and  the  greater  the  variety  of  climes  included,  the  less  the  eflect 
of  overproduction  in  one  country,  or  deficient  supply  from  an- 
other ;  for  these  mutually  counteract  each  other.     Whenever  a 
commodity,  which  is  susceptible  of  distant  transportation,  is  con- 
fined to  the  home  market,  its  price  will  almost  always  be  fluc- 
tuating, because  when  there  is  overproduction,  the  redundant 
portion  cannot  be  sent  abroad.    Mr.  Malthus  has  well  illustrated 
this,  in  regard  to  the  corn  laws  of  England.    We  shall  take  leave 
to  illustrate  the  same  by  our  own  domestic  manufactures. 

In  consequence  of  one  of  the  highest  protecting  tarifls  in  the 
world,  many  manutactures  have  been  ushered  into  existence  in 
this  country,  long  before  tiic  country  was  ripe  for  them.^  These 
numufactures  of  course  cannot  be  sent  abroad  and  sold  in  the 
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ft)roij»n  marlvct,  without  grc.it  loss;  they  may  be  said  codsb- 
qnently  to  be  entirely  tlopcnclant  on  the  home  market  NoW|i|i 
this  state  of  things,  suppose  there  should  be  overproduction,  tl^^ 
immediately  depresses  the  price  so  low,  that  frequently  mwof 
manufacturers  are  ruined,  and  much  capital  is  sunk.  Capital  aoid 
labour  are  driven  from  the  business,  and  then  we  have  a  deficient 
supply,  rise  of  price,  and  another  rush  into  the  business.  And 
thus  will  continue  this  fluctuation,  until  we  can  manufacture  as 
cheap  as  other  nations;  when  this  is  the  case,  the  redundant  por- 
tion, in  a  season  of  overproduction,  can  be  sent  abroad,  at  little 
sacrifice,  and  the  ruin  of  tlic  manufacturer  be  prevented.*  But 
all  governments  should  beware  of  tampering  too  much  with  the 
markets,  whether  foreign  or  domestic,  for  the  great  staples  of  the 
country.  "Commerce  is  like  the  native  spring  of  the  rock," — in' 
attempt  to  improve  docs  sometimes  destroy  it  Qovernmcnt,  bf 
its  impertinent  interference,  disturbs  the  harmonious  operation 
of  the  immediate  regulator  of  prices,  the  proportion  of  the  d^ 
viand  to  the  stipply ;  it  produces  uncertainty  and  fluctuation  in 
trade,  and  gives  rise  to  s])eculation,  and  consequent  want  of  confi- 
dence tliroughout  the  community. 

So  far  we  have  been  considering  the  nature  of  the  foreign 
market,  in  time  of  peace.  Now  let  us  see,  whether  *^wars  €mi 
rumours  o/'i/.y/?'^,"  «7'c  likely  to  affect  it  so  muchj  as  to  rendet 
it  necessary y  by  legislative  rneanSj  to  establish  a  fiome  tnarkei. 

1st*  If  the  war  is  between  foreign  nations,  we  «ire  temporarily 
benefited,  by  becoming  the  carriers  of  tiie  world.  This  is  the 
best  possible  state  of  things  for  our  agriculture  and  commerce; 
witness,  for  example,  the  eflect  produced  on  the  agricultural  in- 
terests by  the  wars  of  Napoleon  in  Europe. 

2d.  Hut  the  United  States  may  be  engaged  in  war,  and  then 
the  foreign  viarket  would  he  extremely  precarious.  To  this  we 
answer,  that  the  periods  of  peace  are  likely,  in  our  country,  to 
be  much  longer  tlian  those  of  war;  and  consequently,  upon  Mr. 
Madison^s  principle,  we  should  provide  rather  for  tlie  former 
than  the  latter. 

But  even  in  war,  we  are  not  likely  to  be  so  hard  pressed  for 
our  manufactures,  as  the  restrictionists  would  suppose.  The  all 
pervading  influence  of  commerce,  is  sure  to  explore  every  chan- 
nel, and  in  time  of  need,  to  supply  us  with  the  commodity.  The 
neutral  trader  too,  is  on  the  alert  lie  is  prompted  by  cupidity, 
and  allowed  by  the  laws  of  war,  to  step  in  between  the  bellige- 
rent powers,  and  to  carry  on  any  trade  in  articles  not  contraband 
of  war.  And  according  to  the  British  iiiles  of  ^SQy  (and  it  is  to 
be  feared  the  immense  navy  of  England  will  long  enable  her  to 

*  This  is  cxcmplHicd  by  the  revulsion  which  ensued  immediately  aflcr  the 
tariff  of  1828. 
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lictatc  ihc  maritime  law,)  neutrals  are  not  permitted  to  carry  on 
he  coastinf;  trade  of  a  belligerent,  and  {!onse(iuently,  from  this 
ause,  the  commerce  between  the  distant  portions  of  our  eonfede- 
mcy,  in  time  of  war,  will  be  in  pTaler  j)eri!,  than  that  with 
oreign  nations,  which  may  he  carried  on  still  by  nuutrals. 

But  even  supposing;  for  a  moment  thci  foreign  suj)ply  is  cut  off, 
till  we  are  not  to  imasjinc  that  a  countrv  like  ours  will  be  witli- 
>ut  resource.  The  present  supply  may  b(».  economized  :  and  again, 
n  all  landed  nations,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  manulacturing  con- 
itantly  going  on  upon  the  farms,  at  odd  times  and  <luring  ihc 
winter  season,  which  is  a  sort  of  saveall  to  tlie  farmer;  and  tiien 
liere  will  always  be,  in  consequence  of  j)c*culiar  manufacturing 
iacilities,  factories,  established  in  various  portions  of  our  country ; 
md  by  these  means,  we  should  ever,  under  all  circumstances,  be 
tirnishcd  with  a  large  amount  of  manufactures  consumed  ;  and  by 
in  extension  of  this  business,  wc^  can  rasily  meet  the  exigeiu^ies 
)f  any  war,  even  supposing  our  foreign  commerce  cut  olf  en- 
tirely. 

But  after  all,  a  state  of  hostility  is  best  provided  for,  by  the 
iccumulation  of  wealth. — Wealth  is  power;  it  constitutes  the 
iinews  of  war;  and  that  nation  which,  by  leaving  commerce  un- 
restricted, makes  the  most  rapid  j)rogress  in  the  accumulation  of 
ivcalth,  is,  in  fact,  the  best  i)rej)ared  lor  war. 

//  is  said,  however,  to  he  iimiii()itjied  to  l)e  dependant  onfo- 
^gn  nations  for  our  manufactures.  Now  there  is  no  one, 
F^ho  can  close  his  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  this  dependance  is  nuUu- 
il,  and  therefore  not  at  all  undignified  :  and  that,  if  there  is  any 
iijOTerence  between  the  two  tradin-j;  nations,  in  reirnrd  to  inde- 
^endcnce,  the  nation  like  the  United  States,  furnishing  the  raw 
naterial,  is  more  independent,  than  the  nation  furnisiiint^  the 
nanufacture.  But  this  mutual  dependance  is,  in  fact,  the  great- 
est guarantee,  as  we  have  already  said,  of  the  peaceful  condi- 
;ion  of  nations;  it  interests  all  thus  bound  together,  in  the  pre- 
servation of  i)eace.  Look  to  France  and  England,  with  scarcely 
my  commerce  between  them,  anil  see  how  ready  they  have  al- 
.vays  been  for  war.  Look  again  to  Cireat  Britain  and  Portugal, 
lations  bound  together  by  commerce,  and  you  will  lind,  that 
either  would  pause,  before  it  would  rashly  break  the  peace.  Com- 
nerce  will  always  creato  a  j^eace part t/  in  vvary  country  ;  its  in- 
luence  thus  provides  for  the  rej)osc  and  tranquillity  of  nations. 

III.  Operation  of  the  restrictive  system  on  the  great  interest 
>f  the  country,  together  with  the  evils  flowing  from  it. 

As  the  operation  of  the  tariff  on  the  great  interest  of  the  coun- 
try, is  a  problem,  the  solution  of  which  has  presented  many  and 
great  difficulties,  we  j)roceed  to  its  examination  with  all  flue  care 
and  caution :  and  in  order  that  we  may  arrive  at  once  at  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  Uiis  investigation  is  to  proceed,  we  will  assume, 
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lially  be  compensated,  by  ibc  market  aflbr-: 
trii('lit  be  taken  utT  (u  maiiiifacturiTN;  fur  tlu 
tile  mauufiictureji  inijrfit  prevent,  not  only  the  - 
being  consumed  as  before,  but  even  a  (puu.! 
value  might  iiu  equal  to  tho  a^^^re^iite  value  of  i  '■ 
foro  tho  rise  in  price.     All  cxpcricnco  has  A\^'v 
the  most  prubalilo  result ;  should  tiiia  be  the  ca'^i',  lin'u  ih 
ducer  would  csi)crieiioe  a  contraction  of  his  niaikct,  which 
lower  thu  vidue  of  bin  pruduut,  and  this  wuuhl 
producer,  independently  of  that  which  he  horu  a^  cou! 
na  wo  have  supposed  a  community  of  perfectly  homi 
tercst,  posses.iini;  every  where  llie  same  manufaclMr 
every  part  would  consequently  sulTcr  alike,  ProCla  of 
he  lowered,  Uie  law  would  diminish  the  (general  pruducl       _  _ 
of  ihc  eoimUy,  and  would  consecjucntlv  operate  liUo  a  dispel 
lion  of  I'rovidence,  which  should  diminish  Ihe  frrlilily  "f 
soil ;  or  ihe  edict  of  a  tyrant,  who  shuulO  order  Uie  [leasalil 
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lie  competition  had  adjusted  the  equilibrium:  a  community  of  this 
kind,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  its  interests,  would  never  impose 
nstrietive  measures  with  a  view  to  protection,  for  they  would 
Une  all  classes. 

IBatin  an  extended  country  like  ours,  with  a  great  diversity 
^.Interest  throughout,  the  case  may  be  different  Let  us  now, 
tInSy  trace  the  operation  of  those  restrictive  measures,  on  a  coun- 
^gf  embracing  interests  which  are  discordant;  and  as  before,  let 
lb  ninxise  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  producing  manu- 
AMtaVM  in  such  a  country,  and  importing  from  abroad,  to  be  20 

e^  cent — ^The  first  operation  of  the  prohibitory  policy,  would 
4d  raise  manufactures  20  per  cent  All  consumers  would  con- 
iifaently  be  taxed  to  the  amount  of  20  per  cent  on  their  con- 
^nqition.  So  £ftr,  the  consumers  would  undoubtedly  pay  a  tax, 
tH^lmep  up  what  would  otherwise  be  a  losing  business.  But  in 
iMking  to  the  various  sections  of  the  country,  we  might  find 
||^Ba  very  variously  situated  in  regard  to  manufacturing  capacity, 
IfU-this  difference  might  be  attributable  to  difference  in  profits, 
raw  material,  water  power,  &c.  For  the  sake  of  develop- 
the  principle  clearly,  let  us  suppose  one  portion  of  such  a 
could  manufacture  20  per  cent  cheaper  than  a  second,  and 
latter  20  per  cent  cheaper  than  a  third. — Now  impose  a  duty 
ef  90  per  cent  on  the  foreign  manufacture,  and  you  would  set  this 
f^t^L  eeetion  alone  to  manu&cturing,  and  if  it  had  not  sufficient  ca- 
WJUfH  to  supply  the  whole  demand  for  manufactures,  then  you 
SlWit  raise  the  duties  to  40  per  cent ;  and  this  section  would, 
Itanng  the  whole  progress  of  the  duties  from  20  to  40,  enjoy  a 
iiiliopoly  against  the  rest  of  the  country.  When  the  duties  were 
pMed  to  40  per  cent,  then  the  second  section  could  manufacture ; 
if  the  first  and  second  together  could  not  supply  the  capital 
linte  to  produce  the  manuiactures  demanded,  then  they  might 
eiJ07  a  monopoly  against  the  third  section,  during  the  advance- 
';of  the  duties  from  40  to  60  per  cent ;  at  which  point  the  third 
commence,  according  to  our  hypothesis.  And  thus  would 
.duties,  in  the  first  instance,  have  injured  the  second  and  third 
for  the  benefit  of  die  first  When  they  reached  40 
fkm  eent,  they  would  injure  the  third  still  further,  for  a  partial 
HMfit  of  the  other  two. 

^kt  if  easy  to  see,  if  this  exposition  be  correct,  the  duty  will 
more  unequally,  tlie  fewer  the  sections  are  in  which  the 
can  be  produced,  and  the  more  limited  their  capacity  may 
kefor  supplying  the  whole  demand.    Thus  salt,  iron,  hemp,  su- 

C'dotieB,  &c.,  operate  more  unequally  and  more  oppressively, 
fiwer  the  districts  in  which  those  articles  can  be  produced, 
more  limited  their  capacity  for  supplying  the  whole  de- 


This  supposititious  case,  from  which  we  have  been  reasoning, 
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may^  with  little  modification,  be  applied  to  our  own  country. 
That  portion  of  the  United  States  abounding  most  in  population 
and  capital,  is  fittest  for  the  business  of  manufacturing,  generally; 
this,  for  the  most  part,  comprises  the  northern  and  New-England 
states.  This  portion  is  compensated  for  the  tax  paid  on  con- 
sumption, by  a  bounty  on  production — its  low  profits  are  by  this 
bounty  either  prevented  from  sinking  lower,  or  are  raised,  whik 
profits  in  other  sections,  not  favoured  by  the  bounty,  are  depren- 
ed.  The  south  and  west  are  injured,  1st,  by  augmentation  of 
the  price  of  manufactures,  by  the  lowering  of  profits,  and  the 
consequent  deterioration  in  the  value  of  property.  2d,  by  the 
prevention  of  that  influx  of  capital  and  emigrants,  which  their 
fertile  soil  and  spare  jk)pulation  are  constantly  attracting  to  them 
from  the  steril  lands  and  crowded  population  of  the  north. 

Again,  the  sugar,  iron,  hemp,  salt  duties,  &c.  and  all  those  of 
a  purely  local  character,  are  still  more  objectionable ;  the  districts 
in  which  they  are  produced,  enjoy  a  monopoly  from  which  it  is 
impossible  for  the  rest  of  the  community  to  escape  by  competi- 
tion, for  the  door  is  closed  against  rivalry,  by  the  very  contract- 
ed sphere  in  which  the  commodity  can  be  produced. 

So  far,  we  have  been  considering  the  unequal  bearing  of  the 
duties  upon  the  sections  which  do,  and  those  which  do  not  pro- 
duce the  manufactures  protected.  But  there  may  be  an  inequality 
of  a  most  burthensomc  character,  arising  from  the  eficct  produced 
by  the  protecting  system  on  exportation.  Thus,  we  cease  to  im- 
port certain  articles  from  abroad ;  the  consequence  is,  our  expoit- 
ations  must  be  curtailed  pro  tanto.  Now,  if  the  manufacturers 
raised  up  at  home,  do  not  afford  a  market  correspondent  to  this 
curtailment  of  exportation,  then,  the  home  producer  suffers  a  loss 
of  market  proportionate  to  the  difference,  and  this  is  a  burthen 
imposed  upon  him,  in  capacity  of  producer,  over  and  above  that 
which  he  suffers  as  consumer. 

We  cannot  quit  this  all  important  subject  of  the  sectional  beii^ 
ing  of  the  American  system,  without  examining  more  particu- 
larly, on  the  principles  above  stated,  a  doctrine  now  mamtained 
by  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  our  country,  that  tht 
producer  of  the  export ^  with  which  in  the  operation  qf  trade 
the  import  is  purchased^  is  virtually  the  payer  of  the  tax 
levied  on  the  import^  and  consequently^  that  the  cottoUf  tO' 
baccoj  and  rice-growing  states^  which  furnish  two-thirda  qf 
the  exports  J  pay  virtually  two-thirds  of  the  duties  on  the  tffi- 
ports. 

When  this  doctrine  was  first  announced  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the 
south,  it  was  considered  wild  and  visionary.  It  met  with  but  • 
cold  reception  from  the  anti-tarif&tes  themselves:  we  recollect  to 
have  heard  one  affirm,  that  he  believed,  the  gentleman  who  so 
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eloquently  advocated  the  doctrine  in  debate,  was  the  only  mem- 
ber in  the  House  of  Representatives,  who  conscientiously  believed 
in  its  truth.  But  two  years  have  rolled  around,  and  what  a 
wonderful  change  has  been  effected.  In  the  late  debate  in  the 
Senate,  all  the  most  able  speakers  admitted  its  truth  to  nearly  the 
fall  extent.  The  fact  is,  the  doctrine  is  almost  always  true  to 
some  extent,  and  in  the  case  of  our  country,  circumstances  have 
eoneurred  to  render  it  so  far  true,  as  that  the  American  system 
has  made  the  south  tributary  to  the  north,  and  every  day's  ex- 
perience is  practically  demonstrating  this  melancholy  truth. 
^Fields  abandoned,  the  inhospitable  mansions  of  our  fathers  de- 
serted ;  agriculture  drooping ;  our  slaves,  like  their  masters,  work- 
ing harder,  and  faring  worse  ;  and  the  planter  striving  with  un- 
arailing  efforts  to  avert  the  ruin  whicn  is  before  him.''  All! 
All !  are  at  last  opening  our  eyes  to  the  sad  reality  of  the  pic- 
ture. Without  further  preliminary,  we  shall  proceed  to  ex- 
nune  the  doctrine,  and  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  and  perspicu- 
ityy  we  will  first  suppose  the  case  of  a  barter  trade,  without  the 
intervention  of  the  metals;  and,  secondly,  will  endeavour  to 
point  out  the  influence  which  may  be  exerted  through  the  agency 
of  a  circulating  medium. 

1st  In  the  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  rest  of 
the  world,  the  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco,  form  two-thirds  of  the 
exports  of  the  former.  Now,  as  in  our  trade  with  the  whole 
wmdy  it  is  evident  that  the  whole  amount  of  imports  must  be 
generally  purchased  by  the  whole  amount  of  exports,  it  follows, 
uerefore,  that  two-thirds  of  the  imports  into  the  country  are  pur- 
chased by  the  productions  of  the  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice-grow- 
ing states.  By  far  the  largest  portion  of  our  importation  is  fur- 
nished in  the  shape  of  manufactures  by  Great  Britain,  and  as  she 
receives  principally  our  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco,  the  importa- 
tions of  her  manufactures  may  be  said  to  depend  upon  the  export- 
ation of  those  three  staples,  or  which  is  the  same  thing,  the 
exportation  of  these  staples  must  depend  on  the  importation  of 
manufactures.  We  readily  agree  that  the  south  does  not  consume 
the  whole  of  those  manufactures;  they  may  be  consumed  through- 
out the  United  States.  How,  then,  let  us  ask,  do  the  north  and 
west  get  a  portion  of  them,  over  and  above  what  they  would  be 
entitled  to,  if  we  look  at  their  exports  alone  ?  The  north  obtains 
its  share,  by  carrying  on  to  a  great  extent,  the  commerce  which 
effisets  these  exchanges.  It  carries  on,  too,  a  large  portion  of  the 
DOasting  trade.  It  furnishes  the  south  with  most  of  the  manufac- 
tures necessary  for  her  consumption,  not  purchased  from  abroad, 
ind  lastly,  it  sends  to  the  south  certain  agricultural  products, 
which  the  latter  cannot  or  will  not  produce,  and  by  these  means, 
the  north  gets  its  due  portion  of  the  manufactures  imported  from 
ibroad. 
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The  west  gets  its  portion  by  sending  hogs,  horses,  mules,  &c, 
to  the  south.  It  sends  likewise  a  few  manufactures,  which  na- 
turally spring  up  in  the  interior — and  a  considerable  portion  of 
agricultural  produce,  which  is  augmenting  from  -day  to  day,  tf 
those  great  schemes  of  internal  improvement,  projected  by  the 
several  states  on  the  Atlantic  border,  reach  farther  and  farther 
into  the  interior,  and  stimulate  the  agricultural  labour  of  the 
west  And  thus  is  distributed  the  surplus  portion  of  manufiw- 
tures  imported  from  abroad,  in  exchange  for  southern  8t^e& 

The  north  and  west  consume  the  manufactures  imported  from 
abroad,  because,  all  expenses  and  inconveniences  told,  those  manu- 
factures can  be  procured  cheaper  than  they  can  be  raised.  Let 
us  suppose,  as  in  the  case  already  stated,  that  the  mass  of  mano* 
factures  can  be  procured  from  abroad  20  per  cent  cheaper  tbin 
they  can  be  raised  to  the  north,  and  60  per  cent  cheaper  thaa 
they  can  be  raised  at  the  south — then,  if  the  government  should 
impose  a  tax  on  imports  for  revenue  alone  to  the  amount  of  lO 
per  cent,  and  we  throw  money  entirely  out  of  view,  on  every 
cargo  coming  into  the  United  States,  10  per  cent  would  betaken 
for  the  revenue.  Supposing  the  cargo  to  consist  of  cloths,  for  ex- 
ample, out  of  every  hundred  pieces,  ten  would  be  taken  by  go- 
vernment 

The  south  would  be  the  first  to  bear  this  tax,  and  would  con- 
tinue to  bear  it,  until  such  a  rise  in  manufactures  ensued,  as  would 
throw  it  on  the  consumers.  This  would  not  happen  immediatdyt 
especially  in  a  pure  barter  trade.  For,  as  the  south  is  dependant 
on  the  foreign  market  for  the  price  of  the  three  staples  in  ques- 
tion, and  there  would  not  be  an  immediate  diminution  in  then- 
ports,  there  would  be  none  in  the  imports  as  to  quantity.  Am 
the  manufactures  imported  into  the  country  would  not  be  dimin- 
ished in  quantity,  on  the  principle  of  supply  and  demand  the 
price  would  not  fall ;  the  levy  of  ten  in  a  hundred  made  by  the 
government,  would,  together  with  the  ninety  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  importer,  be  thrown  into  the  circulation,  and  prevent  the  sup- 
ply from  lessening.  The  tax,  then,  in  the  first  instance,  would 
fall  on  the  southern  producer  ;  this  would  make  his  business  less 
lucrative  than  before ;  labour  and  capital  must  be  withdrawn  from 
his  business  until  the  exports  arc  lessened;  that  would  lessen  the 
imports;  and  consequently,  upon  the  principle  of  supply  and  de- 
mand, manufactures  would  rise  in  exchangeable  value,  and  this 
process  might  go  on  till  the  manufactures  had  risen  10  per  cent 
in  value.  At  this  point,  if  the  exchangeable  value  of  the  whole 
aggregate  mass  of  manufactures  consumed,  equalled  the  value  of 
those  consumed  before  the  duty,  then  the  tax  would  fall  entirely 
upon  the  consumer.  For  it  is  evident,  that  the  exchangeable 
value  of  the  aggregate  of  imports  being  as  great  as  before,  and 
forming,  in  fact,  the  price  paid  for  the  exports,  the  market  for 
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thoBC  exporla  wouM  be  as  advantageous  as  ever;  the  ill  mini  shed 
quantity  of  imported  manufaclures  being  exactly  compensated 
by  increased  price.  But  experience  has  shown  that  the  aggre- 
gate value  of  the  whole  masa  consumed  when  the  price  is  high, 
is  generally  much  less  than  when  it  is  low.  When  sugar,  under 
Napoleon,  sold  for  five  francs  per  pound,  the  aggregate  annual 
value  consumed  in  France  did  not  equal  that  of  the  quantity  after- 
wards consumed,  when  sugar  fell  to  one  franc  the  pound.  So  the 
whole  value  of  the  aggregate  of  cheap  cotton  goods  now  con- 
sumed in  the  world,  is  far  greater  than  the  value  of  the  aggregate 
cQnsumetl  when  prices  were  double  what  they  now  are.  If,  then, 
the  10  per  cent  rise  in  manufactures  produced  by  the  duties, 
should  cause  such  a  diminished  consumption,  as  that  the  value 
of  the  aggregate  consumed  at  the  high  prices  should  be  less  than 
that  at  the  low,  then  the  difference  would  be  the  amount  of  loss 
which  the  exporting  states  would  suffer;  a  loss  which  to  them 
Would  be  over  and  above  the  tax  on  consumption,  and  would  be 
of  a  permanent  character.  For,  the  value  of  the  whole  mass  of 
inportfi  being  lessened,  the  value  of  the  exports  would  soon  be 
(Rduced  to  the  same  amount 

Suppose  now  a  duty  of  20  per  cent.  Bhould  be  imposed  by 
the  government;  let  us  see  how  this  would  operate,  by  the  pro- 
Ku  above  described.  The  value  of  manufactures  might  rise 
iOper  cent.,  but  at  this  point  the  northern  manufacturers  would 
Be  stimulated  into  action  ;  for,  by  hypothesis,  30  per  cent,  duty 
ii  just  sufficient  to  put  the  northern  manufacturer  on  a  footing 
Inequality  whh  the  foreigner.  Suppose  the  domestic  manu- 
fceturer  should  furnish  one-half  the  supply,  then  half  the  im- 

Srtations  from  abroad  would  cease,  and  this  would  reduce  the 
■eign  market  to  one-half  its  former  capacity.  Here  wonld  evi- 
dently be  a  contraction  of  the  foreign  demand  for  the  three  staples 
U  question,  to  the  amount  of  one-half. 

Let  us  examine  now  into  the  stale  of  the  home  market,  and 
■ee  whether  it  will  compensate  for  the  loss  of  the  foreign.  And 
fint,  if  a  portion  of  the  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice-growers  were 
ttcn  off  to  manufacturing,  a  diminished  production  might  partly 
Wmpcnsate  for  the  loss  of  the  foreign  market;  but  none  arc  taken 
off  in  this  way,  and  consequently,  no  compensation  arises  to  the 
Axjth  from  this  quarter.  Many  of  these  manufactures  however 
J**  produced  from  the  raw  material,  (cotton)  one  of  the  staples 
in  question,  and  so  far  unquestionably  creates  a  home  demand  for 
cotton;  but  then  the  other  two  staples,  tobacco  and  rice,  are  con- 
Wmed  in  no  greater  quantities  at  home  than  before,  and  the  loss 
Uiuequently  of  the  foreign  market,  is,  in  regard  to  them,  en- 
tirely unrequited.  But  let  us  examine  this  demand  for  cotton, 
lod  we  will  find  that  it  is  trifling  when  compared  with  the 
MS  of  the  foreign  market.    General  Hayne,  in  his  speech  in  the 
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Senate,  estimates  the  value  of  the  raw  material  in  cotton  goodsi 
to  be  about  one-fourth  of  the  whole  price;  supposing  this  to 
be  true,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  his  estimate  is  sufficiently 
high,  it  would  follow,  that  we  have  a  home  demand  for  cotUuii 
equal  to  one-fourth  the  value  of  the  cotton  goods  produced  in  this 
country,  substituted  for  a  demand  equal  to  the  whole  yalue,  not 
only  of  those  cotton  goods,  but  of  the  iron,  woollen  goods,  fte., 
which  are  now  produced  at  home,  instead  of  being  imported  from 
abroad,  as  before  the  duties;  for  when  imported  from  aDFoady  thiBj 
were  purchased  by  southern  staples ;  now  they  are  not 

We  will  now  proceed  to  examine  into  the  condition  of  tiie 
north,  and  see  whether  there  be  gains  there  to  compensate  for  the 
losses  of  the  south  ;  and  on  examination,  we  shall  find  there  an 
none.  For  on  our  supposition,  20  per  cent  rise  on  the  originil 
price  of  manufactures  was  necessary,  before  the  north  could  com- 
mence manufacturing ;  that  rise  has  taken  place,  and  the  businMi 
has  commenced  ;  but  it  affords  profits  only  equal  to  those  whiiA 
would  have  been  yielded  by  other  trades,  which  must  now  bt 
either  given  up,  or  not  so  far  extended  as  they  would  have  been 
under  a  system  of  unrestricted  commerce.  But  beyond  this  poin^ 
every  rise  in  price,  up  to  60  per  cent,  would  be  an  advantafls 
to  the  north,  as  we  shall  soon  demonstrate.  But  before  we  oo 
this,  we  will  cast  a  glance  at  the  west^  and  see  how  it  fares  under 
this  system. 

First,  then,  it  pays  a  tax  of  20  per  cent  on  all  the  manii- 
factures  consumed,  which  it  may  partially  counteract  by  dimi- 
nished consumption;  but  this  is  not  the  only  loss.  There iit 
contraction  of  the  market  for  western  staples  ;  the  northern  mai^ 
ket  will  not  be  increased,  and  the  southern  must  necessarily  be 
diminished.  For,  the  great  market  for  southern  produce  contnet- 
ing,  it  must  be  evident  that  the  means  of  purchasmg  from  the  WMt 
must  have  diminished  in  consequence.  Perhaps,  too,  a  portioB 
of  southern  labour  and  capital  will  be  devoted  to  the  production 
of  these  very  staples,  hitherto  furnished  from  the  west  Hen 
then  is  a  manifest  contraction  of  market  for  western  produeti^ 
and  a  consequent  burthen  imposed  upon  production,  over  and 
above  what  falls  on  consumption,  from  which  there  can  be  no 
escape,  unless  by  changing  employment 

The  manner  in  which  the  government  used  the  portion  whidi 
it  collected  for  revenue,  might  greatly  increase  or  diminish  the 
sectional  inequalities  above  mentioned,  according  to  circum- 
stances ;  but  as  government  never  collects  and  disburses  revmiie 
in  the  shape  of  manufactures,  we  will  defer  the  examination  of 
the  influence  of  expenditure,  until  we  consider  the  modificatiose 
to  the  doctrine,  from  the  agency  of  a  circulating  medium. 

When  things  arc  in  the  condition  above  described,  it  would  be 
greatly  to  the  immediate  interest  of  the  north,  to  lay  on  additiopil 
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luties.   Let  us  suppose  then  10  per  cent,  more  duty,  making  the 
whole  30  per  cent,  to  be  levied  on  imported  manufactures.   Then 
vf  the  south  exported  as  much  as  before,  and  the  north  produced 
only  as  much  as  before,  prices  would  remain  in  statu  quo;  but 
upon  the  imported  manufactures  there  would  be  levied  the  addi- 
tional duty  gf  10  per  cent;  this  burthen  would  fall  at  once  on  the 
I   ptoducer  of  export?,  and  the  only  means  of  escape  would  be  by 
uminishing  his  exports — this  would  lessen  the  imports, and  then 
tte  market  would  be  left  to  be  supplied  by  the  northern  manufac- 
toer.  He  would  therefore  enjoy  a  sort  of  monopoly,  and  in  pro- 
portion as  the  south  was  driven  from  the  business  of  importing 
Ainufactures,  he  could  gradually  raise  his  prices  the  whole  10 
*lcent ;  manufacturing  profits  would  be  elevated  by  this  rise  in 
tee,  and  as  there  is  ever  a  tendency,  in  small  communities,  to 
equilibrium,  all  other  trades  in  the  neighbourhood  would  gra- 
Uly  experience  an  elevation  of  profits.    By  increasing  the  du- 
Kh  still  further,  the  north  might  still  further  raise  prices,  at  the 
expense  of  the  rest  of  the  Union,  until  that  point  was  attained  by 
'he  price,  at  which  tlie  south  and  west  might  commence  manofac- 
tunng.    Here  for  the  first  time  would  cease  the  grinding  oppres- 
sion of  the  system.     But  before  this  point  was  reached,  southern 
labour  might  be  almost  valueless,  and  southern  proQts  annihilated. 
So  far  we  have  thrown  out  of  view  the  infiuenceof  a  circulating 
nudium  on  national  exchanges,  to  an  examination  of  which  we 
will  now  proceed,  as  being  necessary  to  the  complete  understand- 
Ujj  of  this  complicate  subject    Suppose  the  manufacturing  capa- 
cities of  Europe  and  our  own  country  to  be  as  already  stated,  that 
u,  that  JE^urope  is  20  per  cent,  beyond  the  north,  and  the  latter 
40  per  cent,  beyond  the  soutli ;  suppose  likewise  the  imports  and 
exports  as  already  stated;  then  if  a  duty  of  10  per  cent,  for  reve- 
nue be  laid  on  the  imports,  goods  will  rise,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
barter  trade,  10  per  cent.,  but  in  a  somewhat  diScrcnt  manner. 
1'hc  duties  will  not  at  first  diminish  the  exports,  nor  the  imports. 
But  as  manufactures  are  taxed  10  per  cent,  the  importer  is  natu- 
nlly  anxious  to  throw  this  tax  on  the  consumer  ;  that  cannot  be 
•lone,  however,  if  he  imports  as  many  manufactures  as  formerly, 
for  then,  the  supply  would  not  diminish.     He  will  therefore,  for 
the  purpose  of  escaping  the  duty,  import  a  considerable  amount 
of  ^cie,  which  is  duty  free.    The  price  of  manufactures  will 
T  rise,  for  a  double  reason  ;  1st,  because  the  supply  has  been 
linished ;  and  2d,  because  of  the  extraordinary  importation  of 
i^  which  has  caused  a  depreciation  in  the  whole  circulating 
ium,  and  a  consequent  nominal  rise  of  price.    This  process 
continue  until  the  rise  in  manufactures  has  become  equivalent 
the  duty.  Then  it  would  depend  upon  the  fact  whether  or  of* 
e  United  States  consumed  an  aggregate  value  of  manuiactw 
equal  to  that  consumed  before  the  rise  of  price  j  w\w^hi4 
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south  would  bear  a  burthen  on  its  production  over  and  above  that 
which  it  sustained  on  consumption.  In  this  case  the  revenue  duty 
would  not  at  first  operate  so  harshly  on  the  south,  as  if  there  had 
been  a  pure  barter  trade;  because  gold  and  silver  being  dutyfree, 
will  be  imported  instead  of  manufactures.  But  then  there  mi|^t 
not  be  always  a  sufficient  quantity  to  be  spared  by  Europe,  aiid 
the  importation  of  specie  is  not  so  advantageous  to  the  country  as 
that  of  manufactures : — all  this  would  affect  directly  the  southern 
producer. 

We  will  suppose  now  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  is  laid  on  foreign 
manufactures  ;  then  prices  would  rise,  as  just  described,  20  per 
cent ;  and  the  northern  manufacturer  would  be  merely  set  to 
work ;  he  would  gain  nothing  by  manufactures,  for  he  could  ha^e 
been  just  as  advantageously  employed  in  other  trades ;  but  beyond 
this  point,  every  addition  of  duty  would  operate  to  the  advantage 
of  the  north.  Thus,  suppose  30  per  cent,  duty  be  laid,  then  the 
domestic  manufacturer  would  be  protected  by  a  clear  protecting 
duty  of  10  per  cent 

Let  us  examine  the  operations  of  commerce,  under  this  daty, 
as  influenced  by  a  circulating  medium.  The  exports  of  the  south 
would  be  sold,  and  money,  being  duty  free,  would  at  first  be 
imported,  instead  of  manufactures ;  this  would  increase  the  nW 
of  circulating  medium,  and  tend  consequently  to  raise  prices;  the 
supply  of  manufactures  being  likewise  diminished,  tiiis  woold 
have  a  tendency  still  further  to  enhance  the  value,  which  would 
be  a  clear  gain  to  the  north. — If  by  this  importation  of  money 
into  the  country,  all  parts  experienced  a  rise  in  the  price  of  pro- 
perty, proportioned  to  the  depreciation,  then  all  v^uld  be  aneet- 
ed  alike ;  but  this  is  far,  very  far,  from  being  the  case.  The  south 
pays  more  for  every  thing  consumed,  and  gets  less  for  its  pro- 
ducts.  Thus,  the  money  imported  from  Europe,  or  rather  from 
England,  is  not  wanted  for  consumption  by  the  south ;  it  is  sent 
therefore  to  the  north  for  manufactures.  Money  consequently 
accumulates  at  the  north,  and  as  a  necessary  consequence,  every 
thine  there  rises  in  nominal  value.  In  the  south,  so  far  from  a 
rise  m  the  price  of  property  taking  place,  which  alone  can  com- 
pensate for  the  depreciation  of  money,  there  would  be  an  actotl 
fall  in  prices ;  for  Great  Britain  furnishes  the  market  for  southen 
staples ;  whose  price,  therefore,  is  entirely  controlled  by  foreign 
prices.  Now,  by  the  process  we  have  Just  described,  a  portion 
of  the  precious  metals  being  abstracted  from  the  circulation.of 
Great  Britain,  will  cause  an  appreciation  of  the  remainder,  whieb 
always  produces  a  fall  in  nominal  prices:  cotton,  rice,  and  tobio- 
CO,  would  all  fall  from  this  cause  in  England ;  and  with  these^ 
must  necessarily  fall  the  land  which  produces  them.  Thus,  whilo 
many  prices  are  rising  in  the  north,  from  the  accumulation  of 
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money  there,  they  are  falling  in  England,  from  its  abstraction.* 
And  the  south,  in  the  mean  time,  is  made  the  great  sufferer.  This 
process  continues  until  the  rise  in  American,  aided  by  the  fall  in 
British  manufactures,  at  last  compensates  for  the  additional  duty 
of  10  per  cent ;  then  there  will  be  importations  from  abroad,  and 
an  exportation  of  our  specie.  Suppose  the  metals  to  be  depre- 
ciated 5  per  cent,  in  England,  then  a  depreciation  to  the  same 
amount  in  our  country,  would  counteract  the  duty  of  10  per  cent, 
for  from  this  cause,  the  fall  of  price  would  be  5  per  cent  in  Great 
Britain,  and  the  rise  would  be  5  in  our  country. 

This  exportation  of  the  precious  metals  from  our  country, 
caused  by  the  importation  of  British  manufactures,  would,  no 
doubt,  rouse  all  the  monopolists  and  matter  of  fact  philosophers 
into  action.  The  former  would  tell  you  that  the  great  capitalists 
of  Great  Britain,  were  breaking  down  our  establishments  by  their 
diabolical  schemes,  and  when  this  was  effected,  prices  might  be 
raised  by  them  to  any  height.  The  Litter,  planting  themselves 
upon  the  principle  of  the  old  exploded  balance  of  trade,  which 
true  philosophy  has  long  been  ashamed  of,  would  point  you  to 
the  exportation  of  specie,  and  weep  over  the  speedy  ruin  which 
threatened  our  country  from  a  loss  of  the  precious  metals!  Their 
remedy  would  doubtless  be  additional  duties.    If  these  were 

S anted,  by  the  process  above  described,  prices  would  rise  in 
is  country,  and  fall  in  Great  Britain ;  the  southern  producer 
anfiering  all  the  while,  until  the  additional  duty  were  counteract- 
cdy  when  importations  would  again  commence,  and  this  series  of 
operation  might  continue  till  the  duties  had  reached  GO  per  cent, 
when  the  south  might  commence  manufacturing ;  but  before  this 
time,  as  we  have  already  stated,  southern  labour  might  be  value- 
less, and  southern  profits  annihilated. 

It  is  curious  to  pause,  and  contemplate  for  a  moment  the  change 
which  would  here  be  produced  by  the  touch  of  the  legislative 
UHifid.  Under  a  system  of  free  trade,  the  rich  products  of  the 
south  were  sent  to  Europe  to  purchase  her  manufactures,  which 
were  subsequently  distributed  over  the  Union  :  the  south  fur- 
nishins  the  equivalent  for  those  manufactures  in  the  first  place, 
and  subsequently  distributing  them  to  the  north  and  west,  in 
exchange  for  other  equivalents.  By  the  impertinent  interference 
of  legislative  enactments,  this  whole  system  is  reversed.  The 
aouth,  instead  of  raising  the  rich  products  which  suit  the  Euro* 
pean  market,  is  constrained  to  alter  her  system  to  suit  the  de- 

*  FftMD  this  disturbance  of  money  prices,  may  be  explained  the  fact  so  fre- 
quently noticed  in  our  countr}',  that  since  the  protecting*  s}'stcm  has  ^ne  into 
opermtion,  many  establishments  which  were  built  up  without  any  protection  at  all, 
liBVC  been  afterwards  ruined  by  the  revulsions  which  have  taken  place  by  chan^ 
in  nominal  ^ue.  There  is  notliing  better  calculated  to  dislocate  the  existing 
teder  of  things,  and  to  lead  on  to  a  gambling  an^  speculative  mania,  than  the  dis- 
tiiibance  of  money  prices. 
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mands  of  the  north ;  instead  of  being  iiie  great  distributor  of  ma- 
nufactures over  the  whole  Union,  she  becomes  apetty  distributee. 
The  north  is  now  the  producer  and  the  distributor,  with  a  hir- 
ren  soil  and  inhospitable  clime,  exhibiting  the  extraordinary  phe- 
nomena of  high  wages  and  high  profits,  and  a  general  prosperity 
far  transcending  that  which  we  behold  in  a  region  possessing  tte 
most  genial  clime  and  fertile  soil  embraced  within  the  limits  of 
an  immense  territory. 

We  will  now  examine  the  circumstances  which  might  prevent 
the  producer  of  the  export  from  feeling  so  much  of  the  burthen, 
as  we  have  shown  he  is  likely  to  sustam.  1.  He  might  chanjn 
his  cultivation^  and  cease  to  produce  the  article  exported.  To 
this  we  answer,  that  even  if  he  could  change,  with  merely  a  tem- 
porary injury  to  himself,  yet  you  have  no  right  to  inflict  this 
temporary  injury  on  one  class  exclusively.  If  in  a  small  isolated 
community,  all  the  taxes  were  levied  on  one  trade,  that  trade 
might  quickly  rise  to  a  level  with  all  others.  Yet  every  trade 
would  most  undoubtedly  deprecate  such  a  tax,  because  no  dass 
would  like  even  a  temporary  depression.  But  agricultural  com- 
munities, in  consequence  of  peculiar  adaptations  from  soil  and 
climate,  cannot  change  their  productions  without  ruinous  cons^ 
quences,  and  these  are  the  more  destructive  in  proportion  to  tiie 
extent  of  country  over  which  the  change  is  to  be  effected.  A 
legislative  edict,  then,  which  should  render  it  necessary  for  the 
staple-growing  states  to  change  their  productions,  would  be  like 
a  dispensation  of  Providence  which  should  destroy  the  fertility 
of  their  lands,  and  paralyse  the  exertions  of  their  labourers.  Bot^ ' 
2.  Mat/  not  this  burthen  j  instead  of  falling  on  tlie  producer  q§ 
the  export  J  be  made  to  fall  on  the  producer  of  the  im.poTty  and 
consequently,  may  not  England  be  made  to  bear  a  portion  rf 
it  ?  If  we  alone  supplied  England  with  the  exports  in  question, 
and  the  quantity  which  she  took  from  us  was  trifling  when  com- 
pared with  domestic  consumption,  then,  perhaps,  we  might  raise 
the  price  of  the  staples,  and  make  the  burthen  fall  partially  on 
her.  But  this  is  not  the  case ;  the  English  market  for  cotton,  the 

treat  southern  staple,  is  far  greater  than  our  own  domestic  mar- 
et,  and  consequently  regulates  our  prices.  Eneland,  moreover, 
is  not  dependant  on  the  United  States  alone  for  this  staple ;  a 
large  portion  of  her  demand  is  supplied  from  the  East  and  Weft 
Indies,  Egypt,  and  Brazil.  Suppose,  then,  the  southern  states 
should  diminish  the  supply  for  the  purpose  of  elevating  price  in 
the  British  market  This  would  only  have  the  effect  of  stimulat- 
ing the  production  of  cotton,  in  the  countries  just  mentioned,  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  supply  the  deficiency,  and  thus  the  south,  in- 
stead of  raising  prices,  wouli}  have  pursued  a  suicidal  polipyi 
which  in  the  end  might  exclude  her  productions  from  the  heA 
market  in  the  world. 
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Jigaifij  if  the  United  States  formed  the  onlj/y  or  the  chief 
market  for  English  manufactures^  we  might  perhaps  throw  a 
portion  of  the  burthen  on  Great  Britain.  For  the  American 
market  might  then  regulate  the  price  of  British  manufactures ; 
unfortunatdy,  however,  for  the  devoted  south,  this  is  far  from 
being  the  fact.  When  we  compare  our  market  for  English  manu- 
factures, with  the  immense  domestic  market  of  England  herself, 
and  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  ours  sinks  almost  to  insignifi- 
cance ;  we  do  not  consume  one-twentieth  of  her  immense  pro- 
duction, and  consequently,  we  cannot  expect  to  regulate  her 
prices.  If  in  the  purchase  of  British  manufactures,  we  are  con- 
slantly  over-bidden  by  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  purchases, 
British  manufactures  will  be  knocked  out  to  them,  and  not  to  us. 
The  south,  eonsequenUy,  in  vain  may  expect  an  alleviation  of 
ker  burthens  from  this  quarter,  for  we  cannot  regulate  the  price 
of  British  manufactures. 

We  thus  have  proven  that  the  south  cannot  throw  the  burthen 
on  Great  Britain.  Let  us  now  see  if  there  are  not  some  things 
which  are  calculated  to  alleviate  the  pressure.  The  United 
States  might  diminish  their  importation  of  articles  burthened 
writh  high  dutiesj  and  increase  that  of  those  duty  free,  or 
Ughtfy  taxed.  Thus,  there  are  three  classes  of  commodities  pre- 
daced  in  Great  Britain,  we  will  suppose,  which  may  be  imported 
into  the  United  States ;  the  first  at  a  fair  profit,  the  second  at  5 
per  cent  below  a  fair  profit,  and  the  third,  10  per  cent  below ; 
then  a  duty  of  5  per  cent,  levied  on  the  first,  would  sink  it  to 
the  level  of  the  second,  and  of  course  the  importation  of  the  lat- 
ter, would  commence  a  further  duty  of  10  per  cent  on  the  first, 
and  of  5  on  the  second,  which  would  give  rise  to  the  importation 
of  the  third.  And  a  duty  of  20  on  me  first  niicht  drive  it  en- 
tirely from  our  market,*  which  would  now  be  left  open  only  to 
the  second  and  third.  This  might  undoubtedly  prevent  a  pres- 
flore  on  exports,  to  the  whole  amount  of  the  duty.  But  unsatis- 
fictory  as  such  an  alleviation,  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances, should  be  to  the  south,  (for  it  admits  the  pressure,  and 
only  professes  to  lighten,  without  removing  it)  yet  in  the  case  of 
our  tariff  it  amounts  scarcely  to  any  thing.  For  but  very  few  of 
what  have  been  denominated  the  unprotected  articles,  are  pro- 
duced in  Great  Britain :  and  consequently,  even  if  their  importa- 
tion should  be  greatly  increased,  they  could  not  be  paid  for  in  the 
gireat  southern  staple,  as  in  the  case  of  England.  If  we  increase 
oar  importations  trom  China,  Arabia,  Africa,  South  America  and 
the  West  Indies,  whence  come  the  unprotected  articles,  we  should 
not  thereby  compensate  the  south,  for  the  loss  of  the  British 

*  Proffided  it  coald  be  dispensed  with  $  otherwise  it  would  rise  10  per  cent.» 
it  ooold  be  produced  mt  home. 
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market,  for  she  would  be  obliged  to  change  the  whole  system  of 
her  tillage,  to  furnish  the  equivalent  for  the  new  importations. 

JBui  we  still  continue  to  import  an  immense  amount  ^ 
goods  from  Great  Britain^  which  are  of  course  paid  far  in 
cotton^  rice,  and  tobacco;  and  this,  it  may  he  urgedyprwtM 
that  the  southern  producer  is  not  so  much  injured  as  is  gene- 
rally imagined.  To  this  we  would,  in  the  first  place,  answer, 
that  the  large  importations  from  abroad  do  not  prove  the  pros- 
perity of  the  south ;  she  cannot  change  her  productions,  and  con- 
sequently, she  cannot  very  greatly  contract  them  ;  they  must  be 
sent  abroad,  and  force  importations  as  a  necessary  consequence; 
but  with  what  profit  and  advantage,  her  present  depressed  con- 
dition too  eloquently  tells !  But  secondly,  we  assert,  that  our 
importations  are  not  comparable  to  what  they  would  be,  under  t 
system  of  free  trade.  We  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  imports 
would  be  double,  perhaps  treble,  what  they  now  are,  if  our  go- 
vernment had  adopted,  and  steadily  adhered  to  the  moderate 
system  of  duties,  recommended  by  Alexander  Hamilton  in  his 
celebrated  report;  and  although  this  would  have  been  more 
directly  advantageous  to  the  staple-growing  states,  yet  it  would, 
indirectly  at  least,  have  diffused  its  advantages  over  the  whole 
United  States.  A  demand  for  our  agricultural  products  of  evciy 
description  would,  cither  directly  or  indirectly,  have  been  gene- 
rated by  the  great  demand  occasioned  by  this  importation.  Our 
country  would  have  exhibited  a  uniform,  lasting,  scene  of  pros- 
perity ;  not  blown  up  by  legislative  enactment,  and  resting  upon 
oppression  and  injustice,  as  is  now  the  bloated  and  unstable  pros- 
perity of  the  north  ;  but  produced  by  a  full  development  of  the 
productive  resources  of  our  count r}',  under  a  system  recom- 
mended to  us  by  every  consideration  of  justice,  political  expe- 
diency, and  economy;  and  consequently, calculated  to  endure,ind 
to  perpetuate,  and  cement  the  union  of  our  states,  so  fondly  che- 
rished by  every  true  patriot 

We  have  now  considered  the  various  means  which  might,  un- 
der favourable  circumstances,  prevent  or  alleviate  the  burthens 
which  our  protective  system  has  entailed  upon  the  south ;  and 
will  close  this  head,  by  a  consideration  of  the  favourable  or  unfr- 
vourablc  influence  which  may  be  exerted  by  government  dis- 
bursements. Let  us  suppose  a  community  of  five  districts,  origj* 
iially  equal  in  wealth,  united  under  one  government  Now,  tf 
$  5,000,000  revenue  be  raised  by  taxation,  so  apportioned  as  to 
levy  a  million  on  each  section,  and  in  the  disbursement  equil 
portions  are  spent  in  each  section ;  then  would  there  be  equality 
in  the  action  of  such  government,  both  as  to  taxation  and  expen- 
diture; and  under  these  circumstances,  every  section  of  thecoBi- 
munity  would  be  in  favour  of  the  lowest  i>ossible  taxes  compatible 
with  a  salutary  opejration  of  the  government    If,  however,  yoQ 
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Blippofle  04,000,000  of  this  money  to  be  disbursed  in  three  of 
thofle  sections,  then  the  equality  is  destroyed  by  expenditure. 
It  now  becomes  evidently  the  interest  of  those  three  to  raise  the 
tnes  to  the  greatest  possible  amount,  in  order  to  produce  large 
expenditures.  If  you  will  further  suppose  an  inequality  in  the 
taxation,  as,  for  example,  that  {$4,000,000  were  raised  on  the 
two  sections  in  the  minority,  then  the  operation  of  government 
becomes  unequal  and  oppressive  in  the  highest  degree.  Here 
would  the  majority  find  such  a  deep  interest  in  taxation  and  ex- 
penditure, as  to  afford  a  temptation,  which,  we  fear,  frail  human 
nature  could  not  resist  In  this  case,  by  legislative  enactment, 
the  majority  are  covertly  bnabled  to  plunder  the  minority,  just  as 
successfully  as  the  lawless  chieftain,  in  ancient  times,  at  the  head 
of  his  barbarian  clan,  was  enabled  to  plunder,  by  physical  force, 
the  abodes  of  wealth  and  civilization.  In  regard  to  our  own 
government,  we  have  already  proven  that  its  exactions  are  great- 
est on  the  south.  If  we  look  to  the  expenditures,  avc  find  no 
compensation;  but  on  the  contrary,  an  aggravation  of  the  evil. 
We  find  the  sections  least  burthened,  reaping  most  in  tlie  dis- 
bursements ;  can  we  wonder,  then,  that  high  duties  and  an  over- 
flowing treasury  should  be  so  ardently  desired  by  them?  <«If,'' 
says  the  very  able  and  distinguished  chairman  of  the  committee 
of  ways  and  means,  <<in  the  splendid  career  of  modern  improve- 
ment, political  philosophy  should  make  the  blessed  discovery  of 
an  art,  by  which  government  could  be  carried  on  without  money, 
and  the  systen^  of  federal  taxation  were  to  cease  entirely,  can  it 
be  doubted  for  a  moment,  that  the  whole  of  the  protected  classes 
would  regard  it,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  as  the  heaviest 
calamity  tfiat  could  befall  them?'' 

Thus  have  we  travelled  around  the  whole  circle  of  means,  by 
which  the  south  might  have  been  released  of  her  oppressive 
burthens,  and  have  found,  under  the  actual  circumstances  of  her 
condition,  that  they  are  either  imperative  or  adverse  to  her.  Can 
wOy  then,  wonder  at  the  decaying  condition  of  the  south,  under 
floch  adverse  legislation?  Well  and  eloquently  has  the  gloomy 
picture  been  drawn  by  one  of  her  gifted  sons ;  which  we  shall 
introduce  as  "mournful  evidence''  of  the  truth  of  our  reasoning. 
"If,'*  says  General  Hayne,  "any  portion  of  the  rich  fruits  of  this 
system  have  been  scattered  here,  (south)  they  have  not  fallen 
under  my  observation.  Sir,  we  know  them  not — ^we  see  them 
nofc-^we  feel  them  not  It  may  be  supposed,  however,  that  we 
are  too  full  of  prejudice  to  perceive,  or  too  ungrateful  to  acknow- 
ledge, the  blessings  it  has  bestowed  upon  us.  We  have  heard  of 
men  having  honour  thrust  upon  them,  and  perhaps  there  may  be 
flueh  a  thinff  as  having  benefits  thrust  upon  an  unwilling  people ; 
vet  I  should  think,  that  even  in  such  a  case,  they  would  soon 
become  leeonciled  to  their  lot,  and  submit  to  their  fate  with  a 
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good  grace.    But,  I  assure  the  gentleman,  that  the  condition  ol 
the  south  is  not  merely  one  of  unexampled  depression,  bat  ol 
great  and  all-pcrvading  distress.    In  my  own  state,  the  UDhapp|P 
change  which  has,  within  a  few  years  past,  taken  place  inflie 
public  prosperity,  is  of  the  most  appalling  character.    If  we  looli 
at  the  present  condition  of  our  cities — and  I  will  take  Charh»- 
ton,  by  way  of  example — we  find  every  where  the  mournful  e?l- 
denccs  of  premature  decay.    Sir,  the  crumbling  memorials  oftmi 
former  wealth  and  happiness  too  eloquently  teach  us,  that  widft- 
out  some  change  in  your  policy,  the  days  of  our  prosperity  <ira 
numbered.'  It  is  within  my  own  experience,  that,  in  the  deyotad 
city  in  which  my  lot  has  been  cast,  a  thriving  foreign  commeras 
was,  within  a  few  years  past,  carried  on  direct  to  Europe.    We 
had  native  merchants,  with  large  capitals,  engaged  in  the  foreiga 
trade.    We  had  thirty  or  forty  ships,  many  of  them  built,  and  iD 
owned  in  Charleston,  giving  employment  to  a  numerous  and  valu- 
able body  of  mechanics,  tradesmen,  and  mariners.    Look  at  tfcs 
state  of  tJiings  now !    Our  merchants  bankrupt  or  driven  away— 
their  capital  sunk  or  transferred  to  other  pursuits — our  shipjrardf 
broken  up — our  ships  all  sold!    Yes,  sir,  I  am  told  the  very  lilt 
of  them  was  a  few  months  ago  brought  to  the  hammer— our  me- 
chanics in  desjMiir — the  very  grass  growing  in  our  streets,  anl 
houses  falling  into  ruins — real  estate  reduced  to  one-third  partof 
its  value,  and  rents  almost  to  nothing.  The  commerce,  which  m 
are  still  suffered  to  enjoy,  diverted  from  its  proper  channels,  ci^ 
ried  on  with  borrowed  capital,  and  through  agents  sent  among 
us,  and  maintained  by  the  tariff  policy,  bearing  off  their  profiti 
to  more  favoured  regions,  <  eating  out  our  substance,'  and  leaving 
to  our  own  people  the  miserable  crumbs  which  fall  from  the  tabb 
of  their  prosperity.    *     *     *     *    Sir,  when  we  look  at  our  feP 
tile  fields,  and  consider  the  genial  climate  with  which  God  htf 
blessed  the  south — when  we  contemplate  the  rare  felicity  of  our 
position,  as  the  producers  of  an  article,  which,  under  a  system  of 
free  trade,  would  command  the  markets  of  the  world — is  it  not 
enough  to  fill  our  hearts  almost  to  bursting,  to  find  the  richest 
blessings  that  an  indulgent  Providence  ever  showered  down  upon 
the  heads  of  any  people,  torn  from  us  by  the  cruel  policy  of  oar 
own  government — to  see  the  bounties  of  heaven  blasted  by  the 
hand  of  man." 

From  the  exposition  which  we  have  made,  of  the  operation  of 
the  restrictive  system,  it  is  proved  that  one  portion  of  the  coun- 
try may  be  benefited  at  the  expense  of  the  remainder.  Must  itf 
then,  necessarily  follow,  that  enlarged  considerations  of  intereit 
should  make  that  portion  cling  to  the  system?  We  think  not 
We  must  recollect,  that  in  estimating  the  prosperity  of  states^wo 
must  not  include  the  present  moment  alone,  but  must  look  to  the 
future.    We  have  indeed   purchased  prosperity  at  a  high  and 
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laneholy  price/ when  it  is  transient  in  its  duration,  and  is 
ceeded  by  lasting  and  blighting  evil.  We  must  recollect,  that 
itecting  duties  impair  the  piodiictivc  powers  of  society,  aa  a 
ole,  and  consequently,  diminish  the  wealth  of  the  country — 
it  tbe  increase  in  the  price  of  manufactures  is  a  nalionnl  loss. 
9  must  recollect,  too,  that  protecting  lawa  operate  with  pecu- 
r  force  against  the  navigating  interests,  which  are  bo  highly 
portant  to  the  New  England  states,  not  only  by  increasing  the 
Is  of  the  articles  used  in  ship  building,  but  in  consequence  of 
iminution  in  Ihc  demand  for  vessels  and  seamen.  And  if  it 
J  be  said,  that  the  latter  may  betake  themselves  to  some  other 
upation;  we  answer,  in  effecting  this  change,  much  capital 
It  DO  sacrificed,  and  many  sailors,  unprepared  for  the  ordinary 
mpatioQS  of  acciety,  will  be  thrown  upon  the  world  unpro- 
led  for;  and  moreover,  the  great  nursery  for  our  military  nia- 
e  may  thus  be  seriously  impaired.  The  gains,  then,  which 
)  part  of  the  country  can  make  out  of  another,  in  consequence 
toe  bounty  on  production,  are  comparatively  but  momentary. 
'  a  just  and  equal  law  of  Providence,  the  permanent  interests 
iociety  are  so  knitted  together,  that  the  advances  made  by  one 
tion  of  country,  at  the  expense  and  dcpi-cssion  of  others,  must 
xasuily  be  fleeting  and  limited.  It  is  surely  the  permanent 
enst  of  every  section,  that  all  others  should  tlirivc  along  with 
The  interests  of  all  are  substantially  and  permanently  in  per- 
t  harmony.  The  miserable  gains  whicJi  it  is  possible  for  one 
tion  of  our  country  to  wring  from  an  oppressed  and  impove- 
Ited  people,  are  Just  ss  destructive  to  its  own  prospects  of  pcr- 
nent  and  progressive  advances,  as  they  arc  detrimental  to  the 
iressed.  And  an  irritated  people  may,  sooner  or  later,  rise  in 
■it  might,  and  shake  off  the  oppression :  and  then,  those  who 
n  been  temporarily  prospering,  are  depressed  to  their  origi- 
— yes,  £ar  below  their  original  situation. 
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Ir  any  of  our  readers  should  feel  a  disposition  to  complain  that 
■re  tnmsceDding  our  appropriate  limits,  by  entering  upon  the 
unination  of  a  work  so  purely  trans-Atlantic  as  that  oefore  us, 
ersve  a  suapeiisioD  of  their  judgment,  until  we  are  enabled  to 
nt  out  the  relations  of  the  subject  to  our  own  interests.  We 
n  always  regarded  as  frivolous,  the  objections  of  those  who 
uld  reatrict  an  American  Review  to  the  notice  of  indigenous 
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productions.    Why  it  is,  thntof  all  the  literary  world,  we  alone 
should  have  our  eyes  confined  to  the  lights  of  a  single  nation 
we  confess  ourselves  unable  to  perceive.    It  would  surely 
deemed  an  exorbitant  demand  from  our  periodical  journals  to 
banish  from  their  columns  all  reference  to  foreign  history  and 
politics.    The  cases  in  this  aspect  are  entirely  parallel,  or  if  there 
is  a  divergency,  it  is  favourable  to  our  argument;  inasmuch  19 
the  republic  of  letters  recognises  no  geographical  boundaries. 
That  a  Review  should  be  so  far  nation^,  as  to  contain  no  [ten- 
graph  which  has  not  a  reference  to  the  public  interest,  we  cor- 
dially grant ;  that  it  should  studiously  exclude  all  that  is  brieht 
and  attractive  in  the  old  world,  we  as  promptly  deny.    In  whit 
manner  our  functions  are  exercised,  it  is  not  for  us  to  proclaim; 
but  so  far  as  our  position  is  concerned,  we  regard  ourselves  as 
occupying  an  ofiicial  eminence,  from  which  we  may  telegraph 
to  our  countrymen,   not  merely  what  occurs  within  our  own 
limits,  but  all  that  may  be  descried  in  any  land,  for  the  benefit 
of  our  fellow-citizens  and  contemporaries.    Our  readers  need  not 
the  information,  that  the  largest  space  in  our  volumes  has  been 
afforded  to  the  survey  of  home  productions. 

We  are  not  the  less  American,  because  we  pause  at  times  to 
view  the  gigantic  literary  structures  of  the  mother  country; 
which  we  can  no  more  emulate  than  her  minsters  and  abbeySi 
In  neither  case  do  we  hold  them  up  as  unexceptionable  modeb, 
while  we  affect  no  concealment  of  our  admiration.  The  acade- 
mical systems  of  Europe  had  their  origin  in  a  state  of  societf 
which  no  changes  can  reproduce  in  America,  and  it  would  be  the 
height  of  folly  to  imitate  them  without  modifications  corre^ 
ponding  to  the  age  and  country  in  which  we  live. 

It  is  sometimes  refreshing  to  turn  aside  from  the  discussion  of 
vexed  questions,  and  the  castigation  of  pseudo-poetical  efiusioDfl^ 
to  specimens  of  genuine  literature,  such  as  these  beautiful  volumel 
present.    The  source  from  which  they  emanate,  secures  atten- 
tion.   W^c  revert  to  these  ancient  scats  of  English  learning,  with 
something  of  the  devotion  with  which  tlie  pilgrim  salutes  a  van©' 
rablc  shrine,  and  can,  for  the  moment,  forgive  the  abuses  of  mo- 
nachism,  for  the  sake  of  the  enthusiasm  which  burned  in  th6 
religious  sodalities,  when  all  the  western  world  was  darknestf* 
In  America  we  have  nothing  which  resembles  the  corporatioii^ 
of  the  British  universities.    In  the  latter,  tliere  is  a  more  entir0 
se(|ucstration  of  learning  and  its  votaries,  from  all  that  is  seculu> 
than  in  any  Protestant  institutions  of  the  world.    The  municipal 
authority  and  immunities,  the  traditional  usages  and  garb,  tho 
antique  piles,  the  libraries,  the  cloistered  seclusion — all  conspkt 
to  give  an  individuality,  an  independence,  and  a  grandeur,  whieh 
we  may  be  pardoned  for  finding  impressive  in  no  ordinary  de- 
gree.   The  very  largeness  of  the  plan  fills  the  mind,  and  we 
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whether  there  has  ever  been  presented  in  the  literary 
L<i  a  more  imposing  spectacle,  than  the  assembled  throng  and 
fc  solemnities  annually  exhibited  at  the  Acts  of  Oxford,  and 
C^ommencements  of  Cambridge. 

^^e  university  of  Oxford  has  acquired  the  reputation  of  classic 
incuice,  as  the  sister  university  has  been  renowned  in  the  ex- 
t  sciences.  This  must  be  conceded,  notwithstanding  thestrik- 
)%  exception  in  the  cases  of  Bentley  and  Porson,  who  were  both 
ItAtabrigians.  There  was  a  time  when  Cambridge  was  noted 
inr  an  exclusive  patronage  of  mathematical  and  physical  science^ 
IS  was  Oxford  for  a  devotion  equally  partial  to  philoloey  and 
literature.  The  zealous  contention  of  the  two  ereat  rivsus  gave 
Brigio  to  prodigious  specimens  of  proficiency  m  their  respec- 
Bre  scholars,  and  each  was  supposed  to  travel  beyond  its  pro- 

5r  limits,  when  it  wandered  into  the  precincts  of  the  other, 
ith  the  progress  of  liberal  opinions,  however,  this  exclusive- 
BMi  has  been  broken  down,  and  each  of  the  national  institutions 
bi  vindicated  its  eminence  in  both  these  fields  of  learning.    The 

P'oeiples  upon  which,  the  English  scholar  is  now  trained,  may 
^  examined  in  the  essay  of  Mr.  Ogilvie  <<  On  the  union  of  clas- 
■eil  with  mathematical  studies.''* 

The  biography  of  German  students  presents  us  with  few  in- 
MiBoes  of  that  attachment  to  the  alma  mater ,  which  glows  with 
Die  fervour  of  a  passion  in  the  learned  men  of  Great  Britain. 
The  Oxonian  cannot  but  feel  a  peculiar  complacency,  in  famili- 
irit^  with  the  halls,  and  courts,  and  schools,  which  have  harbour- 
ed the  genius,  and  witnessed  the  proficiency  of  Chaucer,  and 
More,  and  Herbert,  and  Hooker,  and  Selden,  and  Addison,  and 
Jones. 

The  opinion  may  be  hazarded,  and  will  probably  not  be  con- 
bldicted,  that  in  no  spot  upon  earth  has  literary  emulation  been 
ID  highly  raised,  and  powerfully  concentrated,  as  in  the  English 
Jiiuversities.  In  addition  to  the  contest  between  individual  and 
■Adividoaly  there  are  here  called  forth  the  rivalry  of  college  with 
^dlege^  and  the  superadded  strife  of  university  with  university, 
^be  focal  point  of  so  many  burning  rays  must  of  necessity  ac- 
^pite  an  intensity  of  ardour,  such  as  is  seldom  evinced  elsewhere, 
^  which  it  is  not  our  business  to  vindicate.  Many  a  youthful 
^ttrtyr  has  sunk  at  the  altar  of  fame,  and  many  a  laggard  thrown 
Up  the  stake,  and  turned  from  the  crown  of  learning,  to  the  easier 
spoils  of  pleasure.  The  ambition  of  scholars  has  been  urged  with 
t  new  impulse,  by  the  quickening  influence  of  the  prizes  which  are 
aoQually  awarded  to  successful  competitors,  in  various  branches  of 
ttenture ;  and  the  volumes  before  us,  are  some  select  fruits  of 
thb  competition.    They  are,  as  might  have  been  expected,  spe- 
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cimens  of  that  brilliant  typography  which  characterizes  the 
of  Oxford,  and  will  be  considered  as  highly  valuable,  by  eve: 
man  of  taste.    The  reader's  eye  is  at  once  caught  by  the  name 
of  some,  who  have  since  become  known  to  the  world  as  omi^ 
ments  of  the  bar,  the  bench,  the  cabinet,  and  the  church ;  and  th-^ 
endeavour  is  spontaneously  made  to  discern  how  far  the  know^ 
and  distinguishing  traits  of  these  eminent  minds  are  discemiU-^ 
in  their  youthful  compositions.    There  mil  certainly  be  some 
disappointment  as  to  the  issue  of  this  investigation ;  and,  indeed^ 
we  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  the  great  distinctive  linev 
of  character  and  genius,  are  less  strongly  marked  at  this  earlier 
period  of  life,  than  in  later  times,  when  their  prominent  pointf 
have  been  brought  out  by  new  circumstances,  and  the  matnre 
mind  disenthralled  from  the  powerful  and  equalizing  pressure  of 
university  discipline.    To  take  our  illustration  from  a  lower  walk 
in  the  field  of  letters — every  one  must  have  remarked  that  the 
early  attempts  of  school-boys  at  composition  are,  with  a  few  sig- 
nal exceptions,  remarkably  alike.    It  is  by  slow  degrees,  thit 
these  parallel  or  coincident  lines  of  thought  divaricate,  so  as  to 
exhibit  the  endless  varieties,  which  are  observed  in  the  literary 
productions,  no  less  than  in  the  countenances  of  mankind. 

The  Oxford  Prize  Essays  have  a  certain  family  likeness,  which 
cannot  escape  the  notice  of  the  most  desultory  reader.  It  would 
be  unjust  to  say  that  tliey  all  proceed  from  the  same  mould,  for 
the  subjects,  the  style,  the  mode  of  illustration,  and  comparatife 
merit,  distinctly  mark  each  of  them.  But  the  resemblance  of  one 
to  the  other  may  be  compared  to  that  which  obtains  among  paint- 
ings of  the  same  era,  and  the  same  great  school.  They  are  pro- 
ductions which  receive  a  common  stamp  from  the  peculiar  con- 
ditions under  which  they  were  produced ;  the  place,  the  discipline, 
the  motive,  the  judges,  the  age  of  the  writers,  are  the  elements 
from  which  this  result  is  to  be  calculated.  They  are  producti«i8 
which  could  have  proceeded  from  none  but  classic  pens,  under 
the  moulding  impressions  of  a  classic  atmosphere. 

These  Essays,  as  their  title  imports,  were  written  in  hope  oft 
literary  premium.  Besides  the  competition  in  Latin  and  Sn^ish 
verse,  and  in  Latin  prose,  there  is  a  distinction  annually  confe^ 
red  on  those  who  are  most  successful  in  English  prose.  The 
collection  here  presented  to  the  public  contains  forty-five  of  these 
prize  compositions.  The  question  is  interesting,  and  approprialo 
to  the  present  discussion,  how  far  the  prize  system  may  be  sup- 
posed to  exercise  a  beneficial  influence  upon  composition.  Vol- 
taire was  accustomed  to  say,  that  one  should  write  as  if  in  the 
presence  of  his  audience  and  his  judges.  Upon  this  remark  we 
ma^  observe,  in  passing,  that  its  author  must  have  practised  upon 
it  with  some  grains  of  allowance — either  merging  his  judges  in 
his  audience,  or  selecting  as  his  imagined  critics  those  wbofl^ 
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frowns  would  least  repress  the  freedom  of  his  speculation,  and 
tlie  restiveness  of  his  caprice. 

The  general  result  of  the  inquiry  which  we  have  suggested, 
seems  to  be,  that  while  a  prize  essay  gains  in  terseness,  elegance, 
amd  perspicuity,  it  must  lose  in  vivid  impression,  independent 
▼igour,  and  native  grace.  The  adage  of  Horace  is  pregnant  with 
meaning,  that  the  choice  of  a  subject  is  the  cardinal  point  in  every 
literary  attempt : 


cui  lecta  potenter  erit  res 


Nee  &CUD&  deseret  hunc,  nee  lucidus  ordo. 
An  unavoidable  formality  attends  the  constrained  labours  of  a 
Blind  which  is  tasked,  especially  in  the  outset  of  the  work.  We 
bive  observed,  or  fancied,  that  unless  where  a  writer  plunges  at 
cnee  in  medias  res,  the  introductory  passages  of  most  composi- 
tioDS  are  commonplaces.     These  earliest  endeavours  are,  for  the 
most  part,  merely  tentative;  the  << first  runnings"  should  be 
thrown  away.     They  are  like  the  preliminary  flourishes  of  a 
swordsman,  or  the  trivial  dashes  of  the  scribe  who  makes  trial 
of  his  pen.    Might  not  the  first  sentence  in  a  great  majority  of 
eases  be  expunged  without  detriment?    A  capital  amputation  of 
diis  kind  would  be  a  happy  process  for  many  discourses,  disserta- 
tions, and  sermons — not  to  mention  literary  reviews  and  speeches 
in  Congress.   We  might,  for  example,  take  many  instances  from 
the  work  in  hand,  in  which  the  second  period  is  the  true  be- 
gMining. 

Not  every  genius  can  expand  itself  over  a  given  field,  or  hem 
itself  within  given  boundaries.  He  who  writes  upon  a  prescribed 
theme,  works  in  trammels,  and  loses  that  delightful  spontaneity 
which  ensures  freshness  and  grace,  while  it  encourages  boldness 
itf  invention.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  phase  of  mind  into  which 
eyen  a  true  genius  passes,  when  the  scholar  tasks  his  inventive 
laculty  to  find — not  that  which  has  been  previously  evolved  in 
meditation,  nor  that  which  answers  his  own  consciousness  of 
power,  nor  that  which  falls  in  with  the  animated  and  glowing 
current  of  prepossession — but  that  which  is  bounded  by  the  in- 
llszible  parallels  of  a  given  topic.  There  is,  undoubtedly,  an 
aeateness  which  comes  into  play  even  here,  and  an  advantage 
flowing  from  this  limitation  of  the  field  of  view ;  just  as  the  ma- 
tiiematician  is  directed  by  a  given  equation  in  the  discovery  of  a 
new  curve ;  yet  the  exercise  is  hampered  by  the  unfavourable 
eondition  of  restraint 

There  may  be  numerous  cases,  however,  in  which  the  prize 
•object  may,  by  elective  affinity,  educe  from  the  mass  of  compe- 
titors one  who  finds  a  theme  precisely  adapted  to  his  capacity  and 
liis  predilections ;  so  that  we  have  the  further  question — how  far 
the  reference  to  certain  judges,  and  a  given  reward,  may  be  sup- 
posed to  influence  the  youthful  aspirant    The  motive  is  here 
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obviously  different  from  that  of  the  independent  writer.  The 
hope  of  a  reward  is  a  powerful  stimulant,  but  it  makes  its  appeil 
to  a  set  of  feelings  which  are  not  the  most  favourable  to  the  de- 
velopment of  manly  energies.  Like  the  hired  mourners  of  Ro- 
man funerals,  the  essayist  is  tempted  to  personate  his  chancter 
with  expressions  not  altogether  true  to  nature : — 

Ut  qui  conduct!  plorant  in  funere,  dicunt 

£t  faciunt  prope  plum  dolentibus  ex  animo.— 

The  effects  of  this  constraint  are  visible  in  the  very  cool  and 
rlidactic  character  of  these  productions.    There  is  a  total  absenee 
of  any  thing  allied  to  wit  or  humour.    The  reader  is  awakened 
by  no  touches  of  native  sprightliness,  nothing  to  relieve  the 
somewhat  tedious  level  of  correct  and  judicious  argument    TliB 
reason  is  obvious ;  no  man  can  be  witty  upon  compulsion.  Ereo 
satirical  pungency  demands  a  freedom  of  mind  wholly  incompeti- 
ble  with  the  practised  gait  of  the  prize  writer.    The  eccentridtj 
which  reveals  itself  in  the  voluntary  effusions  of  some  men  of 
genius^  is  chastised  into  submissive  regularity  by  the  motives  in 
such  a  case.    What  we  here  observe,  therefore,  of  recreation  te 
the  mind,  is  derived,  not  from  native  springs  of  talent,  but  from 
the  careful  selection  and  adroit  adaptation  of  ancient  incident  and 
wisdom.  Where  the  whole  is  prepared  with  reference  to  an  an^ 
tere  tribunal,  every  thing  will  be  sacrificed  to  correctness.    Thii 
is  an  evil  incidental  to  the  system,  and  is  not  without  accompany- 
ing advantages.    The  exuberance  of  juvenile  fancy  demands  the 
pruning  operation,  and  we  may  afford  to  sacrifice  much,  in  saeh 
a  case,  for  the  sake  of  an  effectual  stimulus  to  the  limas  labor. 
To  feuch  influences  we  owe  the  elegance  of  this  work,  which  con- 
tains nothing  vapid  or  trivial,  nothing  swelling  or  affected,  no- 
thing which  could  suggest  a  scruple  to  the  most  fastidious  tastei 
At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  but  believe,  that  when  the  inquest 
of  a  company  of  hoary  critics  is  perpetually  haneing  in  terrorem 
before  the  mind,  many  a  fine  thought  must  be  disturbed  in  the 
conception,  and  many  an  opening  track  of  brightness  be  closed 
by  the  fear  of  a  repulse.     The  warm  cush  of  feeling  is  chilled 
into  a  servile  correctness,  and  the  erratic  illustration  is  rejeeted, 
from  dread  of  the  impracticable  tribunal.    Of  all  this  we  discon 
manifest  traces  in  these  elegant  compositions.    They  are  chaetey 
refined,  scrupulously  exact,  sometimes  ingenious,  always  sensi- 
ble, free  from  paradox  of  sentiment  and  the  glare  of  false  tante; 
yet  they  are  occasionally  jejune,  frequently  wearisome,  and  alwiys 
cold.    The  reader  feels  at  once  that  he  is  brought  to  aa  immea- 
surable remove  from  the  domains  of  the  romantic  school ;  and 
this  is  remarkably  the  case  in  the  effusions  even  of  those  who 
have  since  distinguished  themselves  in  the  more  florid  style.   In 
later  years,  for  instance,  Wilson  has  become  flowing  and  diaenr- 
^ive^  and  Heber  has  opened  a  fountain  of  rich  and  creative  geniaa 
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So  mneh  of  thii  change  as  is  not  referable  to  the  adrancement  of 
mentil  power,  must  be  attrihuted  to  the  disembarrassment  from 
literary  restraint 

It  is  not  easy  for  us  to  pass  by  the  occasion  here  offered,  of  con- 
ndering  classical  training  in  its  relation  to  good  writing.  We 
tfmn  our  readers  a  laboured  exercitation  of  this  kind,  ajid  shall 
eoQtent  ourselves  with  a  few  transient  remarks.  There  are 
scarcely  any  who  need  to  be  informed  that  the  method  in  which 
the  business  of  teaching  the  languages  is  conducted  in  America, 
di&ra  greatly  from  that  of  the  English  grammar-schools.  We 
my  the  grammar-schools — because  it  is  in  these  institutions  that 
En  great  achievement  is  made.  It  is  not  necessary  for  our  pur- 
pOM,  that  we  should  uphold  the  protracted  analysis,  the  minute 
eritieisms,  the  nonsense  verses,  or  other  petty  details,  which  dis- 
tincuiah  the  methods  of  Eton  or  Westminster;  yet  no  friend  of 
phuolt^ical  science,  can  fail  to  be  alarmed  at  the  extreme  of 
lazi^  towards  which  we  are  verging.  In  order  to  remove  all 
be  asperities  of  the  way,  and  shorten  the  road  to  classic  reputa- 
tkm,  auperficial  instructers  are  encouraging  the  delusive  hope  of 
Incoming  scholars  by  means  of  interlineary  translations,  and  simi- 
br  expedients,  to  the  neglect  of  grammatical  labours.  In  addi- 
iKMi  to  this,  various  collectanea,  issuing  principally  from  Scot- 
hnd,  are  introduced,  not  only  to  beginners,  but  even  to  the 
bideiita  of  colleges;  the  only  tendency  of  which  is  to  raise  a 
generation  of  smatterers.  It  is  not  by  small  patches  of  fine  writ- 
es from  Homer,  Sophocles,  Xenophon,  and  the  rest,  that  the 
raolar  can  be  made  familiar  with  the  powers  of  a  language,  or 
the  style  of  any  one  author.  It  is  not  such  skimmings  of  litera- 
nre  which  can  make  a  Scaliger,  a  Casaubon,  a  Porson,  or  a 
Slofofield.  May  we  not  hope  that  ripe  scholars,  such  as  our 
^thons,  Lindsleys,  and  Pickerings,  will  set  their  faces  against 
nctices  so  much  to  the  detriment  of  sound  learning  ? 

We  hold  ourselves  subject  to  correction,  if  we  say  untruly, 
bat  in  some  quarters  it  is  becoming  unfashionable  to  be  versed 
a  the  mysteries  of  ancient  erudition.  This,  we  are  told,  is  the 
'age  of  action;"  and  in  the  "march  of  mind,"  these  hoary  mo- 
mments  must  be  left  far  in  the  rear.  No  one,  it  is  true,  can 
'epresB  a  smile  at  the  exposure  made  by  Knox  of  the  pedantic 
bnnalities,  which,  in  his  day,  more  than  at  present,  were 
Imiahed  at  Oxford — the  doing  generals,  and  Jttramenis;  doing 
tUMtiru  and  qtiodlibets,  and  anstoering  untUr-bachelor ;  we 
iren  laugh  at  the  solemn  importance  of  doctors  and  proctors, 
'with  afl  the  heads  of  colleges  and  halls  in  solemn  procession, 
rith  their  velTCt  sleeves,  scarlet  gowns,  hoods,  black,  red,  and 
niple" — but  after  all,  these  are  no  more  than  the  harmleas  ex> 
maeuicea  of  an  antiquated  aystem,  which  are  easily  lopped  off 
vitboutany  injury  to  its  vital  parts.  Every  lawyer  is  aware,  that 
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in  legal  fictions,  and  the  technicalities  of  pleading,  there  is  maeh 
which  is  ridiculous ;  while  he  is  no  less  disposed  to  regard  with 
veneration  the  great  structure  of  English  jurisprudence.  In 
America,  we  may  have  the  thorough  discipline,  without  the  so- 
perfluous  appendages  of  classical  education ;  and  unless  the  inr 
provements  of  the  day  be  guided  by  a  wise  caution,  we  areii 
danger  of  being  overrun  with  a  host  of  literary  charlataBi,  or 
rather  unlettered  authors,  exemplifying  all  that  is  barbaroui  ii 
language  and  bombastic  in  style. 

The  manner  of  writing  exemplified  in  these  volumes,  is,  wiflh 
out  exception,  chaste  and  simple ;  the  language  is  pure,  unadTedBd 
English ;  as  free  from  the  grandiloquence  of  foreign  terms,  m 
from  the  extravagance  of  new  compounds  and  ungraceful  moden^ 
isms.  It  has  constantly  been  maintained  by  Sie  advocates  of 
classical  learning,  that  by  its  aid,  and  in  no  other  way  so  sueeei^ 
fully,  elegance  in  composition  can  be  cultivated — and  as  constantr 
ly  rejoined  by  the  school  of  anti-classics,  that  English  literatDC 
is  self-sufficient,  and  that  from  the  dead  languages,  we  can  i^ 
ceive  nothing  but  sesquipedalian  terms  and  foreign  idioms.  Thi 
laboured  style  of  Johnson  has  been  triumphantly  instanced.  NoWf 
as  a  case  in  point,  we  hold  forth  these  volumes,  emanatinc  li 
they  do  from  a  source  where  classic  ardour  has  been  carried  tl 
its  height — the  productions  of  those  who  at  the  very  time 
probably  engaged  in  these  pursuits — and  constructed  with 
ence  to  the  award  of  judges,  in  whose  eyes  nothing  unclassic 
find  grace.  We  hold  forth  these  volumes,  and  challenge  object- 
ors to  cull  from  them  even  a  stray  instance  of  that  latinized  IiOp 
guage,  stilted  pomp,  and  involved  structure,  which  are  alleged  to 
be  the  necessary  results  of  the  old  system  of  education. 

Pedantry  is  not  the  ofifspring  of  genuine  learning.  It  is  flie 
half-learned  writer  who  ekes  out  his  meagre  sentiment  and  im- 
perfect discipline  with  the  resonance  of  an  ambitious  style,  and 
the  cumbrous  load  of  needless  quotation.  Some  of  the  most  re- 
markable examples  of  unadulterate  English,  are  to  be  found  in 
the  works  of  those  who  had  availed  themselves  of  all  the  aids  of 
academical  research.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  recall  the  nanoei 
of  Tillotson,  Addison,  Butler,  Paley,  and  Fox.  The  claflsioal 
scholar  is  not  a  mere  imitator  of  words  and  phrases.  His  duly 
toils  lead  him  to  the  comparison  of  idiom  with  idiom,  and  tfani 
to  the  detection  of  the  secret  principles  of  his  own  language.  Let 
it  be  observed,  that  the  genuine  classic  venerates  the  establislifll 
peculiarities  of  his  own  tongue;  and  holds  it  to  be  erroneous  to 
resolve  all  the  idioms  of  one  language  into  such  terms  and  eon- 
structions  as  would  be  equally  intelligible  to  a  foreigner,  if  litei^ 
ally  translated.  This  is  the  error  of  some  distinguidied  philoso- 
phers, and  of  Dugald  Stewart  among  the  rest ;  but  its  obfioai 
tendency  is  to  dilute  the  strength  of  our  native  diction.  Howeiftf 
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■nriy  this  may  be  supposed  to  approach  a  philosophical  method, 
the  ^ect  ia  Mways  eDfeebling.  It  is  in  the  ancient  idioms  of 
amy  people  that  the  force  of  expression  re.iidcs ;  any  reader 
must  be  convinced,  who  is  familiar  with  the  German  works  of 
Goethe,  or  the  writings  of  Swift,  Warburton,  and  Palcy. 

If  purity  of  language  is  sought,  we  believe  that  no  means  can 
be  more  worthy  of  reliance  than  sedulous  investigation  of  ge- 
aenl  grammar  in  its  highest  accessible  sources.  Nothing  surely 
cm  betray  a  more  entire  ignorance  of  the  subject,  than  the  sup- 
porition  that  the  accomplished  linguist  will  be  disposed  to  cor- 
rapt  the  purity  of  our  idiom,  by  engrafting  upon  it  the  forms  of 
u  antiquated  tongue.  The  process  by  which  rhetorical  skill  ia 
pramoted  in  this  school  of  literature,  is  very  different.  To  dwell 
•n  ■  nngle  point,  as  illustrated  by  these  essays,  among  other  cmi- 
Brat  specimens,  the  student  of  languages  is  enabled  to  increase,  at 
smy  step  of  his  progress,  that  copia  fandi,  which  is  as  indis- 
paonble  lo  easy  composition,  as  it  is  in  effective  eloquence.  This 
may  be  observed  in  the  school-boy  of  the  lowest  form.  Before 
he  Csa  translate  any  word  or  sentence,  it  is  necessary  for  him  to 
aunmon  before  his  mind  a  number  of  English  expressions,  vary- 
inc  only  by  slight  shades  of  signification,  and  from  this  mass  tg 
luect  uose  which  exactly  correspond  to  the  original.  In  the 
evlier  stages,  indeed,  these  attempts  of  the  learner  arc  exceeding- 
ly rude ;  yet  it  is  obvious,  not  only  that  precision  in  the  use  of 
words  is  attained,  but  that  by  the  continual  repetition  of  the  same 
exercise  for  years,  the  memory  is  enriched  with  a  fund  of  words, 
deu-ly  understood,  and  stored  away  from  prompt  use.  Thus  the 
nme  discipline  which  cultivates  delicacy  and  correctness  of  taste, 
furnishes  the  youthful  writer  with  those  weapons  upon  which  he 
b  to  rely  through  life.  We  are  induced  to  make  ^ese  observa- 
tions, by  the  remarkable  wealth  and  plenitude  of  expression 
whidi  characterizes  a  number  of  these  compositions,  and  that 

auality  of  chastened  luxuriance  which  is  at  a  vast  remove  from 
le  unbridled  license  of  a  certain  school  in  America.  Tliere  is  a 
copiousness  in  Thomas  Moore  and  Bulwer ;  but  how  different 
from  that  which  charms  us  in  the  works  of  Mackintosh  and  Jef- 
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e  is  a  certain  measured  pomp  observable  in  the  writings 
even  of  justly  celebrated  authors,  which,  however  characteristic 
or  ingenious,  cannot  be  justified  on  sound  rhetorical  principles. 
It  ii  a  sacrifice  of  simplicity  to  euphony,  and  bears  an  analogy  to 
the  massiTe  decorations  of  Gothic  architecture,  in  which  we  for- 

Ke  what  ia  redundant,  for  the  sake  of  its  finished  elegance, 
ia  may  be  the  fault  even  of  great  minds,  but  it  flows  rather 
from  peeuliaritiea  of  the  individual,  than  Irom  the  classical  dis- 
aipline.  The  happiest  specimens  of  this  eor^eous  style,  may  be 
fgiund  in  the  prodacUons  of  Johnson,  Giuwn,  and  Parr.    Upon 
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this  subject  we  find  a  striking  remark  of  Dr.  Whately^  in  hii 
Elements  of  Criticismj — a  work  which  deserves  to  be  better 
known  in  this  country.  <<  Sentences,  which  might  have  been 
expressed  as  simple  ones,  are  expanded  into  complex  ones  by  the 
addition  of  clauses  which  add  nothing  to  the  sense ;  and  whieh 
have  been  compared  to  the  false  handles  and  key-holes,  with 
which  furniture  is  decorated,  that  serve  no  other  purpose  than  to 
correspond  to  the  real  ones.  Much  of  Dr.  Johnson's  writing  ii 
chargeable  with  this  faulf  The  style  of  Dr.  Whately,  both  la 
his  prize  essay,  and  in  the  elegant  production  which  we  hiv* 
quoted,  may  be  instanced  as  remarkably  free  from  any  blemiA 
of  this  kind,  and  at  the  same  time  exempt  from  the  opiiositB 
fault  of  colloquial  looseness.  The  latter  is  the  extreme  oi  such 
as  mistake  the  vulgar  for  the  simple.  <<  La  source  d'un  d6fautft 
commun,'*  says  Voltaire,  "  vient,  ce  me  semblc,  du  reprochede 
p6dantismc  qu'on  a  fait  long-tems  et  justement  aux  auteurs :  ti 
vitium  ducit  culpx  fuga.  On  a  tant  r6p6t6  qu'on  doit  4crin  ' 
du  ton  dc  la  bonne  compagnie,  que  les  auteurs  les  plus  a6rieox 
sont  devenus  plaisans,  et  pour  ^tre  de  honne  compagnie  avBC 
leurs  lecteurs,  ont  dit  des  choses  de  tr&s-mauvaise  compagnie." 

The  subject  of  classical  education  is  one  of  no  small  mtereiti 
with  reference  to  the  American  people.  It  is  known  to  all  our 
readers,  that  the  public  mind  has  been  thrown  into  a  ferment  b^ 
certain  experimenters,  who  are  aiming  at  the  excision  of  tmi 
whole  branch  of  study.  It  is  therefore  in  the  highest  degree  iiDf 
portant,  that  instructers  of  youth  should  amicably  meet  upon  the 
safe  and  established  ground,  that  the  study  of  language  in  genenli 
and  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  reliques  in  particular,  has  a  dired 
and  most  happy  influence  upon  our  national  literature.  It  is  thni 
that  tlie  knowledge  of  universal  grammar  is  to  be  promoted ;  thit 
perversions  of  language  are  to  be  rectified;  that  the  idioms  of  our 
own  tongue  are  to  be  compared  and  estimated ;  and  that  genuine 
taste  is  to  be  developed. 

In  treating  the  work  under  examination  as  a  happy  result 
of  classical  education,  and  thus  giving  our  decided  suffrage  in  &• 
vour  of  the  latter,  we  shall  have  to  cry  the  mercy  of  those  who 
persuade  themselves  that  the  whole  system  tends  to  inculcate  % 
servile  imitation,  and  to  paralyse  the  powers  of  native  genius.  A 
prejudice  of  this  kind  might  with  justice  be  attributed  to  an  in- 
dolence which  will  not  attempt,  or  an  ignorance  which  cannot 
master  the  difficulties  of  the  subject  But  we  may  fairly  meet 
the  objection,  and  ask  why  it  is,  that  in  other  departments  of 
science  and  art,  the  same  effect  is  not  feared.  It  has  never  yel^ 
to  our  knowledge,  been  dreamed,  that  Michael  Angelo,  or  Csimk 
va,  or  Thorwaldsen,  deadened  their  original  powers  of  inventioa 
by  studying  for  years  the  works  of  ancient  masters.  True  geninf 
displays  its  might  in  selecting  and  remoulding  thode  great  idflif 
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which  spring  up  in  a  mind  ferdlized  by  the  attainments  of  ita 
pvdMeasora.  There  cannot  be  a  more  egregious  mistake,  than 
the  supposition  that  originality  of  conception  is  best  secured  by 
an  ignorance  of  the  thoughts  of  others.  Upon  this  whole  sub- 
ject, there  are  prevalent  errors,  some  of  which  are  ably  touched 
la  the  remarks  which  follow : 

.  "It  «u  not  the  praiie,  indeed,  but  the  misfortune  of  the  last  cenltiiy,  lo  hive 
abounded  in  one  cliu  or  origin*]  Ibinken,  whoae  cUimi  were  founcled  in  a  cet- 
ftta  ■ilci:tatton  of  ■inKularitj,  in  m  graluiloua  contempt  of  all  correct  opinion 
tad  tnditional  knowlecl^,  in  a  designed  aberration  from  Itiat  one  only  rcuona- 
aUc  lljrle  of  writing-,  which  n  obvioui  to  plain  undtrstandinp^  and  ii  at  once 
the  •dmlralion  of  the  vulfrar  and  the  wiie.  To  this  they  added  a  most  entire  re- 
fiuce  on  their  own  uitdentandinj^  and  something'  little  short  of  a  deification  of 
n  intellect.  Hence  the}'  indulged  in  all  aorts  of  fanciful  theorieaand  refined 
I...  —  ^  theories  the  most  alraiige  and  unnatural,  materialism  and  idealiim, 
-aimg-  and  inTDCating  their  own  spirits  to  give  oracles  unto  them,  whereby 
tfarj  were  deaervedly  deluded ;'  searching  for  truth,  not  in  the  wide  clrcumfer- 
MMc  of  God's  world  without,  but  in  the  narrow  circle  of  their  own  little  worids 
vkhin  I  setting  up  reason  in  apposition  to  authority,  and  to  the  gvnend  voice  of 
■ukiod.  Whereas  the  highest  result  of  human  reason,  the  noblest  attribute  of 
a  aud  truly  enli^tened,  and  we  ma^  »dd  truly  original,  is  a  respect  for  autho- 
^tj\  mt  that  bhnd  respect  which  forbids  the  questioning'  of  traditional  error. 
Ml  a  respect  tempered  with  wisdom.  Genuine  originality  is  the  ofTiipring  of  a 
■nd  naturally  *agaciousi  informed,  and  impreniated  with  Tarious  knowledge. 
B(MK^  untaught  by  authority,  and  unchastised  by  observstion  and  experience, 
■i  qmte  inadequate  to  the  discovery  of  any  (liing  which  it  is  desinble  to  know. 
Tm  it  is  too  common  to  mistake  the  wanderings  of  a  fanciful  mind  for  the  dic- 
^Icaof  an  original  spirit)  whereas,  of  genuine  originality,  the  very  essence  is 
•Whi  to  deviate  from  which  is  not  to  invent,  hut  lo  err.  Here  lay  the  pest 
Witake  of  Berkley,  and  Bolinghroke,  and  Warburton,  and  such  wa9  the  wilful- 
■Mof  Hume.  How  much  of  the  error  of  these  intellcctiialiBts,  the  eccentricity 
if  thcw  paradoxical  writers,  might  be  traced  to  that  spirit  of  speculative  philo- 
■>|dlyand  metaphysical  science,  lo  which  the  writings  of  Locke  had  given  esteem, 
it  would  detain  us  too  long,  and  it  would  be  beside  our  purpose  to  inquire." — 
Amfan'*  ftwy.  Vol  iii.  p.  96. 

It  is  not  enough  for  the  adverse  argument,  to  point  to  a  Shak- 
^leare  in  one  department,  and  a  Franklin  in  another.  While  we 
bow  before  these  great  names,  we  tlesire  it  to  be  demonstrated 
^t  the  scholar  ig  unfitted  by  hia  erudition  for  masculine  and 
qMntaneoua  eflbrta — that  Descartes,  Ne^vton,  or  Laplace,  were 
less  prepared  for  great  discoveries  by  profound  acquaintance  with 
the  discoveries  of  others.  Or,  to  return  to  our  proper  subject,  it 
may  be  asked  whether  the  poet  can  lose  any  of  his  flame  by  con* 
tact  with  the  fires  of  Homer  and  ^schylus.  Was  Milton  desti- 
tote  of  original  force  and  creative  energy?  Vet  he  lived  in  the 
world  of  ancient  lore.  This  must  be  shown,  before  our  position 
can  be  successfully  assailed.  Was  the  unprecedented  and  vigor- 
ous flight  of  Bacon,  the  lofty  and  imaginative  career  of  Burke, 
or  the  powerful  and  brilliant  flow  of  eloquence  in  Canning,  im- 
peded  \y  their  acknowledged  familiarity  with  the  great  exam- 
ples of  Greece  and  Rome?  Or,  were  not  these  ornaments  of  their 
jcspeetiTe  ages,  rather  excited,  directed,  and  sustained  in  their 
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or  immaterial."  By  following  Dr.  Robertson,  he  has  linked  to- 
gether a  number  of  charges,  every  one  of  which  is  question- 
able, if  not  false.  To  these  names  we  ought  to  add  those  of  A. 
Robertson,  Savilian  Professor  of  Astronomy ;  C.  H.  Hall,  Re- 
gius Professor  of  Divinity,  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  and  Dean  of 
Durham ;  J.  Phillimore,  Professor  of  Civil  Law ;  and  R.  WhatB- 
ly,  Principal  of  Alban  Hall,  and  since  Archbishop  of  Dublin.* 

If  wc  were  called  upon  to  designate  those  essays  which  strike 
us  as  being  most  worthy  of  preservation,  and  indicative  of  M- 
complished  genius,  we  should  point  to  those  of  Mr.  Keble,f  On 
translation  from  dead  languages;"  Mr.  Churton,  <<0n  the  ens  of 
Pericles  and  Augustus;"  Mr.  Barker,  "On  the  use  of  histoiy;" 
Mr.  Milman,  "On  Sculpture;"  and  Lord  Chief  Justice  Tent«^ 
den,  "On  Satire."  By  way  of  specimen,  it  may  be  permitted  to  ' 
us  to  dwell  for  a  short  time  upon  the  last  mentioned  productioik 

After  a  comprehensive  sketch  of  satiric  composition  in  its  etrif 

history,  and  its  gradual  increase  with  the  progress  of  refinement 

the  author  divides  its  various  kinds  into  personal,  political,  monli 

and  critical.    Personal  satire  is  vindicated,  in  its  reference  to  the 

names  of  those  whose  vices  or  follies,  either  immediately  or  re* 

motely,  are  injurious  to  society.   The  freedom  of  personal  attiek 

which  gave  birth  to  the  old  comedy,  reminds  us  of  the  indepen' 

dence  of  our  own  periodical  press,  and  the  remarks  on  its  use  end 

abuse  are  alike  applicable  to  both  species  of  composition.    Tte 

abuse  occurs  in  one,  as  in  the  other,  when  the  subject  is  impio- 

perly  chosen,  when  the  manner  is  unsuitable  to  the  subject^  and 

when  it  proceeds  from  private  animosity.    Political  satire  Menli 

in  a  similar  predicament ;  and  such  sentiments  as  the  following 

will  be  universally  acknowledged  in  America: — 

"  It  18  only  by  Uie  exercise  of  political  satire,  that  the  spirit  of  jealousy  WBBKt  * 
sary  to  the  support  of  all  mixed  governments  can  be  excited,  and  the  geMnl 
establishment  of  the  constitution  protected  and  m^ntained.  The  fre^uenqr  d*) 
of  those  occasional  errors  to  which  the  administration  of  eveir  state  u  fubjed^ 
will  be  diminished  by  the  fear  of  that  ridicule  which  is  able  both  to  repel  iht 
attacks  of  violence,  and  expose  the  artifices  of  faction." 

The  danger  of  such  invective  as  lessens  the  supreme  authority! 
or  promotes  national  division,  is  frankly  acknowledged.  Moril 
satire  is  in  like  manner  represented  as  necessary  to  expose  errofi 
folly,  and  vice ;  and  as  deleterious  when  made  the  test  of  tnitfay 

*  We  subjoin  the  names  of  those  writers  whom  we  have  not  mentioned  intte 
text  J.  Grattan,  T.  Lowth,  C.  Barker,  H.  Blackstone,  W.  Benwell,  G.Itichanh 
W.  E.  Taunton,  H.  Phillpotts,  Samuel  Street,  John  Bartlam,  £.  Rudd»  E.  & 
Marsh,  C.  Grey,  C.  P.  Bumey,  W.  Attfield,  R.  Burdon,  Thomas  Arnold,  J.  U 
Adolphus,  S.  Rickards,  A.  Macdonnell,  W.  A.  Shirley,  C.  J.  Phimer^  W.  ft 
Churton,  G.  M oberly,  F.  Oakeley,  William  Sewell. 

f  This  gentleman,  as  we  learn  from  another  source,  enjoyed  the  distingakhei 
honour  of  having  adjudged  to  him,  in  the  same  year,  the  chancellor'i  priie  ftf 
the  Latin  essay  on  the  subject — "Xenophontis  res  beUicasb  quU>us  ipieialc^ 
fuit,  nananti^  cum  Cxsare  comparatio." 
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or  tendine  to  weaken  the  social  afiTections.  But  it  is  upon  the 
subject  of  critical  satire,  that  Mr.  Abbott  handles  his  topic  with 
greatest  vigour.  We  would  that  the  sensitive  abettors  of  false 
taste,  who  treat  a  criticism  as  an  injury,  and  a  keen  exposure  as 
an  assault,  might  profit  by  the  sensible,  if  not  self-evident,  re- 
marks of  the  essayist. 

*'Crit]ad  as  well  u  monl  truth  can  seldom  be  perfectly  established,  unless 
(he  absurdity  of  error  be  exposed  by  ridicule.  To  develop  the  latent  arts  of 
compoiition,  and  by  showing  their  conformity  with  the  principles  of  human  na- 
ture,  to  erect  taste  on  the  basis  of  science,  is  the  work  of  philosophy  alone.  But 
ieieiiti6c  arrangements  are  litUe  calculated  for  general  use ;  while,  therefore,  the 
ihctorician  exerts  his  eloquen(5e  to  ravish  and  transport  the  mind,  by  displaying 
te  tuccesiful  efTorta  of  genius,  the  satirist,  on  the  contrary,  employs  his  wit 
to  detect  errors  and  discountenance  absurdities,  and  thus  provoke  his  audience 
to  aversion  or  contempt.  And  since  fidse  opinions  must  necessarily  be  extirpated 
belbre  just  ideas  can  be  introduced,  satirical  criticism  will  always,  in  point  of 
popular  instruction  at  least,  be  prior  to  philosophic  The  turgid,  the  gross,  and 
the  unnatural  must  be  despised,  before  the  sublime,  the  witty,  or  the  beautiful 
cui  be  truly  relished.  So  that  while  satire  appears  to  be  confined  to  the  lower 
cbjects  of  criticism,  it  contributes  in  an  eminent  degree  to  the  promotion  of  the 
liigbeat :  and  prepares  the  understanding  for  those  refined  and  elevated  sensa- 
tion%  which  tne  perfect  comprehension  of  excellence  can  alone  produce." — 
ToL  L  p.  313. 

These  are  seasonable  remarks,  althoueh  an  enlightened  public 
^weds  no  prompter  to  enforce  the  maxim,  that  literary  produc- 
tions are  to  be  judged  upon  their  own  merits.  The  imputation 
of  personality  and  malice  has  been  the  rejoinder  of  disappointed 
authorship  ever  since  the  dawn  of  public  criticism.  It  is  not  by 
the  choleric  spasms  of  a  single  coterie  that  the  critical  press  is  to 
Im  diverted  from  its  impartial  award ;  and  no  one  will  be  misled, 
if  in  default  of  other  proofs  of  inspiration,  splenitic  writers  dis- 
play their  anger  as  entitling  them  to  rank  among  the  irritable 
race  of  bards.  Every  part  of  this  subject  is  well  treated  by  Mr. 
Abbott,  in  that  unostentatious  and  transparent  style  which  adds 
dignity  to  solid  argument 

The  themes  assigned,  are,  in  a  number  of  instances,  such  as 
aflford  strone  temptations  to  commonplace  writing ;  and  we  may 
easily  imagme  the  chagrin  of  a  vivacious  mind,  when  bound 
down  to  such  topics  as  "Liberty,"  "Popularity,"  "The  Cru- 
ndes,"  "Influence  of  the  Drama,"  "Love  of  Country."  A 
wider  range  is  afforded  by  such  subjects  as  <<Thc  connexion 
between  Intellectual  and  Moral  Evidence,"  "  Hereditary  Rank," 
''The  influence  of  a  religious  principle."  The  essay  upon. 
''The  English  Literature  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
eenturies,"  by  Mr.  Burden,  evinces  a  familiar  acquaintance  with 
the  authors  of  his  country,  and  a  discriminating  estimate  of  their 
reqiective  merits ;  an  accomplishment  not  always  found  in  con- 
nexion with  ancient  erudition.  Other  subjects  open  a  fine  scope 
for  the  evolution  of  refined  literature  and  eood  taste.  Such,  are 
the  following — "  The  domestic  virtues  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
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mansy  compared  with  those  of  the  most  refined  states  of  Europe" 
— "The  characteristic  diflerences  of  Greek  and  Latin  poetry"— 
<<  What  are  the  arts  in  the  cultivation  of  which  the  moderns  have 
been  less  successful  than  the  ancients !"  In  these,  and  all  that 
pertain  to  letters  or  aesthetics,  more  freedom,  ability,  and  con- 
sciousness of  strength  are  displayed,  than  in  any  of  the  reft 
Here,  every  allusion  to  the  ancients  is  appropriate ;  whereaSi  we 
are  less  gratified  with  observing  the  maxims,  and  hackneyed 
anecdotes  of  the  classics,  obtruded  upon  us  in  the  ethical  and 
political  treatises.    From  the  prize  essay  of  1804,  by  Mr.  Hendyy 
<<0n  the  importance  of  classical  culturein  the  mimstry,''  weaie 
almost  tempted  to  make  copious  selections.    There  are  few  thingi 
more  to  be  deprecated  by  our  country,  than  an  unlettered  cleiffi 
and  should  this  evil  prevail,  fanatical  excess  must  be  the  eon- 
sequence.    A  single  paragraph  we  cannot  forbear  to  cite,  u  I 
text  for  profound  meditation : 

"  From  the  view  which  has  been  taken  of  ancient  learning  in  its  aubsenncBflr 
to  theological  studies,  it  has  appeared  that  the  funeral  effects  thereby  prodMV 
on  the  mind,  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  prepare  it  for  these  serious  inquiries.  Wc 
have  seen  that  the  sacred  volume  which  contains  the  truths  of  revelationi  ii 
studied  more  effectually,  and  with  greater  interest,  by  those  who  are  most  aecB* 
rately  acquainted  with  the  Greek  language,  and  most  profoundly  skilled  in  ifr 
cient  literature.  We  have  seen  also,  that  the  mythology,  the  history,  the  [U^ 
sophical  and  ethical  opinions  of  the  ancients,  illustrate  and  confirm  the  tfse 
religion :  and  in  order  to  obviate  the  cavils  with  which  classical  learning  hu been 
attacked,  wc  have  called  upon  experience  to  show  that  its  influence  on  theolQIf 
has  ever  produced  the  happiest  effects.  By  exhibiting  steadily  and  predse^t0 
the  mind  the  relation  which  the  different  departments  of  classical  learning  betf 
to  this  their  common  object,  they  must  prevent  anv  inordinate  attachment  ts 
these  secondary  pursuits ;  and  while  the  literature  of  antiquity  still  bestows  iht 
gratifications  and  advantages  which  are  more  immediately  its  own,  it  derives 
difi^ity  and  importance  from  its  essential  utility  in  those  sublime  studies 
raise  the  mind  of  man  to  the  Author  of  his  being." — Vol.  li.  p.  266. 

A  different  field  of  discussion  is  opened  in  the  essays  ^  On  com- 
merce,"— <<  The  effects  of  distant  colonization  on  the  parent  atate," 
and  "  On  the  power  and  stability  of  federative  governments."  It 
is  not  from  the  penetralia  of  a  university,  that  we  await  respon- 
ses of  great  moment  upon  political  questions,  and  no  surpriie 
should  be  occasioned  by  observing  the  bias  of  exclusive  devotioa 
to  antiquity,  if  not  the  crudeness  incident  to  academic  shadeii 
The  essay  "  On  federative  governments,"  by  Mr.  Denison,  con- 
tains a  disquisition  upon  the  polity  of  the  United  States,  and  ezht 
bits  a  creditable  familiarity  with  our  institutions,  and  a  marked  co- 
mity and  amicable  regard  towards  our  nation ;  which  are  the  more 
unexpected,  as  proceeding  from  that  hot-bed  of  toryism,  when 
even  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  deemed  too  liberal.  Although  our 
limits  forbid  any  ventilation  of  the  questions  suggested,  we  may 
observe,  that  predictions  with  respect  to  the  want  of  permanent 
coherency  in  our  government,  do  not  come  with  the  beat  naee 
from  Great  Britain,  at  this  time  of  day.    It  must  be  gratifying 
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•ry  American  to  notice  that  the  politicians  of  that  country 
inly  in  predictions — that  these  have  hitherto  bei;n  falsified 
1  uiat  their  bodings  are  suggested  rather  by  the  remote 
pes  of  other  systems,  than  any  dentonstrahlc  faults  in  our 
Nothing  is  easier  than  for  an  essayist  to  personate  the  seer, 
rtend  evil,  snd  to  point  to  sinistrous  auguries.  Others  have 
I,  and  therefore,  we  must  fall.  Hotvever  great  the  dangers 
r  republic  may  be,  Mr.  Dcnison  has  plainly  mistaken  them, 
tIds  the  character  of  essential  and  pervading  weakness,  to 
•  which  are  local,  temporary,  and  incidental.  Even  grant- 
be  reality,  both  of  those  which  we  feel,  and  those  which 
gen  imagine,  they  are,  at  the  worst,  mere  dangers — and 
er  is  by  no  means  synonymous  with  niin.  The  cords  which 
Dfl  prove  their  strength,  by  resisting  mighty  concussions. 
ma  of  agitation  and  peril  oflen  create  the  talent,  and  dis- 
to  the  aacriRces  which  they  demand ;  and  the  height  of  folly 
d  be  to  despair. 

om  these  remarks,  the  transition  is  natural  to  the  essay  of 
Plumer,  "  On  public  spirit  among  the  ancients" — the  happy 
:of  a  youthful  mind,  imbued  with  the  noblest  principles  of 
ncient  republics,  and  unsophisticated  by  the  contagion  of 
c  affairs.    Such  sentences  as  these  are  worthy  of  perpetuity : 

M  of  nitlond  pubFic  gnlrit,  it  may  be  observed,  are,  in  all  »g<x,  of 
nee  ;  for  it  U  seldom  that  our  country  can  be  fairly  called  upon  to 
Be  it*  imroRjiaie  inlercsl  tar  the  good  of  mankind,  nor  is  it  o(\pn  that  na- 
m  actuated  by  that  spirit  of  rational  desire,  wbicli  public  spirit  implies, 
MMing  the  RTcatness  of  the  state,  in  subordiiution  to  the  f^ntrai  good. 
NTB  ii  a  glonous  example  of  this  exalted  patriotism  at  the  lime  of  the  FeN 
HMJiin  I  that  time  so  auspicious  for  the  display  of  the  great  and  splendid 
i  I  rten  we  no  longer  contemplate  Greece  divided  aj^inst  itseiri  Doriana 
ding  with  loniaiu,  atistocratical  with  popular  statcst  but  the  spirit  of  Jea- 
huwcd  by  the  cry  of  public  danger,  and  one  fraternal  sentiiQent  dilfused 
[bout  the  whole.  We  then  ice  Athen^Ia  trutli  the  eye  and  soul  or  Greece, 
■  tbe  lead  in  the  race  of  virtue,  directing  the  coiin<iel9  and  animating  the 
ft  of  the  inferior  republics,  and  resigning  to  her  inveteialc  foe  thcofl  eon- 
.  poat  of  honour  and  precedence.  We  see  her  yielding  up  her  city,  and 
Uling  which  Grecian  vanity  could  moat  dearly  prize,  tlic  shrines  oi'  her 
r  deltie^  and  the  lisbitatiuns  of  her  immortal  ancestors,  to  the  fui^'  of  tlic 
9-,  and  after  that  retreating  to  her  wooden  walls  to  contend  in  bclulf  of 
■iea  that  were  not  her  own.  This  was  genuine  public  spirit  (  for  in  the 
!  of  tbi*  conduct  we  admire  not  only  the  personal  valour  of  the  Athenian 
in,  and  their  ardent  love  of  their  comtitution,  (ulthuugh  these  are  j^reat 
ipatate  Ibemei  for  our  encomium,)  but  their  disinterested  sacrilice  □!  self 
t  Mike  of  otben,  and  lh»r  readinesa  to  nak  Ibe  remembrance  of  ancient 
«^  in  a  seal  for  the  freedom,  not  of  themsclTei  or  their  fiicnda  only,  but 
iritTabaiMldeadlfeiieiiuet.''— "Let thcMewboaettatloo  and  talent! cntitb 
in  awnmr  nnnwnanil.  pmueanenQKlitenedpolie]r,aUayiii^theheatBor&o> 
uid  iMkii^  the  ends  of  party,  and  the  dainw  of  pnaona]  ftieiMMiip,  lubier- 
ta  the  geiwnl  good.  Let  them  dare  to  be  unfaahionabk  and  unpopular,  if, 
log  Ml,  they  can  inpnne  the  political  or  mofal  condition  of  thBtrfeUow^aun- 
s.  Let  theni  eounlenaiwe  Ukmc  iaitituliona  which  coodnoe  to  the  ml 
Bityof  (beatate;  thoae  public  charitica  which  are  the  proudest  BloimnMiita 
isnd  boDonr.    And  let  them  iiMtil  into  all  whom  Ibey  mj  influeace,  bjr 
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precept  or  example,  ft  reverence  for  esUbliahed  authori^,  and  a  acnipuloui  le^ 
gard  for  the  privileges  both  of  individuals  and  of  communitiea." — ^Vol.  iv.  pp> 
51,  75. 

It  would  be  dilEcult  to  select  any  of  these  performances  which 
is  more  exempt  from  the  marks  of  formality  and  constraint^  thio 
that  of  Mr.  Milman  upon  sculpture  and  painting.    Our  approfa^ 
tion  is  founded  on  no  predilections  derived  from  his  more  cele- 
brated works  in  prose  and  poetry.    That  he  is  far  above  the  cv- 
dinary  level  cannot  be  denied ;  yet  we  are  not  prepared  to  nnk 
him  among  the  great  spirits  of  the  age,  and  are  constantly  remind- 
ed in  his  productions  of  the  evils  arising  from  too  scrupulous  an 
adherence  to  the  square  and  compass.    Yet  we  regard  this  eanj 
as  an  instance  in  which  a  prescribed  subject  has  unsealed  a  foun- 
tain of  living  genius,  taste,  and  learning,  previously  existing,  and 
ready  to  burst  forth  at  the  touch.    It  forms  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  general  uniformity  and  frigid  exactness  of  the  Prize  Essays 
While,  however,  it  is  unlike  the  measured  formality  of  the 
schools,  it  is  equally  remote  from  the  license  and  tumid  inanity 
of  the  fashionable  style.    In  every  sentence  we  discern  a  glow  a 
feeling  attempered  by  the  sterner  rules  of  art;  and  the  opulenee 
of  a  well  furnished  mind,  regulated  by  the  restrictions  of  logifr 
In  other  hands,  the  theme  would  have  given  occasion  only  fiir 
sober  criticism ;  but  falling  in,  as  it  happuy  did,  with  a  congeniil 
spirit,  it  has  afforded  a  discourse  animated  with  the  warmth  of 

f;enius,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  virtu.  The  illustrations  drawn 
rom  ancient  reliques,  and  modern  works  of  art,  are  not  laid  on 
like  enamel,  or  the  purpureus pafmus  of  mere  ornament,  but  are 
integral  and  inseparable  portions  of  the  work,  well  chosen  Sat 
effect,  and  beautiful  both  in  their  intrinsic  character,  and  their 
relation  to  the  whole.  The  vindication  of  ideal  beauty  in  sculp- 
ture and  painting,  can  scarcely  be  surpassed  in  any  equal  num- 
ber of  words.  A  wise  reserve,  somewhat  uncommon  in  aju?^ 
nile  effusion,  is  maintained  with  regard  to  theories  of  taste.  The 
influence  of  the  heathen  mythology  upon  the  imitative  arts,  in 
traced  with  scholar-like  precision  and  elegance ;  and  the  whob 
treatise  presents  an  exhibition  of  genius,  neither  impatient  of 
due  restraint,  nor  overborne  by  a  burden  of  learning,  ^¥e  makff 
room  for  a  detached  paragraph. 


'*In  spite  of  the  cold  philosophy  and  methodized  senselessness  of  aomei 
ration  is  a  lofty  and  pleasurable  emotion  of  the  soul.  There  is  in  man  an  i 
tendency  to  the  better,  where  emulation,  and  envy,  its  g^ross  fellow-paasioni 
not  exist ;  he  proudly  claims  kindred  with  what  ennobles  humani^,  and  c 
ders  himself  adorned  by  what  adorns  his  nature.  The  same  feeling  which  esilli 
him  whilst  contemplating  the  mental  powers  of  the  warrior  Alexander,  or  tiW 
philosoptier  Socrates,  or  tlie  poet  Homer,  is  alive  to  all  the  corporeal  btau^^ 
the  Apollo  or  the  Venus.  The  king,  and  the  sage,  and  the  bard,  have  indiBiS 
existed,  but  every  thing  supernatural  is  not  consequently  unnataial ;  and  tlMf 
is  in  the  free  range  of  imagination,  no  more  extravagance  in  supposing  thtlj^ 
man  form  capable  of  such  exquisite  aymmetiy  and  beauty,  than  uc  humn 
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^'^^  energy  and  power.   And,  indeed*  in  man.  as  in  the  other  worki  of  cre»- 
°^  there  is  such  a  gradation  and  difference  m  form,  such  a  superiority  of  one 
^^  mother,  that  the  imagination  has  no  diflleulty  in  supposing  something  su- 
perior to  an.    AU,  firom  Thersites  up  to  an  Achilles,  between  *  a  Hecate  and  a 
^len,'  may  enst  in  nature ;  and  why  not  something  more  lof^  than  Achilles, 
'tee  lovely  than  Helen?   Moreover,  as  ^the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man,' 
^  the  proper  feelings  of  mankind  are  for  nan  i  and  hence  a  beautiful  form  is, 
^■d  reasoMbly  ou^ht  to  be,  most  adminble  in  his  eyes.  Human  action  interests 
«liiBi  human  suffering  affects  him,  and  human  beauty  causes  in  him  a  complacent 
l^aride  and  noble  delight.    In  mind  and  in  bod^r,  human  defect  and  weakness  in- 
^^visbly  produce  in  him  a  melancholy  sensation  i  but  there  are  so  few  forms 
^Mhich  are  perfect  and  in  their  full  strength,  that,  to  escape  this  melancholy,  he 
SMly  welcomes  the  pure  and  absolute  models  of  the  artist    In  his  works  alone 
^Se  behfdds  the  boon^r  of  the  Creator  undepraved  and  unimpaired  by  human 
^ofirmi^,  the  admirable  and  the  lovely  of  humanity,  without  the  base  and  piti- 
^"^  ~    and  thoefbre  does  he  stand  before  the  object  of  his  admiration,  silent,  ab- 
unconscious  of  all  around.    In  the  whole  man,  the  mind  alone  is  active, 
body  is  forgotten  {  sometimes,  indeed,  it  is  unconsciously  snd  mechanically 
losed  to  throw  itself  into  something  like  the  attitude  of  the  form  before  himi 
sole  aeneation  is  a  general  one  of  overflowing  fulness  \  his  pulse  beats,  his 
ft  heaves,  his  breath  is  suspended  i  but  none  of  this  is  felt  till  the  exertion 
J^mroaches  dmost  to  pain.   Not  but  that  this  ideal  excellence  is  displayed  in  all 
^Inesa  by  painting.    The  Angels  and  the  Virgin  in  Raphael's  Holy  Family 
in  no  less  degree  from  the  faces  and  forms  around  us,  than  the  '  Fawn 
bkuoish,'  or  the  Venus." — ^VoL  iii.  p.  154. 

A  single  additional  quotation  shall  close  our  extracts ;  it  is  from 
say  by  Heber,  on  <<The  sense  of  Honour,"  which  this 
tMilished  scholar,  since  so  justly  celebrated  and  universally  la- 
■■Bented,  ably  vindicates,  sets  in  its  true  lieht,  and  proves  to  be 
^vinsistent  with  the  genuine  maxims  of  religion.  Simple  and  un* 
Ambitious  as  the  passage  may  appear,  it  is  inserted  by  us  as  being 
K^crhaps  the  nearest  approach  to  the  artificial,  (with  the  sole  ex- 
ion  just  noted,)  which  these  volumes  afford. 

'*  To  a  religious  sense,  indeed,  the  very  praises  of  a  sense  of  honour  must 
^Wftt  its  inferiority.    Excellent  and  noble  as  it  sometimes  appears,  we  can  only 
^ire  it  credit  as  a  useful  secondary  motive,  a  powerful  human  engine,  which  de- 
*^~     all  its  Talue  from  being  employed  in  the  cause  of  virtue.    Even  when  well 
there  is  always  room  to  apprehend,  that  dignity  may  degenerate  into 
Bsness,  and  honour  into  a  selfish  and  lofty  pride.    Its  direction  is,  how- 
r»  of  most  importance  i  and  when  we  connder  that  this  must  entirely  depend 
the  desires  or  prejudices  of  those  on  whose  opinion  we  form  our  own,  we 
BDOi  expect  in  such  local  and  variable  laws,  a  steady  criterion  of  right  or 
^toiig,  or  a  code  of  general  morality.    As  an  auxiliafy  impulse  it  may  be  allow- 
''^  as  a  final  object  never.    There  are,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  there  are  ocea- 
ns when  the  friendship  of  the  worid  must  be  rejected  and  despised.    In  the 
and  obscurity  of  our  voyage,  we  may  be  allowed  the  aid  of  human  inven* 
1^  and  may  steer  our  course  by  the  timepiece  or  the  compass;  but  let  us  not, 
we  value  oar  safety,  let  us  not  forget  to  correct  and  regulate  theu*  imperfect 
hoffityt  by  a  constant  reference  to  those  celestial  lights,  whose  truth  no  man 
impeaeb*  and  whose  laws  are  the  Uws  of  eternity." — Vol.  ii.  p.  188. 


From  the  fragmentary  and  heterogeneous  character  of  this  col- 

^ctioiiy  it  will  not  be  perused  with  much  avidity,  by  ordinary 

*^nden.    Yet  wherever  there  is  true  taste,  it  will  be  welcomed 

^  contuning  eleeant  models.    Here  may  be  seen  what  can  be 

^eeomplidied  in  uie  elaboration  of  the  richest  materials^  by  the 
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most  finished  skill  and  assiduous  toil.    It  would  be  difficult  to  se- 
lecty  within  equal  limits,  a  greater  number  of  classic  beauties,  or 
more  gratifying  specimens  of  exquisite  art    Here — as  in  fine 
pieces  of  sculpture — the  polish  is  so  complete,  that  while  the 
work  suggests  the  idea  of  immense  labour,  there  remain  no  traces 
of  the  tool.    In  no  discipline  is  the  maxim — ars  est  celare  or- 
teniy  so  surely  taught  as  in  the  study  of  the  classic  remains.  The 
ancient  writers  were  ambitious  to  have  it  observed  that  their  greet 
productions  had  cost  them  the  application  of  years.    It  was  thdr 
affectation  to  have  it  supposed,  even  beyond  the  truth,  that  by 
incessant  attention  they  had  re-wrought  and  finished  those  worki 
which  they  meant  to  be  immortal.    The  moderns,  as  has  been 
observed  by  Lord  Shaftesbury,  are  no  less  solicitous  to  be  coii- 
sidered  as  throwing  ofl*  at  a  heat,  and  without  erasure,  the  efiii- 
sions  of  a  rapid  genius.  If  we  mistake  not,  this  is  an  error  which 
proves  too  tempting  to  certain  American  writers.    Were  it  only 
to  correct  such  a  mistake,  we  could  wish  that  some  such  system 
as  that  to  which  we  owe  these  essays,  might  be  established  in 
the  United  States. 

In  the  preceding  pages,  we  have,  in  more  than  a  single  placCy 
alluded  to  the  evil  of  constraint,  which  we  suppose  to  adhere  to 
this  method  of  encouraging  correctness  and  elegance  in  compo- 
sition. We  deem  it  just  to  add  here,  that  this  restrictive  influ- 
ence is  observed  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  in  those  essays  which 
arc  prepared  with  special  regard  to  a  prize.  But  it  is  by  no 
means  to  be  overlooked,  that  the  annual  award  of  a  premium  hes 
a  wider  range  of  operation,  and  tends  to  encourage  assiduity,  and 
cherish  genius,  among  hundreds  whose  names  never  appear  as 
actual  competitors.  In  order  to  be  placed  in  circumstances  qua- 
lifying any  one  to  enter  upon  this  arena,  there  must  be  mueh 
preliminary  exercise,  daily  employment  of  the  pen,  and  ind^ 
fatigable  effort  in  the  acquisition  of  mental  accomplishments.  No 
one,  by  a  sadden  resolution,  or  under  the  stress  of  a  single  sti- 
mulation, can  rise  to  the  character  of  a  good  writer.  Composi- 
tion, no  less  than  painting  or  sculpture,  is  an  art,  the  fruit  of  long 
practice:  and  the  country  which  abounds  with  commanding  re- 
wards to  those  who  excel,  will  not  long  want  eminent  authors. 
It  matters  little  what  these  rewards  may  be  ;  whether  a  wreath 
at  annual  festivals,  the  plaudits  of  an  audience,  the  patronage  of 
a  Maecenas,  or  the  medal  of  a  university — competition  will  be 
set  in  motion,  and  the  standard  of  public  taste  will  be  elevated. 
The  hurried  manner  in  which  education  is  conducted  in  our 
country,  and  the  increasing  fondness  for  compendious  methods, 
and  a  course  of  study  falsely  cMed  practicalj — the  demand  for 
talent  at  a  premature  stage  of  discipline,  and  the  flattering  invi- 
tation held  out  to  opening  genius  in  the  various  professions,—* 
the  relish  for  what  is  brilliant,  uncommon,  and  inflated,  and  lor 
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the  pungency  of  inTective  or  periodical  satire ;  all  these  circum- 
atiDces  con»>ire  to  retard  the  progress  of  composition  and  elo- 
qaeoce.  We  are  not  prepared  to  offer  any  digested  plan  for  re- 
medying these  evils;  but  if  we  may  be  suffered,  with  unfeigned 
betitatiOD,  to  recommend  a  method,  we  would  suggest  the  expe- 
dieocy  of  a  scheme  which  should  hold  out  annual  prizes  to  our 
youth.  These  should  be  made  valuable  by  the  dignity  of  the 
peraoDS  charged  with  the  scrutiny  and  adjudication.  They  should 
not  be  confined  to  single  institutions,  but  should  call  into  the 
field  of  amicable  contest,  the  rising  talent  of  all  our  states.  It  is 
no  uncommon  thing  for  prizes  to  be  awarded  to  men  distinguish- 
ed in  the  arts;  and  we  are  scarcely  ready  to  grant  that  literature 
should  be  denied  the  aid  of  similar  inducements.  This  might  be 
1  proper  subject  for  discussion  in  the  literary  associations,  con- 
Tentiona,  and  lyceums,  which  are  rapidly  spreading  their  influence 
amoDg  us.  Until  some  such  invocation  of  talent  from  its  seclu- 
uon  takes  place,  we  cannot  be  aware  of  our  literary  resources. 

Scholar  and  he^ar,  if  we  may  believe  Adam  Smith,  are  sy- 
nonymous expressions.    This  was  not  always  the  case ; 

CuK  dacum,  fuermnt  o£i7i,  regumque  poetx : 
FrcmUque  >ntiqul  mtgna  lulere  chori. 

Sanctique  QujeiUs,  ct  enit  veaenbile  nomen 
Vatibiu,  et  utg*  izpi  d*b»ntur  opo. 
Etcd  though  Otway  and  Chatlerton  may  be  extreme  instances, 
it  must  be  conceded,  that  the  literary  benefactors  of  a  country 
seldom,  as  such,  receive  any  reward  for  years  of  solitary  labour. 
Why  those  who  contribute  so  greatly  to  the  recreation,  advance- 
ment, and  dignity  of  a  people,  should  be  suffered  to  languish  in 
obscurity,  it  might  be  Iianl  to  showi  yet  we  are  not  about  to 
hanrd  a  suggeation  in  behalf  of  their  claims,  further  than  to  urge, 
upon  acknowledged  principles  of  national  interest,  the  importance 
i»  eliciting  latent  genius  by  some  honourable  distinction.  If  po- 
palar  illumination  is  conducive  to  national  power,  it  is  the  part 
of  a  wise  policy  to  remove  restrictions  from  learning,  to  mitigate 
the  taxes  on  the  instruments  of  knowledge,  and  still  further  to 
make  it  reputable,  in  a  far  higher  degree  than  it  now  is,  to  stand 
in  the  first  rank  of  erudition,  taste,  and  eloquence. 
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Art.  VI.— BOUCHETTE'S  BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICA. 

1. — TTie  British  Dominions  in  North  America j  or  a  Tljpo- 
graphical  and  Statistical  Description  of  the  Provinces  <{/* 
Upper  and  Lower  Canadoy  New-Brunsunckj  Nova  Scotta^ 
the  Islands  of  Newfoundlandy  Prince  Edwardj  and  Cape 
Bretonj  including  Considerations  on  Land  granting^  4^y 
^c.  By  Joseph  Bouchette  Esqr.  Surveyor  General  <{/* 
Lotoer  Canada^  Lt.  CoL  C.  M,  fyc.  fyc.  London :  Longman 
&  Co. :  2  vols.  4to. 

2. — Message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States j  tratiM- 
milting  tlie  Correspondence  between  this  Oovemmenif  and 
that  of  Great  Britain^  on  the  suifect  of  the  claims  qf  the 
two  Governments  to  the  Territory  West  qf  the  Roekjf 
Mountains.  Washington :  1828. 

The  great  extent  of  country  whose  description  is  the  object  of 
the  work  of  Col.  Bouchette,  possesses  much  interest  to  every  in- 
habitant of  the  United  States.  It  forms  our  northern  boundur 
throughout  the  whole  breadth  of  the  American  continent;  it 
is  already  partially,  and  will  ere  long  be  wholly  occupied  by  t 
people  of  kindred  tongue  and  cognate  oridn^but  who  from  dirar- 
ence  of  habits  and  government,  must  be  me  rivals  if  not  the  en^ 
mies  of  our  citizens ;  it  is  the  possession  of  a  power  with  which  we 
have  the  most  intimate  relations  in  peace,  and  with  which  alone 
we  have  ever  been  engaged  in  any  serious  contest  Such  are  the 
titles  of  this  subject  to  an  attentive  examination. 

The  author  himself  comes  before  us  with  claims  even  move 
imposing.    A  work  offering  recent  information  in  relation  to  fhe 
British  colonies  from  any  competent  hand,  would  be  worthy  of 
attention,  particularly  when  it  treats  of  those  points  in  which  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  are  concerned ;  but  in  additioby 
our  author  holds  a  high  and  responsible  situation,  has  by  virtue  of 
it  enjoyed  enviable  opportunities  for  observation,  and  now  pre* 
sents  himself  to  the  public  under  the  direct  patronage  of  th» 
King  of  Great  Britain,  for  to  that  personage  the  book  is  by  pei^ 
mission  dedicated.     If  not  absolutely  official,  we  may  at  least 
consider  it  as  expressive  of  views  that  are  indulged,  if  not  fondly 
entertained  by  the  British  government    It  is  in  this  last  point  of 
view  we  shall  hereafter  see  that  it  is  momentous ;  for  should  the 
claims  it  sets  up  be  seriously  cherished  by  that  power,  they  most 
ere  lone  lead  to  serious  discussions. 

The  British  dominions  in  North  America,  are  bounded  on  the 
south  by  the  United  States ;  on  the  west  they  extend  to  the  Ftt- 
cific  and  to  territories  claimed  by  the  Russians ;  on  the  north  they 
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«e  limited  ooly  by  the  impass&ble  Frozen  Ocean,  and  were  at 
one  time  believed  to  reach  even  to  the  pole  itself. 

The  title  to  this  tract  has  its  origin  in  the  usual  system  of  oc- 
enpttion  exercised  by  civilized  nations  upon  the  territories  of 
wandering  savages ;  it  is  founded  partly  on  the  right  of  disco* 
my,  and  partly  on  the  cession  of  the  nation  that  first  exercised 
thii  light  It  is  useless,  and  indeed  irrelevant  at  the  present  day 
to  inquire,  how  far  such  a  right  is  real  or  pretended ;  it  is  suffi- 
cient for  us  that  it  has  been  exercised  by  all  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, who  have  at  different  epochs  established  themselves  on  our 
eontinent;  and  that  it  is  fully  recognised  among  them  as  a  por- 
tion of  international  law.  The  aborigines  may,  indeed,  well  won- 
der when  they  hear  that  their  hunting  grounds  have  been  the 
■nbjoct  of  contention  between  the  nations  of  distant  Europe,  and 
that  the  right  of  possessing  them  has  been  conveyed  by  treaties 
in  which  they  have  had  no  voice.  The  savage  may  complain  of 
saeh  pretensions  as  unjust,  but  before  the  bar  of  civilized  nations 
he  mil  meet  no  redress,  for  all  have  been  parties  to  the  injustice, 
and  have  participated  in  its  profits. 

Under  such  titles  Great  Britain  claims  to  possess  one  half  of 
the  North  American  continent,  of  which,  however,  but  a  smell 
portion  is  occupied  by  settlements,  and  these  comprise,  when 
united,  a  population  leas  than  that  of  single  states  of  our  own  confe- 
denwy.  The  residue  is  still  wandered  over  rather  than  held,  by 
tribea  of  Indians  and  Esquimaux,  and  bears  no  other  mark  of 
British  sovereignty,  than  trading  posts  scattered  at  long  intervals. 
Even  here,  however,  the  right  of  sovereignty  has  been  exercised 
to  the  utmost;  immense  tracts  have  been  granted  by  royal  char- 
tera,  and  the  jurisdiction  over  property  and  over  life  exerted 
without  any  reference  to  the  rights  of  the  aboriginal  possessors. 
lliere  is  no  pretension,  however  bold,  to  the  hunting  lands  of 
Indian  tribes,  which  is  not  acted  upon  by  the  British  government ; 
and  even  the  rents  solemnly  guarantied  as  equivalents  for  the 
oaanoa,  have  been  diverted  from  their  owners  by  force  or  by 
baud. 

The  British  territories  in  North  America,  He  between  the  pa- 
rallels of  41^  47'  and  78°  north  latitude,  and  between  the  meridians 
of  fiS°and  141°  west  longitude.  They  are  computed  by  Col. 
Bouchette,  to  comprise  upwards  of  four  millions  of  geographical 

Snare  miles.  Their  extr^c  length,  measured  alone  the  parallel 
49°,  is  about  3066  geographical  miles;  and  their  breadth  from 
the  aouthemmost  point  in  Lue  Erie  to  Smith's  sound  in  the  po- 
br  r^ona,  is  rather  more  than  8150.  Of  this  renon,  about 
700,000  aquare  milea  are  covered  by  water,  in  which  estimate, 
kQwever,are  included  the  great  lakes  of  the  St  Lawrence,  through 
which  the  boandaiy  of  uie  United  Statea  passes,  and  divi^MS 
them  into  oeariy  equal  portions    Before  the  year  1791,  this  re- 
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gion  was  divided  into  three  provincial  governments,  Quebec^ 
Nova  Scotia,  and  Newfoundland,  besides  the  territories  granted 
to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  Subsequently,  the  provmce  of 
Quebec  was  divided  into  the  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Ct- 
nada ;  the  government  of  New-Brunswick,  created  out  of  the 
province  of  Nova  Scotia ;  and  a  separate  legislature  granted  to 
the  Island  of  St  John,  or  Prince  Edward,  lying  in  the  Gulf  of  St 
Lawrence.  The  first  and  most  obvious  division,  however,  is  into 
the  part  which  is  colonized  under  established  local  govemmenti^ 
and  that  which  is  still  wholly  unsettled.  The  first  of  these  pern 
covers  a  surface  of  no  more  than  500,000  square  miles,  or  tboot 
an  eighth  of  the  whole,  and  is  scantily  occupied  by  less  than  a 
million  and  a  half  of  people.  This  population,  however,  douUes 
itself  in  about  sixteen  years,  and  is  thus  increasing  at  such  a  tM 
as  will  soon  render  it  dense  in  many  of  those  portions  to  which 
the  circumstances  of  the  soil  and  climate  must  confine  cultivi^ 
tion. 

The  trade  of  these  colonies  now  employs  annually  1800  siil 
of  shipping,  havine  a  burthen  of  470,000  tons,  and  navigated  by 
20,000  seamen.  This  navigation  interest  is  cherished  by  the 
British  government  with  the  greatest  care,  and  guarded  wim  ihe 
greatest  jealousy.  If  the  old  principles  of  the  navigation  act  lucve 
been  so  far  modified,  that  the  benefit  of  the  mother  country  is  no 
longer  alone  cared  for,  and  the  ships  of  these  colonies  may  now 
trade  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  except  when  shut  out  by  the  mo- 
nopoly of  the  East  India  Company ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  en- 
trance of  shipping  carrying  other  flags  than  the  British  is  either 
wholly  prevented,  or  so  far  restricted  as  to  add  to  rather  than 
interfere  with  the  profits  of  the  ship  owners  of  these  provinceflL 
TIlus  the  incidental  privileges  growing  out  of  the  right  secured 
to  the  United  States,  of  participating  in  the  fisheries,  are  oUeeto 
of  complaint  and  jealousy ;  while  the  recent  admission  of  Am^ 
rican  vessels  into  the  ports  of  New-Brunswick,  seems  to  be  rather 
a  scheme  to  trick  us  out  of  the  West  India  trade,  than  a  meamus 
of  open  and  liberal  reciprocity.  Into  this  trap  our  statesmen  ap* 
pear  to  have  fallen,  and  the  business  of  supplying  the  Britisk 
islands,  in  which  our  shipping  participated  in  more  than  an  eqnat^ 

Eortion,  by  the  intervention  of  the  neutral  islands,  will  probaU^ 
e  henceforth  almost  wholly  carried  on  in  British  bottoms. 
The  regions  that  have  not  been  settled  under  distinct  Ice*!' 
governments,  are  again  to  be  distinguished  into  two  portion^ 
The  first  of  these  is  included  within  the  chartered  limits  of  tb^ 
Hudson's  Bay  Company ;  the  other  may  be  styled  the  N(»i^ 
Western  Territory,  and  extends  from  these  limits  and  the  hep^ 
of  Lake  Superior,  to  the  dominions  of  Russia  and  the  Pad&^ 
Ocean. 


t* 


The  treaty  of  Utrecht  provided  for  the  settlement  of  the  boundaries  of 
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udMM^  Btyteiriloiyi  but  the  meuurei  sdopted  by  the  commluionen  ip- 
liated  in  pumunce  of  tlie  tenth  HtticlF,  appear  to  hive  little  contributed 
I  the  removil  of  the  doubli  then  lubiliting  on  the  aubject.  Referring;  to 
Stetiell't  map,  where  the  boundary  purports  to  be  laid  down  agreeably  to  (bat 
Eaty,  we  find  that  the  line  commenees  at  Cape  Grimmin^on,  on  the  coait  of 
■bradori  whence,  runninr  aoiith -westerly,  it  passes  to  the  eouiIi  of  Lake  Mis- 
iMn,  and  foUowa  the  hei^t  of  land  dividing^  the  waten  of  the  St.  I.att'reiice 
am  diMe  flowin(f  into  James'*  bay.  This  map,  including  no  part  of  the  country 
eit  of  the  Ijike  of  the  Woods,  leaves  the  principle  it  has  egtabliihed  of  the 
ifHian  oCwaten  to  be  followed  up,  on  more  recent  and  comprebenaivedclinca- 
on*  of  the  eountiy. 

"Tndng  the  boundaiy  on  the  authnr*!  frcographical  map  of  ibe  nritiah  North 
JBeriean  provinces,  publiabed  in  1815,  and  upon  Arrowamith'a  maps  of  Kortb 
jueaai,  which  embrace  the  whole  of  the  Indian  territoriea,  the  divisions  of 
ifUuda  are  found  to  pass  at  the  wurcea  of  East  Main,  Rupert,  Harricanaw, 
tbitibi,  and  Mouse  rivers,  and  the  various  branches  of  Albany,  Severn,  and  Hill 
iient  all  of  which  disembogue  into  Huilson's  or  James's  bay,  leaving  tbe  rivers 
n  the  apposite  nde,  to  descend  to  the  SI.  Lawrence  and  the  j^aC  lakes.  Reacb- 

5 the  banki  of  Nelson's  river,  the  lidge  ceases  to  divide  streams  attlicir  heads, 
iatiaveisedby  the  outlet  erf' Lake  Winnipeg;  which  receives  from  the  south- 
nrd  the  water*  of  the  Bed  river,  and  discharges  itself  through  Play  Green  lake 
nd  Nebon'a  river,  into  Hudson's  hay.  West  of  ihia  river  the  highlands  resume 
heir  fbrmer  chatactetistlc,  and  rife  at  the  aaurcea  of  Bumtwood,  Churchill,  and 

It  might,  therefore,  appear  to  admit  a  question  whether  the 
ludson^  Bay  Company  are  to  be  circumscribed  by  this  range  of 
leighta,  or  to  extend  their  limits  beyond  them,  and  include  the 
vhole  of  the  vast  basin  of  Lake  Winnipeg.  To  this  last  they 
lire  asserted  a  claim,  and  conveyances  under  it  were  made  to 
Lord  Selkirk,  who  attempted  to  establish  settlements  within  it. 
rhis  attempt  led  to  an  actual  war,  carried  on  between  him  and 
the  Canadian  North  West  Company.  The  boundaries  that  in- 
clude this  claim  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  are  marked  out, 
by  a  ridge  that  diverges  from  the  height  of  land,  described  in  the 
iore^ing  extract,  near  Lake  St.  Ann,  at  no  great  distance  from 
Like  Superior,  and  divides  the  waters  of  the  latter  lake  from 
tose  of  Lake  Winnipeg ;  it  thence  extends,  winding  around  the 
■wircea  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Red  rivers,  which  are  scpa- 
*ted  hy  it.  This  ridge  next  intervenes  between  the  waters 
'f  the  Aasiniboin  and  Saskatchawan,  and  those  of  the  Alis- 
Wiri,  and  extends  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  This  boundary 
■tea  follows  these  mountains  for  about  three  degrees,  and  di- 
"Bi^jes  thence  in  a  north-castern  direction,  along  tbe  heights  that 
ivide  the  waters  of  the  Saskatchawan  from  those  of  the  Alha- 
**caf  until  they  unite  with  the  range,  described  in  the  extract 
'5^in  the  author,  at  the  sources  of  Beaver  river.  The  range  of 
'Inlands  then  continues  until  it  subsides  on  the  southern  shore 
f  Lake  WollastoD.  This  lake  has  two  distinct  outlets,  discharg- 
'*S  itself  towards  the  Arctic  Ocean  on  the  one  hand,  and  Ilud- 
'^'s  bay  on  the  other.  Wc  have  already  stated  that  the  claim 
'f  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  to  the  whole  bawn  of  Lake  Win- 
^Iiec.  led  to  a  collisioo  between  them  and  another  comoanv  q{ 
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British  subjects.    It  is  less  generally  known,  that  of  the  territoiy 

f;ranted  to  jLord  Selkirk,  at  least  one-half  is  within  the  admitted 
imits  of  the  United  States ;  for  the  Red  river  has  its  sources  in 
latitude  46°  north ;  while  the  convention  of  October,  1818,  makes 
the  forty-ninth  parallel  the  boundary  between  the  possessions  of 
the  two  nations.  Even  Pembina,  the  seat  of  Lord  Selkirk's  go- 
vernment, is  south  of  this  latter  parallel. 

Of  the  territories  held  or  claimed  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany, the  whole  of  the  peninsula  of  Labrador  is  characterized  bjr 
our  author  as  wild,  bleak,  and  inhospitable ;  but  between  Albuy 
fort  and  East  Main  factory,  on  the  shore  of  James's  bay,  six 
ereat  rivers,  having  courses  of  from  two  to  three  hundred  mile% 
discharge  themselves.  Of  the  country  on  their  banks  our  author 
expresses  the  following  opinion : — 

**  Of  the  susceptibility  of  the  soil,  which  these  riven  and  their  Krenl  bnmctai 
f  ecm  to  fertilize,  to  yield  ag^cultunl  produce,  little  is  knowiv  or  can  be  coBedri 
from  the  information  of  the  traders,  wnose  whole  attention  appears  to  haTcbea 
kitherto  confined  to  the  beaver,  the  buffalo,  and  the  other  savage  inhabitairtiaf 
these  wilds ;  but  considering  the  geographical  situation  of  this  country^  between 
49^  and  53^  north  latitude,  and  its  vast  extent,  it  is  natural  to  presume,  and  Ibe 
accounts  of  the  natives,  as  far  as  they  go,  justify  the  presumption,  that  a  cor 
liderablc  portion  of  it  must  be  more  or  less  arable,  ana  will  be  eventually  a^ 
mitted  to  the  plough." 

The  western  shores  of  Hudson's  bay  seem  to  promise  nothiof 
to  the  agriculturist  Much  of  them  is  represented  as  flat  and 
swampy,  and  covered  with  a  growth  of  willows,  poplar,  larehf 
and  spruce.  This  growth  is,  however,  so  scanty,  and  restores  it- 
self  so  slowly,  that  all  the  wood  in  the  vicinity  of  York  fort  has 
disappeared,  and  the  residents  there  are  now  compelled  to  seek 
fuel  at  a  considerable  distance. 

The  basin  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  and  particularly  the  Red  river 
country,  present  more  favourable  indications.  The  surface  of  the 
latter, 

**  b  generally  level,  presenting  frequent  expanave  grassy  jdains^  that  vidd 
subsistence  to  innumerable  herds  of  bunalo.  The  aggregate  of  the  soil  is  hgh^ 
and  inadequate  to  the  growth  of  trees,  either  large  or  small  i  but  the  banks  cf 
the  rivers  often  exhibit  more  promising  alluvions,  and  have,  when  cultivated^ 
produced  very  competent  returns  to  the  agriculturist." 

The  North  Western  territory  of  the  British,  without  the  limits 
claimed  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  is  distinguished,  by  ns- 
tural  boundaries,  into  three  well  defined  portions.  The  fint  of 
these  is  the  basin  of  the  Great  Slave  lake.  It  extends  from  the 
limits  claimed  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  on  the  east  and 
south,  and  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  west  Its  northern 
boundaries  are  well  defined  by  a  range  of  hills  that  divide  the 
waters  of  the  Yellow-Knife,  from  those  of  the  Coppermine  rivor. 

*'  This  extensive  tract  may  be  considered  as  a  valley,  having  its  lowest  tt^/m 
occupied  by  Slave  lake,  in  which  are  united  the  waters  of  numerous  large  iif«% 
and  tbeir  abundant  tributaries,  that  descend  to  it  from  the  Tcrges  of  all  parts  « 
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Ae  vslkr,  (tmh  vhence  tbey  hare  but  one  outlet  by  Uackeniie'i  river,  whidi 
airiei  tbeir  viten  to  the  Arctic  ttaa.  Slave  lake  itulf  exceeds  either  Ontario 
or  Erie  in  nuKnitu^c,  and  Lake  Athabaica,  which  i«  next  lo  it  in  size,  is  ISO 
■tilca  in  lengtii.    There  are  besides  an  almcMt  infinite  number  of  smaller  lake*." 

The  Athabasca  country  has  long  been  celebrated  for  the  rlch- 
neas  and  value  of  the  furs  it  has  supplied  to  the  traders  of  the 
North- West  Company. 

North  of  the  possessions  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and 
of  the  baain  of  ^e  Slave  lake,  wc  find  a  wide  extent  of  country 
bounded  by  the  Icy  ocean,  and  through  which  the  Coppermine 
and  Mackenzie's  rivers  flow.  This  country  is  thus  characterized 
by  our  author. 

**  As  Gwurawnl  term*  inav  be  applied  to  so  large  an  extent  of  temloiy,  it 
BM7  be  wid)  tutiti  turface  eihibiti  far  more  of  the  plain  than  of  the  mokintuni 
that  iti  bilU  never  rise  to  very  considerable  heights,  and  that  sterility  is  the  pre- 
donunant  chMacteriatie  of  its  soil.  The  rivets  that  flow  through  it,  are.  Tor  the 
MMt  part)  lapidi  and  the  lakei  frequent,  inii  fantastic  in  their  shapes.  Of  the 
Gnted  variety  of  trees,  the  pine,  tlic  poplar,  the  willow,  and  ihe  Urch,  arc  the 
■HMt  cnmnon.  Lichens  ana  mosses  abundantly  clothe  Ihe  faces  of  tome  bill), 
«c  cover  Ihe  surfiuie  of  deep  swamps :  and  the  plains,  consisting  in  some  parta 
«f  dry  flats  or  bottoms,  and  marsby  meadows,  and  ao  frequently  stony  and 
■llaly  bancn,  are  sometimes  thinly  covered  with  an  arid  nass,  which  yields  a 
deader  sustenance  to  the  musk-oa  and  the  rein-deer  i  the  lulls,  crags,  and  cSSi^ 
being  the  hsunti  of  the  black  and  white  bear,  and  of  the  preying  wolf. 

'*  Sucb  ii  the  home  of  the  Barbarian  Bsquimiui,  whose  country  ranges  from 
the  bate  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  perhaps  frrjm  the  very  shores  of  the  Pacific, 
to  tbc  coasts  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  inhabiting,  in  his  desultory  and  wandering 
BMde  of  savage  existence,  the  bleakest  hyperborean  regions  of  the  globe." 

The  remaining  territory  of  the  Britiah  government  lies  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  Our  author  chooses  to 
include  in  it  the  whole  territory  claimed  by  the  United  States, 
and  a  part  of  that  to  which  Russia  asserts  a.  right,  as  well  as  that 
to  which  the  British  nation  has  an  undisputed  title.  The  merits 
of  this  question  of  boundary  we  shall  consider  hereafter,  and  pro* 
eeed  here  to  the  description  of  the  country  itself. 

The  coast  that  lies  between  Cape  Blanco  on  the  south,  in  lati- 
tude 42°  50'  N.,  and  Mount  St.  Eltas,  in  latitude  58°  38'  N.,  is 
broken  and  indented  by  deep  arms  of  the  sea.  These  leave  ex- 
teasive  insulated  tracts,  and  form  numerous  gulfs,  straits,  inlets, 
and  sounds.  The  whole  region  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
appears  to  have  the  same  diflercnce  in  climate  from  that  of  the 
eastern  slope,  which  is  remarked  between  the  eastern  and  western 
■horea  of  the  old  continent.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  in 
latitude  46°  19'  N.,  the  thermometer,  for  a  period  of  three  years, 
was  never  known  to  fall  below  0°,  and  never  rose  beyond  76°, 
These  extremes  are  much  nearer  than  those  of  the  same  latitude 
in  Canada  and  New-England,  and  approximate  to  those  of  Bel> 
gium  and  Germany. 

B7  far  the  neatest  part  of  this  repon  is  occupied  by  the  basin 
<^  tM  Columbu  river.  This  is  separated  from  the  txtaat  by  a  ridge 
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of  mountains  of  no  great  height,  through  which  that  river  makes 
its  way ;  and  the  ramifications  of  its  branches  within  this  ridge^ 
extend  nearly  as  far  as  the  extremes  of  latitude  within  whidx 
Colonel  Bouchettc  has  chosen  to  place  the  British  claim.    Th^ 
principal  branches  of  the  Columbia  are  the  Multonomah,  Lewis^^ 
Okanagan,  Spokan,  Clark's,  and  M'Gillivray's  rivers.    Lewis' 
and  Clark's  rivers  spread  into  numerous  ramifications,  and  de- 
scend in  rapid  courses  from  the  Rocky  Mountains.    The  valley 
of  the  Columbia,  unlike  the  opposite  base  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, is  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  timber.  The  trees  attain 
a  prodigious  size,  and  indicate  a  soil  of  great  fertility. 

To  the  north  of  the  Columbia,  and  running  nearly  due  south, 
in  the  space  intervening  between  the  shore  and  the  heights  thit 
confine  the  basin  of  the  Columbia,  is  to  be  found  Eraser's  river. 
This  has  three  principal  sources,  one  of  which  derives  its  waten 
from  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  it  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Greorgia,  and 
receives  in  its  course  the  waters  of  many  tributaries,  the  largest 
of  which  is  Thomson's  river. 


Of  the  provinces  settled  under  distinct  local  governments,  we 
shall  notice,  in  the  first  place.  Upper  Canada.  This  is  sepanted 
from  the  lower  province  by  the  Ottawa  river,  and  an  arbitrary 
line,  running  in  a  direction  N.  W.  and  S.  E.  It  is  divided  from 
the  United  States  by  the  great  lakes.  It  is  naturally  distinguished 
into  two  parts,  one  of  the  figure  of  a  trapezoid,  extending,  of 
nearly  uniform  breadth,  from  the  St  Lawrence  to  Lake  Superior; 
the  other  a  peninsula,  formed  by  the  Lakes  Ontario,  Erie,  and 
Huron.  The  first  of  these  portions  is  traversed,  throughout  its 
whole  length,  by  an  elevated  ridge,  dividing  the  waters  that  flow 
to  the  Ottawa,  from  those  running  to  the  lakes.  To  the  south  of 
this  ridge  the  whole  country  may  be  considered  as  a  portion  oft 
gi*eat  table  land,  extending  to  the  Alleghany  mountains;  in  this 
table  land.  Lake  Ontario  occupies  a  deep  depressed  cavity,  and 
Lake  Erie  a  shallow  basin.  This  great  table  land  rests  through- 
out upon  limestone,  whose  decomposition  has  produced  a  soil  of 
the  highest  fertility.  The  eastern  and  northern  portions  of  the 
province  partake  of  the  cold  climate  of  Lower  Canada,  but  the 
peninsula  formed  by  the  lakes  has  a  temperature  admirably  fitted 
to  the  growth  not  only  of  grain,  but  of  fruits,  even  of  the  more 
delicate  descriptions.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  neigdi- 
bourhood  of  Detroit,  where  the  peach,  the  nectarine,  and  uud 
grape,  succeed  perfectly  in  the  open  air.  The  whole  northern 
shore  of  Lake  Eric,  may,  for  salubrity  of  climate,  fertility  of 
soil,  and  variety  of  productions,  rank  with  almost  any  portion  of 
the  temperate  zones.  It  is,  if  possible,  superior  in  these  respeeti 
to  the  western  district  of  the  adjacent  state  of  New- York.  It  is 
to  this  desirable  region  that  the  British  government  is  now  en- 
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deavoaring  to  attract  the  emigration  of  the  superabundant  popu- 
ktion  of  the  empire.  For  this  purpose  a  company  has  been  form- 
ed, to  which  the  tracts  reserved  for  the  support  of  the  church  and 
the  government  have  been  conveyed.  These  tracts,  mixed  in  a 
diefiiute  proportion  in  all  new  grants,  had  opposed  a  formidable 
ohitacle  to  Uie  improvements  of  the  province.  They  are  now 
Ud  open  to  settlement,  while  the  company  has  guarantied  to  the 
crown  a  large  income,  as  an  equivalent  for  the  cession. 

This  province  is  now  increasing  rapidly  in  population  and 

wealth ;  its  agriculture  is  flourishing,  and  internal  improvements 

ire  prosecuted  by  the  government,  by  the  Canada  Company,  and 

bf  private  associations.    Previous  to  1783,  no  other  settlements 

eiisted  within  its  whole  extent,  but  a  few  French  colonies  on  the 

St  Lawrence,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Detroit  In  that  year  grants 

were  first  made  to  American  loyalists  by  Lord  Dorchester.    In 

1811  the  population  had  reached  77,000;  in  1824  it  was  150,000; 

and  in  1831  it  probably  amounted  to  215,000. 

The  most  important  works  of  internal  improvement  are  the 
Welland  and  Rideau  canals.  The  former  of  these  was  undertaken, 
and  has  been  executed,  by  an  incorporated  company.  It  consists 
of  three  sections,  the  middle  of  which  is  a  part  of  the  Welland 
river,  and  is  ten  miles  in  length ;  the  other  two  sections  are 
each  sixteen  miles  in  length,  the  one  communicating  with  Lake 
E!rie,  the  other  with  Lake  Ontario.  The  difference  in  the  level 
of  these  two  lakes  is  330  feet,  and  this  is  overcome  by  37  locks. 
This  canal  is  56  feet  wide  at  the  surface,  and  8i  feet  deep. 
Its  locks  are  100  feet  in  length,  and  22  in  width,  and  will  admit 
▼easeb  of  the  burthen  of  125  tons.  Such  are  sufficiently  large 
for  the  navigation  of  either  lake ;  thus  cargoes  may  be  conveyed 
fiom  either  of  them  to  the  other,  and  therefore  from  Prescott, 
on  the  St  Lawrence,  to  the  Sault  St  Mary,  and  the  extreme 
point  of  Lake  Michigan. 

*  The  Bideiu  canil  commences  at  King^n,  and  traversing  the  tract  of  coun- 
tif  IpafS  between  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  fidis  of  the  Ottawa,  strikes  the  latter 
dfcr  at  the  foot  of  the  fells  of  the  Chaudicre,  and  at  a  short  distance  above  those 
of  the  Rideau,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  that  river.  It  is  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
ftte  milei  km^*  and  perfectly  unique  of  its  kind  in  America,  and  probably,  in 
tha  worid ;  bemg  made  up  in  its  whole  len^  by  a  chain  of  lakes,  dams,  and 
aqiiediict%  so  connected  by  locks  of  large  dimensions  as  to  open  a  steam-boat 
BBf^gatioD  from  Ontario  to  Uie  Ottawa  river.  Rideau  lake»  which  is  about  twenty- 
fcur  nnles  long,  is  the  grand  summit  level  of  the  canal ;  it  is  283  feet  above  the 
wiiten  of  the  Ottawa  on  one  side,  and  154  above  the  suHace  of  Lake  Ontario  on 
the  otheTt  reqiuring  in  the  rise  and  fall,  a  total  number  of  forty-seven  locks, 
■etcnteen  of  which  are  on  the  Kingston  side,  and  thirty  between  Rideau  lake 
and  the  Ottawa.  These  locks  were  ori^naliy  planned  upon  a  scale  to  corres- 
pond with  tboae  of  the  La  Chine  canal,  t.  e.  one  hundred  feet  by  twenty  feet ; 
pot  these  dimennona  were  subsequently  increased  to  142  feet  in  length,  by  33 
in  widthp  the  depth  of  water  being  five  feet  There  are  twenty  dams  on  the 
whole  loatc^  constructed  with  remarkable  sotidity  and  skill,  which,  by  the  re- 
flnz  of  waten  they  produce,  have  strangely  altered  the  natural  appearance  of 
the  eountiy.   In  •erenl  inatanccts  a  dam  toot  more  than  twenty-four  feet  high, 
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uid  180  feet  wide,  will  throw  the  rapids  and  rivers  into  a  still  sheet  abofe  i^ 
for  more  than  twenty  miles.    The  dams  also  back  the  waters  up  creeks,  rafiisei^ 
and  valleys;  and  instead  of  making  one  canal,  they  form  numerous  canals  of  vmii- 
ous  ramifications,  which  will  all  tend  greatly  to  the  improvement  of  a  very  fertile 
country." 

This  canal  has  no  outlet  of  equal  magnitude  to  connect  it  with 
the  navigable  waters  of  the  St  Lawrence.  The  Grenville  cainl^ 
planned  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the  Ottawa,  and  the  Li 
Chine  canal  at  the  rapids  near  Montreal,  are  both  of  very  inferior 
dimensions.  The  great  cost  incurred  in  giving  such  magnifi- 
cent proportions  to  the  Rideau  navigation,  may  be  considered  M 
in  a  great  degree  useless,  until  such  direct  communication  be 
effected.  When,  however,  it  shall  be  completed,  it  will  open 
the  most  magnificent  internal  navigation  on  the  face  of  the  eulk 

It  may  be  a  matter  of  question,  how  far  these  internal  improf^ 
ments  in  the  British  dominions,  will  interfere  with  the  trade  flf 
the  city  of  New- York,  and  the  profits  of  the  great  western  emil 
of  that  state.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  facilities  afforded 
by  the  Canadian  canals,  when  finished,  for  conveying  goods  is 
one  and  the  same  vessel,  from  the  ports  of  the  internal  lakei,  to 
those  of  the  ocean,  must  be  a  most  important  advantage  in  ihflff 
favour.  On  the  other  hand,  the  difference  in  government  mart 
always  present  an  obstacle  to  the  free  conveyance  of  AmerieiD 
produce  in  that  direction.  In  addition,  the  St  Lawrence  htfib 
mouth  in  a  rigorous  climate,  and  is  closed  by  the  ice  for  so  long 
a  period  as  to  do  away,  in  a  very  great  degree,  all  the  advantigoi 
derived  from  its  being  the  direct  outlet  of  the  waters  of  the  lw% 
and  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  projected  or  executed  canals.  We 
are  therefore  inclined  to  conclude,  that  while  these  canals  totj 
be,  in  some  cases,  of  value  to  the  American  shores  of  the  great 
lake,  as  well  as  to  the  British,  they  will,  in  no  material  deff^ 
divert  the  commerce  that  now  centres  in  the  harbour  of  New- 
York,  and  is  conveyed  by  its  canals. 

The  Rideau  canal  has  been  whollv  executed  by  the  Britilh 
government  The  views  with  which  it  was  undertaken,  were 
highly  politic.  The  United  States,  under  the  rule  adopted  it 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  in  respect  to  the  navigation  of  the  Rhin^ 
might  claim  as  a  right  which  has  now  become  an  admitted  princi- 
ple of  international  law,  to  have  a  free  transit  for  the  produce  of 
the  countries  watered  by  the  streams  whose  general  outlet  is  the 
St.  Lawrence,  to  the  ocean.  This  is  a  right,  which,  however  jort 
in  the  abstract,  there  is  little  hope  that  the  British  govemmeot 
will  concede  without  an  equivalent.  Now,  it  so  happens  tfait 
although  the  general  channel  by  which  the  descending  trade  ci0 
pass  the  St  Lawrence,  lies  partly  within  the  limits  of  both  €000" 
tries,  so  far  as  it  is  their  hne  of  demarcation ;  yet  there  is  000 
place  where  an  island,  lying  nearest  to  the  American  shorSy  ano 
which  has  in  consequence  become  a  part  of  our  territory^  i^ 
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^Ikroini  the  only  navigable  passage  wholly  within  the  limits  of 
be  United  States.  Now  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  our  govern- 
ment has  at  least  as  good  a  right  to  refuse  to  British  vessels  a 
Munge  through  this  channel,  wholly  within  our  own  territories, 
IS  that  nation  has  to  refuse  to  American  vessels  a  passage  to  the 
lei.  This  question  has  been  agitated ;  and  it  was  principally  with 
1  rkm  of  preventing  the  effect  of  such  a  measure  of  retaliation, 
Ihat  the  Rideau  canal  was  projected.  Now  that  it  is  finished,  it 
ivould  be  wholly  useless  on  our  part  to  attempt  to  coerce  the 
Bridsh  government  to  grant  the  navi^tion  of  the  St  Lawrence. 
h  other  respects,  this  canal  was  anticipated  to  be  of  value,  as  is 
ftof  pointed  out  by  our  author. 

"Conudered  with  reUtifon  to  the  defences  of  the  country,  the  Rideau  canal 
■ppear  of  still  greater  moment*  from  the  means  it  afTonii  of  forwarding  to 
stations^  with  readiness  and  despatch,  the  monuments  (we  presume  the 
1  meansfiMifii^ums}  necessary  to  propel  invanon,  and  jirotect  the  property 
penons  of  his  majesty's  subjects  in  the  colonies  from  foreign  aggression.  In  a 
'  1  point  of  Yiewy  its  importance  is  equally  conspicuous,  since  it  must  ob- 
tend  to  strengthen,  and  conaotidate  the  Canadas,  by  promoting  their 
tctal  relations^  and  that  interchange  of  mutual  benefits  that  constitutes  a 
MMUieiit  tie  betwixt  the  various  membM  of  a  state,  and  preserves  for  ages  the 
magtttj  of  empires." 

The  construction  of  the  Rideau  canal,  under  such  views,  is  a 
hub  illustration  of  « the  liberal  and  enlightened  policy  of  the 
Britiah  sovemment,'^  so  lauded  by  Col.  Couchette  in  his  pre- 
bee^  under  the  sanction  too  of  an  <<able  American  statesman," 
ivlio  quotes  the  example  of  Great  Britain,  in  illustration  of  the 
dfantiges  to  be  derived  from  free  trade. 

The  general  features  of  Lower  Canada,  are  thus  described  by 
thor. 


**  Ib  viewing  the  divisions  of  Lower  Canada,  the  St.  Lawrence  conspicuously 
meats  itielf  as  a  leading  figure  in  its  physical  geography,  bisecting  the  province 
ito  two  gtand  sections^  the  one  lying  to  the  north,  the  other  to  the  south  of 
kal  gicat  river.  Emerging  from  Upper  Canada  at  Point  au  Baudet,  it  flows  ex- 
"^~  ~ely  through  the  lower  province,  traversing  in  a  north-easterly  course,  the 
valley,  whidi  it  drains  m  its  broad  career  to  the  ocean.  This  valley  is  con- 
to  the  northward  by  a  range  of  mountains  commencing  at  Grenville  on 
ha  Ottawa  river,  and  str^ching  north-eastward  across  the  country,  as  it  passes 
t  wtioiia  ^rtanoes  firom  the  bimks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  from  winch  it  recedes 
I  wamt  places  about  forty  miles,  approaching  at  others  vrithin  fifteen  or  twenty, 
■tB  k  abcikes  the  river  at  Cape  Torment,  diirty  miles  below  Quebec  From  this 
ipathe  moantainoQs  character  of  the  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence  may  be  pro- 

a  Mid  to  commence,  and  especially  to  the  northward,  where  they  con^t  of 
nd  abnipt  lulls^  rising  to  a  eeneral  elevation  of  300  and  400  feet,  and  in  some 
Mineci  attaining  an  altitude  of  nearly  2,000.  To  the  southward,  the  great  val- 
M§  ii  iMmnded  by  a  range  of  hills  situated  about  the  source  of  the  Connecticut 
KfV^  and  eonnecting  to  S.  W.  with  the  Green  Mountains  in  the  state  of  Ver- 
MM^  Hid  faj  them  inth  the  bold  range  of  the  Alleghanies,  which  forms  the  grand 
pJ«i;>**i  wision  between  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  those  of  the  St.  Law- 
Hie  mountains  at  the  head  of  the  Connecticut,  in  their  progress  north- 
diveige  into  two  ramifications  or  spur^  about  the  source  of  the  St 
r:  one  diitctiDg  iti  Gourae  centnUly  through  the  country,  ncariy  parallel 
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to  the  course  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  shores  of  the  sea  ;*  the  other 
inf;  more  to  the  north,  and  extending  alon^  the  St  lAwrence  to  its  niouth.f  Ito 
distance  from  the  borders  of  the  river,  vanes  from  thirty  to  thirteen  miles,  until 
it  actually  subsides  on  its  banks,  and  confines  the  bed  of  its  waters.  Seen  fion 
the  northward,  it  has  a  distinct  outline,  but  does  not  exhibit  the  appearsnee  of  a 
mountainous  range  when  viewed  from  the  southward,  in  consequence  of  the 
table  elevation  of  the  country  on  that  side. 

*'  Beyond  the  mountains  that  bound  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence  on  flw 
north,  the  common  level  of  the  land  is  marked  by  a  very  considerable  table  eb 
vation  above  the  surface  of  the  river,  and  is  traversed  by  several  ridges  of  M 
very  conspicuous  altitude,  till  the  bolder  mountains  rise  to  view^  that  bound  the 
province  to  the  north-west,  and  divide  the  waters  of  Hudson's  Bay  from  tbOK 
that  descend  in  opposite  courses  to  the  St.  Lawrence." 

Such  are  the  prominent  features  of  Lower  Canada.  The  wide 
part  of  the  great  valley,  whose  greatest  breadth  lies  on  die 
boundary  along  the  forty-fifth  degree  of  latitude,  is  fertile ;  mueh 
of  it  is  cultivated,  and  thickly  settled.  As  the  valley  narrowi 
to  the  north,  the  soil  becomes  less  fruitful,  the  climate  more  se- 
vere, and  population  less  dense.  The  table  land  on  the  northern 
bank,  was,  until  recently,  almost  unexplored,  but  is  now  known 
to  present  few  temptations  to  settlement  The  transverse  valley 
of  Ottawa,  the  northern  bank  of  which  is  within  the  lower  pro- 
vince, has  a  good  soil ;  it  is  now  beginning  to  attract  attentuniy 
and  is  quickly  settling.  Upon  the  whole,  the  land  fit  for  cultinr 
tion  in  this  province,  is  small  in  extent,  and  much  of  it  is  alreidy 
occupied.  The  population  amounted,  in  1825,  to  450,000;  ain 
now,  probably,  exceeds  half  a  million*. 

The  produce  of  the  greater  part  of  Lower  Canada  is  almost 
wholly  agricultural.  There  are,  however,  many  petty  domestie 
manufactures,  carried  on  by  the  females  of  the  peasantry;  and 
towards  the  mouth  of  the  St  Lawrence,  the  fisheries  become  of 
great  value,  and  furnish  an  important  object  of  exportation. 

Nova  Scotia,  in  its  present  confined  limits,  is  a  peninsula  con- 
nected with  the  main  land  of  North  America  by  an  isthmus  of 
no  more  than  eight  miles  in  width.  Its  extreme  length  is  about 
383  English  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth  about  104 ;  and  it  contuni 
upwards  of  nine  millions  of  acres.  The  population,  in  1827|  wit 
125,000. 

This  province  has  its  principal  value  as  a  British  possessioOy 
in  its  numerous  and  excellent  harbours.  Of  these,  Halifax  is  the 
principal  naval  station  of  that  government,  on  this  side  of  the 

*  This  part  of  the  description  seems  purposely  perplexed;  the  ridge  in  qoei- 
tion  extends  due  east  and  west  to  Mars  Hill  near  the  St.  Johns^  and  lies,  not  oal^ 
in  accordance  with  American  claims,  but  with  the  decision  of  the  umpire,  wbdjf 
within  the  United  SUtes. 

t  The  veiy  existence  of  this  chain  of  mountains,  is  denied  in  the  trgmneflli 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  in  respect  to  the  disputed  bounduy ;  and  the  s■^ 
veys  made  on  tlie  part  of  our  government,  were  so  badly  conducted  as  to  bue 
laid  no  evidence  before  the  commisaon  of  its  existence.  Col.  Bouchette^  tBil^ 
mony  b,  however,  conduaive. 
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Atlantic  Indeed,  without  the  possession  of  this  peninsula,  it 
rould  be  hardly  possible  for  them  to  maintain  a  fleet  in  the 
liinerican  seas,  or  to  preserve  their  other  colonies  from  an  cnter- 
irising  enemy. 

The  soil  is,  in  general,  poor,  and  the  agricultural  productions 
if  little  value ;  but  the  fisheries  are  of  much  importance.  It  seems 
nrobftble  that  it  will  hereafter  rise  to  wealth  and  consequence, 
rom  the  great  abundance  of  its  mineral  products.  Its  gypsum 
lu  long  been  a  great  article  of  trade  with  the  United  States ; 
xmI  has,  within  a  few  years,  been  worked  and  exported;  and,  in 
iddition,  copper,  lead,  and  iron,  particularly  the  latter,  are  known 
D  abound.  The  inhabitants  are,  however,  debarred  from  any 
iresent  participation  in  these  mineral  riches,  by  the  reservation 
if  mines  in  the  grants  from  the  crown.  These  reservations  have 
keen  converted  into  a  monopoty  by  a  grant  of  the  reserved 
minerals  to  the  late  Duke  of  York,  and  a  lease  by  him  of  the 
irhole  to  Rundell,  Bridge  and  Co.  of  London,  for  the  term  of 
uty  years.  Under  this  grant,  nothing  more  has  been  done  than 
to  open  the  collieries  of  Pictou. 

The  island  of  Cape  Breton  is  included  as  a  county  under  the 
Qone  government  as  Nova  Scotia.  It  is  said  to  be  of  great  fer- 
ility,  and  possesses  most  valuable  mines  of  coal.  Its  extent  is 
ibout  one-fourth  of  the  peninsula,  and  the  population  has  about 
he  same  ratio.  On  this  island  was  formerly  situated  the  famous 
brtress  and  city  of  Louisburg,  the  key  of  the  French  posses- 
iionsy  while  they  retained  a  footing  in  America,  as  Halifax  is  at 
ireaent,  that  of  the  British  colonies.  Of  this  city,  once,  proba- 
Jijf  the  most  populous,  and  certainly  the  most  splendid  in  the 
French  possessions,  no  remnant  is  now  left. 

New-Brunswick,  a  part  of  the  Jicadie  of  the  French,  was  sepa- 
lated  from  Nova  Scotia,  and  erected  into  a  separate  province  in 
1784.    Col.  Bouchette  thus  describes  this  province : 

'*Iii  common  with  every  portion  of  those  reg^ons^  the  province  enjoys  that 
pud  advantage  and  distinguishing^  feature,  abundant  irrigation  and  water  com- 
nmncition ;  not  a  section  of  it  but  is  traversed  and  intersected  by  almost  innu- 
■erable  streamat  while  the  greater  rivers  form  accessible  channels  of  intercourse 
ftoBi  ilB  heart  to  ita  extremities,  and  into  the  adjacent  provinces  ;  and  bounded 
»  almost  two-Uiirds  of  its  circumference  by  the  ocean,  it  invites  the  commerce 
if  the  world.  Vast  plains,  principally  covered  by  immense  forests  of  timber 
tKCi,  forming  in  the  eariy  stages  of  colonization  an  important  article  of  com- 
mercCy  and  indicating  the  richness  and  fertility  of  the  soil,  occupv  the  intervals 
between  the  scattered  settlements  i  while  the  prosperous  and  flourishing  ap- 
pcmnce  of  the  Utter,  seem  prodi^  inducements  to  colonists  to  occupy  the 
tncts  of  valuable  land  courting  their  acceptance." 

**  The  general  fiice  of  the  countrv  may  be  described  as  composed  of  bold  un- 
Aidatioiia,  Boroetimes  sweUing  to  the  height  of  mountains,  and  again  subsiding 
to  vale  and  lowlands,  principally  covered  by  noble  forests,  not  so  dense  as  to 
be  intcceasible,  diversified  by  occasional  swamps,  and  tracts  of  level,  settled,  and 
ddfirated  country.    The  banks  of  the  large  nveis,  for  the  moat  part,  diidose 
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a  country  of  the  latter  description,  though  in  lome  pbcet  they  are  endoaed  bj 
lofty  and  precipitous  rocks ;  while  the  abundance  of  inferior  streama  produces 
fre(}uent  slips  or  spaces  of  what  is  called  interval,  which,  orerflowed  by  these 
dunng  the  wet  season,  become,  at  stated  intervals,  distinguished  by  extreme  fe 
tility.  The  borders  of  the  rivers,  and  the  islets  with  which  they  abound,  hh 
nishing  extensive  tracts  of  pasture,  and  flourishing  crops  of  Indian  and  Europen 
corn,  attest,  on  multitudinous  chosen  spots,  the  diligence  of  the  husband^lil^ 
and  the  general  adaptation  of  the  soil  to  the  most  profitable  uses  of  agricufturei* 

**  The  population  of  New-Brunswick  bean  no  proportion  to  its  Tait  extent i 
but  the  ratio  of  its  increase  advances  rapidly  ;  in  1817,  the  population  of  the 
province  amounted  to  about  35,000 ;  in  1834  it  had  increased  to  74^176;  and  itii 
now  estimated  at  upwards  of  93,700." 


Prince  Edward's  island  is  situated  in  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrenoey 
in  a  bay  formed  by  Cape  Breton,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New-Bmni- 
wick.  1 1  has  a  figure  resembling  a  crescent ;  is  1 35  miles  long,  ind 
34  wide,  at  its  greatest  breadth.  It  is  indented  with  a  great  nuBh 
her  of  fine  harbours,  the  surface  is  undulating,  and  the  soil  fo^ 
tile.  It  differs  in  a  most  remarkable  degree,  in  its  climate,  frop 
the  neighbouring  countries,  having  a  much  higher  mean  temp^ 
rature,  and  two  months  less  winter  than  they  have.  In  1768^ 
when  this  island  was  erected  into  a  separate  government,  there 
were  no  more  than  150  families  settled  upon  it; — the  populatioD 
at  the  present  moment  may  be  estimated  at  50,000. 

Newfoundland  is  the  last  of  the  British  possessions  that  re- 
mains to  be  described.    It  lies  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  St 

■ 

Lawrence,  and  is  nearer  to  the  old  continent  than  any  other  put 
of  America. 

**  Its  circuit  is  not  much  short  of  one  thousand  miles  (  its  width,  at  the  TOy 
widest  part,  between  Cape  Ray  and  Cape  Bonavista,  is  about  three  huDdied 
miles ;  and  its  extreme  length,  from  Cape  Race  to  Griguet  bay,  about  419,  neft* 
sured  on  a  curve.    From  the  sea  it  has  a  wild  and  rugged  appearance,  which  ii 
any  thing  rather  than  inviting.    Its  interior  has  been  veiy  imperfectly  ezploMi 
and  is,  therefore,  but  little  understood.    In  1823,  a  Mr.  M'Cormack  succeeded 
in  traversing  its  breadth,  from  Conception  bay,  on  its  east,  to  St.  Geoige%  oa 
its  western  side  ;  and  from  his  account,  it  appears  that  this  district  is  much  ifr 
tersected  by  lakes  and  rivers,  is  poorly  wooded,  and  has  a  barren  and  fo^ 
soil.    Newfoundland,  in  this  respect,  thus  differs  amazingly  from  the  other  Aim* 
rican  colonies,  producing  little  timber  but  what  is  dwarf  and  stunted,  except  OB 
the  margins  of  bays  and  rivers^  where  spruce,  birch,  and  poplar,  sometimeagrav 
to  a  considerable  size." 

Newfoundland  was  discovered  by  Cabot,  and  an  attempt  it 
settling  it  was  made  as  early  as  the  reisn  of  Henry  VIIL,  bat 
without  success.  In  1579,  a  Captain  Whitburn  made  a  succeoH 
ful  fishing  adventure,  which  induced  him  to  repeat  his  voyage; 
possession  was  then  taken  in  the  name  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the 
Portuguese,  who  had  established  themselves,  were  driven  off  Un- 
der James  I.,  Dr.  Vauehan  and  the  first  Lord  Baltimore  obtained 
a  grant  of  parts  of  the  island,  and  the  latter  settled  upon  it,  and 
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rmnained  many  years.  Although  settlements  were  made  thus 
earijy  and  portions  of  the  country  are  not  ill  adapted  for  agri- 
ealture  whose  products  would  find  a  ready  and  lucrative  market, 
the  prcmress  of  the  country  has  been  continually  checked  by  the 
want  ofa  regular  government  and  civil  institutions. 

"A  constant  opposition  of  interests  and  views  seems  to  have  existed  amon^ 
the  mhabitants  or  that  colony,  and  the  merchants  of  this  country  [Great  Britam] 
tndii^  thither,  and  engaged  in  the  fisheries ;  a  collision,  which,  it  is  hoped,  the 
ice  of  intelligence,  and  the  increasing  wealth,  prosperity,  and  numerical 
of  the  colony,  will  soften  down  into  an  enlightened  and  mutual  effort  to 
loCe  interests  which  are  inevitably  reciprocal. 
"Fdr  B  long  series  of  years  the  colony  existed  merely  as  a  fishing  settlement, 
tba  fisheries  beine  carried  on  entirely  by  merchants  residing  in  Great  Britain. 
Thete  considered  the  small  and  insignificant  number  of  planters  rendent  in  the 
ttkamft  ss  persons  by  no  means  entitled  to  interfere  with  their  interests,  or  di^ 
fvte  their  pleasure  i  and,  therefore,  always  reasted  any  measures  for  the  amelio- 
~~^  of  the  Htuation  of  a  body  of  people  whom  they  treated  as  subservient  to 
'*     i«  the  increase  of  the  population,  however,  now  amounting  to  no  less. 


pobably,  than  75,000  souls,  and  the  advance  of  agpriculture  and  commercial  pur- 
■ila  amongst  the  residents,  render  them  entitled  to  be  placed  a  little  above  the 
•  ofthe  body  of  traders^  however  the  interests  of  the  last,  duly  consider- 
identified  with  those  of  the  British  empire  at  large.    It  is  stoutlv  con- 

on  behalf  of  the  fisheries,  that  they  are  uttcriy  incapable  of  submitting  to 

borthenk  or  contributing  to  any  expensive  form  of  government  for  the  colony; 
Aeir  vast  imp<»tance  as  a  nurserv  for  British  seamen,  and  a  source  of  employ- 
it  for  British  shipping,  renders  tneir  situation  a  subject  of  anxious  attention 
Id  the  British  legislature ;  whicli  must,  however,  keep  on  its  guard  against  the 
Ltion  of  that  ruthless  selfishness  which  is  but  too  frequently  the  cha- 
of  those  absorbed  in  commercial  speculation.^ 


To  bring  about  a  regular  and  orderly  state  of  things,  applica- 
Uon  has  been  made  to  the  British  government  for  the  establish- 
KHent  of  a  local  legislature.  This  has  been  resisted  by  those  en- 
Kiged  in  the  fisheries,  and  our  author  appears  to  be  of  opinion, 
&at  the  improvement  of  the  island  is  retarded  for  the  want  of  it 

'"flfaiee  several  merchants  deeply  engaged  in  the  trade  have  settled  here,  (at 
Bt.  John's,  the  capital,)  and  many  industrious  inhabitants  have,  by  their  consistent 
oflbffi^  raised  themselves  to  comparative  wealth,  and  since  the  administration  of 
foiiiee  has  been  placed  on  a  more  permanent  and  certain  footing  than  formerly, 
tfM  ilate  of  society  has  been  rapidly  advancing,  and  is  now  better  than  could  be 
cin»r<'4r<l  from  a  uhing  station,  the  internal  improvement  of  which  has  been  so 
■■Ibnnly  discouraged.  The  settlements  continue  almost  continuously  along 
the  loutnem  ahore,  as  far  as  Fortune  bay ;  and  at  most  of  the  harbours  there  are 
phees  of  worship.  The  settlement  at  George's  bay,  is  perhaps  more  agricultu- 
nl  than  anv  other  on  the  island.  There  are  here  tracts  of  excellent  land,  with 
deep  and  fertile  soils,  covered  in  many  places  with  heavy  timber.  Coal,  lime- 
,  and  gypsum,  abound  in  great  plenty  in  this  part  of  the  island.  At  the 
I  of  the  bavs,  and  alon^  the  rivers,  there  are  many  tracts  of  land  formed  of 
■ts  washed  fVom  the  hills  (  the  soil  of  which  tracts  is  of  much  the  same 
qaifi^  at  that  of  the  savannahs  in  the  interior  of  America.  These  lands  might  be 
ted  into  excellent  meadows^  and  if  drained  to  carnr  off  the  water,  which 
them  after  the  snows  dissolve,  they  would  yield  excellent  barley  and 


We  have  seen,  that  the  immediate  interests  of  the  inhabitants 
ot  Newfoundland,  have  been  made  to  yield  to  those,  real  or  fan- 
cied,  of  the  persons  engaged  in  the  fisheries. 
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These  ''have,  ever  since  the  discoTery  of  North  America,  been  the  theme  oT 
the  particular  solicitude,  not  of  Great  Britain  alone,  but  of  France,  Spain,  and 
Portugal,  and  subsequently  of  the  United  States  of  America;  and  have  evidently 
been  esteemed  a  subject  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  negotiation  of  all 
treaties  involving  the  British,  French,  or  American  interests  on  the  western  ade 
of  the  Atlantic.  The  first  notice  of  these  fisheries  is  in  1517,  when  about  50 
French,  Spanish,  or  Portuguese  vessels  were  eng^g^d  in  them,  and  but  one  by 
the  English.  In  1615,  the  English  vessels  had  increased  to  350,  and  thoae  of 
other  nations  amounted  to  400.  In  1825,  the  tonnage  employed  in  the  trade  b^ 
tween  Great  Britain  and  Newfoundland,  was  43,600  tons  i  the  number  of  vcMdi 
engaged  in  the  fisheries,  and  in  carrying  the  produce  to  foreign  markets,  ia  do 
where  stated.  The  fisheries  under  the  British  flag  reached  their  maximum  in 
1814^  when  the  war  with  the  United  States  gave  uiat  nation  a  complete  mono- 
poly ;  during  that  year  the  produce  amounted  to  £  2,873,528  sterling.** 

It  is  in  reference  to  our  own  citizens  that  these  fisheries  a^ 
tract  the  greatest  degree  of  interest  By  the  treaty  of  1783,  in 
which  the  independence  of  the  United  States  was  recognised  by 
Great  Britain,  they  laid  claim  to  a  participation  in  the  fisheries. 
This  claim  was  in  the  highest  degree  equitable ;  for  it  is  well 
known,  that  the  cost  of  reducing  the  colonies  of  France,  hid 
been  borne  to  an  extent  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Great  Britain,  both 
in  blood  and  treasure,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  seaboard  of  ike 
present  United  States.  Purchased  at  such  a  cost,  and  forming  an 
integral  part  of  the  entire  empire,  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the 
United  States  maintained  strenuously  and  successfully  their  rigiit 
to  an  access  to  the  shores  of  Newfoundland,  and  a  share  of  its 
fisheries.  They  were  in  fact  a  joint  property,  to  which,  on  the 
dissolution  of  the  partnership,  both  parties  had  a  claim,  and  this 
claim  was  admitted  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain.  The  conven- 
tion of  1818,  gives  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  fir 
ever,  liberty  to  take  fish  upon  the  shores  of  the  British  posses- 
sions. This  liberty  is  now  an  object  of  great  jealousy  on  the 
part  of  the  British,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  extract 

**  It  is  evident,  that  with  the  exception  of  the  mere  ownership  of  the  a^H^Bent 
countries,  the  Americans  are,  as  fully  as  Great  Britain,  participant  in  the  direct 
and  incidental  advantages  attached  to  those  fisheries,  viz.,  the  proaecation  of  a 
lucrative  trade,  and  the  practical  education  of  mariners.  Poasested  as  Great 
Britain  was  of  the  surrounding  fishing  coasts,  it  was  in  her  power  to  secure  to 
herself  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  those  immense  aquatic  sources  of  wealA 
and  power ;  since  the  mere  privileges  of  fishing  on  the  banks,  which  nugfatt 
without  injury  to  herself,  have  been  tolerated  to  foreigners,  would  have  been  of 
little  avail  without  the  right  of  using  the  shores  of  the  adjacent  territoriea  aid 
islands ;  and  if  it  be  asserted,  that  in  the  nature  of  things,  the  one  privilege  eaa- 
not  be  g^nted  without  the  other,  since  the  one  is  accessory  to  the  enjojment  of 
the  other,  still  we  may  sa;^,  that  had  the  restrictions  been  far  more  circumscribed 
than  they  are,  British  subjects  engaged  in  the  fisheries  would  not  be  aggravated 
to  the  extent  they  now  are,  by  the  abuse  of  the  privilege  by  American  fiabe^ 
men,  who,  relying  on  the  latitude  allowed  them,  are  emboldened  to  acta  of  on^ 
rage  ag^nst  the  more  legitimate  tenants  of  the  shores,  and  assert  a  aoperiorilj 
which  should  belong  to  Great  Britain  alone,  in  that  quarter.  The  exerciae  of  iIm 
rights  of  the  nations  concerned  in  the  Newfoundland  fisheries,  via.  EDglai4 
France,  and  America,  calls  loudly  for  ulterior  regulations^  and  we  can  only  a^, 
that  such  a  measure  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  preservation  and  future  *^  ~ 
of  the  fisheries." 
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It  is  impossible  to  guess  at  the  species  of  regulations  to  which 
Col.  Bouchette  alludes,  or  to  know  whether  he  speaks  from  au- 
thority. It  is  easy  to  see  that  they  would  be  of  a  very  different 
character,  if  enacted  by  a  local  legislature,  whose  object  would 
probably  be  to  attract  as  many  vessels  as  possible  ;  or  if  planned 
m  Great  Britain,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  commercial  mono- 
poly. 

The  Island  of  Newfoundland  was  originally  occupied  by  a 
tribe  called  Baeothics  or  Red  Indians.  These  are  now  wholly  ex- 
tinct. The  expedition  of  M'Cormack,  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
was  principally  intended  to  seek  out  the  survivors  of  this  once 
powerful  nation.   In  this  he  was  accompanied  by  a  Micmac,  and 
an  Abenaki.  These  individuals,  of  other  tribes,  joined  in  the  expe- 
dition from  the  benevolent  motive  of  aiding  in  the  restoration  of 
amnething  like  confidence,  by  which  the  unfortunate  remnant 
might  be  nterally  preserved  from  perishing  of  want  To  this  it  was 
oposed  from  having  at  last  given  up  all  attempts  to  seek  food,  in 
plaees  exposed  to  the  intrusion  of  the  British  hunters.  These  In- 
dians haa,  when  the  island  was  first  discovered,  derived  their 
aahaistence  in  part  from  the  chase,  but  principally  from  the  rich 
aapplies  offish  furnished  by  the  coast.  From  the  latter  they  were 
mercilessly  driven  by  the  European  visiters ;  their  boats,  nets, 
and  villages  destroyed.  For  a  time  they  endeavoured  bravely  to 
maintain  rights  to  which  they  had  an  undoubted  claim,  and  the 
exercise  of  which  could  hardly  diminish  in  the  least  degree  the 
profits  of  their  oppressors.  Foiled  by  superior  force,  they  resorted 
to  secret^expeditions,  to  obtain  by  stealth  from  the  stores  of  tlieir 
enemies,  what  violence  prevented  them  from  seeking  fairly  for 
themselves.  Watched  in  these,  they  were  shot  with  as  little  cere- 
mony as  beasts  of  prey,  whenever  they  were  seen  near  any  of 
the  fishing  stations.     Reduced  in  number  by  violent  death,  and 
the  diminution  of  their  sources  of  subsistence,  they  secluded  them- 
aelyes  in  the  interior.  Even  here  they  were  not  safe.  The  game 
of  the  island  became  in  request  for  the  furs  it  furnished;  and  the 
hunters  seem  to  have  entered  even  with  greater  zest  into  the 
chase  of  the  Indians,  than  into  that  of  the  beaver.    Men,  wo- 
men,  and  children,  were  slaughtered  indiscriminately  wherever 
they  were  found,  and  this  persecution  continued  even  after  re- 
sistance first,  and  then  flight,  were  no  longer  resorted  to  on  their 
behal£    The  last  who  were  heard  of  were  a  man  and  a  woman, 
who  approached  a  hunter  in  the  attitude  of  suppliants,  unarmed, 
and  evidently  exhausted  for  want  of  food.  The  inhuman  miscre- 
ant, instead  of  being  moved  to  pity,  first  shot  the  husband,  and 
then  deliberately  loading  his  piece,  fired  with  fatal  aim  upon  the 
wife.  The  atrocious  act  was  made  known  by  his  own  boasts;  yet 
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the  murderer  was  permitted  to  go  not  merely  unpuDished,  but  un- 
questioned. Of  the  black  catalogue  of  crimes  committed  by  the  Eu-> 
ropeans  in  America,  the  history  of  the  extinction  of  the  Baeothic^- 
is  probably  the  foulest  item.  The  followers  of  Cortez  might  at  leasl 
plead  the  excitement  of  religious  zeal,  exasperated  by  the  idola- 
trous worship  and  bloody  human  sacrifices  of  the  Mexicans ; 


of  Pizarro,  the  overwhelming  lust  for  gold ;  but  the  persecutio! 
of  the  Indians  of  Newfoundland,  at  least  in  its  latter  stages,  seei 
to  have  had  no  other  incentive  than  a  barbarous  delight  m  cnielty^^^ 
and  bloodshed.  We  need  not  therefore  wonder  that  this  part  o^^if 
M'Cormack's  mission  was  unaccomplished.  He  penetrated  tr  J 
the  deserted  lodges  of  the  natives,  and  returned  with  the  mdan 
choly  conviction  that  the  last  survivor  of  the  Baeothics  had  final! 
disappeared. 

This  is  one  of  the  instances  to  which  we  have  referred,  of  tfai 
oppression  of  the  natives  by  the  British.    The  other  has 
ence  to  the  diversion  of  the  funds  set  apart  for  their  support  upo 
the  cession  of  their  hunting  grounds.    The  Huron  nation, 
cording  to  Col.  Bouchette,  possessed  formerly  for  their  huntini 
srounds,  the  country  on  the  north  bank  of  tlie  St  Lawrence 
&om  the  River  Chicotoumi  to  the  River  St  Maurice.    This  w; 
the  mere  remnant  of  a  possession  that  formerly  reached  to  Lab 
Erie  and  Lake  Huron,  from  much  of  which  &ey  were  expell* 
by  the  Five  Nations.    In  1642  they  were  converted  to  Christ! 
anity.    In  1651,  it  appears  that  they  received  as  a  compensatioi 
for  the  encroachment  of  settlements  on  their  hunting  grounds, 
grant  of  the  Seigneurie  of  Sillery,  near  Quebec,  and  of  a  part  o 
the  adjacent  lordship  of  St  Gabriel.    On  the  latter  they  settled 
and  were  supported  by  the  revenues  of  the  former.    Their  spin 
tual  guides,  Uie  Jesuits,  appear  to  have  constituted  themsel' 
their  temporal  administrators ;  and  by  a  cession  of  Sillery,  obtain 
ed  a  new  grant  from  the  crown,  in  1699,  to  themselves.    They" 
probably,  however,  did  this  in  good  faith,  and  with  the  intention, 
of  acting  as  honest  trustees.    At  any  rate,  they  continued  such 
allowance  to  the  Indians  as  satisfied  them.    On  the  extinction  of 
that  order  in  Canada,  their  estates  merged  in  the  crown,  the  for- 
mer allowance  was  stopped,  and  in  addition,  a  prosecution  was 
threatened  for  the  rent  of  the  lands  the  Hurons  had  so  long 
peaceably  occupied  and  cultivated.    This  last  claim  was  not  per- 
sisted in  ;  probably  lest  it  should  have  terminated  in  the  proof  of 
the  Indian  title ;  but  the  lordship  of  Sillery,  and  its  revenues,  are 
still  withheld.    Their  poverty  does  not  permit  them  to  seek  re- 
dress at  law ;  but  they,  after  all  representations  to  the  colonial 
government  had  failed,  sent  a  deputation  to  lay  their  grievances 
before  the  King  of  Great  Britain. 

^  The  object  of  their  petition  was  principally  to  obtain  the  poaeanoo  of  the 
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3e%iieiirie  of  SiUciyt  near  Quebec,  which  wis  ^nted  to  their  ancestors  in 
L651,  and  to  which  they  believe  they  have  a  just  right." 

•  •••••• 

"The  kind  reception,  condescension,  and  gracious  manners  oF  the  king, 
aeaded  mach  to  alleviate  the  severity  of  their  disappointment,  by  being  referr^ 
so  tiM  Canadian  government,  whose  duty  it  wiis  to  examine  their  claims.  The 
■otes  of  Mr.  Neiuon  on  the  Attorney  General's  opinion  on  these  claims,  a  copy 
iCwUcfa  is  in  the  lunds  of  the  author,  seem  to  prove  much  in  their  favour ;  but 
tfacae  Christian  Indians  are  poor  and  friendless  ^  it  appears  that  Providence  alone 
aah^  them.** 

The  Indians  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  have,  no 
ioabt,  much  to  complain  of  from  the  spirit  of  cupidity  with 
irhich  individuals  encroach  upon  their  lands,  and  interfere  with 
tbeir  hunting  grounds.  In  a  recent  instance,  the  conduct  of  one 
of  the  states  has  been  such,  as  for  the  honour  of  our  country 
oiu^t  to  be  blotted  from  the  page  of  history.  But  as  a  general 
TV&f  the  course  pursued  by  the  general  government,  and  en- 
finroed  as  far  as  control  could  possibly  be  exercised,  has  been 
just,  humane,  and  paternal.  If,  however,  the  aborigines  of  our 
country  have  been  wronged,  it  is  not  our  intention  to  defend  the 
wrong ;  but  we  must  maintain,  that  so  long  as  such  instances  are  to 
be  met  in  the  records  of  British  colonial  policy,  it  is  unbecoming 
in  the  writers  of  that  country  to  reproach  us. 

The  last  chapter  of  Col.  Couchette's  book  is  devoted  to  a  la- 
boured argument  on  the  importance  of  the  colonies  to  the  mother 
eoantrv.  This  argument  is  divided  into  four  heads:  1.  The  ex- 
tnt  of  the  territory,  and  its  capacity  for  the  support  of  popula- 
tion ;  2.  The  trade  of  the  colonies ;  3.  Their  shipping ;  4.  Their 
political  weight  as  appendages  to  the  British  crown. 

1.  Repeating  the  estimate  of  the  extent  of  the  regions  claimed 
hj  the  British  government  in  North  America,  at  four  millions 
(n  square  geographical,  or  4,700,000  English  miles,  he  allows 
1,SOO,000  as  covered  by  water,  leaving  3,400,000  square  miles 
of  land.    He  then  process  as  follows : — 

"If  the  mere  ma^tude  of  these  immense  possessions  is  of  a  nature  to  arrest 
•ttention^  their  geographical  position  is  no  less  calculated  to  open  our  ejea  to 
the«  impottance.  On  the  east  thev  confine  the  broad  baain  of  the  Atlantic 
Ooeai^  on  the  west  their  coasts  are  lashed  bv  the  surges  of  the  Pacific,  on  the 
noidi  they  stretch  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  tne  known  polar  regions,  and  on  the 
thej  are  bounded  by  an  almost  immeasurable  frontier,  extending  across  the 
!  eontinent,  and  separating  them  from  the  territories  of  one  vast  and  ambi- 
lepubhc.  Touchin|^,  at  some  points,  the  very  temperate  latitudes  of  4^ 
41^,  an  immense  habitable  section  enjojrs  a  climate  in  ever^  respect  suitable 
ID  tfic  odtivation  of  the  earth,  the  maturity  even  of  delicate  miits  and  flowers, 
tad  hi|;fahr  salubrious  to  the  heahh  of  man ;  a  soU  equally  adapted  to  the  pursuits 
of  agiNiilture^  and  possessing  ezhaustless  stores  or  minerals  and  timber.  The 
woti  splendid  river  of  the  globe  throws  open  to  them  an  internal  navigation  of 
twothoiiisnd  miles  whilst  the  numerous  large  tributaries  to  this  chieftain  stream, 
open  a  thousand  collatetal  avenues  to  the  heart  of  the  country,  north  and  south, 
and  offer  to  the  trader  and  the  agriculturist  a  convenient  means  of  carrying  their 
foodi  and  their  produce  to  the  aoippingy  which  ia  to  coDvey  them  to  British  and 
faf  y  I  HMgkct»» 
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Our  author  next  states,  that  of  the  whole  region^  not  more  than. 
126,500  square  miles  have  been  actually  surveyed,  and  that  of  thi0 
last,  not  more  than  one-twelfth  part  is  under  cultivation  in  th^ 
whole  of  the  colonies.    Comparing  this  extent  of  country  know 
to  be  suitable  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture,  with  the  presen 
rate  at  which  the  population  increases,  he  infers,  that  in  less  th 
half  a  century,  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  provinces  will  no 
fall  short  of  sixteen  millions.    To  authorize  such  a  calculation, 
he  supposes  them  to  become  <<  the  theatre  of  British  emigration." 

**  Contemplating  them  in  that  li^ht,  they  present  to  the  mind  variom  poini 
of  deep  interest.  That  there  exists  m  the  motner  countiy  a  redundancy  of  laboa 
ing  population,  seems  to  be  univenally  admitted,  and  hence  it  becomea  demib! 
to  throw  off  the  superfluity  to  prevent  the  evils  of  pauperism.    Tet  this  labo 
itself,  which  exceeds  the  demand  at  home,  is  a  valuable  commodity,  and  shoai 
still,  if  possible,  be  directed  towards  increasing  the  national  wealth,  instead 
its  passing  to  a  foreign  land,  to  enrich  a  rival  state,  and  probably  add  strength 
the  sinews  of  an  enemy.    The  British  colonies  offer  the  means  of  happily 
advantageously  retaining  this  valuable  commodity  within  the  precincts  of 
realm.    The  subjects  of  the  metropolitan  country,  transplanted  to  tiie  Bri 
soil  in  America,  continue  as  closely  as  ever  linked  to  the  parent  ststcf  equal^,  I 
not  far  more  useful  to  it  in  enhancmg  the  national  wealth ;  and  become  an  ad  " 
tional  rampart  to  repel  any  invasion  of  territory,  cooperating,  as  they  woul 
with  the  loyal  inhabitants  of  those  provinces,  in  the  doence  of  their  adop^ 
countiy.'* 

Wc  give  these  views  as  we  find  them  in  our  author ;  that  the 
are  to  a  considerable  extent  fallacious  will  be  easily  seen.  Thi 
colonists  are  not  now  very  remarkable  for  their  loyalty,  and  the 
transfer  of  a  pauper  population  will  be  apt  to  carry  with  it  feeU 
ings  of  dislike  and  aversion  to  that  proud  aristocracy,  in  which 
the  power  of  England  has  so  long  resided ; — feelings  which  will 
not  increase  their  attachment  for  the  country  that  has  driven  them 
from  its  confines.  The  events  of  the  last  year  have  shown  how 
disafiected  the  agricultural  labourers  of  England  are ;  and  it  can- 
not be  anticipated  that  change  of  place  wHl  alter  their  feelings. 

2.  In  treating  of  the  value  of  the  trade  of  the  colonies  to  Great 
Britain,  Colonel  Bouchette  undertakes  to  show  that  the  North 
American  and  West  India  colonies  consume  more  of  British  ma- 
nufactures, than  a  population  nearly  forty  times  as  great  does  in 
the  East  India  Company's  possessions ;  and  that  the  quantity  of 
British  manufactures  consumed  by  a  given  number  of  individuals 
in  these  colonies,  is  four  times  as  great  as  is  consumed  by  an 
equal  number  in  the  United  States. 

3.  The  trade  of  the  North  American  colonies  is  stated  to  em- 

Siloy  2000  sail  of  ships,  carrying  500,000  tons,  and  manned  by 
rom  20  to  25,000  seamen,  exclusive  of  the  coasting  trade  and 
fishing  vessels.    This  has  in  twenty  years  increased  five  fold. 

4.  In  considering  the  political  weight  of  the  colonies,  our  author 
thus  sums  up  : — 

**  The  political  weight  that  attaches  itself  to  our  colonies  in  the  wesC*  strikes 
the  mind  with  very  great  force.   The  United  States  have  a  seaboaid  frontier  ez- 
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eeeding  3000  roilei^  and  although  its  defence  has  been  a  favourite  object  with 
tke  fporemroent  of  that  republic,  the  efficient  attainment  of  that  end  must  be, 
and  indeed  we  believe  has  been  found*  extremely  perplexing  and  difficult.  The 
Vdted  States  however  have  another  fhontier,  no  less  extensive,  and  far  more  vul- 
aoible-^t  is  the  flintier  on  New-Brunswick  and  the  Canadas ;  three  British 
pwfincea,  which,  to  use  the  words  of  an  able  writer,  *  hang  heavily  on  their 
ink  and  rear,  and  (extending  the  remark  to  Nova  Scotia)  overhang  and  com- 
md  their  coast'  Here  the  geographical  position  of  the  British  dommions  offers 
&  powerful  check  to  the  United  States,  and  gives  to  England  a  guaranty  against 
tkar  commercial,  maritime,  and  political  ascendency.  Let  us  for  a  moment  sup- 
|NR  that  the  provinces  are  involved  in  the  vast  American  confederacy,  and  that, 
therefore^  the  mouth  of  the  St  Lawrence  is  in  the  keeping  of  American  ships 
of  war  and  American  forts.  The  effects  are  obvious.  The  whole  agpricultural 
Vfdifa  of  the  immense  fertile  regions  drained  by  the  St.  Lawrence,  would  be 
pWid  into  tiie  coffers  of  Uie  republic  i  the  maritime  energies  of  the  country 
]MRdd  be  more  than  quadrupled ;  its  territorial  aggrandizement  would  be  almost 
jwiinihble  f  and  yet  its  chances  and  means  of  defence  be  amazingly  enhanced, 
JMiuih  as  the  extent  of  frontier  would  be  diminished  by  about  one-half,  and 
the  practicability  of  its  protection  augmented  in  a  proportionate  degpree.  In  the 
Vae  ratio  that  the  power  of  the  United  States  would,  under  such  a  supposition, 
ht  beigfatened,  should  the  maritime  preponderance  and  resources  of  Great  Bri- 
*~^  be  weakened,  and  she  would  behold  the  fSurest  portion  of  America  in  the 
of  a  rival  nation,  disposed  alreadjr  to  measure  its  strength  with  her  in  the 
for  naval  and  commercial  superiority." 

Hostile  as  is  the  spirit  in  which  the  above  extract  is  conceived, 
it  li  worthy  of  the  most  attentive  consideration  from  every  citi- 
aea  of  the  United  States.  It  gives  no  exaggerated  view  of  the 
snetns  of  annoyance  possessed  by  Great  Britain,  and  which  she 
irill  employ  to  the  utmost  in  any  future  war.  The  naval  victories 
^our  countrymen  have  left  a  feeling  of  enmity  in  the  breasts  of 
Englishmen,  which  will  not  soon  be  extinguished.  We  are  indeed 
more  respected  than  before,  but  we  may  feel  assured  that  the 
time  will  come,  when  an  attempt  will  be  made  on  the  part  of  that 
country  to  wipe  off  the  stain  which  tarnishes  her  flag.  While  we 
remain  in  thoughtless  security,  England  is  silently  preparing  the 
means  of  annoyance  in  some  parts  of  her  territory,  and  of  despe- 
rate defence  in  others.  The  fortifications  of  Quebec  are  daily 
strengthening ;  the  dockyard  of  Halifax  has  been  extended  so 
as  to  sufBce  for  the  repair  and  maintenance  of  a  numerous  fleet ; 
and  that  the  winter  may  afibrd  us  no  cessation  of  hostility,  a  naval 
depdt,  on  a  magnificent  scale,  is  constructing  at  Bermuda.  The 
time  is  not  so  far  remote  that  it  ought  to  be  forgotten,  when 
British  ships  lay  quietly  at  their  anchors  within  Liong  Island 
Sound,  and  the  Bays  of  Delaware  and  Chesapeake ;  thus  not  only 
ready  to  move  and  attack  every  vulnerable  point,  but  closing 
almost  hermetically  the  great  issues  of  our  commerce,  and  the 
stations  of  our  navy.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  what  might  be  the 
eSeet  which  a  war  waged  on  such  principles,  and  continuing  for 
a  term  of  seven  or  eight  years,  might  have  upon  our  maritime 
strenrth,  and  even  upon  our  character  as  a  nation.  In  the  late 
war,  me  blockade  of  our  ports,  and  the  cessation  of  our  commerce, 
threw  at  once  into  the  public  and  private  armed  vessels  the  hardy 
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seamen  who  had  been  trained  in  years  of  successful  trade.  But 
the  nursery  was  closed  for  the  education  of  successors,  and  the 
perils  of  combat,  and  the  waste  of  age,  would,  after  no  long  in- 
terval, have  worn  away  the  existing  supply.  A  peace  then,  after 
a  long  war  with  the  possessor  of  the  peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia, 
that  possessor  being  the  most  powerful  maritime  nation  of  the 
world,  might  find  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  wholly  igno- 
rant of  the  practice  of  seamanship,  and  that  proud  superiority 
we  now  boast  over  all  other  nations,  totally  lost  There  is  no 
reason  to  fear  that  the  honour  of  our  flaff  would  not  be  gallantly 
maintained,  or  that  the  continual  blockade  of  our  coasts  could  be 
achieved  without  heavy  losses  on  the  part  of  an  enemy ;  but  that 
enemy  would  have  such  advantages  of  position,  that  all  the 
chances  of  success  would  be  in  his  favour.  If  then  a  war  should 
ever  again  arise  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  the 
policy  of  our  country  is  obvious ;  the  Acadian  peninsula  must  be 
ours  at  all  hazards,  and  at  any  cost  of  blood  or  treasure.  Were 
this  once  gained,  the  rest  of  the  colonies  would  fall  almost  as 
soon  as  we  might  please  to  summon  them,  and  the  whole  coast 
of  the  United  States  be  safe  from  any  serious  attack. 

It  is  impossible  to  look  back  upon  the  transactions  of  the  lata 
war,  without  wondering  at  the  total  want  of  strategic  skill  dis- 
played by  our  government  Every  point  in  the  Bntish  posses 
sions  was  threatened  except  those  which  were  vital ;  the  bravery 
of  our  soldiers  was  applied  to  objects,  which,  if  attained,  would 
have  been  of  no  real  value.  Canada  was  the  prize  we  proposed 
to  ourselves,  and  the  first  attack  upon  it  was  directed  from  De- 
troit ;  the  second,  from  the  Niagara  river ;  and  on  this  point,  of 
no  value  in  a  military  point  of  view,  the  energies  of  two  succe^ 
sive  Ccimpaigns  were  wasted;  the  ill  combined  movement  on 
Montreal  was  not  attempted  until  a  superior  opposing  force  had 
been  collected ;  and  had  it  been  successful,  would  have  been  far 
from  decisive.  Now,  it  is  clear,  that  any  person  possessed  of  a 
military  eye,  would  see  at  once,  tliat  Quebec  ought  to  have  been 
the  object  of  attack ;  or  else,  a  post  should  have  been  seized  and 
fortified  upon  the  St  Lawrence,  below  that  city,  which  would 
have  rendered  its  communication  with  the  sea  unsafe. 

It  fortunately  happens,  that  there  is  a  portion  of  the  American 
territories  so  advantageously  situated,  that  if  a  proper  use  were 
made  of  it,  it  might  neutralize  all  the  benefits  derived  by  the 
British  government  from  the  possession  of  Nova  Scotia.  We  al- 
lude to  the  territory  possessed  by  the  state  of  Maine,  north  of  the 
forty-sixth  degree  of  latitude.  This  divides  New-Brunswick  from 
Canada,  and  would  enable  an  army,  collected  in  it,  to  threaten 
Quebec  on  the  one  side,  and  Halifax  on  the  other.  It  would 
compel  the  British  government,  in  case  of  war,  to  form  an  equal 
army  both  in  New-Brunswick  and  Lower  Canada,  and  to  unite 
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ia  the  St  Lawrence  a  fleet  of  such  strength,  as  wouhl  leave  little 
force  disposable  for  the  blockade  of  our  coast ;  probably  too  little 
to  contend  with  our  own  navy.  Should  the  defence  on  either  side 
be  neglected,  one  or  other  would  fall ;  with  Quebec  would  fall 
the  whole  of  Canada ;  with  Halifax,  all  hopes  of  curbing  the  ex- 
ertions of  our  maritime  force. 

This  district  presents  the  incalculable  advantage  of  enabling 
an  army  moving  in  it,  to  act  upon  a  single  line  agamst  an  enemy 
compelled  to  move  upon  two;  and  in  addition,  threatens  points, 
not  of  minor,  but  of  vital  importance.  The  British  government 
have  strained  every  nerve  to  prove  a  right  to  its  possession,  and 
now  that  the  question  is  decided,  so  far  as  the  difference  is  of  any 
value,  in  our  feivour,  acquiesce  with  a  bad  grace  in  the  decision 
of  the  umpire.  Its  value  is  by  them  far  better  appreciated  than 
by  us,  who  seem  to  look  upon  the  matter  as  if  it  merely  touched 
the  property  of  a  certain  number  of  square  miles,  of  a  territory 
bv  no  means  fertile,  and  did  not  include  a  military  position  capa- 
ble of  securing  the  tranquillity  of  ten  times  its  own  extent  The 
value  of  a  military  road  from  New-Brunswick  to  Quebec,  has  been 
inaisted  upon,  in  the  arguments  of  the  British  agents;  but  they 
have  never  whispered  the  actual  trutli,  that  they  dreaded  its  pos- 
aeasion  by  us  far  more  than  they  feared  its  mere  loss  to  them. 
It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  should  a  war  again  occur,  the  very 
first  hostile  step  would  be  the  seizure  of  this  debatcable  ground, 
which,  resting  upon  the  two  strong  holds  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, would  never  again  return  into  our  possession.  It  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  at  once  occupied  in  such  a  manner,  that  its  total 
lofs  need  not  be  feared.  For  this  purpose,  a  fortress,  capable  of 
auataining  a  siege  until  it  could  be  relieved,  should  be  erected 
upon  the  upper  valley  of  the  St  Johns,  and  connected  with  the 
settled  country  by  a  military  road,  and  a  chain  of  fortified  posts. 
We  forbear  to  speak  further  on  this  subject,  and  indeed  regret, 
that  the  very  hostile  spirit  in  which  many  passages  of  Colonel 
Bouchette's  work  arc  conceived,  should  have  led  us  into  the  con- 
rideration  of  the  possibility  of  a  future  rupture  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain.  His  spirit  is,  we  fear,  no  un- 
fkir  index  of  the  feelings  of  many  ;  and  much  as  we  would  depre- 
cate collision,  we  conceive  that  it  can  be  far  better  avoided,  by 
being  prepared  to  meet  it,  than  by  that  neglect  of  all  precaution 
which  seems  to  mark  our  present  policy. 

The  history  of  the  dispute,  in  relation  to  the  boundaries  of  the 
region  in  question,  is  one  of  such  interest,  that  we  shall  offer  no 
apology  for  laying  it  before  our  readers. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  fact,  that  the  territorial 
limits  of  the  thirteen  states  which  first  united  in  the  confederacy, 
were  defined  by  British  charters  and  other  official  acts,  and  that 
limits,  founded  upon  a  recognition  of  this  principle,  were  accept- 
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ed  by  both  parties  as  the  basis  of  the  definitive  treaty  by  whidi 
the  independence  declared  by  the  congress  of  these  recent  colo- 
nics, was  acknowledged  by  the  British  government   Boundaries 
intended  to  define  these  limits,  were,  therefore,  adopted  in  the 
treaty  of  peace ;  but  as  in  many  places,  they,  like  the  origtml 
charters,  had  reference  to  countries  never  yet  explored,  or  geo- 
graphical lines  not  yet  traced  upon  the  surface,  they  were  neces- 
sarily involved  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  uncertainty.   In  such 
cases,  it  becomes  necessary  to  recur  to  new  astronomic  determini- 
tions  of  latitude,  and  the  running  of  meridian  lines ;  in  others,  to 
explain  the  spirit  of  the  treaty,  by  reference  to  the  original  grantSi 
This  question  became  further  complicated,  from  the  fact,  fhit 
while  many  of  the  colonies  which  had  declared  themselves  inde- 
pendent states,  had  been  first  settled  by  emigrants  from  Greet 
Britain,  and  under  British  charters,  the  whole  of  those  which  ad- 
hered to  their  allegiance  were  conquered  countries.    Many  of 
the  British  grants,  too,  are  expressed  in  very  vague  terms,  and 
would  have  very  considerable  latitude  in  their  construction.    It 
happens,  however,  that  the  earliest  of  all  the  British  charters, 
which  has  a  direct  reference  to  the  question,  is  perfectly  pre- 
cise ;  and  that  it  defines  a  territory,  which,  after  being  for  a  time 
lost,  would,  and  still  does  remain,  a  British  possession. 

In  the  year  1621,  a  charter  was  issued  by  James  VI.  of  Soot- 
land,  then  reigning  in  England  under  the  title  of  James  I.,  to  Sir 
William  Alexander,  afterwards  created  Earl  of  Stirling,  for  the 
province  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  western  limits  of  this  provinee 
arc  defined,  by  the  River  St  Croix,  and  a  line  drawn  from  its 
source,  versus  septentrionenif  until  it  meets  the  nearest  road, 
river,  or  spring,  emptying  itself  into  the  River  of  Canada,  and 
along  such  water  course  to  that  river. 

The  reasons  for  adopting  this  boundary  seem  to  be,  that  the 
Dutch  had,  at  a  prior  date,  established  themselves  in  the  adjacent 
country,  known  at  one  time  as  the  province  of  Sagadahock,  and 
now  forming  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  of  Maine.  When  the 
possessions  of  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  in  Nordi 
America,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  this  was  granted,  along 
with  the  rest,  to  the  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  II.  In  this 
grant,  this  portion  of  the  country  is  thus  described:  <<  beginning 
at  a  certain  place  called  or  known  by  the  name  of  St.  Croix,  nekt 
adjoining  to  New  Scotland,  in  America, and  from  thence  extending 
along  the  sea  coast  unto  a  certain  place  called  Petuaquine  or  Pema- 
quid,  and  so  up  the  river  thereof  to  the  furthest  head  of  the  same 
as  it  tcndeth  northwards,  and  extending  from  tlience  to  the  Rirer 
Kincbcqui,  and  so  upwards,  by  the  shortest  course,  to  the  River 
of  Canada  northward.'^  The  eastern  boundary,  it  will  be  seen, 
is  not  defined,  except  by  the  St  Croix ;  but  that  is  sufficient,  with 
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the  precise  stAtementy  that  it  is  intended  to  touch  the  country 
gnnted  to  the  Earl  of  Stirling. 

Both  of  the  territbries  thus  defined,  were  encroached  upon  by 
the  French,  who  seem  to  have  claimed  as  their  province  of  Aca- 
die,  all  the  country  east  of  the  Kennebec.  If  prior  possession  can 
give  any  right,  this  was  clearly  on  the  side  of  the  French,  who 
attempted  a  settlement  on  the  Isle  of  Sable  as  early  as  1598,  and 
founded  Annapolis  in  1604,  seventeen  years  previous  to  the  grant 
to  Sir  William  Alexander.  It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  up  the 
wious  fortunes  of  this  province,  which  changed  masters  several 
times  previous  to  1713,  when,  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  Nova 
Seotia  was  by  name,  but  without  any  description,  ceded  to  Eng- 
land* An  ambiguity  was  still  left ;  for  the  French  maintained 
thai  the  name  was  applicable  only  to  the  Peninsula,  and  excluded 
the  present  province  of  New-Brunswick.  It  therefore  was  not 
antil  1763,  when  the  whole  of  the  French  territories  were  finally 
eeded  to  Great  Britain,  that  the  question  could  be  considered  as 
atresL 

The  province  of  Sagadahock,  granted  to  the  Duke  of  York,  long 
remained  unsettled  by  the  English ;  the  original  Dutch  settlers 
seem  to  have  disappeared,  and  it  was  as  has  been  stated,  partially 
occupied  by  the  French  under  their  claims  to  Acadie.  They  how- 
ever rather  employed  it  as  a  site  for  trade  with  the  Indians,  than 
as  a  permanent  colony.  In  the  mean  time  it  had,  by  the  acces- 
■ioa  of  James  II.,  merged  in  the  crown,  and  it  was  re-granted  to 
the  province  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  last  charter  of  that  colony 
from  William  and  Mary,  in  the  year  1691.  In  this  charter,  it  is 
declared  that  the  grant  should  not  extend  to  any  lands  that  were, 
on  the  third  day  of  November,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  James 
Lf  actually  inhabited  or  possessed  by  any  other  Christian  prince 
or  state.  Thus,  although  the  boundary  described,  extended,  so 
fiu*  as  regards  the  present  state  of  Massachusetts,  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  so  far  as  regards  Sasadahock,  to  the  great  river  of 
Canada^  still,  as  ground  included  in  the  former  had  been  actually 
eolonized  by  the  Duteh,  and  as  the  French  had  established  them- 
ealves  on  the  St  Lawrence,  the  title  did  not  extend  as  far  as  the 
description  would  imply.  It  would  be  irrelevant  to  speak  of  the 
discussion  that  arose  between  the  states  of  New- York  and  Massa- 
chusettSy  in  respect  to  the  former  of  these  points.  In  respect  to 
the  latter,  the  occupation  of  the  right  bank  of  the  St  Lawrence 
by  the  French,  was  construed  into  a  right  on  the  part  of  the 
€90wn,  after  the  conquest  of  Canada,  to  extend  the  province  of 
Qndiec,  then  created  by  royal  proclamation,  over  a  part  of  the 
province  of  Sagadahock.  This,  in  the  terms  of  the  original  grant, 
and  of  the  new  charter  of  Massachusetts,  extended  to  the  St 
Lawrence;  but  the  proclamation  of  7th  October  1763,  declares 
thai  the  boundary  of  the  province  of  Quebec,  <<  passes  along  the 
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highlands  which  divide  the  rivers  that  empty  themselves  into 
the  said  River  St  Lawrence  from  those  which  fall  into  the  sea, 
and  also  along  the  north  coast  of  the  Bay  des  Chaleurs."  The 
same  boundary  is  confirmed  by  the  Quebec  Act  of  1774,  in 
which  that  province  is  defined  as  being  bounded  <<  south  by  a 
line  from  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs,  along  the  highlands  that  divide 
the  rivers  which  empty  themselves  into  the  St  Lawrence  fron 
those  which  fall  into  the  sea/^ 

We  conceive  that  these  expressions,  particularly  when  the 
terms  of  the  charter  of  Massachusetts  are  considered,  leave  no 
doubt  that  the  highlands  by  which  the  province  of  Quebec  was 
intended  to  be  bounded  to  the  south,  were  not  a  hjrpothetical  Kiie 
to  be  sought  for  among  the  sources  of  the  streams,  but  mountaiM, 
visible  to  the  eye  of  the  inhabitant  of  Canada,  and  the  navifprtor 
of  the  St  Lawrence,  extending  from  the  sources  of  the  Connee- 
ticut  river  to  the  Bay  des  Chaleurs.  Such  mountains  do  aetnal- 
ly  exist,  as  we  have  seen  in  an  extract  from  Col.  Bouchette ;  and 
although  they  merge  on  the  side  of  New-Brunswick,  in  many 
places,  in  the  elevated  table  land  of  that  province,  they  notwith- 
standing give  rise  to  many  of  its  streams,  and  no  water  course 
penetrates  beyond  their  crest  from  the  side  of  the  St  Lawreneft. 

The  discussions  that  arose  between  the  province  of  Massachu- 
setts and  the  crown,  are  foreign  to  our  question,  for  they  mersBd 
before  they  were  adjusted  in  the  more  important  question  of  in- 
dependence ;  and  when  the  question  arose  as  to  the  boundaries  of 
the  territory  of  the  United  States,  it  was  agreed  on  all  hands  to 
acquiesce  in  those  defined  by  the  proclamation  of  1763.  The  de- 
finitive treaty  of  1783,  therefore  assumes  the  same  highlands  as 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  United  States.  But  it  became  im- 
practicable to  define  tliem  in  relation  to  the  Bay  des  Chaleurs, 
when  they  fell  wholly  within  the  British  territory,  and  became 
no  more  than  a  provincial  boundary.  The  division  line  is  there- 
fore made  to  begin  at  the  north-west  angle  of  Nova  Scotia.  This 
part  of  the  boundary  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Bri- 
tain, having  never  been  surveyed  or  marked  out,  it  was  pro- 
vided in  an  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  that  commissioners 
should  be  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  defining  it  In  the  inte- 
rim, a  question  had  arisen  in  respect  to  the  stream  to  which  the 
name  of  St  Croix  was  properly  due.  This  had  been  fioally  set- 
tled, and  the  branch  to  be  considered  as  the  main  stream  traced 
to  its  source.  Thus  the  point  whence  the  meridian  line  was  to 
be  drawn,  was  determined,  and  nothing  remained  but  to  trace  it 
on  the  ground,  until  it  should  intersect  the  highlands  intended 
by  the  treaty.  This  line  was  therefore  explored  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  commission,  and  has  led  to  the  following  results.  Pur- 
suing a  due  north  course  from  the  source  of  the  St  Croix,  the 
line  rises  gradually  for  forty  miles ;  here  it  passes  along  the  east- 
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em  base  of  Man  Hill,  at  a  height  of  523  feet  aliove  the  river  St 
Johns,  which  is  distant  from  it  about  six  miles  to  the  cast.  Mars 
Hiil  may  aspire  to  the  name  of  a  mountain,  having  two  peaks  of 
the  respective  heights  of  1363  and  1504  feet  It  is  wholly  sur- 
rounded by  swamps,  and  gives  rise  to  no  streams  that  can  fall 
within  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  No  water,  at  any  rate,  can  flow 
from  it  to  the  St  Lawrence.  In  the  evidence  of  one  of  the  Bri- 
tish surveyors,  it  is  stated  that  he  was  of  opinion,  founded  on 
the  view  from  the  summit,  that  a  chain  of  heights  extended  from 
it  in  a  south-western  direction .  towards  the  sources  of  the  Con- 
necticut Of  this,  however,  there  is  no  other  evidence.  Admit- 
tii^  the  fact,  however,  this  chain  of  highlands  can  only  separate 
WpttiiJ  flowing  on  the  one  hand  into  the  St  Johns,  and  on  the 
other  to  the  Fenobscot,  Kennebec,  &c. ;  all  of  which  obviously 
belong  to  the  class  of  rivefs  falling  into  the  Atlantic ;  or  admitting 
the  utmost  stretch  of  the  British  argument,  none  of  them  run 
towards  the  St  Lawrence.  This  mountain,  and  the  supposed 
ehain  of  which  it  is  inferred  to  be  the  termination,  are  therefore 
excluded  both  by  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  treaty. 

From  Mars  Hill,  the  line  was  traced  sixty  miles  farther  to  the 
north ;  here  it  reaches  the  highlands  which  divide  the  waters  of 
the  St  Johns  from  those  of  the  Ristagouche.  This  ridge  is  call- 
ed the  Sugar  Mountain,  is  elevated  2000  feet  above  the  former 
stream,  and  is  hisher  than  any  land  between  it  and  the  source  of 
the  St  Croix.  The  Ristagouche  falls  into  the  Bay  des  Chaleurs, 
and  therefore  into  the  gulf,  and  not  into  the  river  St  Lawrence. 
But  this  mountain  can  be  no  part  of  a  dividing  ridge  such  as  tliat 
described  in  the  proclamation  of  1763 ;  for  should  it  form  a  part  of 
a  chain  of  mountains,  that  chain  must  be  separated  from  the  north 
aide  of  the  Bay  des  Chaleurs  by  the  Ristagouche,  a  stream  of  no 
email  importance. 

At  the  distance  of  132  miles  from  the  source  of  the  St  Croix, 
die  meridian  line  reaches  the  summit  of  a  ridge  which  is  the  high- 
eat  land  on  the  whole  line.  Proceeding  twelve  miles  farther  to 
the  north,  over  ground  still  elevated,  but  descending  slightly 
from  this  summit,  the  first  streams  running  to  the  St  Lawrence 
are  met  with.  Here,  then,  the  American  agents  fix  the  highlands 
of  the  treaty ;  and  here  is  formed  a  ridge  dividing  waters  running 
into  fhe  sea  from  those  which  Join  the  St  Lawrence. 

It  therefore  appears  that  a  difierence  exists  between  the  claims 
of  the  respective  parties,  of  104  miles,  in  the  position  of  the  point 
whence  the  highlands  are  to  be  traced  to  the  source  of  the  Con- 
necticut In  our  minds,  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  the 
point  claimed  by  the  Americans  is  not  only  conformable  to  the 
apirit,  but  to  the  express  letter  of  the  treaty.  It  is  a  mere  quib- 
ble to  say  that  the  Ristaeouche  is  not  a  river  that  empties  itself 
into  the  Atlantic,  in  the  view  of  the  parties  who  framed  the  treaty 
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of  1783,  and  those  who  drew  the  proclamation  of  1763.  But 
admitting  that  this  point  is  not  conformable  to  the  letter  of  the 
treaty,  there  is  no  other  which  can  be  considered  as  in  the  least 
degree  consistent  with  its  provisions ;  and  the  due  north  line  meet- 
ing no  such  point,  must  therefore  be  produced  to  the  bank  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  itself,  whence,  in  conformity  with  the  principile 
urged  by  the  British  negotiators  in  respect  to  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods,  it  ought  to  be  traced  in  the  shortest  line  to  some  point 
that  does  fall  within  the  description  of  the  treaty.  Such  a  point 
is  to  be  met  with  at  no  great  distance.  The  Green  river^  a  brmnch 
of  the  St.  Johns,  and  the  Rimousky,  that  falls  into  the  St  Law- 
rence, have  their  sources  near  each  other,  about  twenty-five  miles 
west  by  south  of  the  point  where  the  meridian  line  from  the 
head  of  the  St  Croix  first  meets  water  running  to  the  St  Law- 
rence. This  is  a  point  which  it  cannot  be  doubted  is  described  by 
the  strict  letter  of  the  treaty,  and  is  a  highland  in  respect  to  the 
valley  of  the  St  Lawrence,  although  it  must  unquestionably  be 
in  Vhat  in  the  language  of  our  settlers  is  called  a  gap,  or  in  that 
of  the  French,  a  col.  The  division  of  the  waters  that  feed  streams 
running  in  different  directions,  is  never  found  in  any  other  poat^ 
tion ;  each  of  them  may  be  always  followed  up  a  valley  of  a 
greater  or  less  declivity,  until  the  source  is  reached;  and  in  the 
aame  valley,  and  at  no  great  distance,  will  be  found  the  source  of 
the  stream  which  runs  in  the  opposite  direction.  Sometimes  a 
level  summit  is  found,  where  the  waters  form  a  marsh  or  natural 
reservoir  with  two  outlets,  but  more  usually  the  sources  are  dis- 
tinct Had  the  treaties,  proclamations,  and  acts  of  the  British  Par> 
liament,  fixed  as  a  boundary  between  waters  running  in  opposite 
directions,  any  other  species  of  ground  than  the  culminating  points 
of  valleys  or  mountain  passes,  they  would  have  assumed  what 
never  is  found  to  exist  in  nature.  When,  therefore,  the  British 
agent,  in  his  argument,  states  that  the  mountains  in  the  territory 
in  dispute  run  east  and  west,  he  states  what  every  person  ac- 
quainted with  physical  geography  would  have  infen^  before 
hand  to  be  the  case ;  but  the  direction  of  the  chain  which  they 
make  up,  is  determined  by  a  line  joining  the  culminating  points 
of  the  valleys  that  separate  the  individusd  mountains,  and  such  a 
line  is  the  limit  which  would  be  consistent  to  the  letter,  with  the 
description,  << highlands  which  divide  rivers."  It  would  be  a 
matter  wholly  of  indifference,  whether  these  gaps  were  reached 
by  a  rapid  ascent  down  which  the  waters  precipitated  themselves 
in  torrents  as  they  do  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  or  whether  the  val- 
leys gradually  merged  themselves  in  a  table  land  such  as  forms 
the  upper  valley  of  the  St.  Johns.  We  therefore  conceive  that 
it  is  fully  established,  that  a  dividing  ridge  can  be  traced  from 
the  sources  of  the  Connecticut,  to  those  of  the  Rimousky  and 
Green  rivers,  fulfilling  in  ail  respects  the  description  of  the  treaty : 
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one  part  of  this  is  not  disputed  by  either  party,  namely,  so  much 
of  it  as  extends  to  the  point  where  the  south  branch  of  La  Famine, 
the  north  brsnch  of  the  Penobscot,  and  the  south-west  branch  of 
the  St  Johns,  have  their  respective  heads  within  a  short  distance 
of  each  other;  from  this  spot  to  the  sources  of  Rimousky  river, 
the  dividing  ridge  does  not  change  its  general  character;  if, 
therefore,  it  be  admissible  as  the  boundary  in  one  part,  it  cannot, 
for  the  reason  of  a  variation  in  its  physical  and  geographical  cha- 
neter,  be  rejected  in  the  other.  A  similar  ridge  extends  on  to 
the  sources  of  the  Ristagouchy,  and  even  if  we  admit  that  river 
not  to  fall  into  the  Atlantic,  in  the  terms  of  the  treaties,  still,  the 
diTision  between  its  source  and  that  of  the  Metis,  is  a  part  of  the 
same  highlands  which  have  been  just  traced  from  the  sources  of 
the  Connecticut    We  must,  however,  maintain,  that  the  Rista- 

Cichy,  as  well  as  the  St  Johns,  are  rivers  that  fall  into  the  At- 
tic, 80  far  as  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  goes.  No  other  rivers  are 
E>ken  of  but  the  two  kinds,  one  of  which  falls  into  the  St 
wrence,  the  other  into  the  Atlantic ;  and  any  person  who  was 
desired  to  express  the  boundaries  of  the  ancient  Nova  Scotia  and 
Sagadahock,  the  country  in  question,  would  say  without  hesita- 
tioDy  that  it  lies  between  the  River  St  Lawrence  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean ;  thus  merging  the  Bays  des  Chaleurs,  of  Miramichi,  and 
Fundy,  in  the  latter  general  term.  The  water  courses  of  the 
peninsula,  therefore,  at  once  divide  themselves  into  two  classes^ 
defined  by  the  basin  into  which  they  discharge  their  respective 
streams. 

The  argument  on  the  British  side,  is  therefore  wholly  sophis- 
tictly  as  it  is  founded  on  the  negation  of  the  St  Johns  being  a 
stream  answering  to  either  of  the  classes  described  in  the  treaty.. 
But  the  inference  from  this  argument,  that  Mars  Hill  is  the  ter- 
mination of  highlands  answering  to  the  description,  is  obviously 
blwe,  for  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  that  the  St  Johns  falls  in- 
to the  St  Lawrence.  Admitting  then  their  argument,  the  <<  high- 
lands" do  not  exist  at  all,  and  the  proclamations  of  George  the 
Third,  in  1763,  the  famous  Quebec  bill,  the  definitive  treaty, 
1783,  and  that  of  Ghent,  have  been  founded  upon  an  assumption 
which  the  more  cursory  inspection  of  a  map  wo'ild  prove  to  be  er- 
roneous. The  course  of  the  St  Johns  was  well  known  by  the 
map  before  the  makers  of  the  treaty  of  1783,  to  be  circuitous^ 
and  its  main  branch  is  to  be  seen  as  there  represented,  rising 
eloae  to  the  head  of  the  Penobscot,  as  subsequent  surveys  have 
riiown  it'does.  Therefore,  had  it  been  intended  to  exclude  the 
upper  valley  of  the  St  Johns,  the  terms  of  the  treaty  would 
have  made  the  meridian  of  the  St  Croix  terminate  where  it 
struck  the  height  of  land  which  separates  the  waters  of  tlie  Penob- 
scot and  Kennebec  from  those  of  the  first  named  river.    Such  is 
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the  only  possible  language  that  could  be  made  consistent  with 
the  claims  now  urged  on  behalf  of  the  British  government. 

The  pretensions  of  the  British  have,  however,  beeft  urged  with 
a  zeal  and  ability  worthy  of  a  better  cause  ;  the  researches,  astro- 
nomical and  geodactical,  appear  to  have  been  far  better  directed 
than  those  of  the  Americans.  The  strong  points  of  their  jpon-f^. 
tion  are  brought  into  the  boldest  relief;  the  weak  points  left  oiM;^ 
of  view.  Thus,  while  they  have  established^  as  far  as  the  inacces^ 
sible  nature  of  the  country  would  admit,  the  general  mountainous 
nature  of  the  district  through  which  the  line  they  claim  passes^ 
the  researches  of  the  Americans  on  the  line  claimed  by  them  are 
limited  to  the  attempt  at  the  determination  of  the  heights  of  the 
passes.  These  being  in  the  lowest  points  of  the  chain  in  which 
they  are  situated,  would,  at  the  first  view,  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  ground  is  low  when  compared  with  that  upon  the  other 
line.  And  even  these  observations  were  made  in  a  manner  so  u^• 
terly  unscientific,  as  to  have  drawn  down  the  merited  scorn  of 
tlie  British  agent,  who  rejects  them  on  the  authority  not  of  a  Eu- 
ropean, but  of  an  American  philosopher.  The  relative  position 
of  the  parties  is  however  widely  altered  in  the  final  statements; 
here  the  powers  of  reasoning,  and  splendid  abilities  of  the  Ameri- 
can negotiator,  are  apparent,  and  he  founds,  even  upon  the  impei^ 
feet  materials  furnished  on  his  side  of  the  question,  and  the  show- 
ing of  the  British  themselves,  an  argument  in  the  highest  degree 
triumphant 

There  is  another  vexed  question  in  relation  to  the  boundaries 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada.  From  the  Connecticut 
river  to  the  St  Lawrence,  it  was  declared  to  be  along  the  forty- 
fifth  degree  of  north  latitude.  On  the  formation  of  the  province 
of  Quebec,  this  same  parallel  had  been  assumed  as  its  southern 
limit,  and  surveyors  were  appointed  by  the  local  authorities  of 
that  province  and  New- York,  to  mark  it  out  upon  the  ground. 
At  that  epoch,  astronomic  instruments  were  far  less  perfect 
than  at  present,  and  the  only  portable  one  for  the  determination 
of  latitudes,  was  so  cumbrous  that  it  could  not  be  transported 
through  the  di£Scult  and  savage  country,  across  which  part  of 
this  line  passes.  >It  appears  that  no  astronomic  determination 
was  effected  during  this  operation,  but  upon  the  bank  of  Lake 
Champlain.  The  rest  of  the  line  was  run  wholly  by  the  mag- 
netic needle.  From  a  variety  of  researches  made  on  both  sides, 
the  accuracy  of  this  line  had  been  called  in  question,  and  both 
parties  hoped  to  gain  by  its  revision.  Hence,  although  ar  line  had 
been  run,  and  alUiough  the  grants  of  land  on  each  side  had  been 
made  in  conformity  with  it,  the  treaty  of  Ghent  includes  it 
among  the  unsettled  questions,  and  the  final  location  was  among 
the  objects  then  provided  for,  and  was  included  in  the  reference 
to  tlie  same  commission  to  which  the  <<  highlands''  were  refer- 
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red.    Upon  examination,  it  was  found  that  the  latitude  of  the 

Cint  marked  upon  Lake  Champlain  as  the  place  of  departure,  had 
en  erroneously  determined,  and  thus  the  whole  line  became 
liable  to  suspicion.  This  point  is,  in  fact,  about  half  a  mile  to 
the  north  of  the  true  position  of  the  parallel  of  45^.  By  the  cor- 
nction  of  this  latitude.  Rouse's  point,  a  commanding  position 
■BUT  the  outlet  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  the  most  southerly  point 
iriience  the  entrance  of  that  lake  can  be  defended,  fell  wholly 
within  the  British  territory.  Upon  this  point  our  government 
had  commenced  the  erection  of  a  fortress,  the  title  to  which  was 
thus  lost. 

A  third  matter  in  dispute  had  reference  to  the  stream  that  was 
entitled  to  be  considered  as  the  main  branch  of  the  Connecticut 
This,  however,  is  too  unimportant  to  occupy  our  attention. 

When  these  subjects  were  argued  before  the  commissioners 
appointed  by  the  two  governments  in  conformity  with  the  con* 
aitions  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  the  agents  of  the  two  parties  ad- 
hered pertinaciously  to  their  respective  claims.  The  commis- 
sioners  espoused  the  side  of  the  nations  by  which  they  were 
appointed,  and  thus  a  decision  before  them  became  impracticable. 
It  hence  became  necessary  to  refer  the  matters  in  dispute  to  the 
sovereign  of  a  friendly  country  as  umpire.  The  umpire  thus  se- 
lected was  the  King  of  Holland. 

This  monarch  appears  to  have  entered  into  the  investigations 
of  the  questions  submitted  to  him  with  the  greatest  industry  and 
patience;  we  believe  also  with  the  strictest  impartiality.  Wc  are 
aware  that  the  epoch  at  which  his  decision  was  promulgated, 
and  the  objections  that  have  been  raised  in  this  country,  have 
led  to  charges  of  his  having  been  biassed  in  favour  of  England. 
But  when  we  consider  that  he  has  been  equally  blamed  by  the 
other  party,  we  cannot  but  think  that  he  has  earned  the  highest 
praise  which  can  be  bestowed  upon  an  umpire — complaints  from 
tioth  the  parties.  In  his  anxiety  to  settle  the  question  upon  a 
footing  of  strict  equity,  he  has  unquestionably  overstepped  his 
strict  powers  as  an  umpire,  but  he  has  certainly  decided  in  such 
a  manner,  as  without  altering  the  strict  justice  of  his  verdict,  has 
secured  to  each  nation  the  pomt  to  which,  in  the  extrinsic  part  of 
their  respective  arguments,  it  attached  the  greatest  degree  of  im- 
portance. He  has,  in  fact,  admitted  the  justice  of  the  American 
claim,  in  respect  to  the  Highlands,  in  its  fullest  extent,  and  has 
tacitly  made  this  admission  the  basis  of  his  decision.  But  the 
British  government  had  urged  most  forcibly  the  inconvenience 
and  positive  injury  they  would  sustain,  should  they  lose  the  mail 
route  that  they  have  for  years  quietly  used  between  Frederic- 
town,  the  capital  of  New-Brunswick,  and  Quebec.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  draw  the  boundary  between  New- York  and  Canada, 
along  the  true  parallel  of  45%  leaves  Lake  Champlain  unguarded, 
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and  affords  to  the  British  free  access  to  the  heart  of  New-York  aad 
Vermont  Two  successive  wars  had  proved  how  vulnerable  we 
are  upon  this  frontier.  The  umpire,  in  the  most  equitable,  and 
we  must  maintain,  expedient  manner,  excludes  from  the  northern  ' 
extremity  of  the  territory  claimed  by  the  Americans,  as  much 
as  will  give  the  British  the  control  of  the  route  by  the  Madft- 
waska  river,  and  Temisconata  portage,  from  New-Brunswick  to 
Canada.  As  an  equivalent,  he  gives  to  the  United  States  Rouae't 
point,  with  the  circular  area  usually  admitted  in  the  politics  of 
Europe,  as  the  proper  neutral  territory  that  should  environ  t 
fortress. 

The  territory  thus  cut  off  and  ceded  to  Great  Britain,  is  of  com- 
paratively small  extent,  and  of  little  value  considered  as  land. 
Admitting  it  to  belong,  as  it  unquestionably  does,  to  the  state  of 
Maine,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  give  from  the  unsold  public 
lands,  to  that  state  and  Massachusetts,  such  equivalent  as  will 
more  than  compensate  any  loss  the  one  may  sustain  as  owner  of 
the  soil,  the  other  as  sovereign. 

One  only  objection  can  remain  to  the  acceptance  of  the  deci- 
sion of  the  umpire,  by  our  government  This  has  reference  to 
the  allegiance  of  the  settlers.  On  this  head,  however,  we  can- 
not perceive  any  real  difficulty.  One  part  of  the  settlers  have 
long  been  habituated,  however  unwillingly,  to  consider  them- 
selves subjects  of  Great  Britain.  These  are  the  Acadians  of  the 
Madawaska  settlement  This  unfortunate  people,  driven  from 
their  homes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Annapolis,  sought  refuge 
in  these  unexplored  regions  of  the  St  Johns,  where  they  hid  them* 
selves  from  the  operation  of  the  merciless  edict  which  dispers- 
ed their  brethren,  without  provision,  through  the  present  Atlan- 
tic states.  When  the  American  roysdists  received  grants  in  com- 
pensation of  their  losses  in  the  colonies  that  had  achieved  their 
independence,  in  the  newly  created  province  of  New-Brunswick, 
this  remnant  of  a  once  flourishing  colony  was  again  dispossessed 
without  ceremony.  They  retired  up  the  St  Johns,  and  placed 
themselves  where  they  might  have  reason  to  believe  themselves 
secure  from  further  annoyance.  Little  gratitude  as  they  may 
owe  to  the  British  government,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
they  would  desire  to  be  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  but  would  prefer  to  be  connected  with  Canada,  to 
whose  people  they  are  allied  by  customs,  by  language,  and  by 
blood.  Within  this  province,  the  decision  of  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands  will  place  all  of  them  who  are  seated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  St  Johns,  and  those  residing  on  both  banks  of  the 
Madawaska.  If  those  who  may  fall  within  the  limits  of  the 
United  States,  should  desire  a  removal,  they  will  be  justly  enti- 
tled to  indemnity  for  their  possessions  from  the  government 
under  whose  grant  they  have  settled.  As  respects  the  dtizens  of 
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the  United  States,  we  are  not  aware  that  the  settlements  under 
grants  from  Maine  and  Massachusetts  have  been  extended  to  the 
north  beyond  the  River  St  Johns.  If  they  have,  a  similar  indem- 
nity will  be  due  out  of  the  compensation  these  states  may  be 
allowed  by  the  general  government,  and  to  them  it  can  hardly 
be  considered  a  matter  of  hardship.  The  whole  number  who 
may  be  thus  placed,  will  be  of  the  race  justly  denominated  the 
pioneers  of  civilization,  and  to  them  a  change  of  residence  is 
too  familiar  to  be  a  misfortune,  if  it  be  accompanied  with  a  pay- 
ment for  their  improvements. 

We  have  now  to  notice  a  claim  stated  by  Colonel  Bouchette 
aa  held  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  still  less  justifiable,  and  more 
devoid  of  foundation  than  that  which  has  been  settled  and  refuted 
by  the  decision  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands.  In  describing 
the  boundary  of  the  British  possessions  west  of  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods,  he  represents  it  as  extending  along  the  forty-ninth  paral- 
lel to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  then  turning  ^mM  along  that  ridge 
to  the  latitude  of  42^  50',  ^^and  finally  upon  that  parallel  to  the 
Pteifie  Ocean."  The  sole  grounds  stated  by  him  for  a  claim  of 
•ach  a  sweeping  nature,  which,  if  valid,  would  wholly  cut  off 
the  United  States  from  the  Pacific,  seems  to  be,  that  the  Spa- 
aiards  have  <<  extended  their  pretensions,  not  without  just  grounds, 
to  Cape  Blanco,  in  latitude  42°  50'  north,  at  which  point  it  ap- 
pears they  have  themselves  stopped,  as  their  northern  boundary 
on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific."  The  Spanish  government,  and 
die  Mexican  nation  that  claims  under  it,  being  limited  by  this 
parallel.  Colonel  Bouchette  logically  concludes,  that  the  British 
nation  is  entitled  to  all  north  of  it,  until  the  Russian  territories 
be  reached. 

So  iar  from  this  acknowledgment,  on  the  part  of  Spain,  being 
an  argument  in  favour  of  the  pretensions  of  Great  Britain,  we  shall 
see  that  it  is  in  fact  an  act  of  cession  to  the  United  States,  who  now 
hold  all  the  title  which  Spain  may  ever  have  possessed ;  and  have, 
in  addition,  such  sure  grounds  of  property,  that  it  may  almost 
he  questioned,  whether  the  British  government  have  a  shadow  of 
daim  to  any  portion  of  territory  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
eseept  to  the  north  of  the  forty-ninth  degree  of  latitude,  and  that 
even  to  this  their  right  cannot  be  considered  as  incontestable. 

The  grounds  on  which  civilized  nations  have  acted,  in  appro- 
priating to  themselves  lands  unoccupied,  except  by  wandering 
tribes,  are:  1.  The  right  of  discovery ;  2.  The  right  of  prior  oc- 
eopetion,  when  the  former  right  had  been  left  unenforced  by  the 
discoverer;  and  3.  The  right  of  extending  their  settlements  from 
the  points  occupied  under  the  two  first  rights,  whenever  such 
extension  did  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  others.  These 
several  rights  have  become  the  subject  of  treaties  and  frequent 
negotiations,  and  have  formed  the  basis  of  agreements  between 
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the  parties  who  might  have  conflicting  claims,  arising  from  the 
vagueness  with  which  the  limits,  growing  out  of  the  rights  them* 
selves,  must  necessarily  be  defined. 

So  far  as  regards  the  right  to  be  derived  from  discovery,  the 
state  of  the  case  is  as  follows.  The  Spaniards  have,  from  an 
early  period,  turned  their  attention  to  this  coast  Among  the 
voyages  stated  to  have  been  made  by  their  navigators  along  h^ 
is  the  famous  expedition  of  Juan  de  Fuca.  This  has  been  fre- 
quently represented  as  fabulous,  has  been  abandoned  as  a  groond 
of  claim  by  the  Spaniards  themselves,  and  is  passed  over,  as  a£- 
fording  no  tenable  ground,  by  the  American  negotiators  who 
discussed  this  subject  with  the  British  government  We  mnsl^ 
however,  maintain,  that  the  history  of  this  voyage  furnishes  inr 
contestable  evidence  that  it  was  actually  performed ;  for  it  gives 
an  account  of  what  has  since  been  found  to  exist,  and  which  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  describe  without  an  actual  visit 
to  the  region.  De  Fuca  is  represented  as  having  proceeded  along 
the  coast  of  North  America  until  he  reached  the  opening  of  t 
strait  Into  this  he  entered,  and  after  a  voyage  of  thirty  days, 
found  himself  again  in  the  open  sea.  Affected  by  the  mania  of  his 
age,  he  fancied  he  had  discovered  the  long  sought  for  north-west 
passage,  and  had  penetrated  into  the  North  Sea.  It  is  this  gnt- 
tuitous  assumption  on  his  part,  which  has  thrown  discredit  upon 
his  whole  voyage ;  yet  straits,  corresponding  with  his  description^ 
do  actually  exist ;  but  so  far  from  forming  a  passa^  between 
Hudson's  bay  and  the  Pacific,  they  are  a  mere  arm  of  the  latter, 
and  form  Nootka,  or  Quadra,  and  Vancouver's  island.  This 
voyage  of  De  Fuca's  took  place  in  1592 ;  and  it  appears  extraor- 
dinary, that  while  both  American  and  British  plenipotentiaries 
reject  his  authority,  they  concur  in  giving  his  name  to  the  pas- 
sage he  is  said  to  have  discovered,  and  which  lay  unexplored  by 
any  other  navigator  for  two  centuries. 

In  1603,  another  Spanish  navigator,  of  the  name  of  Aguilar, 
proceeded  along  the  coast  as  far  as  the  sixtieth  degree.  In  1774, 
the  Spanish  corvette  St  Jago  discovered  Nootka  sound,  and 
sailed  along  the  coast  to  the  fifty-fifth  degree  of  latitude.  In  1775, 
Quadra,  in  the  Spanish  schooner  Felicidad,  discovered  various 
ports  between  the  fifty-fifth  and  fifty-eighth  degrees,  and  care- 
fully explored  the  whole  coast  from  42^  to  54^.  These  voyages 
were  previous  to  those  of  any  British  navigator. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Russian,  Bhering,  had,  in  1725,  dis- 
covered Mount  St  Elias>  in  latitude  58°  28'  north ;  and  Tcheri- 
koff,  some  years  later,  explored  the  coast  as  low  as  latitude  56P. 
Thus  the  Russian  and  Spanish  discoveries  meet,  and  close  out 
all  other  nations,  so  far  as  the  right  derived  from  this  source  q>- 
plies  to  the  mere  coast 

It  was  not  until  1 778,  that  Cook  visited  the  north-west  coast ; 
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ind  no  further  examination  was  made,  under  the  British  flag, 
until  1788,  when  the  Straits  of  Fuca  were  entered  by  Meares  and 
Duncan.  They  had,  however,  been  re-discovcred  the  preceding 
jetr,  by  Captain  Barclay,  a  native  of  Great  Britain ;  but  as  he 
wied  under  the  Austrian  flag,  no  plausible  right  can  be  founded 
OB  his  voyage,  except  in  the  government  whose  colours  he  bore. 
In  the  same  year  with  Duncan  and  Meares,  Captain  Gray,  of 
Sikm,  in  Massachusetts,  then  commanding  the  Washington, 
ailed  fifty  miles  up  these  straits,  which  the  former  navigators 
did  not  examine  to  a  greater  extent  than  thirty  miles,  and  then 
only  in  boats. 

The  Spaniards,  however,  did  not  allow  their  claim  to  lie  dor- 
mant from  non-user,  but  continued  their  voyages  along  the  coast ; 
and  in  the  voyages  of  Quadra,  in  1779,  and  of  Martinez  and  Plaro, 
in  1786,  various  other  parts  of  the  north-west  coast  were  explored 
op  to  latitude  60^  north. 

It  cannot,  then,  be  doubted,  that  so  far  as  the  discovery  upon 
die  coast  conveys  a  right,  Spain  possessed  it  in  the  fullest  man- 
ner,  as  hieh  as  the  southern  limits  of  the  previous  Russian  voy- 
agesL  This  right,  thus  existing  in  Spain,  was,  by  the  Florida 
treaty,  in  1819,  solemnly  ceded  to  the  United  States. 

In  the  examination  of  the  mere  coasts  of  countries,  it  frequently 
happens,  that  the  confluence  of  great  and  important  streams  with 
die  ocean,  are  passed  over.  It  has  ever  been  the  admitted  rule, 
that  the  discoverer  of  these  should  be  considered  as  superseding 
the  explorer  of  the  coast,  and  as  entitled  to  the  right  of  settle- 
ment upon  the  hanks  of  the  river  thus  entered  by  him.  Of  the 
leeognition  of  such  a  title,  various  instances  may  be  alleged. 
Thus,  although  the  northern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  w<is  well 
known  to  the  Spaniards,  yet  the  discovery  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
aswppi  was  left  for  a  Frenchman ;  and  on  his  discovery,  the  right 
of  settling  LfOuisiana  was  founded  by  his  country.  The  abstract 
ri^t  was  admitted,  in  this  instance,  by  both  Spain  and  England, 
although  the  latter  country  disputed  the  extent  of  the  l)oundaries 
to  which  the  French  pretended.  So  Hudson,  sailing  under  the 
flag  of  Holland,  explored  the  river  that  ^oes  by  his  name,  the 
banks  of  which  lie  within  the  previous  British  grants  to  the  Vir- 

8'nia  and  Plymouth  colonies.  Under  the  title  thus  obtained,  the 
Qtch  settled  the  present  states  of  New- York  and  New-Jersey. 
These  were  conquered  by  the  British ;  but  upon  the  conquest  it 
was  held,  and  solemnly  decided  before  a  British  tribunal,  that 
tbey  did  not  revert  to  the  companies  within  whose  chartered 
limits  they  fell,  but  were  the  property  of  the  crown ;  a  decision 
which  would  have  been  manifestly  unjust,  were  it  not  that  the 
voyage  of  Hudson  up  the  North  River,  and  the  settlement  of  its 
banks  by  the  Dutch,  had  extinguished  the  claim  to  be  derived 
from  the  charters.    Such  a  title  can  be  set  up,  with  the  surest  re*- 
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Hance,  to  all  that  part  of  the  north-west  territory  watered  by  the 
Columbia  and  its  branches. 
To  use  the  words  of  the  American  plenipotentiary : 

*<The  continuity  of  the  coast  from  the  42d  to  the  45th  degree  of  latitude,  had 
been  ascertained  by  the  voyage  of  Quadra  in  1775,  and  confirmed  by  that  of  Cook 
in  1778.  The  object  of  discoveiy,  thenceforth,  was  that  of  a  lai|^  river,  whieh 
■hould  open  a  communication  with  the  interior  of  the  couotiy.  This  had  eanapcd 
Quadra,  who  had  sailed  in  sight  of  the  entrance  afterwards  discovered.  Meuci 
failed  likewise  in  his  attempt,  in  the  year  1788,  to  make  the  discovery.  Captun 
Vancouver  was  not  more  fortunate.  After  having  also  sailed  from  south  to  noftii 
to  the  48th  degree,  he  recorded  in  his  journal  of  the  29th  April  1792»  which  he 
had  too  much  probity  afterwards  to  alter,  his  opinion,  that  there  was  no  luge 
river  south  of  48^,  but  only  small  creeks.  On  the  ensuing  day,  he  met  at  set 
with  Captain  Gray,  then  commanding  the  American  ship,  the  Columbia,  who 
informed  him  of  the  existence  of  the  nvcr,  at  the  mouth  of  which  he  (Gn^)  IhmI 
been  for  several  days  without  being  able  to  enter  it 

*<  Captain  Vancouver  proceeded  to  Fuca's  straits,  and  Captain  Gray  returned 
to  the  south,  where  he  completed  his  discovery,  having,  on  the  11th  May,  enter- 
ed the  river  which  bears  the  name  of  his  ship,  ami  ascended  it  upwards  of  tweni^ 
miles.  He  then,  having  also  discovered  Gray's  Harbour,  went  to  Nootka  aound, 
when  he  again  met  Captain  Vancouver,  to  whom  he  communicated  his  diaeorci^ 
ies,  and  gave  him  a  rough  chart  of  the  river." 

Upon  this,  Vancouver  despatched  one  of  his  officers  to  make 
an  accurate  survey  both  of  Gray's  harbour  and  the  river. 

In  the  year  1S05,  after  the  cession  of  Louisiana  to  the  United 
States,  Lewis  and  Clark  were  sent  with  an  expedition  to  explore 
the  country,  considered  as  having  fallen  to  the  United  States  by 
that  purchase.  They  ascended  the  Missouri  to  its  source,  and 
passing  the  Rocky  Mountains,  reached  the  head  waters  of  the 
Columbia,  which  they  descended  from  its  most  easterly  source 
to  its  mouth.  In  November  1805,  they  reached  the  confluence 
of  that  river  with  the  ocean,  near  which  they  erected  a  fort,  and 
wintered.  It  does  not  appear  that  Mr.  Thompson,  an  agent  of 
the  British  North-West  Company,  reached  the  northern  or  main 
branch  of  the  Columbia,  before  1806 ;  on  this  he  also  established 
a  post,  north  of  the  50th  degree  of  latitude. 

In  1810,  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  was  occupied  by  a  settle- 
ment formed  by  citizens  of  the  United  States :  from  this  a  line 
of  trading  posts  was  extended,  to  the  distance  of  several  hundred 
miles.  The  settlement  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British  during 
the  late  war;  but  was  restored  in  conformity  with  the  conditions 
of  the  treaty  of  Ghent  The  claim  of  the  United  States,  is  there- 
fore unimpaired  by  the  conquest,  the  basis  of  the  treaty  having 
been  the  status  quo  ante  bellum.  So  far  as  we  have  yet  pro- 
ceeded with  the  examination  of  the  conflicting  pretensions,  the 
British  government  has  no  shadow  of  title ;  but  the  United  Stales 
possess  all  the  right  to  the  coast  that  is  incident  to  discovery, 
from  the  cession  of  Spain ;  and  the  still  stronger  ground  of  pro- 
perty in  the  valley  of  the  Columbia,  growing  out  of  having  dis- 
covered its  mouth,  having  explored  it  from  its  source  to  its  con- 
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fluence,  and  having  formed  settlements  upon  it.  We  have  now 
to  admit,  that  there  resides  in  the  British  government,  a  right  of 
a  nature  similar  to  die  last  of  these,  in  the  discovery  and  com- 
plete examination  of  Eraser's  river.  This  was  explored  by  Sir 
Alexander  Mackenzie,  who  navigated  it  for  a  great  portion  of 
its  course,  and  reached  its  mouth,  after  leaving  his  canoes,  and 
Inrvelling  for  some  distance  by  land.  Another  right  is  derived 
by  them,  from  the  admitted  principle  by  which  civilized  nations 
eooceive  themselves  justified  in  extending  their  settlements  into 
the  countries  adjacent  to  those,  in  which  they  have  established 
themselves,  and  which  are  occupied  by  tribes  still  in  the  hunter 
state.  This  right,  which  is  incident  to  settlement,  has  in  many 
caws  been  modified  and  defined  by  treaty.  The  British  can  de- 
liTe  their  right  so  far  as  this  ground  of  claim  is  tenable,  only 
from  the  possessions  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company ;  the  Ameri- 
cans  acquire  theirs  from  the  cession  of  Louisiana.  Now  we  find 
the  common  boundary  of  these  two  possessions  fixed  in  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht,  made  in  1713.  By  this  compact,  it  is  agreed  that 
the  49th  d^ree  of  latitude  shall  be  the  division  line  between  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  the  ]K)ssessions  of  France.  The 
possessions  of  France  were  subsequently  divided.  Canada  falling 
vf  conquest  to  Great  Britain,  and  Louisiana  remaining  for  a  time 
mth  the  former  country.  Thence  it  passed  to  Spain,  and  after- 
ifirds,  by  cotemporaneous  delivery,  to  France  again,  and  to  the 
United  States.  The  United  States,  in  consequence,  possess  all 
the  right  growing  out  of  the  extension  of  territory  into  adjacent 
eonntries,  unoccupied  by  other  nations,  which  was  in  France  at 
the  time  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 

It  is  therefore  hardly  possible  to  imagine  a  title  more  strong 
than  that  now  residing  in  our  government  to  the  north-western 
eoait  of  North  America,  as  far  as  the  forty-ninth  parallel,  all  con- 
flicting claims  having  finally  merged  in  it ;  and  it  having  in  addi- 
tion,  a  claim  of  no  mean  strength,  derived  from  Spain,  as  far  as 
the  dominions  of  Russia.  But  from  this  last  part  of  the  claim,  a 
&ir  exception  may  be  made  on  the  part  of  the  British,  to  the 
valley  of  Fraser's  river. 

It  was  therefore  in  the  most  perfect  spirit  of  conciliation  that 
the  American  government  proposed  the  49th  parallel  of  latitude, 
as  the  boundary  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  westward,  as  it  had 
been  made  by  ^e  treaty  of  Ghent,  between  the  Lake  of  the  Woods 
and  that  ridge.  This  liberal  oAcr  was  refused  by  the  British  go- 
vernment, and  under  the  reservations  with  which  tlie  ofl'er  on 
our  part  was  accompanied,  the  claim  of  the  United  States  remains 
in  full  force  to  the  whole ;  and  from  this  there  can  be  no  reasona- 
ble exception,  except  so  far  as  regards  the  country  watered  by 
Fraser's  river  and  its  branches.  How  weak  the  grounds  of  the 
Britiah  argument  are,  will  be  evident  from  the  £s^t,  that  in  the 
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statement  on  that  side,  it  is  expressly  declared,  that  <<  Cfreat 
Britain  claims  no  exclusive  sovereignty  over  that  territory. 
Her  present  claimy  not  in  respect  to  any  party  hut  to  the  whuHCf 
is  limited  to  a  right  of  joint  occupancy  y  in  common  with  other 
statesj  leaving  the  right  of  exclusive  dominion  in  abeyanceJ* 

It  is  in  the  face  of  this  official  declaration  that  Col.  Bouchetts 
describes  the  whole  country  on  the  Pacific,  from  the  parallel  of 
42°  50'  to  Mount  St  Elias,  as  a  part  of  British  America.  We 
have  seen  upon  how  infirm  a  foundation,  any  title  to  this  is  built^ 
and  the  declaration  just  quoted  shows  that  if  now  entertained  hj 
the  British  government,  it  is  not  many  years  since  it  was  offi- 
cially disclaimed. 

The  right  of  joint  occupancy  seems  to  be  derived  by  the  Bri- 
tish from  the  Nootka  convention,  and  this  is  perhaps  the  sole 
tenable  ground  they  possess,  except  to  the  country  watered  by 
Eraser's  river.  This  convention  of  Nootka  is,  however,  from  its 
very  terms,  and  the  nature  of  the  difficulties  it  was  intended  to 
settle,  a  mere  acknowledgment  of  a  right  to  trade  with  the  na- 
tives of  a  country  not  yet  occupied  by  civilized  nations,  and 
were  it  still  in  force,  must  die  so  soon  as  actual  settlements  and 
cultivation  are  extended  along  the  coast  Spain  guarded  with  ex- 
treme care,  in  this  convention,  and  in  the  acts  performed  in  pur- 
suance of  it,  against  any  cession  of  the  right  of  sovereignty ; 
property,  so  far  as  acquired  by  occupancy,  was  restored  to  tne 
individuals ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  incompatible  with  the  exer- 
cise of  sovereignty ;  and  we  must  infer,  Uiat  so  soon  as  Spain 
had  found  it  expedient  to  exercise  sovereign  rights,  the  settlers 
under  the  Nootka  convention  must  have  admitted  their  alleeiance 
to  that  country,  or  been  content  to  remove.  This  famed  con- 
vention is,  however,  now  wholly  devoid  of  force.  Two  wars 
have  since  occurred  between  England  and  Spain,  and  two  trea- 
ties of  pacification  have  been  made,  in  which  there  is  no  refer- 
ence to  that  convention.  The  rights  secured  to  Great  Britain 
under  it,  had  in  fact  ceased  to  be  used,  the  temporary  trading 
settlements  had  been  broken  up,  and  no  British  subject  remained 
on  the  whole  coast  It  was  therefore  wholly  unnecessary  to  re- 
new its  provisions. 

We  shall  now  take  our  leave  of  the  work  of  Col.  Bouchette, 
again  expressing  the  regret  that  many  parts  of  it  should  be  con- 
ceived in  a  spirit  of  such  bitter  hostility  to  our  country.  This 
we  conceive  was  neither  called  for  by  the  times,  nor  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  We  believe  it  may  be  declared  with  the 
most  perfect  confidence,  that  any  remnant  of  national  enmity, 
or  of  the  feelings  even  more  bitter,  engendered  by  a  war  which 
might  be  entitled  civil,  is  no  longer  to  be  found  in  the  United 
States ;  or  if  any  of  it  be  left,  it  is  wholly  owing  to  the  indiscre- 
tion of  British  writers,  who  seem  to  act  as  if  it  were  a  lEuced  in- 
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teotion  to  embroil  the  two  nations.    There  arc  now,  and  must 
loDg  be,  subjects  of  dispute  between  them.    If  these  be  not  ap- 
proiched  in  the  spirit  of  mutual  good  will    niul   forhea ramus 
they  will  infallibly  lead  to  collision  ;  and  such  a  spirit  cannot 
long  be  maintained  in  the  face  of  publications  continually  excit- 
Uf  the  worst  feelings  towards  each  other.    As  Americans,  wo 
i|DDOt  fear  the  final  result  of  any  contest  tliat  may  arise.    The 
rdttiye  strength  of  the  two  countries  is  continually  changing,  and 
becoming  more  and  more  favourable  to  us;  and  tlie  partial  suc> 
ceiaes  which  a  superior  efficiency  in  the  executive  government  of 
Eoglandy  may  enable  her  to  obtain  in  the  first  stages  of  a  war,  will 
only,  as  it  was  just  about  doing  in  the  late  conflict,  produce  such 
anaioQ  in  our  citizens,  as  must  make  the  strength  of  the  repub- 
lic irresistible.  But  as  citizens  of  the  world,  we  should  esteem  a 
fiiturc  trial  of  strength  between  two  nations,  who,  in  s])ite  of  any 
rivilry,  can,  when  at  peace,  conduce  more  to  each  ollier's  Immio- 
iiky  to  tlie  general  diffusion  of  civilization,  and  of  the  habits  liy 
which  alone  free  governments  can  be  maintained,  than  all  tho 
rest  of  the  earth  united,  as  one  of  the  greatest  misfortunes  whici' 
could  occur  to  the  human  race. 

We  shall  say  nothing  of  the  style  of  Col.  Jiouchette  ;  extracts 
of  sufficient  length  have  been  given  to  enable  our  readers  to 
judge  for  themselves.  We  avoid  criticising  it,  particularly  whei> 
we  consider,  that  his  origin,  education,  and  habits,  are  such  as 
would  almost  effectually  prevent  his  attaining  the  vernacular 
purityi  which  a  habit  of  the  miscellaneous  use  of  two  living  lan- 
guages is  almost  sure  to  destroy. 


AaT.  VII. —  The  Life  of  Goxivcrneur  Morris^  irifh  Seferfion.^ 
from  his  Correspondence  and  Misce/lancaux  Papers:  de- 
tailing  Events  in  the%^nierican  Revolution^  the  French  He 
voluiiony  and  in  the  Political  History  of  the  United  States. 
By  Jared  Sparks:  3  vols.  8vo. :  lioston :  Gray  and  Jiowen  * 
1832. 

To  say  that  this  is  a  highly  interesting  production,  would  be, 
though  true,  but  very  imperfect  praise.  We  know,  indeed,  of 
no  book,  that  has  fallen  under  otir  notice  for  a  long  tiirir  past, 
which  possesses  more  varied  and  fertile  sources  of  pleasure.  Our 
own  country,  during  the  most  remarkable  period  of  her  history, 
ud  the  great  men  who  then  figured  on  the  stage  of  life,  are 
not  alone  presented  to  our  view — the  great  drama,  which  was 
shortly  after  acted  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  is  exhibited  by 
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one  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  many  of  its  most  important  inci- 
dents.   The  work,  however,  deserves,  and  will  receive,  a  much 
higher  eulogy.    It  is  replete  with  instruction ;  and  that  upon  the 
most  important  topics — history,  biography — in  a  word,  human 
^life  and  manners.    On  the  merits  of  Mr.  Sparks,  the  biographer 
and  editor,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge.    His  reputation,  as  • 
writer  of  industry  and  talents,  is  fully  established :  it  may  wC- 
'fice  to  say,  that  the  present  publication  will  sustain  his  well 
;  earned  credit    He  has  advanced  another  claim  to  the  gratitude 
:of  his  countrymen,  by  furnishing,  as  he  has  done  in  the  present 
'work,  additional  authentic  materials  for  the  history  of  the  Uaited 
'  States.    The  letters  and  papers  are  transcribed  from  the  oric- 
nal  manuscripts;  most  of  them  having  never  before  appeared  m 

Erint  Mr.  Sparks  has  kept  in  view  the  legitimate  purpose  of 
iography.  It  was  not  his  aim,  (to  use  his  own  words,)  ^<to  write 
a  panegyric^  or  emblazon  good  qualities ;  but  rather  to  present 
traits  of  character,  acts,  and  opinions,  in  their  genuine  light  and 

i'ust  bearings,  and  leave  them  to  make  their  proper  impressions^'' 
n  our  account  of  the  political  opinions  of  Mr.  Morris,  we  shdl 
endeavour  to  follow  the  good  example  of  the  biographer ;  onr 
intention  beine  to  present  them  clearly  to  the  reader,  without^ 

'  in  all  cases,  bemg  supposed  to  advocate  their  correctness. 

In  its  general  arrangement,  the  Work  is  divided  into  two  parts: 
the  first,  a  biographical  sketch ;  and  the  latter,  a  selection  of  let- 
ters and  miscellaneous  papers,  the  productions  of  Mr.  Morris's 
pen.  Upon  the  first  part,  so  far  as  regards  a  mere  detail  of  the 
events  of  his  life,  we  do  not  intend,  in  the  present  article,  to 
dwell :  and  this,  principally,  because  the  incidents  of  the  life  of 
Gouvemeur  Morris  are  now  familiar  to  the  great  mass  of  our 
readers.  He  acted  so  prominent  and  honourable  a  part  in  the 
revolutionary  contest,  and  in  the  formation  of  the  present  Consti- 
tution ;  and  after  its  adoption,  held  so  conspicuous  a  station  in  the 
eye  of  the  public,  that  the  leading  features  of  his  career  cannot 
fail  to  be  generally  known.  With  the  history  of  his  c^ntry,  the 
name  of  Gouverneur  Morris  is  indissolubly  connected.  A  mere  re- 

•eord,  then,  of  his  life,  could  hardly  be  interesting,  as  it  would  fur- 
nish but  familiar  facts.  It  will  be  more  profitable  and  agreeable 
to  turn  our  attention  to  some  of  the  interesting  matters  developed 
by  the  industrious  researches  of  Mr.  Sparks,  and  to  consider 
the  character  and  political  opinions  of  Mr.  Morris;  adverting 
only  to  his  biography  for  the  purposes  of  illustration,  and  of  or- 
der in  the  arrangement  of  our  remarks. 

The  political  opinions  of  Mr.  Morris^  upon  the  subject  of  his 
own  country,  first  claim  our  notice.  However  much  we  may  be 
inclined  to  differ,  in  many  respects,  from  his  views  on  this  head^ 
the  sentiments  of  one,  who  was  among  the  first  to  step  forward 
to  the  rescue  of  his  country  from  a  foreign  yoke,  and  whoie 
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knowledge  of  human^  and  experience  in  public  affairs^  were  equal 
to  those  of  any  man  of  his  day,  must  command  our  respectful 
attention.  Convinced  as  we  are,  that  our  system  of  government 
qiproaehes  perfection  as  nearly  as  any  human  contrivance  can, 
ud  ardently  as  we  are  attached  to  the  democratical  features  of 
ofer  Constitution,  the  more  we  behold  of  the  practical  results  of 
gDfenunents,  the  less  disposed  are  we  to  quarrel  with  the  specu- 
fitiFe  opinions  of  others  on  the  subject  The  essential  charac- 
teristics of  a  good  citizen  appear  to  us  to  be,  a  surrender  of  his 
privBia  opinion  to  the  legitimately  declared  sentiments  of  the 
naiorityi  a  hearty  acquiescence  in  their  constitutional  measures^ 
and  mn  earnest  devotion  to  his  country's  happiness.  We  care 
Mthing  fojr  mere  lip-service — nor  how  loud  and  vehement  may 
he  the  protestations  of  attachment  to  union  and  the  Constitution, 
of  those,  whose  measures  are  diametrically  opposed  to  both  the 
one  and  the  other. 

Particular  indulgence  is  due  to  the  formation  of  opinion  on 
ahitract  points  of  constitutional  government,  at  a  time  when  the 
eneriment  has  yet  to  be  made — ^when  a  new  people,  under  no* 
Vtt  eireumstanees  of  situation,  education,  and  habit,  are^about  to 
adopt  a  form  of  government  This  was  the  case  with  our  country, 
it  tbe  close  of  the  revolutionary  war.  We  know,  that  upon 
M  one  point,  did  the  men  who  had  the  weal  of  these  states 
aoet  at  heart,  more  radically  differ,  than  upon  this  very  point 
Hie  convention,  that  formed  the  Constitution,  was  composed 
of  individuals  of  every  variety  of  political  sentiment,  and  of 
mdely  vA*iant  views  of  the  diverse  interests  of  the  several  parts 
of  this  extended  country.  They,  therefore,  came  together,  each 
with  such  speculative  opinions,  previously  formed,  as  education, 
natoral  disposition,  or  knowledge  of  mankind,  had  inclined  them 
to  adopt;  hut  we  firmly  believe,  to  a  man,  ardently  devoted  to 
the  furtherance  of  the  good  of  their  common  country.  All  were 
patriots :  and  Gouverneur  Morris  not  the  least  so,  of  that  distiu'- 
IDitbed  aMembly. 

From  his  youth,  Mr.  Morris  had  high  notions.  Born  of  a 
very  distinguished  family,  possessing  a  fine  person,  and  talents 
aekoowledged  to  be  superior  to  those  of  most  of  his  acquaintances, 
he  early  adopted  opinions,  in  their  tendency  aristocratical ;  opi- 
nions, perhaps  excusable  in  youth,  but  of  the  impolicy  of  which, 
every  day's  experience  should  convince  us.  These  notions  ad- 
hoed  to  him  through  life,  and  tinged  all  his  views  of  govern- 
ment He  well  expressed,  in  early  youth,  the  cast  of  his  mind, 
when  he  said,  <<If  I  were  to  choose  a  master,  it  should  be  a  sin- 
1^  tyrant :  because  I  had  infinitely  rather  be  torn  by  a  lion,  than 
eaten  by  vermin."  In  the  same  speech,  made  when  he  was 
twenty-four  years  of  age,  in  which  he  used  the  above  emphatic 
Imgwage,  it  is  worthy  of  remark^  that  be  advocates  equality  and 
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a  republic ;  because  then  virtue  will  always  be  esteemed ;  and 
that  alone,  said  he,  should  be  respected  in  any  country.  We 
shall  see  hereafter,  when  we  come  to  consider  Mr.  Morrises  ex- 
ertions in  the  cause  of  liberty,  that  whatever  may  have  been  the 
speculative  ideas  of  his  boyhood,  he  never  wavered  when  the 
crisis  arrived ;  but  that  he  stepped  forth  one  of  the  earliest  ad- 
vocates of  Independence,  at  a  time  when  its  propriety  was  ques- 
tioned by  many  supposed  to  have  wiser,  as  they  had  older^  heads 
than  he. 

His  fundamental  maxims  in  government  were,  that  its  form 
should  be  accommodated  to  the  nation  which  it  was  intended  to 
control:  that  it  was  immaterial  to  discuss  the  question,  "which 
form  is  best  in  the  abstract?"  for  its  excellence  depended  not  on 
its  intrinsic  perfection,  but  upon  its  fitness  for  the  nation  where 
it  was  established  :  that  that  was  the  best,  which  had  fewest.- 
faults :  and  that  every  kind  of  government  was  liable  to  evil.  He 
considered  that  the  question  of  probable  permanency  should  never 
be  lost  sight  of;  for  the  best,  if  unable  to  preserve  itself,  he  held 
as  good  for  nothing;  and  believed,  therefore,  that  minor  advan- 
tages shooild  be  sacrificed  to  obtain  this  greater  good. 

\Ve  have  condensed  these  maxims ;  which  are  spread  over  the 
pages  of  Mr.  Morris's  Correspondence,  expressed  with  peculili' 
propriety  and  force  of  language,  and  illustrated  by  striking  ex- 
amples. Whatever  may  have  been  his  views  with  regard  to 
France,  which  we  shall  have  occasion  presently  to  consider,  he 
was  firmly  persuaded  that  a  monarchical  government  was  unsuited 
to  the  genius  and  habits  of  our  people.  He  has,  we  know,  been 
charged  with  being  a  monarchist.  Such,  however,  was  not  the 
case.  Lamenting,  in  common  with  all  good  men,  the  disastrous 
results  to  which  the  states  were  exposed  from  the  inefficiency  of 
the  old  confederation,  he  was  in  favour  of  a  strong  government 
— one  which  should  be  capable  of  maintaining  domestic  tran- 
quillity, and  of  presenting  a  united  front  to  foreign  nations.  An 
absolute  monarchy,  he  said,  would  hardly  last  three  lives ;  but 
that  a  country  would  be  best  governed  (taking  for  a  standard 
any  long  period)  when  the  principal  authority  was  vested  in  a 
permanent  senate.  Such  a  body,  he  confessed,  it  would  Be 
impossible  to  establish  here ;  much  less  an  hereditary  senate ; 
which,  however,  he  thought  would  in  general  be  less  unfit  than 
one  which  was  the  object  of  popular  choice.  The  hereditary 
senate,  he  was  of  opinion,  could  not  long  retain  their  power ; 
that  on  the  whole,  therefore,  it  might  be  best  to  fix  the  oflBce 
for  life,  in  men  possessing  large  property ;  and  fill  up  vacancies 
from,  but  not  by  the  people.  His  object  in  this  was  to  protect 
the  rights  of  property  against  the  spirit  of  democracy,  by  giving 
stability  and  energy  to  the  government;  and  to  balance  the 
weight  of  numbers  by  that  of  wealth,  which  he  deemed  to  be  the 
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only  effectual  security  to  each  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
other.  He  laboured  hard  to  procure  the  assumption  by  the  ge- 
neral government  of  the  debts  due  to  the  army,  and  the  other 
public  creditors;  from  a  firm  persuasion,  that  by  being  a  claim  on 
the  whole  country^  they  would  form  a  bond  of  union  between 
the  states. 

These  sentiments  of  Mr.  Morris  were  by  him  freely  expressed. 
There  was  no  disguise  about  him.  Indeed,  independence  in  the 
formttion  of  opinion,  and  fearlessness  in  its  expression,  were  two 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  his  mind.  He  went,  therefore, 
to  the  convention  which  formed  our  Constitution,  with  view^t 
widely  different  from  those  entertained  by  many  who  sat  in  that 
body^  but  with  a  firm  determination,  as  his  subsequent  conduct 
showed,  to  yield  to  tbe  will  of  the  majority  a  hearty  and  full 
acquiescence.  We  cannot  help  pausing  an  instant  here,  in  our 
view  of  Gouverneur  Morris's  principles  and  conduct,  to  pay  a 
passing  tribute  of  respect  to  the  man,  whose  memory  all  Ameri- 
cans should  honour.  We  allude  to  Alexander  Hamilton.  It  is 
well  known  that  in  theory  he  admired  a  monarchical  govern- 
ment— he  openly  avowed  this  sentiment :  that  his  dislike  to  re- 
publican government,  (which  he  improperly  confounded  with  a 
"•pure  democracy)  was  founded  upon  a  belief  of  its  tendency  to 
despotism ;  and  of  its  liability  to  be  destructive  to  public  mo- 
rality. He  well  knew,  that  the  materials  for  an  aristocracy  did 
not  exist  in  America ;  that  without  those  gradations  in  society, 
a  monarchy  could  not  be  established,  nor  could  it  be,  but  by  the 
mob ;  but  he  preferred  that  /arm  in  general ;  and  when  he  saw 
the  impracticability  of  establishing  that,  he  was  anxious  to  nerve 
as  much  as  possible  the  executive  arm,  thinking  there  was  not  suf- 
ficient power  in  the  president  to  carry  on  the  business  honestly. 
•*He  was  not,"  says  G.  Morris  in  an  interesting  letter,  (vol.  iii.  p. 
261,)  ^<as  some  have  supposed,  so  blind  as  not  to  see,  that  the 
president  could  purchase  power,  and  shelter  himself  from  respon- 
sibility, by  sacrificing  the  rights  and  duties  of  his  office  at  the 
shrine  of  influence.  But  he  was  too  proud,  and,  let  me  add,  too 
virtuous,  to  recommend  or  tolerate  measures  eventually  fatal  to 
liberty  and  honour."  Yet  though  the  Constitution  was  adopted 
on  such  different  principles  from  those  he  longed  to  see  estab- 
lished, he  heartily  assented  to  it,  for  he  considered  it  a  band 
which  would  hold  us  together — how  nobly,  then,  he  sacrificed  his 
private  sentiments — how  deeply  he  felt  the  advantages  of  the 
Uonstitution,  though  not  in  accordance  with  his  own  previous 
ideas  of  fitness — how  fervently  and  cogently  he  reasoned  on  the 
subject,  and  refuted  the  objections  of  the  timid  and  the  captious, 
shines  forth  in  brilliant  light  from  the  pages  of  the  Federalist 
Mr.  Morris  has  the  praise  of  being  the  author  of  the  present 
phraseology  of  the  Constitution.  We  cannot  do  better  than  offer, 
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iD>the  words  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Sparks  to  Mr.  Madison,  and- 
the  latter's  reply,  the  account  of  G.  Morris's  agency  in  the  mat- 
ter.   The  biographer,  after  stating  his  inability  to  procure  any 
information  from  Mr.  Morris's  papers,  he  having  left  no  memo- 
randum of  any  kind  upon  the  subject,  says, 

^It  is  mid  by  several  persons,  who  profess  to  know  the  fact,  that  the  Consd« 
tulion,  in  its  present  form  and  language,  is  from  the  pen  of  Gouvemeur  Morris  § 
that,  sifter  all  the  debates  were  finished,  and  each  part  had  been  adopted  in  sab* 
s^nce,  the  instrument  was  put  into  his  hands  to  be  wrought  into  proper  phraae- 
olbgy  and  style.  His  friends  are  in  the  habit  of  thinking,  that  much  is  due  to  him 
for  the  clear,  simple,  and  expressive  langua^  in  which  the  Constitution  it 
clothed."  Mr.  Madison  answered — **  The  /imsh  (pven  to  the  style  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  Constitution  fairly  belongs  to  the  pen  of  Mr.  Morris :  the  task  haviiM;', 
probably,  been  handed  over  to  him  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  himself  a 
highly  respectable  member,  and  with  the  ready  concurrence  of  the  others.  A 
better  choice  could  not  have  been  made,  as  the  performance  of  the  task  proved. 
It  is  true,  that  the  state  of  the  materials,  consisting  of  a  reported  draft  in  detail^ 
and  subsequent  resolutions  accurately  penned,  and  falling  easily  into  their  proper 
places,  was  a  good  preparation  for  the  symmetry  and  phraseology  of  the  instni* 
ment ;  but  there  was  sufficient  room  for  the  talents  and  taste  stamped  by  the  an- 
thbr  on  the  face  of  it.  The  alterations  made  by  the  committee  are  not  recollected. 
They  were  not  such  as  to  impair  the  merit  of  the  composition.  Those,  verbal 
and  others,  made  in  the  convention,  may  be  gathered  from  the  jouroalf  and  will 
be  found,  also,  to  leave  that  merit  altogether  unimpaired." 

In  one  particular,  we  think  that  Mr.  Morris's  opinion  of  the 
character  of  the  party  which  came  in  with  Mr.  Jefferson,  induced 
him  to  form  exaggerated  estimates  of  the  dangers  to  which  he 
thought  the  Constitution  exposed.  He  was  apprehensive,  that 
as  the  power  of  the  general  government  was  so  great,  and  was. 
increasing  so  fast,  the  Constitution  would  be  destroyed,  and 
an  unbalanced  monarchy  established  on  its  ruins.  We  consider 
that  the  most  distant  evil,  to  which  the  country  has  been  or  ia 
exposed.  The  danger  to  the  Union,  and  of  course  to  the  happi** 
ness  of  the  states,  consists  in  a  want  of  proper  power  in  the  gene- 
ral government,  to  enforce  obedience  to  its  lawful  decrees,  on 
the  part  of  a  state  which  proves  refractory.  We  are,  on  this 
point,  more  inclined  to  admire  the  political  foresight  of  Mr« 
Hamilton.  That  statesman  considered  the  constitutional  power 
of  the  president  too  limited ;  and  aware  of  the  possibility  of  ex- 
tending that  power  in  an  improper  way,  through  executive  in- 
fluence, he  was  anxious  to  invest  him  with  more  authority  by 
the  Constitution  itself:  in  the  nervous  language  of  Gouvemeur 
Morris  himself — ^^  Hamilton  apprehended  a  corrupt  understand- 
ing between  the  executive  and  a  dominating  party  in  the  legis- 
lature, which  would  destroy  the  president's  responsibility ;  and 
he  was  not  to  be  taught  what  every  one  knows,  that  where  re- 
sponsibility ends,  fraud,  injustice,  tyranny,  and  treachery,  begin." 

The  question  of  contest  between  the  general  and  state  govern- 
ments, which  we  just  now  alluded  to  as  the  most  likely  danger 
to  our  country,  is  one  which  the  patriot  cannot  contemplate  witl^ 
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oat  a  shudder.  From  whatever  cause  it  may  arise,  whether  from 
a 'stronger  natural  attachment  to  the  latter  than  the  former,  or 
noty  it  seems  very  easy  to  get  up  a  serious  opposition  in  any 
atatey  when  the  particular  interests  of  that  state  are  supposed  to 
be  injuriously  afiected  by  any  act  of  the  general  government  The 
chances  are,  that  this  opposition,  if  general  and  determined,  will 
reault  either  in  the  abandonment  of  its  claims  on  the  part  of  the 
general  government,  or  in  an  open  contest ;  in  other  words,  a 
civil  war;  the  most  probable  termination  of  which,  would  be  the 
end  of  the  Union  itself.  The  general  government  would  appear 
to  us  powerless  for  any  attack  on  the  liberty  or  rights  of  a  state 
— 4&ay  it  never  be  warrantable  to  add,  powerless  also  in  compel- 
ling obedience  to  constitutional  laws. 

The  ideas  of  Mr.  Morris,  on  the  subject  of  the  judiciary,  were 
characteristic  of  the  lawyer  and  man  of  sense.  The  independence 
of  the  judses,  he  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  essential  supports  of  a 
firee  republican  country.  In  the  notes  of  a  Constitution  for  France, 
in  which  he  sets  out  by  proclaiming  the  principles  which  ought 
to  govern  in  the  formation  of  such  an  instrument,  he  develops 
the  views  which,  upon  this  point,  he  always  entertained.  ^<The 
interpreters  of  the  law  ought  to  enjoy  an  independence  propor- 
tioned to  the  extent  and  importance  of  their  functions."  <<The 
jodges  ought  to  be  as  immoveable  as  the  law  which  they  inter- 
pretf  impartial  as  the  justice  which  they  dispense,  and  firm  as  the 
authority  which  they  represent"  Again,  in  a  very  remarkable 
pqier,  prepared  by  him,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Count  de  Mont- 
morin,  entitled,  **A  Speech  composed  for  the  King  of  France, 
with  observations  on  the  Constitution  just  then  adopted  in  that 
country,''  (Sep.  14,  1791,)  which,  however  much  that  unfortu- 
nate monarch  may  have  approved,  he  had  not  the  courage  to 
adopt,  Mr.  Morris  introduces  the  following  observations  on  what 
was  with  him  a  favourite  point: — 

"To  make  a  proper  choice  of  judges,  as  of  other  officers,  those  who  choose, 
ihauld  have  not  only  a  competent  idea  of  the  duty  to  be  performed,  and  of  the 
taleota  reqiured,  but  an  interest  also  in  making  a  good  choice.  Will  Uiis  be  the 
CHS  in  a  popular  election?  Will  not  those,  who  have  suits  depending,  endeavour 
to  get  aiich  men  named,  as  will  best  answer  their  purpose?"  •  •  •  «  yf\\\ 
■01  the  rich  exert  themselves  to  have  such  judges  chosen,  as  will  be  instruments 
of  Uidr  despotism?  And  what  instrument  so  dangerous  as  an  iniquitous  judge?" 
•  •  •  ••1(  in  this  confined  state,  their  little  all  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  partial 
e^  that  tranquillitY  of  the  soul,  which  liberty  should  confer,  exists  not  for 
I  and  that,  which  is  to  others  a  blessing,  becomes  to  them  a  curse.  And 
I  their  imayoidable  dependence  on  the  rich,  increased  by  the  influence  of 
Jiid||;ei^  compels  them,  under  the  pressure  of  that  double  weight,  to  re* 
their  oppresaora,  then,  humiliated  and  degraded  even  in  their  own  eyes,  by 
loaMHioQ  of  priinle^es  they  cannot  exercise,  they  wHl  find  themselves  en- 
Iqr  the  excess  of  hberty." 

Tlieae  observations  are  well  worthy  of  attentive  perusal  by 
ftcWj  and  there  are  such  in  our  country,  who  are  anxious  to  in- 
tiodaee  amoogrt  ua  the  system  of  elective  judges. 
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It  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Morris  made  one  of  his  happiest 
efforts  on  this  subject,  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  in  1802, 
in  the  famous  debate  on  the  judiciary  establishment.  The  pro- 
position, under  discussion,  was  to  repeal  the  Act  of  February, 
1801,  making  some  new  arrangements  in  the  judiciary  system, 
whereby  several  new  courts  and  judges  were  created.  With  the 
abolition  of  the  courts,  of  course  the  judges  were  to  lose  their 
offices.  This  supposed  attack  upon  their  independence,  and  upon 
the  permanent  tenure  of  their  situations,  was  resisted  with  all  the 
energy  and  vigour  of  Mr.  Morris's  mind.  The  subject  and  the 
speeches  are  too  familiar  to  justify  any  enlarged  notice  of  them; 
it  may  be  enough  to  say,  that  his  efforts  on  the  occasion  have 
been  justly  regarded  as  exhibiting  uncommon  powers  of  elo- 
quence and  reasoning.  He  always  considered  the  passage  of  the 
bill,  as  a  fatal  stab  to  the  Constitution  of  the  country. 

It  was  to  be  expected,  from  the  turn  of  Mr.  Morris's  mind, 
that  of  the  two  great  parties  into  which  the  country  began  to  be 
divided,  even  during  the  administration  of  the  first  president,  he 
should  rank  himself  with  the  federalists.  This  he  accordingly 
did ;  and  from  his  zeal  and  eloquence,  became  at  once  one  of  their 
leaders.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter  into  any  discussion  of  the 
comparative  merits,  either  of  the  leaders  of  those  parties,  or  of 
their  respective  measures.  That  strife  is  long  since  past ;  we 
trust  never  again  to  be  revived.  It  is  undeniable,  that  great  and 
patriotic  men  were  to  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  both ;  and  it  is 
equally  undeniable,  that  the  heats  of  party  discussion  and  oppo- 
sition, induced  each  party  to  judge  too  harshly  of  the  intentions, 
and  to  underrate  the  talents  of  the  other.  The  fervid  fancy  and 
warm  feelings  of  Morris  caused  him  to  regard  as  irretrievably 
pernicious,  many  acts  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  administration,  which 
the  calmer  view  of  experience  has  not  condemned.  But  thoush 
he  was  associated  with  the  federalists,  he  retained,  even  in  the 
ranks  of  party,  the  natural  independence  of  his  mind.  Of  all 
their  measures  he  did  not  approve;  on  the  contrary,  on  two  of 
the  subjects  which  engrossed  a  large  share  of  public  attention,  he 
differed  entirely  from  the  sentiments  of  his  friends.  We  refer 
to  the  contested  election  between  Jefferson  and  Burr,  and  the 
Louisiana  treaty. 

During  the  contested  election,  Mr.  Morris  was  in  the  Senate^ 
and  having  no  agency  in  the  choice,  he  kept  himself  as  much  As 
possible  aloof  from  the  political  strife,  and  expressed  his  senti- 
ments on  the  occasion  only  when  desired  so  to  do.  He  was  per- 
sonally on  good  terms  with  both  of  the  rival  candidates ;  his  pre- 
ference, therefore,  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  was  founded  on  impartial  and 
honourable  motives.  He  was  convinced,  that  he,  and  not  Mr. 
Burr,  was  the  choice  of  the  people  for  the  presidentship,  and  felt 
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himwlf  bound  to  submit  to  the  expression  of  their  opinion.    In 
a  letter  to  Hamilton,  (vol.  iii.  p.  132,)  he  says: — 

^  Not  iiKaning  to  enter  into  intrigues,  I  have  merely  expressed  the  opinion, 
that  ance  it  waa  evidently  the  intention  of  our  fellow-citizens  to  make  Mr.  Jef- 
ferioo  their  president,  it  seems  proper  to  fulfil  that  intention."  And  a  little 
farther  on,  in  the  same  letter,  he  speaks  thus  patriotically :  "  ha%'ing  declared 
ay  determination  to  support  the  constitutionally  appointed  administration,  so 
lonflf  as  its  acts  shall  not,  in  my  judgment,  be  essentiadly  wrong,  my  personal  line 
of  oondact  gires  me  no  difficultyi  but  I  am  not  without  serious  apprehension  for 
the  ftiture  state  of  things.'' 

On  the  subject  of  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  he  entertained 
the  same  views  with  the  administration.  Before  that  treaty, 
he  had  fully  expressed  m  the  Senate,  on  the  occasion  of  Mr. 
Ross's  resolutions  concerning  certain  Spanish  aggressions  and 
the  proposed  seizure  of  New-Orleans,  his  sense  of  the  importance 
of  that  territory  to  the  United  States.  He  had  advocated  the  re- 
solution very  ably ;  and  when  Mr.  Jefferson  concluded  the  nego- 
tiation which  put  us  in  possession  of  that  vast  and  noble  country, 
he  clearly  saw  its  incalculable  advantages.  He  gave,  therefore, 
to  the  treaty,  his  hearty  support  It  is  true,  he  was  opposed  to 
the  admission  of  the  inhabitants  into  the  Union,  and  was  in  favour 
of  fortifying  New-Orleans  strongly,  and  keeping  the  whole  terri- 
tory as  a  province.  His  political  sagacity,  however,  when  her  ad- 
miasion  into  the  Union  was  determined  upon,  enabled  him  to  see 
at  once,  that  the  fears  entertained  by  many,  of  the  too  great  pre- 
ponderance of  the  southern  states,  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
aequisition  of  that  large  country,  were  altogether  groundless.  In 
a  letter  to  Jonathan  Dayton,  (vol.  iii.  p.  204,)  he  says : — 

*T1m  die  is  cast.  And  from  the  moment  when  the  citizens  of  Louisiana  were 
madit  memben  of  our  Union,  they  became  the  natural  and  political  allies  of  the 
aoitliem  and  eastern  states.  We  have  with  them  no  competition  of  interest ;  on 
IIm  eontraiy,  our  shipping  and  mercantile  capital  are  essential  to  their  wealth 
praaperity.  To  our  merchants,  it  is  completely  indifferent,  whether  the 
indigo,  tobacco,  and  cotton,  with  which  their  ships  are  freighted,  be  pro- 
~  along  the  eastern  or  the  western  waters.  And  equally  indifferent  is  it, 
er  the  produce  of  our  skill  and  industry  be  rendered  to  those  who  speak 
Fagliih,  or  to  those  who  speak  the  provincial  dialects  of  France  and  Spain.  Aa 
the  apirit  of  policy  has  no  passion,  so  that  of  commerce  has  iio  attachment.  Both 
IK  gofemeo  by  mtereat  {  and  the  interest  of  New-England  is  the  same  with  that 

Political  events  have,  we  think,  confirmed  this  prediction.  In 
several  other  letters,  the  advantages  resulting  frpm  the  acquisition 
of  that  fertile  territory,  and  its  great  resources,  arc  very  clearly 


Two  cardinal  points  of  Mr.  Morris's  policy  we  shall  here  no- 
tice. He  was  opposed  to  the  formation  of  any  more  treaties  with 
fiireign  powers,  than  were  absolutely  necessary.  He  was  unwil- 
ling to  see  the  United  States  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  European 
politics ;  recommending,  at  tlie  same  time,  a  careful  watchfulness 
m  regard  to  what  passes  on  that  hemisphere.    The  less  that  we 
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were  fettered  by  diplomatic  engagements,  the  better,  he  thought, 
we  should  be  able  to  preserve  a  firm  and  equal  conduct  in  ai£S- 
cult  cases.  The  preservation  of  an  exact  neutrality,  was,  in  his 
opinion,  our  truest  and  best  course.  In  this  view  of  our  foreign 
relations,  Morris  was  supported  by  the  concurrence  of  the  saga- 
cious Franklin ;  while  many  of  the  politicians  of  the  day,  of  whom 
John  Adams  was  the  foremost,  haa  directly  opposite  opinions  of 
the  policy  of  the  measure.  For  a  sketch  of  the  arguments  on 
both  sides,  we  would  refer  the  reader  to  pp.  205,  206,  vol.  i., 
and  Mr.  Sparks's  remarks  thereon.  The  other  maxim  he  had 
broached  in  early  youth,  and  maintained  through  life.  In  no- 
thing did  he  show  himself  more  truly  acquainted  with  the  best 
interests  of  our  country,  and  of  the  proper  means  to  support  a 
becoming  footing  among  the  powers  of  the  earth.  We  allude  to 
the  establishment  of  a  navy.  In  1794,  he  wrote  in  the  follow^lg 
terms  to  Edmund  Randolph. 


**  Having  sud  thus  much  on  treaties^  I  come  now  to  thdr  sanctioiH  an 
eon  marine.  Whatever  apprehenmons  may  be  entertained  from  a  standing  army, 
nothing  is  to  be  feared  from  a  standing  nai^  \  wherefore,  I  think,  we  should  not 
^How  the  European  example  of  building  ships  to  lie  idle,  until  a  war  calls  thea 
into  action,  at  a  great  increase  of  expense,  and  by  fteaX  injury  to  commereew 
This  mkj  suit  the  ambitious^  who  wish  to  extend  their  possessions;  but  apeaoft- 
able  nation,  placed  as  we  are,  should,  I  think,  make  perpetual  provision  ftr 
every  ship  that  is  built,  and  her  fleet  should  be  annually  manned,  victualled,  and 
equipped,  and  should  cruise  during  the  fine  season.  I  believe  that  we  could  nmr 
maintain  twelve  ships  of  the  line,  perhaps  twenty,  with  a  due  proportion  of  ftl» 
gates  and  smaller  vessels.  And  I  am  tolerably  certun,  that  while  the  United 
States  of  America  pursue  a  just  and  liberal  conduct,  toUh  twenty  etdl  of  the  Am 
at  aeOf  no  nation  on  earth  will  dare  to  insult  them.  I  believe  also,  that,  not  to 
mention  individual  losses,  five  years  of  war  would  involve  more  national  expense^ 
than  the  support  of  a  navy  for  twenty  years.  One  thing  I  am  thoroughly  con- 
vinced of;  that  if  we  do  not  render  ourselves  respectable,  we  shall  continue  to 
be  insulted.  And  let  it  not  be  supposed,  that  a  remedy  for  our  weakness  can  6e 
found  in  conventions  with  other  powers  for  preurvmg  neutrality.  In  such  con- 
ventions there  are  often  dupes,  and  it  is  the  weaker  who  go  to  the  walL** 

Of  the  embargo  and  the  war  which  followed,  Mr.  Morris  was 
a  strenuous  opponent  He  considered  them  unjust,  and  destract- 
ive  to  the  interests  of  the  commercial  states.  At  that  time  he 
was  a  private  citizen,  entitled,  of  course,  to  his  own  private  opi*- 
nion,  and  to  the  free  expression  of  it.  He  undertook  no  active 
opposition  to  the  measure,  and  did  nothing  to  embarrass  the  go- 
vernment in  the  prosecution  of  it 

He  was,  to  a  degree,  a  party  man ;  but  on  many  occasions,  rose 
far  superior  to  party.  He  preserved  the  natural  independence 
of  his  mind ;  and  his  strong  good  sense  enabled  him  to  distinguidi 
between  measures  prompted  by  the  mere  love  of  opposition,  and 
those  engendered  by  true  love  of  country.  Age  tempered  the 
fire  of  his  feelings ;  and  it  is  delightful  to  contemplate,  how,  in 
the  evening  of  life^  and  after  all  the  storms  of  party  to  which  he 
had  been  peculiarly  exposed,  he  could  look  upon  its  strife  with 
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the  feelings  of  a  philosopher  and  a  patriot  When  we  armired 
at  the  last  page  of  his  correspondence,  after  reading  his  vivid 
deacription3  ot  what  he  considered  the  pernicious  acts  of  an  ad- 
ministration, to  which  he  was  at  least  honestly  opposed,  it  was 
inth  peculiar  feelings  of  pleasure  that  we  beheld  in  his  last  com- 
munication the  proof,  that  the  hand  of  time  had  soothed  the  as- 
perities of  party  warfare ;  and  that  with  the  increase  of  his  years, 
patriotism  had  absorbed  all  minor  sensations.  In  an  answer 
to  the  Philadelphia  Committee  of  Correspondence,  in  1616,  a  few 
months  before  his  death,  he  says : — 

f  Bn^  GentleneOp  let  us  for|^t  ptrty  and  think  of  our  countiy.  That  countiy 
■ces  both  parties.  We  must  endeavour,  therefore,  to  save  and  benefit  both, 
cumot  be  efTected,  while  political  delusions  array  good  men  against  each 
\  If  you  abandon  the  contest,  the  voice  of  reason,  now  drowned  in  factious 
fcifcfatioi^  inll  be  listened  to  and  heard.  The  pressure  of  distress  will  accele- 
nte  the  moment  of  reflection «  and  when  it  arrives,  the  people  will  look  out  for 
Ben  of  aense»  experience,  and  integrity.  Such  men  may,  I  trust,  be  found  in 
botfi  paities;  and  if  our  countiy  be  delivered,  what  does  it  signify,  whether  those 
operate  her  salvation,  wear  a  federal  or  democratic  cloak }  Perhaps  the  ez- 
~  m  of  these  sentiments  may  be  imprudent  i  but  when  it  appears  proper  to 
tmtb,  I  know  not  concealment.  It  has  been  the  unvu>'ing  principle  of 
that  the  interest  of  our  countiy  must  be  preferred  to  every  other  interest'* 

As  we  before  remarked,  however,  the  speculative  opinions  of 
way  man  are  of  little  importance,  as  compared  with  his  acts.  By 
tteae  let  Gouverneur  Morris  be  judged.  He  was  one  of  the  ear- 
liasty  boldest,  and  most  active  of  the  revolutionary  patriots.  At 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  when  manhood  yet  sits  strange  upon 
manyi  and  few  are  fitted  to  take  the  lead  in  designs  so  moment- 
em  MB  those  consequent  upon  a'  strife  for  a  nation's  freedom,  Mr. 
Mmris  started  in  the  race  for  liberty,  when  the  goal  seemed  hard- 
ly attainable,  and  labour,  and  blood,  were  the  assured  concomi- 
teats  of  the  contest  He  was  of  a  family  which  stood  fair  in  the 
good  opinion  of  the  English  sovereign,  and  had  enjoyed  many 
of  his  bounties.  He  was  a  citizen  of  a  state  which  contained  a 
getter  proportion,  than  any  other,  of  those  who  were  indisposed 
to  separation  from  the  mother  country.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
tteae  ties,  which  were  found  too  powerful  for  many,  young 
Morris  at  once  felt  in  their  full  force,  the  wrongs  under  which 
lus  country  laboured,  and  was  among  the  very  first  wlio  advo- 
Citad  complete  separation  and  independence.  He  was  a  member, 
at  thre&«nd-twenty,  of  the  first  provincial  Congress  of  New-York 
— «id  continued  so  nearly  the  whole  time,  until  he  took  his  seat 
in  the  Provincial  Congress.  He,  side  by  side  with  Jay,  fought 
in  the  former  assembly  for  the  adoption  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  made  on  that  question  one  of  his  finest  speech- 
eSL  The  war  had  then  commenced ;  and  in  order  to  overcome 
the  repugnance  entertained  by  many,. to  a  declared  disunion  with 
England,  he  showed,  with  great  clearness,  that  they  already 
'  independence  in  fact;  that  the  connexion  could  not  be 
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reiv^^  without  entailing  slavery  upon  America^  and  that,  there- 
fore,  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  a  proceeding  of  abso- 
lute necessity.  By  the  exertions,  principally,  of  these  two  patri- 
ots, that  great  measure  received  the  sanction  of  the  assembly  of 
the  large  and  powerful  state  of  New- York.  As  we  intimated  ia 
the  outset,'  it  is  not  our  intention  to  follow  out  the  incidents  of 
Mr.  Morris's  life,  further  than  may  be  necessary  for  the  elucida- 
tion of  our  object  It  may  be  deemed  sufficient  to  state,  that  in 
all  the  negotiations  of  the  revolutionary  war,  and  in  all  the  1a» 
hours  in  and  out  of  Congress,  of  a  civil  character,  he  largely 
participated.  In  one  department,  perhaps  the  most  important^ 
that  of  finance,  in  conjunction  with  his  great  namesake,  he  reaped 
unfading  laurels.  The  name  of  no  one  of  the  patriots  of  '76,  is 
more  frequently  connected  with  the  great  events  of  the  period, 
than  that  of  Gouverneur  Morris. 

Before  turning  our  attention  to  France,  with  the  affairs  of 
which  country  mv.  Morris  was  very  largely  associated,  we 
must  notice  one  matter  connected  with  his  labours  for  the  welfare 
of  the  states,  too  important  to  be  passed  over,  and  which  possessei 
at  the  present  time  a  peculiar  interest  We  mean  the  establishment 
of  the  Bank  of  North  America. 

The  scheme  of  a  bank  was  matured  in  conjunction  with  tfaa 
superintendent  of  finance,  Robert  Morris.  Hamilton,  also,  as- 
sisted in  its  formation.  With  him,  the  two  Morrises  consulted. 
But  to  Gouvemeur  Morris,  principally,  is  due  the  merit  of  pre- 
paring the  actual  plan  of  the  bank,  and  the  observations  accom- 
panying it,  which  were  submitted  to  Congress.  The  effects  of 
this  institution  in  restoring  public  and  private  credit,  and  in  aid- 
ing the  future  operations  of  the  financier,  are  well  known.  Im- 
mense benefits  resulted  to  the  country  from  the  establishment 
of  a  bank  with  the  small  eapital,  at  first,  of  400,000  dollura. 
Hamilton,  whose  ideas  upon  all  subjects  were  of  a  gigantic  kind, 
proposed  a  vastly  larger  sum  :  and  had  the  concurrence  of  Grou- 
verneur  Morris  in  his  idea.  It  was  considered,  however,  on  the 
whole,  more  prudent  to  commence  with  a  small  sum,  which 
might  be  increased  as  the  credit  of  the  institution  should  be  gra- 
dually established  with  the  country.  This  bank,  in  spite  orits 
advantages,  was  not  safe  from  individual  jealousy,  and  the  assaults 
of  interested  politicians  and  speculators.  It  was  established  m 
the  year  1781,  and  incorporated  by  an  ordinance  of  Congress.  In 
the  next  year,  it  was  likewise  incorporated  by  the  Lerislature  of 
Pennsylvania.  In  1785,  a  proposition  was  brought  forward  bj 
the  enemies  of  the  bank,  to  repeal  the  act  of  incorporation.  Mr. 
Morris  wrote  an  address  to  the  representatives  of  that  state,  in 
defence  of  the  institution.  It  is,  probably,  one  of  the  most  able 
papers  that  ever  came  from  his  pen.  It  places  in  the  strongest 
light  the  advantages  of  the  bank ;  and  taking  up,  one  by  one,  the 
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amiinents  of  its  opponents,  showing  their  utter  inconsistency 
wiA  each  other,  demolishes  them  singly  and  collectively.    We 


strongly  reminded,  in  reading  this  address,  of  the  able  and 
eoDelusive  arguments  lately  advanced  by  Mr.  M'Duffie  in  Con- 
p«fl8,  in  answer  to  Judge  Clayton's  charges  against  the  present 
valuable  national  bank.  The  like  clear  and  conclusive  replies  to 
lAConsiatent  and  untenable  positions  are  to  be  found  in  each.  We 
shall  not  detain  our  readers  by  an  exposition  of  Mr.  Morris's 
laaaoningi  as  it  is  probably  familiar  to  many :  and  as  some  of  the 
points  discussed  are  inapplicable  to  the  great  question  now  be- 
lore  the  nation.  One  position,  however,  assumed  by  the  oppo- 
nents of  that  bank,  is  so  analogous  to  an  objection  urged  against 
the  re-chartering  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  that  we  can- 
not refirain  from  extracting  a  few  remarks  from  Mr.  Morris's 
anawer.  The  objection  was,  that  rich  foreigners  would  be  in- 
duced to  become  stockholders ;  and  that  all,  or  a  greater  part  of 
the  ctockf  would  finally  vest  in  them. 

"A  fpcvom  eonplaiiit  ii  made  of  the  want  of  money,  and  yet  at  grievous  a 
*ffirTnrf  of  the  only  means  to  obtain  any.    We  have  it  not  at  home,  and  must 
I  receive  it  from  abroad.  Do  these  gentlemen  suppose  it  will  rain  money,  now, 
k  dad  manna  of  old  }  and  because  tfaey  have  the  same  perverseness  with  the 


of  brad,  do  they  expect  the  same  miracles }  To  experience  a  want  of 
yablic  credit  ii,  Uiey  lay,  terrible ;  but  to  destroy  the  only  means  uf  supporting 
pablic  CKdit  is^  they  say,  desirable.  Let  us  appeal  to  focts.  No  countiy  on 
Orth  enjoys  extensive  cKdit  which  has  not  a  public  bank.  We  have  ourselves 
apflrieneed  ks  good  effeets,  when  we  were  in  the  greatest  distress.  And  shall 
r  be  told  that  the  bank  roust  be  destroyed,  and  yet  public  credit  be  sup- 


On  another  occasion,  and  with  regard  to  another  subject,  he 
used  an  expression,  which  may  with  great  propriety  be  applied 
to  this  same  objection. 

"ladeedi  I  should  aot  be  sorry,  that  the  ministers  of  every-  nation  in  Europe, 
hid  a  large  landed  estate  in  America,  believing  as  I  do  what  is  written,  that  where 
a  asii's  ticaiuie  is^  there  will  his  heart  be  also.** 

In  the  same  address  above  referred  to,  he  further  says : 

"Ikir  is  there  the  least  danger  that  foreigners  will  hold  even  a  great  propor- 

n  of  the  bank  stock.    Bank  stock  will  always  be  most  useful  for  the  mercan- 

■Mi  who  fives  on  the  spot.    Because  he,  and  he  alone,  can  at  once  receive 

dmdcad,  and  when  occasion  requires,  have,  by  loan  for  a  short  time,  the 

of  hit  aoney ;  to  that  he  will  naturally  outbid  the  foreigner."— «<  And  so  far 

-  any  danger  to  the  state,  by  the  interest  of  foreigners  in  their  funds,  there 

-— *  —purity.    Every  foreign  creditor  is  an  advocate  for  us  with  his  own 

,  in  times  of  public  calamity,  and  is  induced  to  lend  moi%  as  the  means 

what  has  been  already  lent;  especially  if  he  has  been  reruburlv  paid 

Iha  'merax  ofhia  capital."  o       /  t- 

It  was  likewi^  ur^d  then,  as  now,  that  the  wealth  and  in- 
flaenoe  of  the  bank  might  become  dangerous  to  government  As 
to  thiUt,  he  says  :— 

*Mt  is  a  pol&tical  monster  whose  property  may  be  ten  millions  of  dollars,  whose 
^mtfiam.  is  perpetnal.  These  circumstances  are  so  terrible,  that  some  are  for 
patting  tiie  poor  monster  to  instant  deaths  while  others,  in  their  great  goodness. 
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would  only  give  him  m  hectic,  which  should  work  hit  di«okitioA  in  m  deaen 
years.^ — '*  Calm  conyiction  will  therefore  convince  a  candid  man^  that  the  wealth 
and  influence  of  the  hank  can  only  become  dangerous  to  the  statCt  bv  lo^ntmg  U 
at  the  mercy  of  great  men  in  the  state.  For  it  is  utterly  inconceivabte  that  four  or 
five  hundred  stockholders,  of  all  ranks,  parties,  and  denominations,  should  join 
in  choosing  directors,  who  would  attempt  to  overturn  the  government  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  a  truth  vouched  by  uniform  experience^  worn  the  earliest  agc% 
that  the  moneyed  interest  of  a  country,  will  ever  oppose,  check  and  counteract^  all 
changes  and  convulsions  of  government :  because  that  interest  is  sure  to  be  Ail 
victim  of  confunon  and  disorder." 

One  more  quotation — In  answer  to  a  ridiculous  objectitay 
thrown  in,  as  usual,  on  such  occasions,  ad  captandum,  Mr. 
Morris  exclaims — 

**  This  is  a  popular  aigument,  and  therefore  it  is  made.  But  as  to  the  truth  of 
the  assertion,  the  authors  do  not  trouble  their  heads  about  it.  Their  maxim  iib 
let  us  lay  it  on,  and  let  them  take  it  off  as  they  can.  Some  Ufitt  stidc  Suppen 
this  kind  of  morality  were  extended  a  little,  and  when  these  charitable  kind 
hearted  people  walk  the  streets,  one  of  their  proselytes  should  bedaub  them  iMk 
the  contents  of  the  kennel,  hug^ng  himself  in  the  idea,  thai  sometdUdkk, 
would  they  not  find  the  practice  of  their  own  principles  rather  unpleasant  ^"— 

We  shall  now  follow  Mr.  Morris  to  Europe,  and  draw  the  at> 
tention  of  the  reader  to  some  of  the  important  events  which  ren- 
dered the  close  of  the  eighteenth,  and  the  commencement  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  so  remarkable  in  the  annals  of  the  world. 
By  this,  his  views  and  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  the  Frendi 
revolution  will  be  manifested — and  the  reader  will  have  abundant 
occasion  to  admire  the  political  foresight  and  sagacity  for  which 
he  was  so  remarkable.  That  portion,  too,  of  his  biography  and 
letters,  which  relates  to  France,  is  replete  with  striking  sketches 
of  character,  agreefible  anecdotes,  and  vivid  descriptions  of  mili- 
tary operations. 

Mr.  Morris  sailed  for  Europe,  on  some  private  business,  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  year  1 788.  The  great  drama — which,  though 
apparently  once  ended,  appears  to  be  now  reacted,  and  whose 
termination  at  present,  seems  as  uncertain  now,  as  it  was  at  the 
period  we  speak  of — hadjust  opened.  Mr.  Morris  had  relations  ' 
of  intimacy  with  some  of  those  who  stood  high  in  the  ranks  of 
the  liberal  party,  particularly  with  the  Marquis  Lafayette,  whom 
he  had  known  in  this  country.  Yet,  from  the  first  day  of  his  ar» 
rival,  he  evinced  no  community  of  feeling  with  the  revolutionistai 
He  was  convinced  that  a  monarchy  was  ue  only  suitable  govern- 
ment for  France ;  and  was,  therefore,  unfriendly  to  the  desigpis 
of  those  who  wished  to  establish  a  republic.  After  his  first  inter-  , 
view  with  Lafayette,  he  wrote  in  his  diary ;  "  Lafayette  is  full  of 
politics ;  he  appears  to  be  too  republican  for  the  eenius  of  his 
country.''  He  soon  formed  connexions  of  frienduiip  and  inti- 
macy, with  those  in  the  other  party,  who  preferred  a  moderate 
reform  in  the  old  svstem,  but  dreaded  revolutionary  projects  and 
principles.    Mr.  Morris  kept  a  diary  from  the  moment  of  his  fint 
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mival  in  Paris,  which  contains  a  record  of  his  feelings  on  the 
erents  which  were  passing  around  him. 

He  went  to  France  deeply  interested  in  her  welfare.  He  con- 
ndered  her  the  natural  ally  of  our  own  country — and  to  the 
niiliDg  sovereign  of  France,  and  his  family,  he  had  warm  feel- 
ings of  attachment,  out  of  gratitude  for  the  services  they  ren- 
dered America  in  the  dark  hours  of  her  revolutionary  struggle. 
Hey  moreover,  believed  the  king  to  be  an  honest  and  good  man, 
who  earnestly  desired  the  felicity  of  his  people — he,  therefore, 
wished  him  well — and  was  anxious  that  his  government  should 
be  strengthened  by  the  introduction  into  the  ministry  of  good 
men  of  talei^ts. 

Of  the  French,  who  were  eager  for  revolution,  he  had  formed 
a  very  indifferent  opinion — he  thought  them,  as  yet,  unfitted  by 
education  for  the  enjoyment  of  freedom.  As  they  had,  before 
flut  period,  felt  severely  the  authority  exercised  in  the  names  of 
flieir  princes,  they  desired  any  and  every  limitation  of  that  au- 
Aoritv.  Never  having  felt  the  evils  of  a  weak  executive,  they 
were  by  no  means  properly  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  dis- 
orders to  be  apprehended  from  anarchy.  The  progress  of  athe- 
um  had  destroyed,  he  thought,  every  virtuous  sentiment  in  the 
hmst  of  that  laree  mass  who  were  clamorous  for  what  they  call- 
ed liberty.  In  aletter  to  General  Washington,  of  the  29th  April 
1789y  he  thus  speaks  of  them : — 

*■  The  maleriab  for  a  rerolutioa  in  tbb  country  are  venr  indifferent.  Every 
bedty  agfeei  that  there  ii  an  utter  prostration  of  morals ;  but  this  general  posi- 
tioB  can  nerer  convey  to  an  American  mind  the  degree  of  depravity.  It  is  not 
hgf  any  figure  of  rhetoric,  or  force  of  laneuage,  that  the  idea  can  be  communi- 
oled.  A  hundred  anecdotes,  and  a  hundred  thousand  examples,  are  required 
tD  ahoir  the  extreme  rottenness  of  every  member. 

**  There  are  men  and  womf  n  who  are  g^reatly  and  eminently  virtuous.  1  have 
plcsMure  to  number  many  in  my  own  acquaintance  {  but  they  stand  forward 
I  a  back  ground  deeply  and  darkly  shaded.  It  is,  however,  from  such  crumb- 
natter,  Uiat  the  great  edifice  of  freedom  is  to  be  erected  here.  Perhaps, 
the  atiatam  of  rock,  which  is  spread  under  the  whole  surface  of  their  coun- 
ey.  it  my  harden  when  exposed  to  the  air  \  but  it  seems  quite  as  likely  that  it 
wifl  ftn  and  crush  the  builders. 

^I  own  to  you  that  I  am  not  without  such  apprehensions,  for  there  is  one  fatal 
yriodple  which  pervades  all  ranks.  It  is  a  perfect  indifference  to  the  vioktion 
of  CBgagements.  Inconstancy  is  so  mingled  in  the  blood,  marrow,  and  very 
CMSnee  of  this  peoplci  that  when  a  man  of  hi^h  rank  and  importance  laughs  to 
d^f  at  what  he  seriously  asserted  yesterday,  it  is  considered  as  in  the  natural  or- 
der of  tlunga.  Connstency  is  a  phenomenon.*' — **  The  great  mass  of  the  common 
■eayfc  have  no  religion  but  their  priests,  no  law  but  Sieir  superiors,  no  morals 
MA  thor  interest  These  are  the  creatures,  who,  led  by  drunken  curates,  are 
in  the  high  road  d  la  Ubert^t  and  the  first  use  they  make  of  it,  is  to  form 
every  where  for  the  want  of  bread." 


In  the  year  '92  his  opinion  was  the  same,  and  so  expressed 
by  him  in  another  letter  to  Washington,  (vol.  ii.  p.  230.) 

We  have  before  adverted  to  the  leading  maxim  of  Mr.  Morris, 
in  politics,  that  laws  must  be  suited  to  the  character  of  a  people ; 
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and  that  before  changing  a  government,  you  fnnst  change  the 
character  of  the  people  by  education.  "Those,"  aaid  he,  **who 
form  the  sublime  and  godlike  idea  of  rescuing  their  fellow  crea- 
tures from  a  slavery  they  have  long  groaned  under,  must  begin 
by  instruction,  and  proceed  by  slow  degrees;  must  content  them- 
selves with  planting  the  tree,  from  which  posterity  is  to  gather 
the  fruit"  Looking,  therefore,  at  the  French  nation  as  unfit, 
either  by  nature  or  previous  training,  for  a  republic,  he  conri- 
dered  a  monarchy  as  the  only  suitable  form  of  government  for 
them.  No  monarchy*  of  course,  could  be  preserved  without  the 
establishment  of  privileged  orders  in  the  state ;  the  preservation^ 
therefoi'e,  of  a  strong  executive,  and  of  the  class  of  nobles,  he 
consider^  essential  to  the  happiness  of  France.  When  the  no- 
bles were  destroyed,  Mr.  Morris  saw  at  once  the  result  to  which 
matters  unavoidably  tended.  The  great  support  of  the  thrcMie 
being  removed,  the  only  mark  for  the  shafts  of  rebellion  was  the 
prince ;  and  in  the  unequal  struggle,  he  must,  of  necessity,  fidL 
Anarchy  would  follow  f  and  a  military  despotism  be  the  end  of 
all  the  mighty  throes  and  struggles  of  misdirected  efforts  finr 
freedom. 
When  the  first  Constitution  was  under  debate,  he  said  :— 

*'  If  they  have  the  good  sense  to  give  the  nobles,  as  such,  some  share  in  tlie 
national  authority,  that  constitution  will  probably  endure  i  but  otherwise,  it  iriB 
degenerate  into  a  pure  monarchy,  or  become  a  vast  republic,  a  democmcy.  Cas 
that  last }  I  think  not  I  am  sure  not;  unless  the  whole  people  are  changed." 
Vol.  ij.  p.  78.  And  ag^un, — *'  But  whatever  may  be  the  lot  of  France  in  remole 
futurity,  and  putting  aside  the  military  events,  it  seems  evident,  that  she 


soon  be  governed  by  a  single  despot.  Whether  she  will  pass  to  that  poinfti 
through  the  medium  of  a  triumvirate,  or  other  small  body  of  men,  seems  as  yet 
undetermined.  I  think  it  most  probable  that  she  will.  A  great  and  awful  crab 
seems  near  at  hand." 

In  the  struggles  of  the  French  for  freedom,  no  one  felt  a  deeper 
interest  than  he.  But  his  mind  was  constantly  weighed  down 
with  the  fear,  that  from  the  want  of  proper  materials  in  the 
country,  a  military  despotism  would  be  the  catastrophe.  Writing 
to  Mr.  Pinckney,  in  1792,  he  says: — 

■ 

*''  An  American  has  a  stronger  sympathy  with  this  country  than  any  other  ob- 
server $  and  nourished  as  be  is  in  the  very  bosom  of  liberty,  he  cannot  but  be 
very  deeply  afflicted  to  see,  that,  in  almost  every  event,  this  stninle  must  ter- 
minate in  deqiotism.  Yet  such  is  the  melancholy  spectacle  Mich  preteots 
itself  to  my  mindf  and  with  which  it  has  long  been  occupied.  I  earnestly  wkh 
and  pray,  that  events  may  prove  all  my  reasonings  to  have  been  fallacioui^  and 
all  my  apprebeations  vain." 

France  was  divided  into  three  great  parties — the  aristocratic^ 
or  royalist  party — the  moderate,  or  middle  men — and  the  repub- 
lican, or,  to  use  a  more  appropriate  term,  the  jacobin  party.  The 
division  of  parties  in  that  country  now,  is  not  unlike  what  it 
was  then;  substituting  republicans  for  Jacobins.  Perhaps  there  may 
be  now  added  a  fourth  class,  called  Napoleonists ;  who  have  de- 
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ri?ed  their  name  more  from  their  attachment  to  a  particular  fami- 
ly, than,  80  far  as  we  know,  from  any  preference  as  a  body  to 
aoy  particular  set  of  principles.  The  moderate  men  were  those 
who  started  the  revolution.  Lafayette,  a  real  friend  of  liberty, 
was  of  this  party.  They  hoped  to  balance  the  two  extremes,  and 
play  off  one  set  against  the  other.  Mr.  Morris  well  said,  that 
this  required  great  talents,  as  well  as  great  address ;  and  he  early 
predicted,  that  they  would  fail.  We  have  been  forcibly  struck, 
m  reading  anew  these  events,  and  Gouverneur  Morris's  profound 
reflections  thereon,  with  the  great  applicability  of  many  of  his 
remarks  to  the  present  situation  of  that  interesting  country.  The 
present  prime  minister  belongs  to  that  same  party.  He  and  his 
uiends  originated  the  late  revolution:  and  ho  and  his  friends 
wiah  to  stay  its  progress  at  the  point  which  they  deem  essential 
to  true  freedom.  Thus  far,  Perier  has  certainly  shown  great  ad- 
dress and  talents.  How  far  he  can  prevail,  time  only  can  disclose. 
We  eonfess  our  doubts  of  his  final  success.  We  are  aware  that 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  France  in  1832  and  the  same 
country  in  1789  and  '92,  when  Morris  predicted  the  fail  of  the 
moderate  party.  We  believe  there  are,  now,  few  jacobins  there. 
She  has  gained  little  by  years  of  blood  and  devastation,  if  she 
has  not  learnt  to  look  with  horror  on  the  prospect  of  infidelity, 
and  immorality,  and  cruelty,  again  stalking  with  giant  strides 
throughout  the  land.  The  change  has  been  great,  and  greatly 
benencial.  A  well  ordered  liberty,  we  believe  to  be  the  desire 
of  the  ereat  mass  of  the  French  people.  But  of  these,  we  are 
inclinea  to  think,  that  the  republicans  form  a  very  numerous 
proportion.  They  are  able  and  determined ;  and  should  they  suc- 
ceed in  demolishing  the  privileged  orders,  the  throne  will  soon 
tumble.  But  to  return — Mr.  Morris  anticipated  the  death  of  the 
kioK.  In  a  letter  to  George  Washington,  he  says:  <<what  may 
be  his  (ate,  God  only  knows :  but  history  informs  us,  that  the 
pMMige  of  dethroned  monarchs  is  short,  from  the  prison  to  the 
grave.'* 

We  have  before  stated  his  views  of  a  proper  government  for 
France.  The  Constitution  adopted  in  '91,  having  reduced  the 
royal  power  below  all  reasonable  limits,  Mr.  Morris  clearly  fore- 
nw,  could  not  last:  he  early  predicted  its  overthrow.  While  it 
was  under  discussion,  convinced  that  there  was  no  possibility  of 
fbrmine  such  a  one,  as  he  knew  to  be  alone  capable  of  securing 
tranquillity  to  that  distracted  nation,  he  thus  beautifuHy  and  feel- 
ingly dwells  upon  the  subject : — 

**  This  unluippy  countiy,  bewildered  in  the  pursuit  of  metaphysical  whimsies, 
preaents,  to  our  moral  view,  a  mightj  ruin.  Like  the  remnants  of  ancient  mag^ 
i^kence,  we  admire  the  architecture  of  the  temple,  while  we  detest  the  false 
god  to  whom  it  was  dedicated.    Daws,  and  ravens,  and  the  birds  of  night,  now 
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build  their  nests  in  its  niches.   The  soyereign,  humbled  to  the  level  of  m  beg^ 

gar's  pity,  without  resources,  without  authority,  without  a  friend.  The  assem- 
ly,  at  once  a  master  and  a  slave,  new  in  power,  wild  in  theoiy,  raw  in  practice. 
It  eng^rosses  all  functions,  though  incapable  of  exercising  any  $  and  has  taken 
from  this  fierce,  ferocious  people,  every  restraint  of  religion  and  of  respect. 
Sole  executors  of  the  law,  and  therefore  supreme  judges  of  its  propriety,  each 
district  measures  out  its  obedience  by  its  wishes ;  and  the  great  interests  of  the 
whole,  split  up  into  fractional  morsels,  depend  on  momentaiy  impulse  and  igM^ 
rant  caprice.    Such  a  state  of  things  cannot  last." 

Enoagh  has  been  written  to  show  the  ideas  which  Mr.  Morris 
entertained  of  the  revolution  in  France,  and  to  show  also,  with 
how  much  of  the  eye  of  a  sagacious  statesman  he  regarded  it  He 
was  equally  acute  in  his  insight  into  human  character.  From  his 
diary,  November  4,  1789: — 

"  Go  to  Madame  de  Stael,  in  consequence  of  her  invitation  of  yesterday.  A 
great  deal  of  bel  esprit.  I  think,  that  in  mv  life,  I  never  saw  such  exuberant  vnii- 
ty,  as  that  of  Madame  de  Stael,  on  the  subject  of  her  fiither.  Speaking  of  the  opi- 
nion of  the  Bishop  d'Autun,  on  the  church  property,  which  he  has  lately  printedy 
she  says,  that  it  is  excellent,  it  is  admirable ;  in  short,  that  there  are  two  pagei 
in  it  which  are  worthy  of  M.  Necker.  Afterwards,  she  said,  that  wisdom  is  • 
very  rare  quali^,  and  that  she  knows  of  no  one  who  possesses  it  in  m  superiathtt 
degree,  exceptmg  her  fiither.'* — ^Vol.  i.  p.  335. 

From  the  same — March  27th — 

*'  At  3,  the  Mar^chal  de  Castries  calls,  and  takes  roe  to  dine  with  M.  and  ICadL 
Necker. — ^A  little  before  dinner  Monsieur  enters.  He  has  the  look  and  matiftfip 
of  the  counting-house,  and  being  dressed  in  embroidered  velvet,  he  contrMlft 
strongly  with  his  habiliments.  His  bow,  his  address,  sa}r,  "I  am  the  man."  If  he 
is  really  4i  very  ^at  man,  I  am  deceived ;  and  yet  tliis  is  a  rash  judgment.  If 
he  is  not  a  laborious  man,  I  am  also  deceived." 

We  believe  that  there  is  but  one  opinion  of  the  correctness  of 
Mr.  Morris's  judgment  about  this  man.  Of  Mirabeau,  he  thus 
speaks : — 

**•  April  4.  The  funeral  of  Mirabeau,  attended,  it  is  said,  by  more  than  100,000 
persons  in  solemn  silence,  has  been  an  imposing  spectacle.  It  is  a  vast  tribolB 
paid  to  superior  talents,  but  no  great  incitement  to  virtuous  deeds.  Vices  both 
degrading  and  detestable,  marked  this  extraordinary  being.  Completely  pratd- 
tute,  he  sacrificed  every  thing  to  the  whim  of  the  moment-^upidus  diem,  pio* 
dif^s  sui.  Venal,  shameless,  and  yet  greatly  virtuous  when  pushed  by  a  pn» 
vailing  impulse,  but  never  truly  virtuous,  because  never  under  the  steady  contnl 
of  reason,  nor  the  firm  authority  of  principle.  I  have  seen  this  man,  in  the  abort 
space  of  two  years,  hissed,  honoured,  hated,  mourned.  Enthusiasm  has  just  now 
presented  him  ngantic  Time  and  reflection  will  shrink  that  stature.  The  bwr 
idleness  of  the  hour  will  find  some  other  object  to  execrate  or  to  exalt.  Stusha 
man,  and  particularly  the  Frenchman." 

Speaking  to  Mr.  Pitt,  of  the  now  ex-king  Chariot  X.^  he 
remarked : — 


*<  I  recommend  earnestly  sending  some  man  with  the  Count  d'Artoi%  to 
him  from  doing  foolish  things."  He  had  before  said,  **  The  Count  d'Artoi^  aEkie 
hated,  is  equally  busy,  but  lias  neither  sense  to  counsel  himself,  nor  to  ehooie 
counsellors  for  himself,  much  less  to  counsel  others." 

In  after  life,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  improved.  Of  Talley- 
rand, certainly  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men  of  the  age^ 
Morris  thus  recorded  his  impressions : 
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"The  Bithop  d'Autmiy  who  is  one  of  our  company,  and  an  intimate  fnend  of 
ItiL  Flabautt  appears  to  me  a  sl^,  cool,  cunning^,  ambitious,  and  malicious  man. 
I  know  not  why  conclusions  so  disadvantageous  to  him  are  formed  in  my  mind, 
bit  10  it  is,  and  I  cannot  help  it."   Vol.  i.  p.  312. 

In  one  of  his  letters^  he  again  speaks  of  him ; 

"I  bare  read  the  memoirs  of  Talleyrand,  in  which  I  find  some  truth,  with  a 
mat  deal  of  falsehood.  Every  thing  is  exaggerated,  even  his  wealth  and  talents. 
Ha  character,  dso^  is  mistaken.  He  is  not  exactly  of  a  criminal  dispontion, 
dioagh  certainly  indifferent  between  virtue  and  vice.  He  would  rather  do  right 
thm  wrong,  and  would  not,  I  believe,  perpetrate  a  great  crime.'*  Vol.  iii.  p.  2i32. 

Mr.  Morris  was  one  of  the  most  valuable  correspondents  that 
the  government  of  the  United  States  ever  had  abroad.  He  look- 
ed at  courts  with  a  philosophic  eye,  and  took  pleasure  in  record- 
ing his  opinions.  He  rendered  minute  accounts  of  all  that  trans- 
pired on  the  continent — the  plans  of  the  different  belligerent 
ptrtiea — ^the  probable  chances  of  war  or  peace,  and  of  success  to 
one  or  other  of  the  combatants.  The  bearings  of  these  different 
events  upon  the  prosperity  of  his  own  country,  formed  a  frequent 
•abject  of  his  correspondence :  and  his  extensive  acquaintance, 
and  habits  of  literary  communication  with  influential  individuals, 
afibrded  him  the  best  opportunities  for  accurate  information. 
While  abroad  as  a  public  agent,  he  corresponded  not  only  with 
tbe  secretary  of  state,  but  very  largely  with  General  Washington 
—who  honoured  him  with  his  respect  and  esteem ;  and  whose 
fidl  approbation  of  his  public  conduct,  he  anxiously  courted,  and 
moat  happily  acquired.  His  letters  are  not  mere  unentertaining 
records  of  passing  events ;  they  are  replete  with  varied  and  sa- 
peious  reflections :  and  often  embrace  a  discussion  of  subjects, 
particularly  of  those  connected  with  finance,  in  which  the  wel- 
nie  of  his  country  was  deeply  involved.  We  would  refer  par- 
ticularly to  his  graphic  descriptions  of  military  operations,  con- 
tained in  his  letters  from  Europe,  as  proof  of  the  vivid  manner 
in  which  he  saw  and  could  pen  the  important  incidents  of  the  day. 
lliey  furnish  copious  materials  for  the  historian — and  arc  par- 
tienhrly  interesting,  as  the  remarks  of  one  who  was  in  some  in- 
alaaces  the  eye-witness,  and  in  all  the  cotemporary  of  what  he 
ralaited. 

The  early  age  at  which  Mr.  Morris  commenced  his  career,  is 
aot  the  least  remarkable  circumstance  attendant  on  his  life.  He 
l^aduated  at  sixteen.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  wrote  several 
enays  Opon  the  abstruse  subject  of  finance,  which  displayed  the 
emerienee  of  far  more  advanced  years,  while  they  exhibited  the 
amrar  of  youth.  At  nineteen,  he  was  admitted  to  practice  law, 
in  which  he  speedily  acquired  very  great  reputation — he  was  soon, 
howeveTy  called  from  the  bar,  to  act  a  more  exalted  part.  While 
at  college,  he  was  said  to  be  more  distinguished  for  quickness  of 
partBy  than  for  any  extraordinary  indusU*y.    Latin  and  the  ma- 
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thematics  were  his  favourite  studies — and  though  he  was  blessed 
with  a  fruitful  imagination,  and  even  wrote  rhymes  in  his  youth, 
yet  the  science  we  have  just  mentioned  appears  to  have  been 
more  suited  to  the  logical  cast  of  his  mind.  He  was  uniformly  in- 
dependent :  he  most  freely  formed  and  expressed  his  opinions,  in  a 
manner,  it  must  be  confessed,  sometimes  not  sufiSciently  guarded 
by  a  careful  respect  for  the  feelines  of  others. 

His  ereat  financial  abilities  we  before  adverted  to :  and  they 
are  well  known.  He  had  likewise  been  an  attentive  observer  of 
human  nature ;  and  the  varied  events  of  his  career  afforded  abun- 
dance of  food  for  the  gratification  of  his  desire  of  observation  and 
reflection  upon  life  and  manners. 

In  diplomacy,  he  was  distinguished  for  great  boldness  and 
frankness :  he  came  at  once  to  the  point ;  and  as  he  sought  no  ad- 
vantage by  dissimulation,  so  he  was  not  to  be  driven  from  his 
position  by  duplicity  or  intrigue.  The  good  and  the  honour  of 
his  country  were  ever  uppermost  in  his  mind.  Where  that  was 
concerned,  the  little  interests  of  party  were  forgotten.  The  dig- 
nified tone  assumed  by  Washington,  in  all  his  communications 
with  foreign  powers — a  tone  which  was  never  lowered  in  order 
to  obtain  trophies  by  negotiation  to  secure  place  and  influence  at 
home — was  ably  supported  by  Gouverneur  Morris. 

It  is  known,  that  Congress,  in  appointing  commissioners  to 
negotiate  the  treaty  of  peace,  sent  instructions  in  regard  to  con- 
sultations with  their  allies,  the  French,  which  were  thought  by 
many  to  be  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  country.  These  in- 
structions the  commissioners  felt  themselves  justified  in  disre- 
garding. Mr.  Morris  wrote,  at  the  time  of  his  appointment,  to 
Mr.  Jay,  in  terms  which  show  strongly  his  sense  of  the  tone  to 
be  assumed  by  a  free  nation  under  the  like  circumstances. 

*^  Although  I  believe  myself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  you,  yet  I  cannot  tdl 
whether  I  ought  to  cong^tulate  or  condole  with  you  on  your  late  appointment.'' 
*  *  **  When  you  come  to  find,  by  your  instructions,  that  you  must  ultimately  obcj 
the  dictates  of  the  French  ministers,  I  am  sure  there  is  something  inyour  bosoin^ 
that  will  revolt  at  the  servility  of  the  situation.  To  have  relaxed  on  all  ride%  to 
have  given  up  all  things,  might  easily  have  been  expected  from  those  miiid% 
which,  softened  by  wealth  and  debased  by  fear,  are  unable  to  gain  and  unwoftby 
to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  freedom.  But  that  the  proud  shmdd  prostitute  tlie 
very  little  dignity  this  poor  country  was  possessed  of,  would  be  indeed  astoniaii- 
ing,  if  we  did  not  know  the  near  alliance  between  pride  and  meannea8."-<-VcA» 
i.  p.  237. 

**  Men  who  have  too  little  spirit  to  demand  of  their  constituents  tlist  they  do 
their  duty — who  heme  iuffideni  humility  to  beg  a  paltry  pittance  at  ike  hamU  tf 
any  and  every  wvereign — such  men  wiU  always  be  ready  to  pay  the  prices  wbkA 
vanity  shall  demand  m>m  the  vain.  Do  I  not  know  you  well  enough  to  believe^ 
that  you  will  not  act  in  this  new  capacity  ?** — lb. 

The  patriotism  of  Mr.  Morris  was  warm  and  exalted.  He  in- 
dulged high  expectations  of  the  future  greatness  of  his  country^ 
which  have  been  more  than  realized.    Often  did  he  give  vent  in 
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uimated  expressions  to  his  patriotic  hopes.  <<  Happy  America," 
aid  he,  ^^  where  alone,  I  verily  believe,  both  freedom  and  virtue 
bive  their  real  and  substantial  existence !"  In  a  letter  to  John 
Jay,  he  thus  writes: — 

"  I  tnnt  that  my  countrj,  in  proportion  aa  slie  acquires  dimity  by  wise  and 
kaeat  ineaaure%  will  show  to  others  the  respect  and  attention,  which,  while 
they  flatter  and  conciliate  the  weak,  on  whom  they  are  bektowed,  shed  lustre 
on  the  greatness  from  which  they  emanate.  I  wish — but  why  attempt  to  express 
thoae  hopes  and  wi^es,  which  constantly  swell  my  heart,  for  her  prosperity^" 

Writing  to  Mr.  Carmichael,  on  the  anniversary  of  our  national 
independence,  he  says : — 

^Before  all  things,  I  am  reminded  as  I  go  along,  that  this  day,  the  birthday 
of  our  republic,  demands  our  filial  acknowledgments.  A  day,  now  at  length 
•aqncioua  i  since,  by  the  establishment  of  our  new  Constitution,  we  have  the 
frir  prospect  of  enjoying  those  good  things,  for  which  we  have  had  so  hard  a 
CTPtctt.  Indulge,  I  pray  you,  the  effusion  of  my  heart,  whicli  g^tulates  itself 
OB  thii  ooeaMon.  Feel  with  me,  the  transports  which  I  cannot  but  feel,  when 
every  letter  from  America  brings  confirmation  of  the  public  happiness,  and 
aonouncet  some  additional  cement  to  our  national  Union,  or  some  useful  cxhibi- 
tm  of  national  authority." — ^VoL  ii.  p.  73. 

Gouvemeur  Morris  entertained,  very  properly,  a  high  sense 
of  the  honour  to  be  maintained  in  the  private  intercourse  of 
gentlemen,  and  of  the  vital  importance  of  preserving  inviolate, 
Sie  confidence  of  private  communications.  When  asked  to  di- 
vulge conversations  held  by  him  with  Mr.  Jefferson,  he  gave  the 
following  noble  answer : — 

'It  would,  I  conceive,  be  indelicate  to  bring  forward,  publicly,  the  conver- 
which  Mr.  Jefferson  held  with  me,  for  he  certainly  could  not  have  in- 
1  it  for  the  public  \  and  whatever  nuy  have  been,  or  may  be,  his  conduct 
towards  me  or  my  friends,  there  is,  I  think,  a  sanctity  of  social  intercourse  among 
gentleinen,  which  ought  not  to  be  violated."  Again,  he  wrote  in  answer  to  a 
■■ibr  request :  **  I  told  you  then,  as  I  feel  myself  bound  to  tell  you  now,  that 
ikhougfa  tne  information  I  received,  wss  not  expressly  under  the  seal  of  confi- 
denee,  yet  it  was  in  that  sort  of  conversation,  where,  among  gentlemen,  there 
■  to  much  con6dencc  implied,  that  it  would  be  indelicate  to  cite  facts,  unless, 
pcilMps,  to  eulogize  another  after  his  death." 

It  would  be  better  for  our  social  state,  were  these  sentiments 
and  this  practice  more  common. 

'  Good  strong  sense  was  a  characteristic  of  Mr.  Morris's  mind. 
Hia  epistles  contain  the  best  advice ;  particularly  to  youth.  Af- 
ter qMStking  of  genius  and  science  as  pleasing  and  ornamental, 
fant  of  morals  and  industry  as  useful  and  essential,  and  enforcing 
the  truth  of  the  old  proverb,  that  idleness  is  the  root  of  all  evil, 
in  9L  letter  to  Mrs.  Sarah  Burns,  he  adds,  having  mentioned  the 
prafesuons  as  overstocked : — 

"Commerce  and  the  useful  arts  present  a  wider  and  more  fertile  field,  espe- 
dpBy  the  latter,  which,  cultivated  with  integrity,  industiy,  and  moderate  ability, 
OMve  competence,  and  are  frequently  recompensed  by  wealth.  They  ensure 
wImI  is  of  more  importance  to  a  generous  spirit,  indepaidenet, 

*niere  are  certain  prejudices  on  this  subject,  which  affect  weak  minds,  and 
an  ivtly  despiaed  by  the  wiser  and  better  part  of  mankind.  I  have  met  with 
■fCiiinioi  ia  the  Bnl  societies  of  Europe,  from  which  idlers  of  higli  rank  arc 
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excluded ;  and  was  once  introduced  by  a  coppersmith  to  the  intimacy  of  m 
duke."— Vol.  iii.  p.  234. 

We  recommend  the  following  extracts  from  another  letter  to 
a  youne  man,  as  containing  cheering  encouragement  for  the 
youthful  lawyer,  of  which  so  many  stand  in  need : — 

"  If  the  learned  professions  do  not  open  splendid  prospects,  and  reqiure  madi 
labour  in  youth,  they  give  security  for  both  ease  and  competence  at  a  future 
day.  Six  weeks  of  close  application,  rejecting  all  invitations  to  pleasure,  will 
make  study  pleasant.  Six  months  will  render  the  enjoyment  of  that  pleasura 
habitual.  If  you  study  law  as  a  science,  beginning  with  ethics,  proceeding  inth 
the  law  of  nature  and  nations,  and  then  combining  the  history  of  England  with 
the  study  of  our  municipal  law,  you  will  trace,  with  indescribable  satisfaction, 
the  progress  by  which  the  state  of  society  and  manners  has  brought  the  ciril 
and  criminal  code  to  its  present  form.  You  will  then,  in  the  seemingly  barba- 
rous jargon  of  special  pleas,  find  traces  of  ancient  custom  combined  with  the 
Principles  of  reason.  Your  mind  will  expand,  and  the  field  which  now  appem 
ill  of  thorns,  will  be  strewed  with  roses.  Add  to  this,  that  so  lone  as  our  coun- 
try shall  remain  free,  a  gentleman  professing  the  law  must  be  of  the  most  ie> 
spected  order  of  citizens." 

He  then  warns  his  correspondent  of  the  danger  of  supposing 
himself  a  young  man  of  genius ;  and  remarks,  that  a  boy  of  lively 
parts  is  apt  to  believe  himself  the  favourite  of  heaven,  and  that 
he  can  know  every  thing  by  intuition,  which  is  a  great  mistake. 
In  fine,  he  advises  all  young  persons  to  think  humbly  of  their 
parts,  and  do  what  is  in  their  power  to  cultivate  them. 

His  mind  was  of  a  practical  cast.  <<In  politics,  as  in  every 
thine  else,''  says  his  biographer,  "he  preferred  practice  to  the- 
ory.'' He  made  the  following  pleasant  remarks,  after  listening 
to  some  of  Count  Rumford's  abstractions : — 

**  Go  from  court  to  see  Count  Rumford,  and  sit  with  him  a  f^ood  while.  He  reads 
to  me  his  day's  labour,  in  which  he  has  reasoned  himself  into  a  belief  that  the 
life  is,  as  Moses  says^  in  the  blood ;  and  that  it  consists,  which  Moats  does  not  mjf^ 
in  the  operation  of  heat  and  cold,  &c.  My  solution  of  all  such  abstruse  questions 
is,  that  tning^  are  so  and  so,  because  God  pleases  that  they  shall  be  so.'' 

Fond  of  society  and  of  free  conversation,  he  indulged  in  it  his 
favourite  occupation  of  studying  men  and  manners.  To  mere 
card-playing  he  was  very  averse.  He  therefore  did  not  enjoy 
the  society  of  Vienna,  where  every  body  loved  play,  and  talked 
very  little.  He  noted  once,  as  a  remarkable  thing  at  a  small 
party  there,  <<that  there  had  been  some  pleasant  conversation." 

Generosity  was  a  prominent  trait  of  Mr.  Morris's  character. 
His  money  was  always  at  the  disposal  of  his  friends.  The  pre- 
sent King  of  France,  in  some  of  the  reverses  of  fortune,  to  which 
no  man  has  been  more  exposed,  was  forced  to  rely  upon  the  libe- 
ral advances  of  Mr.  Morris  for  his  support  He  received  from 
him,  at  different  times,  thirty  thousand  dollars.  This  was  all  re- 
paid, by  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  with  interest  Madame  Lafayette 
was  another  object  of  his  bounty.  It  is  known,  that  Lafayette 
and  Mr.  Morris  differed,  toto  ccelo,  in  their  views  of  French 
politics ;  and  that  this,  in  some  measure,  estranged  them  from 
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each  other.  But  when  fortune  frowned  upon  that  good  man,  no 
one  of  his  friends  exerted  himself  with  more  earnestness  to  pro- 
cure his  release  and  afford  him  succour,  than  Mr.  Morris.  His 
family  were  in  distress — he  advanced  them  100,000  livres  out  of 
bis  private  funds. 

The  confidence  entertained  by  others  in  his  integrity,  may  be 
exemplified  by  the  fact,  that  when  the  unfortunate  Louis  con- 
templated his  flight,  he  selected  Mr.  Morris  as  the  depositary  of 
some  funds  he  was  anxious  to  dispose  of  securely.  The  sum  of 
748,000  livres  was  left  with  him.  To  dispense  this  money  to 
the  proper  persons,  gave  him,  afterwards,  much  trouble. 

We  have  confined  our  extracts  to  those  parts  of  the  work 
which  exemplify  the  character  and  writings  of  Gouverneur  Mor- 
riik  It  contains,  however,  much,  both  new  and  interesting  in 
r^ard  to  others.  An  account  of  this,  would  extend  too  far  the 
limits  of  this  article.  For  it,  we  must  refer  to  the  book  itself. 
We  cannot,  nevertheless,  omit  some  extracts  from  the  letters  of 
that  man,  of  whom,  the  more  we  see,  the  higher  are  our  ideas 
raised.  The  character  of  Washington,  unlike  that  of  most  other 
mortals,  is  one,  which,  the  deeper  you  probe  it,  the  more  perfect 
seems  its  thorough  soundness ;  no  speck  has  been  found  upon  the 
dear  and  pure  surface  of  his  almost  superhuman  character.  Most 
of  these  letters  have  never  before  been  published,  and  will  be 
read  with  delight  by  all. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Morris's  pressing  solicitations,  that  he  would 
$pt  the  presidentship,  he  says : — 


**!  have  really  veiy  little  leisure  or  inclination  to  enter  on  the  discussion  of  a 
■tfajeet  ao  unpleasant  to  me.  You  may  be  persuaded,  in  the  first  place,  that  I  hope 
die  choice  wdl  not  fall  upon  me  \  and  in  the  second,  that  if  it  should,  and  I  can, 
vith  any  degree  of  propriety,  decline,  I  shall  certainly  contrive  to  g^t  rid  of  the 
aeeeptance.  But  if,  after  all,  a  kind  of  inevitable  necessity  should  impel  me  to  a 
dtterent  frte,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  yield  to  its  impulse,  when  it  can  be  no 
kilger  resisted.''— Vol.  i.  p.  293. 

Speaking  of  the  true  policy  of  this  country,  he  says : — 

*'T1ie  aiTurs  of  this  countiy  cannot  go  amiss.  There  are  so  many  watchful 
guaidians  of  them,  and  such  infallible  glides,  that  one  is  at  no  loss  &r  a  direc- 
tor at  every  turn.  But  of  these  matters,  I  shall  say  little :  if  you  are  disposed  to 
ictnm  to  it,  I  will  leave  you  to  judge  of  them  from  your  own  observation.  My 
piimaiy  objects,  and  to  which  I  have  steadily  adhered,  have  been  to  preserve 
the  eountxy  in  peace,  if  I  can,  and  to  be  prepared  for  war,  if  1  cannot  {  to  effect 
the  fiia^  upon  terms  consistent  with  the  respect  which  is  due  to  ourselves,  and 
vilh  bonooTt  justice,  and  good  faith,  to  all  the  world." — Vol.  ii.  p.  445. 

Again;  he  writes  to  Mr.  Morris  in  1795: 

**It  is  well  known  that  peace  has  been  (to  borrow  a  modem  phrase^  the  order 
tf  the  day  with  me,  since  the  disturbances  in  Europe  first  commenced.  My  poll- 
VlMtt  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  while  I  have  the  honour  to  remain  in  the 
■oaimstration,  to  maintain  friendly  terms  with,  but  be  independent  of  all  the 
■tioDs  of  the  earth ;  to  share  in  the  broils  of  none  ^  to  fulfil  our  own  engage- 
MtB(  to  supply  the  wants,  and  be  carriers  for  them  all  $  being  thorouefaly  con- 
^iaoed,  that  it  is  our  policy  and  interest  to  do  so.  Nothing  ^ort  of  self-respect, 
*^  that  joitice  whicb  is  essential  to  a  national  character,  ought  to  involve  us  in 
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wart  for  jNire  I  am,  if  this  country  is  preaenred  in  tranqaillity  twenty  years  longi- 
er,  it  mav  bid  defiance,  in  a  just  cause,  to  any  power  whatever  {  such,  in  that 
time,  will  be  its  population,  wealth,  and  resources.'*   Vol.  iii.  pp.  65,  66. 

May  not  the  following  remarks  of  that  great  man,  find  an  ap- 
plication now? 

"If  the  people  of  this  country  have  not  abundaot  cause  to  rejoice  at  the  hap- 
pincss  they  enjoy,  I  know  of  no  country  that  has.  We  have  settled  all  our  dis- 
putes, and  are  at  peace  with  all  nations.  We  supply  their  wants  with  our  super- 
fluities, and  are  well  paid  for  doing  so.  The  eartn,  g^erally,  for  years  past,  hw 
3rielded  its  fruits  bountifully.  No  city,  town,  village,  or  even  farm,  but  what 
exhibits  evidences  of  increasing  wealth  and  prosperity ;  while  taxes  are  hardly 
known,  but  in  name.  Yet  by  the  itoond  eigntt  extraordinary  foreiightf  or  wme 
other  sight  t  attainable  by  a  few  only,  evils  afar  off  are  diseoveredby  these  few^  akarm* 
ing  to  themselves;  and  as  far  as  they  are  able  to  render  them  so,  diaquietk^  to 
others."   lb.  80. 

Well  would  it  be  for  the  true  prosperity  and  dignity  of  the 
country,  if  it  could  be  said  of  all,  with  as  much  propriety  as  it 
was  of  Washington,  by  Gouverneur  Morris,  in  answer  to  an  ap- 
plication on  behalf  of  some  one,  for  the  use  of  his  interest : 

**  Do  not,  I  pray  vou,  imagine,  that  I  have  any  influence  in  America  i  lor  I  ae* 
riously  assure  you  that  I  have  none  f  indeed,  the  president,  and  moat  of  thoao 
about  him,  are  uninfluenced,  except  by  reason  and  a  sense  of  propriety.** 

We  close  with  a  quotation  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Morris  to  that 
same  illurtrious  man.  The  admiration,  amounting  almost  to  ado- 
ration, of  millions,  attests  the  truth  of  the  prediction  towards  its 
close. 

'*  I  am  delighted  with  the  account  vou  give  me  of  our  public  aflbirk  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  a  publication  of  uie  census,  and  a  dear  state  of  our  finance^ 
will  impress  a  sense  of  our  importance  on  the  statesmen  of  Europe.  We  are  now 
getting  forward  in  the  riirht  way,  not  by  little  skirmishing  advantages  of  poSHmi 
mancBuvres,  but  in  a  solia  column  of  well  formed  natumoT  strength.  Like  Father 
Mason's  aristocratic  screw,  which  you  doubtless  remember,  at  every  turn  we  ahall 
now  gain,  and  hold  what  we  get  It  is  no  evil  that  you  should  have  a  little  of  the 
old  leven.  I  have  always  considered  an  opposition  m  free  govemnoents,  as  a  ^~~  ' 
of  outward  conscience,  which  prevents  the  administration  from  doing  many  tl 
through  inadvertence,  which  they  might  repent  of.  By  these  means,  both  i 
and  measures  are  sifted,  and  the  necessit;jr  of  appearing,  as  well  as  of  being^  right, 
confirms  and  consolidates  the  good  opinion  of  society.  I  expect,  and  am  indeed 
certain,  that  this  good  opinion  will  live  Ufith  you  during  Kfe,  andfolbno  weeping 
to  your  grave.  I  Know  you  will  continue  to  deserve  it,  and  I  hope  you  may  long 
live  to  vex  your  enemies  by  serving  your  country."   Vol.  ii.  p.  131. 
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1. — Library  of  Ustful  Knowledge.  On  Probability.  Parts  I. 
and  II.    liondon :  1830. 

2. — Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Life  Annuities. 
Ordered,  by  the  House  qf  Commons,  to  be  printed;  4th  June, 
1829. 

9. — Report  of  John  Finlaison,  Actuary  of  the  National  Debt, 
on  the  Evidence  and  Elementary  Facts  on  which  the  Ta- 
bles of  Life  Annuities  are  founded.  Ordered,  by  the  House 
qf  Commons,  to  be  printed;  Sist  March,  1829. 

^.--^  comparative  view  of  the  various  Institutions  for  the 
JStssuranee  of  Lives.  By  Chabi.es  Babbage  Esq.  M.  A. 
iccy  Ice,  &C.    London:  1826. 

EvEH  since  Pascal  devoted  the  powers  of  his  original  mind  to 
the  sabject  of  probabilities,  it  has  been  growine  into  a  science  of 
the  greatest  exactness.  The  keen  shaft  of  ridicule  which  he 
bailed  with  sach  admirable  skill,  in  his  Lettres  Provinciates, 
^unrt  the  casaistic  dogma,  that  the  opinion  of  a  theological 
doctor  determined  the  existence  of  a  probability,  will  ever  be 
remembered  as  among  the  happiest  efforts  of  his  satirical  pen ; 
iridk  fh^  eatiBiketory  answers  which  he  gave  to  the  questions 
propoanded  to  him  by  de  Meri,  will  fully  justify  the  use  which 
he  made  of  this  powerful  instrument  in  the  ascertainment  of 
truth ;  as  they  will  also  rank  him  as  the  father  of  this  science. 
Rerely  indeed  has  it  happened,  that  one  mind  has  combined  the 
perceptions  of  original  truth,  with  the  power  to  exhibit  the  de- 
umnities  of  error  and  prejudice,  in  so  masterly  a  manner ;  he,  at 
oneey  discoyered  and  established  the  true  principle  of  probability. 
It  was  not  so  with  Copernicus,  when  he  gave  to  the  world  his 
flwoiy  of  the  celestial  motions,  in  opposition  to  those  who  would — 

**  buildy  unbuild,  contrive 

To  save  appearancet»  and  gifd  the  sphere 
With  centric  and  eccentric  scribbled  o'er 
Cycle  and  epycjcle.** 

Nor  yet  eyeo  with  Newton,  when  he  published  his  immortal 
work.  The  current  of  error  and  superstition  set  strone  against 
both ;  to  divert  which,  it  required  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  aid 
of  other  intellects : — so  firm  a  hold  does  received  opinion  retain 
iqiOD  the  mind,  despite  of  the  dictates  of  reason. 

And  even  at  this  late  day,  an  author  who  treats  of  the  science 
of  probability,  is  liable  to  have  his  motives  impugned,  and  his 
^Enia  decried,  by  those  who  forget  the  important  applications  of 
its  principles  to  the  great  concerns  of  life,  in  the  lurking  danger 
iriuch  they  may  perceive  in  its  use  in  games  of  hazard.    It  is 
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unfortunate  for  many  of  the  modes  of  increasing  the  comforts  of 
life,  that  their  use  is  compounded  with  their  abuse ;  and  it  is  es- 
pecially so  for  the  science  of  chances,  where  sentiments  which 
have  their  birth  in  religious  feeling,  exert  a  peculiarly  unfavour- 
able influence. 

We  may,  then,  observe,  en  passant^  that  the  prejudice  against 
the  doctrine  of  probabilities  is  equally  unfounded,  and  repugnant 
even  to  the  common  processes  of  reasoning  and  to  the  ordinary 
rules  of  action :  for,  in  fact,  the  greater  part  of  our  knowledge  is 
but  probable,  derived  by  analogy  and  induction ;  and  thus,  though 
it  obtain  full  faith  and  credit  with  the  many,  it  is  received  with 
care,  and  with  a  due  regard  to  opposing  probabilities,  by  the  phi- 
losopher. Our  belief  that  the  sun  will  rise  on  the  morrow,  is  but 
a  probability  founded  upon  the  observance  of  the  regularity  with 
which  it  has  heretofore  risen ;  we  assume  it  as  a  law  deduced 
from  past  experience,  and  apply  it  to  the  conduct  of  the  future: 
and  it  is  evident  that  we  have  no  higher  foundation  for  our  cre- 
dence, than  the  hypothetical  conclusion  that  nature  will  be  uni- 
form in  her  operations.  It  is  easy  to  perceive,  that  our  faith  in 
the  rising  of  the  sun  does  not  depend  upon  its  being  morally  im- 
possible that  it  should  not  rise.  So,  also,  the  statesman,  when  he 
determines  upon  any  measure  of  prospective  effect,  forms  his  re- 
solution upon  the  history  of  the  past,  which  is  nothing  more  than 
a  series  of  probabilities,  and  which  leads  him  to  suppose  that  its 
experience  will  apply  for  the  future.  The  whole  groundwork 
of  his  proceeding,  is  a  reliance  upon  the  testimony  of  others ;  and, 
therefore,  may  possibly  be  false,  though,  from  the  strength  dT 
the  possibility  that  it  is  not,  he  is  induced  to  consider  it  as  cer- 
tain. The  same  rules  are  adopted  by  every  one,  in  the  most  or- 
dinary duties  of  life. 

We  regard  the  doctrine  of  probabilities,  in  one  point  of  view, 
at  least,  as  inculcating  a  great  moral  truth ;  and  as  opening  an 
avenue  for  the  admission  of  light  upon  our  benighted  minds.  It 
serves  to  show  that  we  are  ignorant  of  the  causes  or  laws  of  the 
most  ordinary  events ;  to  put  before  us  a  true  mirror,  wherein 
we  may  see  how  pompously  and  vainly  we  have  arrayed  our- 
selves ;  to  sound  for  us  the  shallowness  of  human  knowledge ;  in 
a  word,  to  lead  us  to  a  more  correct  estimate  of  ourselves.  Take 
the  simple  and  unlettered  man ;  and  the  most  striking  moral  dif- 
ference between  him  and  his  more  intelligent  neighbour,  will  be 
observed  to  consist  in  his  greater  credulity ;  the  degree  of  which 
will  be  found  to  be  the  measure  of  intelligence  in  all  men.  But 
mark  the  operation  of  this  principle.  He  who  believes  readily 
and  firmly,  in  all  cases,  ia^i^s  probable  truths  with  the  same  con- 
fidence that  he  does  certain  truths ;  and  possible,  with  the  same 
faith  that  he  Ao^s  probable ;  and  thus  doing,  he  is  ignorant  of  the 
sources  and  founts  of  knowledge,  as  he  must  also  consequently  be 
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of  its  real  nature.  It  has  become  as  a  thrice  told  tale,  which  is 
wearisome  to  the  ear,  that  advancement  in  human  knowledge 
teaches  us  how  empty  are  its  pretensions ;  and,  we  may  say,  that 
he  who  studies  the  science  of  probabilities  with  attention,  must 
airive  at  this  same  conclusion,  and  terminate  his  meditations  with 
subdued  and  humbled  feelings. 

This  science,  however,  derives  its  importance  from  the  assist- 
anee  which  it  renders  to  the  judgment  in  reducing  all  events  of 
one  description  to  a  certain  number  of  equally  possible  cases ;  by 
means  of  which,  a  balance  may  easily  be  struck,  between  those 
which  are  favourable,  and  those  which  are  not  It  provides  cer- 
tain and  determinate  rules  for  our  aid  in  all  probable  events,  and 
enables  us  to  give  them  the  greatest  degree  of  certitude  to  which 
they  can  be  entitled.  It  does  not  pretend  to  discover  new  facts, 
but  to  prevent  deception  in  our  reasoning,  by  divesting  the  sub- 
ject of  our  inquiry  of  numerous  and  confusing,  but  unimportant 
circumstances.  It  affords  us  a  square  by  which  we  may  quadrate 
our  opinions  with  the  utmost  correctness  of  which  the  event 
may  be  capable. 

Much  of  tlie  opposition  with  which  the  doctrine  of  probabili- 
ties has  had  to  contend,  has  arisen  from  an  obscurity  in  relation 
to  the  meaning  of  the  word  chance.  By  many  it  is  considered 
as  applying  to  events  which  have  no  cause  other  than  a  direct 
interposition  of  the  Deity ;  and,  therefore,  (and  very  justly  were 
this  true)  that  it  is  impious  to  resort  to  any  operation  which  may 
seem  to  depend  upon  this  principle.  It  was,  however,  long  ago, 
observed  by  James  Bernoulli,  in  his  treatise  ^^rs  Conjectanaij 
that  chance  has  reference  only  to  the  state  of  our  knowledge.  We 
refier  an  event  to  this  explanation,  only  when  we  cannot  dis- 
eover  the  law  which  controls  it,  and  not  in  respect  of  its  having 
no  cause.  Thus,  when  a  die  is  thrown,  it  may  fall  six  or  an  ace, 
according  as  the  player  may  have  taken  it  up  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner^  or  have  shaken  it  a  certain  number  ol  times,  or  thrown  it 
out  with  singular  force.  We  are  unable  to  detect  the  laws  which 
govern  these  various  movements,  though  we  cannot  doubt  that 
SBcfa  laws  exist ;  and  we,  therefore,  act  as  if  they  did  not  decide 
die  event  This  inclination  of  the  mind  was  observed  by  a  dis- 
tioguished  writer  of  the  last  age :  <^  though  there  be,"  says  Hume, 
''no  such  thing  as  a  chance  in  the  world,  our  ignorance  of  the 
teal  cause  of  any  event  has  the  same  influence  on  the  understand- 
infeand  begets  a  like  species  of  belief  or  opinion.''^ 

Thoueh  we  are  unable  to  decide  positively  upon  the  happen- 
ing or  failure  of  an  event  which  depends  upon  chance,  we  may, 
at  least,  pve  the  probability  whicli  belongs  to  either  or  both  con- 
tingencies; and,  consequently,  lay  down  positive  rules  for  our 

*  See  hit  higfury  lonteming  Human  Understandings  Section  vi. 
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guidance  in  all  cases,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  which  are  to  be 
classed  as  probable. 

The  chances  possible  to  decide  any  event  beins  supposed  equals 
the  mathematical  probability  may  be  defined  to  be  diat  which  re- 
suits  from  dividing  the  number  of  favourable  chances  by  the 
whole  number  of  chances ;  and  may  be  represented  by  a  proper 
fraction, — unity  being  the  representative  of  certainty,  and  zero 
of  no  chance ;  and  if  we  denote  the  number  of  chances  unfavour- 
able to  an  event  by  y,  and  the  number  of  chances  favourable 

by  X,  we  shall  have  the  simple  expression  ^,  as  the  ex- 
pression of  the  probability ;  and  if  we  further  denote  this  expres- 
sion by  fw,  the  contrary  probability  will  be  represented  by  1 — m/ 
the  sum  of  the  opposing  probabilitjes,  (one  that  an  event  wiU 
happen,  and  the  other  that  it  will  not,)  being  equivalent  to  unity. 
We  may  further  illustrate  this  idea  by  supposing  an  urn  to  con- 
tain a  certain  number  of  balls,  say  twenty-five,  and  that  five  of 
these  are  coloured  red,  and  the  remaining  twenty  white.  The 
probability  of  drawing  out  a  red  ball  will  he  represented  by  Ae 
fraction  -^j^  or  |,  and  the  probability  of  drawing  out  a  white  one 
will  be  represented  by  |^  or  f ;  and  the  sum  of  these  probabili- 
ties by  If  or  I  or  1. 

In  deciding  upon  an  event,  individuals  will  differ  according  to 
the  different  data  upon  which  they  form  their  opinions ;  some 
having  more,  and  some  less,  they  will  of  course  arrive  at  dif- 
ferent conclusions.  The  same  fact  related  to  many  individuals, 
will  obtain  different  degrees  of  belief,  according  to  the  extent  of 
their  knowledge  in  regard  to  it ;  and  it  is  on  account  of  this  cir^ 
cumstance  that  we  see  such  marked  differences  in  the  effects  of  a 
fact  related  to  a  large  audience.  If  the  speakei^  be  deemed  a  man 
of  truth  and  veracity,  he  will  gain  credit  with  all  those  who  have 
no  other  means  of  information ;  but  if  any  of  his  auditors  are 
aware  that  the  facts  which  he  may  relate  are  denied  by  others  of 
equal  respectability,  they  will  doubt :  and  if  any  know  their  fal- 
sity from  personal  knowledge,  they  will  reject  them  entirely. 
So,  if  we  suppose  an  urn  to  contain  a  white,  and  two  red  ballSy 
and  that  A  draws  one  out ;  if  he  tells  B  that  he  has  drawn  out 
the  white  ball,  without  showing  it  to  him,  and  if  B  believe  him, 
the  probability  will  be  J  ;  now,  if  the  contrary  be  asserted  by  C, 
who  has  an  opportunity  to  see  it,  and  who  possesses  equal  credi- 
bility with  A,  B  must  reject  both  their  declarations,  and  the  pro- 
bability of  its  being  the  white  ball  will  be  § ;  lastly,  if  B  sees  the 
balls  remaining  in  the  urn,  the  probability  becomes  1  or  0  ac* 
cording  as  they  are  both  red,  or  one  white,  and  one  red.  In  each 
of  these  cases,  B  will  form  his  judgment  upon  different  data  from 
those  which  he  has  in  the  other  two.    We  see  from  this,  how 
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Tuious  are  the  grounds  of  opinion,  as  well  as  how  diverse  may 
be  the  evidence  among  a  number  of  individuals,  even  upon  the 
most  trifling  points;  << Quelle  indulgence"  is  the  language  of 
L^dace  <<ne  devons-nous  done  pas  avoir  pour  les  opinions  dif- 
ffirentes  des  n5tres ;  puisque  cette  difference  ne  d6pend  souvent 
que  des  points  de  vue  divers  oi^  les  circonstances  nous  ont  plac6s. 
BeUirons  ceux  que  nous  ne  jugeons  pas  suffisamment  instruits ; 
mm  auparavant,  examinons  sevferement  nos  propres  opinions, 
et  pesons  avec  impartiality  leurs  probabilitds  respectives."* 

Two  expressions  have  been  introduced  into  the  science  of  pro- 
babilities, which  have  grown  into  considerable  importance  from 
the  diseossions  which  have  engaged  mathematicians  in  regard  to 
questions  referrible  to  them ;  these  are  the  mathematical  and 
moral  expectations  of  the  French  writers.    The  former  may  be 

almined  by  supposing  that  two  players  agree  to  divide  the 
Jts  before  the  event  upon  which  Uiey  depend  is  decided  ;t 
eaeh  will  accordingly  have  a  hope  or  expectation  proportioned  to 
his  probability  of  gaining  multiplied  into  the  amount  deposited ; 
this  is  his  mathematical  expectation.  The  absolute  value,  how- 
evefy  of  a  sum  of  money,  does  not  give  the  precise  measure  of  its 
worth ;  this  depends  in  a  great  degree  upon  the  fortune,  the  wants 
and  necessities,  or  the  possessions  of  an  individual.  Five  dollars 
to  one  who  possesses  an  hundred  thousand,  are  not  of  so  much 
real  yalae,  as  they  are  to  one  who  possesses  no  capital,  and  de- 
pends for  subsistence  upon  his  daily  labour.  This  value,  which 
may  be  called  the  relative  value  of  a  sum  of  money  as  applied  to 
inmviduals,  is,  when  the  sum  is  infinitely  small,  equal  to  the  ab- 
aolate  value  divided  by  the  whole  worth  of  the  money  to  the 
aoppoaed  individual.  From  this  principle,  we  have  the  following 
rale : — ^in  denoting  by  unity  the  part  of  the  fortune  of  an  indivi- 
dual, which  is  independent  of  his  expectations ;  if  we  determine 
the  different  values  which  this  fortune  can  receive  by  reason  of 
snch  expectations,  and  their  probabilities ;  the  product  of  these 
falues  raised  respectively  to  tlie  powers  indicated  by  such  pro* 
habUities,  mil  be  ihe  physical  fortune  which  would  procure  to 
the  individual  the  same  moral  advantage  which  he  would  receive 
firom  the  part  of  his  fortune  taken  for  unity,  and  from  his  expec- 
tations; in  subtracting  then  unity  from  this  product,  the  differ* 
enea  will  be  the  increase  of  the  physical  fortune  due  to  the  ex- 
pectations : — ^this  increase  M .  La  Place:^  calls  the  moral  expec- 
tation, {espSrance  morale). 

The  principle  involved  in  this  idea,  first  attracted  the  notice 
of  mathematicians  in  the  celebrated  Petersburg  problem,  pro- 

*  Tft^Bfic  Amfytique  de»  ProhainUUt,  Introduction. 

fThb  b  one  ot  the  questions  which  were  proposed  by  the  ChcTalier  de  If er6 
torsicaL 
tThteie  Analjt  &c 
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posed  by  Nicholas  Bernoulli,  the  nephew  of  John,  to  Monmort, 
who  has  given  it  in  his  Analyst  des  Jeux  dt  Hasard,  *  It  was 
revived  by  Daniel  Bernoulli,  in  the  Petersburg  transactions,  from 
which  circumstance  it  receives  its  name.  It  is  thus — A  and  B 
play  a  game  of  long  odds,  (termed  by  the  French,  croix  ou  pile;) 
A,  tossing  up  a  piece  of  money,  engages  to  give  to  B  one  dollar, 
if  it  fall  head  the  first  time ;  two  dollars,  if  it  fall  head  the  second 
time,  and  not  the  first ;  four  dollars,  if  it  fall  head  the  third  time, 
and  neither  the  first  nor  the  second,  and  so  on,  doubling  the 
amount  at  each  toss ;  the  amount  to  be  paid  by  B,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  game,  is  required.  Now,  the  mathematical 
expectation  would  teach  us,  that  the  sum  at  first  given  by  B,  to 
entitle  him  to  this  chance,  should  be  equal  to  the  number  of 
tosses ;  so  that  if  they  be  infinite,  this  sum  should  be  infinite.  Bat 
there  is  no  sensible  man  who  would  engage  in  so  ruinous  a  game. 
This  is  the  paradox  which  has  so  much  exercised  the  acumen  of 
writers  upon  this  science,  among  whom  we  recognise  some  of 
the  brightest  names  in  the  history  of  the  mathematical  sciences. 
The  consideration  before  mentioned,  will  assist  us  to  an  explana- 
tion ; — that  circumstance  of  fortune  may  forbid  B  from  engaging 
in  the  game ;  he  may  not  have  <Hhe  opportunity  of  repeating  the 
venture  often  enough  to  repair  the  loss  which  may  accrue  to  him 
in  a  single  trial,  and  the  sum  ventured  may  be  so  ffreat  that  its 
loss  would  occasion  him  an  inconvenience  not  at  all  counterba- 
lanced by  the  advantanges  which  he  could  derive  from  his  con- 
tingent gain.''  We  should,  therefore,  distinguish  between  the 
relative  and  the  absolute  values  in  the  expectation,  t 

We  find  a  like  precision  of  definition  attempted  by  some  writ- 
ers, in  regard  to  the  phrase  moral  certainty;  which,  in  common 
speech,  signifies  nothing  other  than  the  strongest  possible  pro- 
bability in  regard  to  the  failure  or  fulfilment  of  an  event  Thus 
Bufibn  regarded  the  fraction  ^ ^^ ^^^^^  as  indicating  the  least  proba- 
bility, and  the  fraction  -rVrmr  ^^  indicating  the  greatest,  or  tno- 
ral  certainty;  accordindy  the  first  might  be,  tor  the  purposes 
of  calculation,  considered  as  zero,  and  the  latter  as  unity.  There 
seems,  however,  to  be  no  good  reason  for  fixing  the  numerical 
value  at  this  arbitrary  fraction,  rather  than  at  many  others,  espe- 
cially as  it  must  vary  under  different  circumstances. 

It  is  not  merely  to  games  of  chance  that  we  are  to  look  for  the 

•  Problem  V. 

t  We  subjoin  the  analytical  expression  of  this  problem,  for  the  notice  of  the 
mathematical  reader.    The  probabilities  of  B  are — 

"2*   "i*  J ~  of  gaining  $  1,  2,  4    .  .  .  .2**^ 

as  the  money  falls  head,  the  1st,  2dt  3d  .  .  .  .  nth  time.   The  mathematical 
expectation  will,  thus,  be-» 

ixl  +  ix2+   l.x4....+  lx  2**"*  -=  y 
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application  of  the  principles  of  probability ;  but  to  the  most  inter- 
esting and  important  branches  of  human  inquiry.  A  moment's 
reflection  will  satisfy  us  as  to  the  numerous  and  highly  important 
uses  to  which  they  may  be  directed ;  questions  in  morals,  physics, 
ind  politics ;  in  fact,  in  every  science  but  the  pure  mathematics, 
are  solved  by  them  with  more  or  less  precision ;  all  of  our  reason- 
ing upon  contingencies,  which  constitute  the  greater  part  of  the 
sciences,  involve  in  them  these  principles.  He,  then,  egregiously 
errs,  who  considers  the  doctrine  of  probabilities  as  but  a  curious 
study,  which  may  beguile  a  leisure  hour,  or  drive  away  the  demon 
of  ennui,  or  at  best  put  him  on  his  guard  against  tlie  practices  of 
the  artful  gamester.  Indeed,  for  such  purposes  alone  it  might 
justly  be  deprecated  by  every  friend  of  virtue  and  correct  public 
morals,  as  a  source  of  iniquity  and  crime,  holding  out  temptations 
to  the  weak,  and  ministering  to  the  vile  passions  of  the  depraved. 
But,  Its  intimate  connexion  with  all  human  knowledge ;  its  beau- 
tifiil  applications  to  philosophical  and  moral  subjects ;  its  astonish- 
ing aid  to  the  judgment,  leaving  little  to  doubt  and  arbitrary 
choice;  withal,  the  discipline  which  it  exerts  over  the  mind, 
should  entitle  it  to  our  highest  consideration.  It  is,  however,  to  be 
understood,  in  order  to  be  appreciated.  It  may  be  considered  as 
^et  in  its  infant  state,  though  in  regard  to  the  purposes  for  which 
it  has  been  used,  it  has  evinced  the  might  of  an  infant  Hercules. 
We  shall  briefly  advert  to  some  of  its  most  striking  applications, 
before  we  proceed  to  the  one  in  particular  which  is  pointed  at  in 
the  three  latter  publications  at  the  head  of  this  article ;  embracing 
with  pleasure  and  alacrity  the  opportunity  of  directing  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers  to  a  science  so  much  neglected,  and,  among 
ourselves,  at  least,  so  little  understood. 

There  are  so  many  sources  of  error  in  the  investigation  of  na- 
tural phenomena,  so  many  circumstances  which  exert  an  influ- 
enee  upon  them,  that  it  becomes  desirable  and  necessary,  in 
a|q>l]ring  the  calculus  of  probabilities,  to  obtain  laws  and  for- 
mulae which  are  independent  of  them.  This  has  been  accom- 
plished ;  and  it  may  now  be  deemed  as  among  the  first  applications 
of  the  science,  that  it  refers  with  exactness  to  questions  in  natural 
philosophy ;  and  in  astronomy,  especially,  where  it  has  been  used 
with  such  distinguished  success  by  Laplace.  Of  this,  one  example 
will  sufBce :  practical  astronomers  had  discovered  certain  irregu- 
larities of  Jupiter  and  Saturn ;  and  one,  noticed  by  Dr.  Halley, 
seemed  to  denote  a  retardation  in  the  motion  of  Saturn,  and  an 
acceleration  in  that  of  Jupiter ;  so  that  the  year  of  the  former 
was  increasing,  and  that  of  the  latter  decreasing.  No  light,  how- 
ever, was  thrown  upon  this  circumstance,  until  Euler  submitted 
to  analysis  the  changes  which  their  mutual  action  would  produce 
upon  their  motions.  The  same  was  done  by  Lagrange ;  but  these 
two  mathematicians  differed  so  widely  in  their  results,  that  La- 
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place  undertook  again  the  investigation  of  the  problem.  He  found 
that  this  change  was,  anomalous  as  it  seemed  to  be,  a  just  conse- 
quence of  the  law  of  gravitation  and  of  the  peculiar  relation 
which  the  two  planets  had  to  each  other ;  having  been  led  by  the 
consideration  of  several  observations  to  consider  the  inequality' 
probable.  Thus,  in  considering  the  mean  motions  of  Jupiter  and 
Saturn,  it  was  seen  that  twice  that  of  the  former  was  equal  to 
five  times  that  of  the  latter ;  and  as  these  periods  are  comment 
surable,  it  is  obvious  that  the  same  relative  position  will  happen 
every  ten  years,  which  must  have  an  observable  effect  This 
was  but  one  of  the  probabilities  which  occurred  to  Laplace,  and 
assisted  him  in  determining  the  true  nature  and  cause  of  the  in- 
equality.* In  like  manner,  he  discovered  the  cause  of  the  secular 
equation  of  the  moon,  and  the  singular  law  of  the  mean  motions 
of  the  first  three  satellites  of  Jupiter :  that  the  mean  longitude  of 
the  first,  multiplied  into  twice  the  mean  longitude  of  tne  third, 
is  equal  to  three  times  the  mean  longitude  of  the  second,  increased 
by  an  arbitrary  constant  The  science  of  probabilities  is  no  le«i 
applicable  to  geodesic  operations ;  to  atmospheric  phenomena  and 
questions  in  meteorology ;  and  even  to  the  treatment  of  diseases, 
inoculation,  &c. 

Condorcet  was  the  first,  we  believe,  to  apply  analysis  to  the 
probability  of  testimony;  to  the  judgment  of  tribunals;  and  to 
the  choice  of  voters.  It  is  evident,  that  the  veracity  of  a  witness^ 
the  competency  and  integrity  of  judges,  the  harmony  of  interests, 
and  freedom  from  passion,  of  a  numerous  body  of  men,  are  not 
to  be  calculated  upon  with  certainty ;  but  on  the  contrary,  that 
a  thousand  complicated  circumstances  will  enter,  and  render  it 
impossible  to  decide.  Wq  can,  however,  make  approximations, 
which  will  assist  us  much  more  than  specious  argument,  by  re- 
solving questions  analogous  to  those  proposed,  and  by  considei^ 
ing  the  more  important  circumstances  which  are  likely  to  inter- 
vene. 

Though  liable  to  be  influenced  by  many  and  various  accident- 
al circumstances,  our  actions  are  nevertheless  the  result  of  the 
natural  laws  of  our  constitution ;  and  so  Cor  as  these  are  ascertain- 
ed, the  science  of  probabilities  can  be  applied  to  them  with  as 
much  certainty  as  to  other  phenomena  in  nature.  It  is  true,  that 
it  refers  to  probable  results ;  yet  it  is  in  itself  as  sure  a  branch 
of  knowledge  and  reasoning  as  any  that  may  be  named,  inasmudi 
as  it  only  proceeds  upon  data  which  are  well  founded.  So  that 
morals,  as  well  as  physics,  in  so  far  as  the  one  and  the  other  aro 
based  upon  well  ascertained  facts,  receive  with  the  greatest  ap- 
titude the  applications  of  this  science.    Our  reasonings  too,  in 

*  The  whole  period  occupied  by  this  change  is  a  little  more  than  nine  centu* 
ries  { it  then  reaches  its  maximuro,  and  begins  to  return.  These  planets  are  not 
subject  to  any  permanent  variation. 
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rmrd  to  questions  of  this  kind,  naturally  assume  the  form  of 
cdculation ;  and  by  weighing  opposing  arguments,  and  striking 
a  balance  between  them,  we  only  decide  on  which  side  the  great- 
er probability  exists.  This  method  was  distinctly  laid  down  by 
Franklin,  who  gave  to  it  the  name  of  Moral  •Algebra.  In  a  letter 
to  Priestley,  after  referring  to  the  cases  that  occur  in  which  it  is 
difficult  to  form  an  opinion,  he  continues : 

*To  fgti  over  this,  my  way  is,  to  divide  a  half  sheet  of  paper  by  a  line,  into 
tw«  columns,  writing  over  the  one  pro,  and  over  the  other  eon :  then  during  three 
or  four  days'  conuderation,  I  put  down  under  the  different  heads,  short  hints  of 
the  different  motives  that  at  different  times  occur  to  me  for  or  against  the  mea- 
me.  When  I  estimate  their  respective  weights,  and  when  I  find  two  (one  on 
each  side)  that  seem  equal,  I  strike  them  both  out.  If  I  judge  some  two  rea- 
sons eon,  equal  to  some  three  reasons  pro^  I  strike  out  the  five ;  and  thus  proceed- 
ing, I  find  at  length  where  the  balance  lies ;  and  if  after  a  day  or  two  of  further 
oomideration,  nothing  new  that  is  of  importance  occurs  on  either  side,  I  come 
to  a  determination  accordingly.  And  though  the  weight  of  reasons  cannot  be 
taken  with  the  precision  of  algebraic  quantities ;  yet,  when  each  is  thus  consid- 
ered separately  and  comparatively,  and  the  whole  lies  before  me,  I  think  I  can 
ja^ge  better,  and  am  less  liable  to  make  a  rash  step :  and  in  fact  I  have  found 
great  advantage  in  this  kind  of  equation,  in  what  may  be  called  moral  ovprw' 
iaUiat  a^bra.*** 

This  practical  method  of  our  philosopher,  is  no  more  than  what 
every  logical  mind  performs  for  itself;  and  may  be  considered  as 
constituting  the  substratum  of  the  calculus  of  probabilities. 

In  regard  to  the  decision  of  a  jury,  consisting,  say,  of  twelve 
indiyiduals,  when  it  is  rendered  by  the  least  majority  of  which 
that  number  will  admit,  that  is  of  seven  against  Ave,  it  is  evident 
that  the  probability  that  it  is  a  correct  one,  is  very  small :  it  is 
therefore  a  very  wise  regulation  in  our  law,  that  demands  an 
unanimity  among  the  jurors,  and  one  which  is  dictated  no  less 
in  a  epirit  of  justice  than  of  humanity,  when  we  consider  the 
imperfections  of  human  nature.  But  even  here,  the  probability 
of  each  juror's  giving  a  correct  decision,  is  not  the  same  of  those 
upon  the  same  jury.  Much  will  depend  upon  their  character, 
and  upon  the  nature  of  the  subject  matter  upon  which  they  are 
to  pass.  Thus  it  is,  that  unless  there  exists  a  probability  of  each 
jmtyr's  giving  separately  a  correct  decision,  an  unanimous  deci- 
sion amounts  to  little  if  any  thing  more  than  a  simple  majority. 

A  very  useful  application  of  probabilities  has  been  made  to  the 
labjects  of  mortality,  and  of  annuities  and  reversionary  payments. 
Of  late  years,  especially,  these  have  engaged  a  large  share  of  the 
pablic  attention ;  and  we  shall  accordingly  devote  the  remainder 
of  this  article  to  a  review  of  them  in  connexion  with  the  works 
before  us. 


The  volume  of  Mr.  Babbage,  is  the  first  in  the  order  of  time. 

*  Letter  to  Dr.  Priestley,  dated  Lond.  Scptr.  19,  1772,    Franklin's  Works. 
YoL  Ti.  p.  73. 
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It  affords  us  a  comparative  view  of  the  London  assurance  compa- 
nies ;  though  the  facts  and  principles  which  he  produces  and  de- 
velopSy  are  as  applicable  here  as  there ;  a  remark  which  applies 
with  equal  justice  to  the  sketch  given  by  his  predecessor,  Mr. 
Baily,  in  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  his  "  Doctrine  of  Life  Annui- 
ties and  Assurances.^'  In  reference  to  the  motives  and  object  of 
his  publication,  Mr.  Babbage  observes : — 

"  Having  been  induced,  from  several  circumstances,  to  bestow  some  attentkm 
on  the  subject  of  assurances  on  lives,  I  could  not  help  observing  how  very  im- 
perfectly the  merits  of  the  numerous  and  complicated  institutions  for  this  pur- 
pose, were  understood  even  by.persons  otherwise  well  informed ;  to  this  circum- 
stance may  be  attributed  the  publication  of  a  work  which  has  few  claims  either 
to  novelty  or  originality.'*    Preface^  p.  viii. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  venial  errors,  the  writer  has  ex- 
ecuted his  task  with  that  ability  which  was  to  be  expected  from 
his  acknowledged  skill  in  the  mathematical  sciences ;  though  its 
delicate  nature,  and  the  fearlessness  with  which  he  has  discharged 
himself  of  it,  has  provoked  the  hostility  of  those  interested  in  the 
abuses  which  he  has  exposed. 

Mr.  John  Finlaison's  Report  was  prepared  in  obedience  to  a 
requisition  of  the  lords  commissioners  of  the  treasury;  and  presents 
a  statement  of  the  facts  and  conclusions  deduced  from  the  obser- 
vations on  the  mortality  of  the  nominees  in  the  Tontines,  and 
sets  of  life  annuities,  from  time  to  time,  instituted  and  granted 
by  the  British  government ;  artifices,  we  may  remark  hy  the 
way,  much  more  commendable  than  the  demoralizing  system  of 
lotteries,  which  that  government  has  set  the  example  of  forever 
abolishing.  Many  valuable  tables  are  appended  to  this  report; 
and  if  drawn  up  with  the  care  and  fidelity  with  which  he  assures 
us  they  were,  they  must  constitute  the  most  important  that  have 
yet  been  submitted  to  the  public  eye  ;  purporting,  as  they  do,  to 
have  been  framed  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  and  to  show  the 
name  of  each  person  alive  on  a  given  day,  his  age,  the  subsequent 
enrolments,  the  date  of  death,  and,  (if  absent  and  not  dead)  the 
date  of  desertion,  and  finally,  the  persons  who  survive.  From 
tables  thus  formed,  it  is  obvious,  that  the  probability  of  life  can 
be  ascertained  with  the  greatest  precision,  in  regard  to  that  class 
who  avail  themselves  of  these  schemes. 

The  other  report  recommends  a  singular,  and  to  us  a  very  vi- 
sionary project,  of  providing  a  means  by  which  the  poor  may  lay 
up  a  support  against  old  age  and  infirmity.  It  is  proposed  that  the 
depositors  in  a  savings  bank,  should  be  allowed  to  transfer  from 
time  to  time  their  deposits  from  that  account,  to  an  annuity  ac- 
count ;  for  which  they  should  receive  annuities  on  their  lives, 
from  the  commissioners  of  the  national  debt 

The  probabilities  of  life,  which  are  the  foundation  of  the  cal- 
culations of  annuities  and  assurances,  are  deduced  from  tables  of 
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1,  commonly  called  tables  of  mortality^  which  are 
formed  from  registers  of  the  birth  and  decease  of  a  large  number 
of  individuals.  These  registers  should  show  the  number  that  die 
in  each  year,  and  the  number  that  survive  at  its  close ;  and  for 
the  first  years  of  existence,  the  respective  numbers  during,  and 
at  the  termination  of  each  half  year,  on  account  of  the  great  mor- 
tality among  infants.  The  mean  duration  or  probability  of  life, 
at  birth,  may  then  be  readily  ascertained  by  dividing  the  gross 
anm  of  the  years  of  the  life  of  all,  by  the  number  of  individuals ; 
and  in  the  same  manner,  may  be  determined  the  probability, 
after  having  reached  a  certain  age,  by  taking  the  observations 
from  that  age,  and  proceeding  as  before.  So  also  the  probability 
of  reaching  a  certain  age,  is  found  to  be  the  same  with  the  rela- 
lion  which  exists  between  the  individuals  who  attain  the  two 

In  applying  these  principles  to  the  practical  construction  of  ta- 
Uea,  we  should  be  careful  to  note  several  circumstances  which  ma- 
teriall  V  affect  their  applicability  to  common  use.  The  place  of  ob- 
aervation  may  be  marked  for  its  healthy  situation,  its  general 
iaiubrity,  and  the  fertility  of  its  soil  and  ease  of  subsistence,  or 
fixr  their  opposites.  The  persons  observed,  may  be  generally  en- 
giged  in  agricultural,  commercial,  or  manufacturing  pursuits, 
may  follow  avocations  that  are  peculiarly  favourable  or  unfavour- 
aUe  to  the  prolongation  of  life.  Another  very  important  circum- 
•laneey  is  the  generality  of  the  practice  of  inoculation,  which  has 
been  shown  by  M.  Duvillard,  in  his  •Analyse  de  P influence  de 
la  petite  vtrole  eur  la  mortaliUy  to  have  added  at  least  three 
years  to  the  mean  duration  of  life.  It  has,  we  know,  become 
qoite  common  of  late,  to  question  the  truth  of  this  fact,  by  many 
who  seem  unwilling  to  admit  the  improvements  in  medical  treat* 
nenty  and  who  assert  that  the  predisposition  to  this  disease,  is 
only  diverted  to  other  maladies  as  fatal  and  universal.  We  con- 
mdit  it,  however,  too  well  established  to  be  controverted  by  other 
than  numerous  and  well  conducted  observations,  which  has  not 
not  yet  been  done. 

We  have  as  yet  supposed  that  the  population  was  stationary. 
This,  however,  is  seldom  actually  the  case  in  thickly  settled 
places,  where  there  is  a  continual  influx  of  new  settlers,  and  where 
theee  tables  are  applied  to  use.  To  remedy  this  difficulty.  Dr. 
FHee  lays  down  a  rule ;  the  application  of  which,  however,  is 
aeeompanied  with  some  additional  labour  in  practice,  in  conse* 
mence  of  the  introduction  of  a  new  datum.  It  is  simply  this — 
mnn  the  sum  of  all  that  die  annually,  after  a  given  age,  subtract 
Ae  number  of  annual  settlers  after  that  age ;  and  the  remainder 
will  be  the  number  of  the  living  at  the  given  age.*    It  becomes 

*  ObiemtioiiB  on  Keversionary  Payments  &c.    Vol.  U.  p.  84. 
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necessary  further,  where  the  population  is  either  increasing  or 
decreasing,  that  the  number  of  the  living,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
annual  deaths  at  each  age,  should  be  known,  the  same  as  in  other 
cases.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  rate  of  mortality  in  the  case  now 
named,  the  number  of  persons  residing  in  the  given  district,  with 
the  age  of  each,  should  be  taken,  and  an  annual  register  should 
be  kept  of  the  deaths  in  each  year  of  their  age,  for  a  certain  term, 
say  of  ten  years,  one  half  of  which  might  succeed,  and  the  othear 
precede  the  time  of  the  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants :  now,  if 
the  number  of  inhabitants  of  every  age  varies  by  equal  incre* 
ments  or  decrements,  during  this  term,  the  mean  of  the  annual 
deaths  in  every  year  of  age,  will  be  the  same  as  if  the  population 
had  been  stationary  at  the  number  when  the  enumeration  was 
made. 

The  tables  which  have  heretofore  been  used,  have  generally 
been  formed  from  observations  upon  an  indiscriminate  popula- 
tion :  but,  as  we  shall  show,  they  are  exceedingly  imperfect  for 
the  purposes  for  which  they  have  been  appliea ;  and  should  be 
discarded  for  others  which  may  be,  and  have  been  formed  from 
observations  upon  tliat  class  of  persons,  by  whom  the  various  es* 
tablishments  for  making  assurances,  and  granting  annuities,  have 
been  simplified.  The  first  table  was  formed  by  Dr.  Halley,  and 
published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  1693,  from  the 
bills  of  mortality  of  Breslaw,  in  the  dutchy  of  Silesia,  from  1687 
to  1691  inclusive;  the  population  of  which  town,  he  considered 
as  stationary,  and  the  births  and  deaths  as  being  very  nearly 
equal.  Mr.  Simpson,  who  published  his  Doctrine  of  Annuities 
and  Reversions  in  1742,  adopted  Mr.  Smart's  tables  of  the  mor- 
tality of  London,  as  the  basis  of  his  rules.  But  the  earliest  com- 
plete set  of  tables  constructed  upon  the  principles  of  examinations 
of  mortuary  registers,  were  those  given  by  Dr.  Price  in  his  Ob» 
servations  on  Reversionary  Payments,  and  well  known  as  the 
Northampton  tables.  These  are  more  to  be  valued  for  the  aid 
which  they  have  rendered  to  the  doctrine  of  annuities  and  life 
assurances,  than  for  their  correctness  as  to  the  mortality  of  man^r 
kind.  Subsequent  experience  has  proved  them  to  give  the  ex- 
pectation of  life  much  too  low.  In  addition  to  these,  Dr.  Price 
also  gave  others,  drawn  up  from  registers  kept  at  Norwich,  Holy 
Cross,  Chester,  and  other  places  in  England;  from  the  tables 
given  by  M.  Lussmilch  of  the  rate  of  mortality  at  Berlin  and 
other  cities  in  Grermany ;  and  from  seven  difierent  enumerations 
of  the  whole  population  of  Sweden,  begun  in  1757,  and  continued 
at  intervals  of  three  years.  His  indefatigable  labours  in  this  branch 
of  science,  certainly  deserve  the  highest  thanks ;  the  imperfecr 
tion,  however,  of  all  these  tables,  is  undoubted. 

The  high  rate  of  mortality  in  regard  to  assurers  which  is  as- 
sumed in  the  Northampton  tables,  is  so  well  established^  that  we 
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must  confesfl  ourselves  not  a  little  surprised  that  their  use  should 
be  persisted  in,  even  in  this  country,  where  we  have  every  rea- 
son to  believe  the  probability  of  life  is  fully  as  favourable,  if  not 
more  so,  than  in  England ;  at  least  north  of  the  Potomac.  It  is 
abundantly  coniirmed  in  Mr.  Morgan\s  "  View  of  the  Rise  and 
Progress  of  the  B^quitable  Society ;"  though  he  himself  is  a  great 
stickler  for  these  tables,  which  were  introduced,  and  have  grown 
into  their  extensive  use,  by  his  exertions.  This  society  was  es- 
tablished in  London  by  royal  charter  in  1762,  for  the  purpose  of 
matual  assurance  on  lives.  The  tables  of  Dr.  Price,  deduced 
from  the  Northampton  observations,  were  adopted  in  1781.  The 
premiums  were  computed  at  three  per  cent ;  and  an  addition  of 
fifteen  per  cent,  was  made,  in  order  to  prevent  a  too  sudden  re- 
duction in  the  annual  income  of  the  society,  in  consequence  of 
the  adoption  of  the  new  tables  in  place  of  those  of  Mr.  Simpson. 
In  the  year  1800,  the  society  possessed  a  capital  of  about  one 
million  sterling,  and  a  surplus  exceeding  £  484,000 :  and  at  this 
time  it  ordered  <<  that  a  careful  investigation  of  the  value  of  each 
policy  of  assurance  be  repeated  once  in  ten  years,"  and  <Uhat 
the  additions  to  be  made  to  the  claims  do  not,  in  any  instance, 
exceed  in  present  value  two-thirds  of  the  clear  surplus  stock  of 
the  society."  Under  these  regulations,  the  society  possessed,  at 
the  decennial  investigation  in  1809,  a  surplus  of  £1,615,940, 
with  a  capital  of  nearly  three  millions;  at  the  investigation  in 
1819,  although  the  former  surplus  had  been  reduced  to  one-third 
of  ita  amount,  it  had  increased  to  £  3,200,000,  with  a  capital  of 
above  six  millions;  of  this  surplus  two-thirds  were  again  distri- 
buted among  the  assurers;  of  the  result  of  the  investigation  of 
1829  we  are  not  informed,  diough  the  capital  is  statecl  by  one 
of  our  contemporaries*  to  have  amounted  to  about  twelve  mil- 
lions; and  following  the  law  of  the  accumulation  of  the  surplus 
Cdt  the  two  preceding  investigations,  the  surplus  must  have  been 
between  six  and  seven  millions  sterling. 

These  inordinate  gains  cannot  be  accounted  for,  satisfactorily 
to  us,  in  any  other  way  than  by  supposing  the  tables  of  mortality 
oaed  by  the  society,  to  fix  the  probability  of  life,  much  too  low. 
We  are  not,  however,  left  to  these  data  alone.  Mr.  Finlaison, 
IB  speaking  of  the  abuses  to  which  the  annuity  system  might  be 
thought  liaole,  observes,  in  support  of  the  high  rate  of  mortality 
in  the  Northampton  tables,  ^<  that  about  twenty  years  ago,  asscr- 
tiona  that  such  things  were  practised,  so  far  prevailed,  that  par- 
Uament  appointed  a  select  committee  to  inquire  into  the  Irish 
tontines^  the  nominees  of  which  were  dissatisfied  at  their  own 
snreasonable  longevity,  because  they  would  not  die  off  so  fast  as 
Dr.  Price  predicted.    But  I  think  the  committee  reported  that 

•  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  oS, 
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Dr.  Price  (not  those  who  managed  the  tontines)  was  materially 
wrong,  ^nd  of  this  facty  there  is  abundant  evidence  in  the 
subsequent  observations.^*  To  these  observations  we  shall  pre- 
sently refer. 

Such  are  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  actual  results ;  but  there  is 
another  class,  which  would  have  led  us  to  anticipate  them  iden- 
tically. The  Northampton  tables  were  formed  from  indiscrimi- 
nate observations  upon  the  whole  population  of  that  town ;  those 
who  resort  to  annuity  offices  are  quite  a  distinct  class  of  persons, 
and  have  much  higher  probabilities  of  life.  An  annuitant,  when 
he  purchases,  is  in  good  health,  as  no  one  would  feel  disposed  to 
pay  the  sum  for  an  annuity  which  the  tables  indicate,  when  he 
is  labouring  under  disease,  and  is  not  likely  to  enjoy  the  worth 
of  his  money.  Besides,  those  who  purchase  annuities  are  neither 
from  among  the  very  rich,  nor  the  very  poor,  but  from  that  con- 
dition of  life  in  which  they  are  preserved  from  the  luxury  and 
idleness  of  the  one  extreme,  as  from  the  destitution  of  the  other ; 
or  at  least,  they  are  preserved  by  their  annuities  from  that  wretch- 
edness which  induces  disease,  and  increases  mortality.  The 
causes  conducive  to  the  same  result  are  not  less  observable  in 
the  cases  of  assurances.  The  nominees  are  always  warranted  to 
be  in  good  health ;  and,  for  additional  security,  the  declaration 
of  this  fact  by  the  party,  has,  in  all  the  offices,  to  be  corroborated 
by  that  of  a  physician,  and  in  many  also,  by  that  of  a  friend  ac- 
quainted with  his  mode  and  habits  of  life.  The  most  important 
circumstance,  however,  is,  that  assurances  are  seldom  effected 
upon  lives  under  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  thus  the  diseases  inci- 
dental to  childhood  are  avoided.  In  addition  to  these,  those  who 
have  not  had  the  small  pox,  or  have  not  been  vaccinated,  are  ex- 
cluded. It  is  then  very  clear,  that  many  circumstances  combine 
to  render  the  rate  of  mortality  among  assurers  and  annuitants 
much  lower  than  that  indicated  in  the  Northampton  tables ;  and 
the  same  reasoning  applies  with  equal  force  to  all  tables  formed 
from  observations  upon  an  indiscriminate  population. 

The  best  tables  of  this  description  are  those  formed  by  Mr. 
Milne,  actuary  of  the  Sun  Life  Assurance  Society  of  London ; 
from  observations  made  from  1779  to  1787,  upon  a  population 
of  about  eight  thousand  persons,  by  Dr.  Heysham,  at  Carlisle, 
the  <^  air  of  which  place  is  pure  and  dry,  the  soil  chiefly  sand  and 
clay.  No  marshes  or  stagnant  waters  corrupt  the  atmosphere ; 
its  neighbourhood  to  a  branch  of  the  sea,  and  its  due  distance  from 
the  mountains  on  all  sides,  render  the  air  temperate  and  mode- 
rate.''*  Though  these  observations  were  so  limited  both  as  to 
time  and  number  of  people,  they  will  be  found  to  aeree  very 
nearly  with  the  tables  of  the  Equitable  Experience,  which  it  is 

*  Abridgment  of  Dr.  Heysbam's  Ohwrt^^om^MUntt  Appendix. 
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strongly  proposed  to  adopt  in  preference  to  all  others.  They 
possess  one  merit  which  no  other  tables  have  had,  that  of  being 
derived  from  ^ifluetuating  population ;  which  was  caused  by  the 
establishment  of  manufactories,  and  by  the  government  levies. 
Their  correctness,  however,  for  the  purposes  of  annuities  and  re- 
yersionSy  it  is  evident,  is  wholly  accidental,  inasmuch  as  the  po- 
palatioQ  from  which  they  were  constructed  was  a  promiscuous 
one.  The  healthy  situation  of  Carlisle,  no  doubt  rendered  the 
mortality  there  much  less  than  it  would  have  been  in  places  less 
fortunate  in  this  respect ;  while  the  very  agreement  between  the 
indiscriminate  observations  at  Carlisle,  and  those  upon  the  select- 
ed lives  of  the  Equitable,  is  a  convincing  proof  that  there  was 
something  peculiar  in  the  former. 

We  are  Uius  led  to  the  second  and  more  correct  method,  ac- 
cording to  which  tables  of  mortality  for  the  use  of  companies 
granting  annuities  and  making  assurances  on  lives  may  be  formed, 
namely,  from  the  deaths  occurring  among  a  large  number  of  per- 
sons composing  the  class  whose  rate  of  mortality  we  wish  to  dis- 
cover: the  materials  for  such  tables  exist  in  the  records  of  the 
tontines  of  the  government  annuities,  and  of  the  various  assurance 
societies  which  have  been  established  for  any  considerable  length 
of  time.  We  would,  however,  not  be  misunderstood.  The  tames 
of  which  we  are  about  to  speak,  being  constructed  from  observa- 
tions upon  selected  lives,  seem  to  us  the  most  proper  for  similar 
parposes;  but  we  are  far  from  condemning  the  use  of  the  others 
^rhere  such  cannot  be  had,  owing  to  the  infancy  of  the  assuring 
establishments.  Yet  where  the  data  are  exact,  it  were  folly  and 
injustice  not  to  adopt  them  in  preference  to  those  which  are  not 
so.  Both  Mr.  Babbage  and  Mr.  Finlaison  urge  this  point  with 
earnestness. 

'HaTing  now  pointed  out  the  defects  of  the  tables  in  genera!  use,  it  will 
BStaimlly  be  inquired  wtiat  others  it  is  proposed  to  substitute.  To  this  it  may  be 
■Btvereid,  that  the  best  substitution  would  be  a  table  actually  constructed  from 
tbc  deaths  occurring  amongst  a  large  body  of  persons  of  this  class,  whose  law  of 
nKXtality  we  wish  to  ascertain.  Materials  for  such  a  table  exist,  and  probably 
in  tibe  best  and  most  authentic  form.  The  Equitable  Society  lias  been  established 
maXf  years,  and  it  must  possess  records  of  the  death,  and  cause  of  death,  of  all  of 
tliose  who  hare  had  claims  upon  its  funds.  Another  society  of  considerable  ex- 
tcntp  the  Amicable,  has  existed  above  a  century.  A  vast  quantity  of  valuable 
nialeriabisy  without  doubt,  contained  in  the  records  of  these  two  societies;  and 
if  they  were  each  to  communicate  to  the  public  the  facts  of  which  they  are  in 
poMCwion,  it  would  form  a  most  important  addition  to  our  knowledge,  and  sup- 
ply the  most  accurate  materials  for  tables  of  this  class,  which  have  yet  been  pro- 
ouced.'' — ^Babbage,  pp.  13, 14. 

Of  the  correctness  of  the  information  which  would  be  obtained 
in  this  manner,  Mr.  Finlaison  observes : — 

*  Suppofing  that  the  directors  of  any  large  and  long  established  insurance 
office  were  to  permit  the  publication  of  the  rate  of  mortality,  experienced  in 
ffich  institution  for  the  last  thirty  years,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  would 
lie  aUe  to  fonush  the  following  particulars  to  t,  high  degree  of  accuracy :  1st.  A 
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list  of  their  members  on  a  given  day»  (suppose  the  Ist  of  Apt%  1799,)  with  the 
age  of  each  person  on  that  day.  2d.  A  hst  of  all  new  members  sabsequentlj 
enrolled,  with  the  date  of  that  enrolment,  and  the  age  of  the  party  in  e^very 
case.  Sd.  Against  each  name,  in  either  list,  there  could  be  written  the  date  of 
the  last  premium  received  from  the  party,  if  no  claim  had  been  made  on  the 
office  for  the  sum  insured,  and  the  precise  date  of  his  death,  in  case  there  had 
been  such  a  claim.  Now,  as  the  exact  age  of  the  party  when  enrolled,  is  the 
basis  of  the  contract,  there  is  great  risk  and  small  temptation  in  presuming  to  im- 
pose a  forged  certificate  on  the  office,  and  it  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  mquirs 
whether  there  is  any  chance  of  such  a  thing  being  wilfully  practised.  The  other 
dates  relate  to  matters  too  well  known  in  the  office  itself,  to  admit  of  any  doubt. 
If  so,  it  is  matter  of  demonstration,  that  a  correct  report  of  the  number  of  deaths 
at  each  age,  and  of  the  number  of  living  persons  at  each  age,  out  of  which  such 
deaths  happened,  may  be  set  forth  with  almost  positive  certainty."— p.  5. 

The  tables  of  Kerseboom,  given  in  a  tract  which  he  published 
in  1742,  entitled,  Tweede  Verhandeling  bevestigende  de  Proeve 
our  te  weeten  de  probable  meenigte.  diss  volks  in  de  provintie 
van  Hollandt  en  Westosieslandtj  are  the  earliest  which  can  lay 
any  pretensions  to  a  formation  upon  these  principles.  They 
were  constructed  from  the  life  annuity  registers  of  thoae  two 
places,  Holland  and  West  Friesland ;  which  had  been  kept  for 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years;  with  the  exception,  how- 
ever, of  that  part  which  relates  to  ages  under  a  year,  which  were 
formed  from  mortuary  registers.  Four  years  after,  M.  Depap- 
cieux  gave  a  new  set  of  tables,  deduced  from  the  registers  of  the 
French  tontiniersy  and  partly  from  the  nicrologes  of  the  order 
of  Benedictines.  They  are  much  more  correct  than  those  of 
Kerseboom;  but  in  regard  to  the  mortality  of  the  religious 
houses,  they  only  furnish  the  ages  of  the  people  dying,  without 
affording  us  the  essential  information  in  calculating  the  probabili- 
ties of  life  from  mortuaries ;  namely,  the  proportions  of  the  bom 
who  attain  the  different  ages. 

Both  of  these  writers  were  aware  of  the  fact  of  the  lesser  mor- 
tality of  females  than  of  males.  By  the  data  of  M.  Kerseboom, 
the  sum  of  the  mean  duration  of  life  of  ten  boys  of  as  many  dif- 
ferent classes,  that  is,  the  first  under  one  year  of  age  and  the  last 
aged  nine,  would  be  369  years;  that  of  as  many  girls  402.  The 
observations  given  by  Dr.  Price,  on  the  mortality  of  the  two 
sexes  at  Chester,  give  for  the  boys  394.9  years,  and  for  the  girls 
441.6.  In  the  whole  population  of  Sweden  a  like  disparity  was 
evinced,  the  males  having  447. 6,  and  the  females  471.2 ;  the  same 
circumstance  has  been  remarked  in  many  other  observations 
'  made  upon  the  continent  of  Europe.  Mr.  Finlaison's  tables  fully 
establish  it  in  regard  to  England.  The  difference  is  thus  seen  to 
be  very  material,  and  to  require  a  discrimination  in  the  construc- 
tion of  tables  and  their  applications  to  the  two  sexes.  From  those 
of  Deparcieux  it  would  also  seem,  that  celibacy  and  conventual 
regulation  arc  rather  favourable  to  life,  both  in  regard  to  males 
and  females,  under  the  age  of  fifty ;  but  that  after  that  age,  they 
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■re  unfavourable.  Where,  however^  other  circumstances  remain 
the  same,  the  probabilities  of  life  are  undoubtedly  greater  in  the 
matrimonial  state,  contrary  to  the  general  impression.* 

Mr.  Gri£Bth  Davies  has  given  tables  formed  from  the  Equita- 
ble Ezperiencei  as  derived  from  the  addresses  of  Mr.  Morgan ; 
and  Mr.  Babbag^  has  inserted  several  in  the  appendix  to  his 
work.  They  constitute  most  valuable  data  for  the  operations  of 
all  assurance  companies;  though  Mr.  Morgan,  in  his  pamphlet 
already  alluded  to,  deprecates  their  use  even  by  the  Equitable 
Soeiety.  The  reasoning  of  this  gentleman  is  as  preposterous  and 
inconclusive,  as  his  efforts  against  the  admission  of  the  improved 
tables  are  illustrative  of  the  force  of  the  sacra  aiiri  fames  and 
of  its  increased  vigour  with  increased  supply.  <<It  has  been  se- 
riously proposed,'^  he  observes,  ^<to  adopt  a  table  founded  upon 
what  is  called  the  experience  of  the  society,  which,  were  it  pos- 
sible to  be  effected,  would,  by  makine  the  premiums  at  all  ages 
just  suffideni  to  pay  the  sum  originally  assured,  destroy  the  last 
resource  of  the  society,  and  every  hope  of  any  future  addition 
io  the  claifns.'^t  It  is  utterly  beyond  our  powers  of  mind  to 
eonceive  how  the  substitution  of  correct  tables  for  those  which 
are  acknowledged  not  to  be  so,  can  prevent  the  accumulation  of 
aurplus,  if  that  is  desirable ;  a  percentage  for  this  purpose  and  for 
eontingencies,  might  be  added  to  the  original  premium.  But 
truly 9  to  make  calculations  upon  correct  data,  is,  or  should  be,  the 
urish  of  all  who  desire  to  proceed  knowingly  and  justly  towards 
themselves  and  others.  In  the  matter  of  the  Equitable  Society, 
in  particular,  we  of  course  disclaim  all  interference ;  but  the  prin- 
ciple which  is  put  forth  by  their  respected  actuary,  must  receive 
oar  feeble  animadversion. 

The  observations  of  Mr.  Finlaison  are,  perhaps,  the  most  cor- 
rect and  extensive,  and  consequently  valuable,  which  have  yet 
been  published ;  being  made  from  the  English  Tontine,  com- 
mencing in  July,  1693,  from  the  life  annuities  issued  at  the  Ex- 
chequer in  1745,  from  the  three  Irish  Tontines,  begun  in  the  years 
1773,  1775,  and  1778,  respectively,  from  the  selected  class  of 
the  Great  English  Tontine  in  1789,  from  the  class  chosen  by  lot 
in  the  same  tontine,  and  from  the  life  annuities  chargeable  on  the 
flinking  fund,  issued  in  1808,  and  in  every  subsequent  year.  The 
lesult  which  he  arrives  at  is  briefly  stated  by  himself — 

''It  it  thusi  therefore,  that  I  am  enabled  to  answer,  if  not  with  absolute  cer- 
tBBly*  yet  to  a  hi^  degree  of  accuracy,  in  the  aflirmative,  the  question  pro- 
pounded at  the  commeDcement  of  these  notes,  whether  it  were  a  positive  fact* 
that  108  was  the  precise  number  who  died  at  the  age  of  forty-five,  out  of  8679 
commencing  the  year,  such  age  and  numbers  being  only  assumed  for 


*  M. lluret.   MmoirtMw  l'4tai  dt  la  FopukUion  dans le  Paw de  Faud,  kc 

u  1766. 

t  **  Viaw  oftha  Rim,*'  Ice.  p.  45. 
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^The  quettion  as  solved  by  me  is  not  restricted  to  the  population  of  a  par- 
ticular town,  city,  or  district  of  Eng^land )  but  is  applicable,  on  the  contrary,  to 
persons  spread  over  every  part  of  the  empire  \  a  lai^e  portion,  however,  beitie 
naturally  inhabitants  of  towns,  hx)m  their  havinjc  yeariy  incomes  to  live  on,  wlu^ 
infer  the  means  of  easy  intercourse  in  society."—- p.  15. 

The  expectation  of  life  seems  to  be  greatest  at  about  ten  or 
twelve  years  of  age^  when  the  maladies  incident  to  the  earlier 
years  of  existence  are  passed.  From  that  age^  too,  the  irregu- 
larity observable  previously  in  the  waste  of  life,  ceases ;  and  its 
decrements  assume  a  more  uniform  character,  until  extreme  old 
age,  when  the  same  irregularity  a^in  occurs.  It  was  from  a  sur* 
vey  of  this  circumstance^  in  Dr.  Halley's  tables  of  the  Breslaw 
mortality,  that  De  Moivre,  the  celebrated  arbiter  in  the  differenee 
between  Newton  and  Leibnitz  in  regard  to  the  invention  of 
fluxions,  formed  his  hypothesis,  that  liie  decrements  of  life  are 
in  arithmetical  progression.  He  did  not  consider  this  law  aa 
strictly  true ;  but  the  error  was  so  small,  that  he  deemed  it  im* 
material  for  the  purpose  of  calculating  annuities,  inasmuch  astho 
deficiencies  and  excesses  compensated  each  other.  It  was  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  make  his  hypothesis  available  in  practice,  to 
suppose  a  limit  of  the  duration  of  life ;  which  he  accordingly  fixed 
at  eighty-six.  The  difference  between  this  period  and  any  pre* 
ceding  age,  he  called  the  complement  of  life.  This  ingenious 
hypomesis  has  received  much  undeserved  animadversion ;  from 
which  it  should  have  been  saved,  on  account  of  the  facility  with 
which  questions  of  the  greatest  intricacy  can  be  solved  by  it 
Hiere  are  undoubtedly  many  facts  which  favour  the  supposition, 
at  least  which  point  to  a  law  of  nature  in  regard  to  mortality; 
especially  the  gradual  and  almost  uniform  waste  of  life,  which,  as 
we  have  remarked,  is  to  be  noticed  in  every  table  of  mortality, 
under  whatever  circumstances  it  may  have  been  formed,  from 
the  age  of  twelve  to  that  of  eighty  or  ninety. 

There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  human  life  has  ^nerally 
improved  of  late  years,  not  only  in  consequence  of  the  universak- 
ty  of  inoculation  for  the  small  pox,  but  also  of  the  improvements 
in  medical  treatment,  of  the  progress  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
which  have  multiplied  the  means  of  human  comfort  and  conve- 
nience, and  of  the  increase  of  wealth. 

Indeed,  the  observations  of  Mr.  Finlaison  confirm  this  fact, 
independently  of  the  use  of  vaccination ;  and,  on  this  point,  he  re- 
marks, <<that  the  facts  shown  in  the  annexed  observations,  bear 
conclusive  testimony  that  it  is  an  indisputable  truth,  that  the  rate 
of  mortality  in  England  has,  during  the  last  century,  diminished 
in  a  very  important  degree,  on  each  sex  equally,  but  not  by  equal 
gradations,  nor  equally  at  all  periods  of  life ;  and  that  while  in 
regard  to  the  males,  it  seems,  in  early  and  middling  life,  to  have 
remained  for  a  long  time  as  it  stood  fifty  years  aeo ;  in  respect  of 
the  females,  it  has,  during  the  same  timen  visibly  and  progtes- 
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innelj  diminished  to  this  day,  by  slight,  but  still  sensible  grada* 
fioDB.  I  beg  leave  merely  to  mention^  in  respect  to  the  discovery 
^f  vaccination^  that  none  of  the  subsequent  observations  have 
any  concern  with  it;**  owing  to  the  late  introduction  of  that 
pncticei  as  regards  the  members  of  the  tontines,  &c.,  and  the 
latest  observations  on  infant  life  commencing  in  1790.    Roman 
hStj  it  would  appear,  was  very  inferior  to  that  of  the  present 
day  ;  as  according  to  a  table  given  in  the  Digest,*  of  the  value  of 
annuities,  the  expectation  of  life  at  the  age  of  sixty  is  there  put 
down  as  five  years  only.   As  to  the  rate  of  mortality  in  the  United 
States,  there  is  no  correct  source  of  information  ;t  though  we 
luKve  not  seen  the  detailed  returns  of  the  late  census,  which  may 
contain  some  useful  information  upon  this  subject.    It  is  one,  cer- 
tainly, that  has  many  claims  upon  the  attention  of  legislators,  so 
hr  as  it  contributes  to  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the 
pooTy  and  to  the  encouragement  of  science ;  and  it  may,  therefore, 
reaaonably  be  hoped,  that  measures  were  taken  to  ensure  full  sta* 
tiatics  of  this  kind  of  information. 

The  nse  of  tables  of  mortality  is  not  confined  to  the  ascertain- 
ment of  the  expectation  of  single  life  alone,  but  is  extended  to  that 
<ff  the  probabilitv  of  the  co-existence  of  two  or  more,  as  in  mar- 
riage. Here,  of  course,  it  becomes  necessary  to  make  more  par- 
ticular observations ;  and  to  discover  severally  the  rate  of  mor- 
tiUty  of  the  married  and  unmarried  states.  Annuities  dependent 
npon  the  joint  continuance  of  lives,  and  survivorships,  are  of 
computed  upon  this  principle. 

The  probabilities  of  life  being  ascertained  from  the  tibles  of 

Dftality,  one  other  consideration  remains  to  be  attended  to,  be- 
ivre  assurances  and  annuities  can  be  made  and  granted :  and  that 
ia^  the  rate  of  interest  at  which  the  value  of  money  is  to  be  cal- 
colated.  This  is  readily  found  by  taking  the  mean  average  of  the 
valae  of  money  for  a  considerable  number  of  years,  which  is 
generally  assumed  by  the  English  companies  at  three  per  cent ; 
u  this  country,  four  per  cent  would  doubtless  be  a  safe  rate  for 
a  century  to  come.  Indeed,  the  means  of  employing  capital  can- 
not be  materially  circumscribed  with  us  for  centuries ;  and  the 
arerage  interest  for  the  last  forty  years,  might  be  properly  taken 
aa  the  basis  of  engagements  for  any  length  of  time  which  might 
poasibly  be  desired. 

Tlie  security  of  assurance  societies  depends  upon  the  obvious 
prineiple,  that  the  multiplication  of  an  advantageous  event  renders 

*  Lib.  xnv.  Tit.  %  ^  68. 

fU  any  not  be  amin  to  acquaint  our  readers  with  the  result  of  a  tontine 
'lihcd  in  New- York,  in  1794;   in  which  there  were  orieinally  303  notni- 
mtlft  and  female.   On  the  Ist  of  May,  1832,  the  number  of  nominees 
■id  was  93,  learing  111  alive.    Only  one  death  has  occurred  during^  th« 
put  jcar. 
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the  real  benefit  more  and  more  probable ;  and  that  if  the  event 
be  repeated  an  infinite  number  of  times,  the  benefit  becomes  cer- 
tain. The  mathematical  expectation  is  then  the  mean  benefit  of 
each  event,  divided  by  this  number  of  repetitions.  Such  societies 
commonly  unite  the  business  of  granting  annuities  with  that  of 
the  payment  of  reversions.  The  calculations  for  these  purposes 
will  differ  materially ;  as  in  the  case  of  annuities,  the  expectant 
receives  many  yearly  sums,  and  his  expectation  in  regard  to  each 
of  these  sums  is  independent  of  every  other  of  them ;  but  in  as- 
surances, one  certain  sum  is  to  be  paid  when  life  drops,  and 
therefore  his  not  having  received  it  in  any  preceding  year,  will 
constitute  the  expectation  of  receiving  it  at  the  end  of  the  next 
year. 

**  The  ijstem  of  a  mutual  assurance  socie^/'  says  Mr.  Babbage,  ''in  one  of  its 
simplest  fonns,  may  be  illustrated  by  supposing  it  to  eonsistof  one  thousand  peiv 
sons,  each  aged  twentjr,  and  in  good  health,  and  with  such  certificates  of  a  good 
constitution  as  the  Equitable  Society  would  admit.  Each  individual  should  Day 
IL  9$,  6d,,  to  receive  100/.  on  his  death.  The  premiums  at  the  end  of  the  nrtt 
year,  increased  by  the  interest  on  them,  would  amount  to  1468At  and  the  pay- 
ments to  be  made  on  account  of  six  deaths  being  deducted,  would  leave  968L 
At  the  commencement  of  the  second  year,  the  994  payments  of  IL  9b,  6d.  each, 
added '^o  the  868/.,  would  produce  2334/.,  which,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  would 
amount  to  3404il;  from  this  the  claims  due  from  the  average  number  of  deaths 
bein|^  subtracted,  would  leave  1804il  The  988  payments  of  the  next  year  added 
to  this  sum,  would,  at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  after  deducting  six  claims^  pro- 
duce 3759/.  The  capital  of  the  society,  at  the  end  of  Uie  first,  second,  and  toixd 
years,  would  be  as  follows : — 

<' At  tlie  end  of  the  1st  year   868/L  after  paying  600L  claims. 

2d  year  1804/.        do.  600L    do. 

3d  year  2759/.        do.         600^^    do. 

<*  For  many  jrears  this  capital  would  continue  to  increase,  until  the  sum  arising 
from  the  diminished  number  of  contributors  would  exactly  pay  the  number  of 
the  annual  claimants.  After  this,  the  annual  income,  arising  from  the  premiunM, 
being  insufficient  to  pay  the  annual  claims,  a  portion  of  the  accumulated  capital 
iqust  each  year  be  taken  to  make  up  the  sum  required  for  that  purpose,  until 
after  about  eighty  years ;  when  the  remains  of  this  fund,  together  with  the  pre- 
miums paid  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  year,  will  be  just  sufficient  to  pay  the  last 
claim. 

'*If  we  now  suppose  that  the  sum  annually  paid  by  each  of  the  thousand  as- 
surers had  been  one-third  larger,  or  IL  19«.  4a  each,  which  is  less  than  many 
MBorance  companies  at  present  charge,  then,  besides  the  sums  already  men- 
tioned, the  society  would  possess : — 

At  the  end  of  the  1st  year  ....        489/. 

2d  year 1007il 

3d  year  .        -        -        .      1538/. 
8cc  &c 

**The  aimual  payments,  before  the  additional  third  was  taken,  were  suffident 
to  form  a  fund  which  would  exactly  pay  all  the  policies  as  they  became  claims, 
and  itself  be  exhausted  on  the  payment  of  the  last.  If,  therefore,  the  deaths  took 
place  in  the  manner  supposed,  no  further  sum  of  money  would  be  required  to 
meet  all  the  demands,  and  these  additional  sums  would  be  really  profit  i  andU 
unlike  the  former,  they  will  continue  to  increase  until  the  last  claim  is  paid. 

**  At  the  termination  of  this  society  of  mutual  assureriy  there  will,  tnerefbre» 
remain  a  large  unappropriated  capital"— ih/rM/c#c<toft. 
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Besides  the  principle  of  mutual  assurance,  there  is  another  upon 
which  institutions  of  this  kind  are  based,  quite  as  distinctive  in 
its  character;  this  is  where  a  joint  capital  is  raised  by  a  number 
of  persons  who  undertake  to  guaranty  the  payment  of  policies 
effected  on  lives;  thereby  affording  a  greater  security  to  the  as- 
■uredy  who,  in  the  event  of  the  premiums,  from  any  cause  soever, 
beeoming  inadequate  to  pay  their  claims,  may  have  them  satisfied 
oat  of  the  capital.  These  may  be  cdXled  proprietary  companies. 
Another  q>ecies  of  assurance  societies,  is  formed  from  a  combi- 
nation of  the  mutual  assurance  and  proprietary  principles;  in 
which  the  assured  are  relieved  from  all  responsibility,  and  are 
at  certain  periods  admitted  to  the  profits  of  the  company.  All 
the  life  assurance  companies  in  this  country,  come  under  the 
second  description. 

The  stability  of  establishments  of  this  kind  is  the  first  and 
neatest  requisite  for  their  successful  operation.  Few  men  would 
be  guilty  of  the  folly  of  intrusting  their  money  to  any  associa- 
tion of  individuals,  who  did  not  by  their  wealth  and  respectabili- 
ty afford  every  reasonable  ground  of  belief  that  their  interests 
would  be  carefuUy  watched.  In  contingencies  so  remote,  at  least 
•o  deferred  by  our  hopes  of  life,  as  death,  the  mind  requires 
strong  conviction  before  it  will  acquiesce  in  any  scheme  in  which 
pecuniary  views  alone  induce  the  performance  of  engagements 
dependant  upon  them.  The  public  will  therefore  inquire  whether 
the  character  of  the  individual  assuring  is  good ;  and  whether  the 
rate  is  sufficient  to  indemnify  them  for  the  risk  and  responsibility 
which  they  assume.  The  misery  which  has  been  entailed  upon 
the  poor  man,  the  widow,  and  the  orphan,  by  the  bursting  of 
those  "  bubbles  light  as  air''  which  have  been  blown  into  exist- 
tence  in  the  shape  of  life  assurance  companies  by  the  ienorant 
and  the  depraved,  are  admonitory  lessons  for  all.  Propeny  con- 
ducted, however,  assurance  companies  must  be  of  great  benefit 
to  every  community  where  there  are  to  be  found  a  large  number 
of  individuals  who  receive  stated  sums  or  salaries,  and  who  have 
no  means  of  providing  for  their  families  in  the  event  of  prema- 
ture death.  A  trifling  amount  paid  over  to  an  assurance  society 
in  each  year  of  life,  will  furnish  this  provision,  and  that  too  with- 
out any  sensible  diminution  or  abridgment  of  present  comfort 
It  is  directly  the  reverse  of  a  gambling  speculation,  in  which  a 
eertatnty  is  exchanged  for  an  uncertiinty ;  as  the  assurance  is  a 
certain  advantage  against  the  uncertain  period  of  death. 

A  society  managed  with  prudence,  and  with  a  just  regard  to 
the  true  rate  of  mortality  and  the  value  of  money,  needs  very 
little  capital  for  its  operations ;  when  it  possesses  much,  this  be- 
comes, as  we  have  already  observed,  an  additional  security  to 
the  assured.  This  arises,  in  a  very  great  degree,  from  the  con- 
stancy of  the  rate  of  mortality — a  fact  that  is  well  ascertained  by 
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observation.  Mr.  Babbage  institutes  a  comparison  between  the 
fluctuations  in  the  rate  of  mortality  and  those  in  the  price  of 
wheat  and  of  other  commodities  in  England  and  Wales ;  and  pre- 
sents us  with  a  result  highly  favourable  to  the  constancy  of  the 
former.  He  says:  <<The  number  of  annual  deaths  amongst  the 
population  of  this  country,  seldom  exceeds  the  average  above  ten 
per  cent,  whilst  the  excess  above  the  average  price  of  the  least 
fluctuating  of  the  commodities  just  mentioned,  amounts  to  twenty- 
five  per  cent ;  and  in  most  of  the  other  instances  it  reaches  a  much 
greater  extent " 

The  rates  of  premiums  adopted  by  a  company,  are  among  the 
most  important  considerations  for  the  assured.  In  regard  to  themy 
he  will  wish  to  know  whether  security  can  be  obtained  with  rea- 
sonableness : — whether  a  sufficient  recompense  is  received  by  the 
proprietors,  for  the  employment  of  their  capital  and  the  assumtH 
tion  of  risk  :  and  whether  he  obtains  his  assurance  at  an  equitable 
rate.  The  premiums  are  regulated  by  the  tables  of  mortality  and 
the  interest  of  money :  and  will  therefore  vary  as  difierent  obser- 
vations and  difierent  rates  of  interest  are  taken. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  premiums  to  be  paid  annually 
for  insuring  one  hundred  dollars  on  a  single  life,  at  the  given 
ages,  as  established  by  several  of  our  companies.  There  is  an- 
other, we  believe,  at  Baltimore,  of  which  we  are  not  advised. 
We  understand  that  the  Massachusetts  Company  intend  to  adopt 
the  rates  recently  established  by  the  Pennsylvania  Company. 


JIge, 

14 
20 
30 
40 
50 
60 

Pmn»yb)ama 

Company, 

Incorporated  1812. 

MauachnuetU 

Company* 

Incorpomted  1818. 

New- York 

Life  &  TntU  Company. 

Incorporated  1830. 

$1.88 
2.18 
2.67 
3.40 
4.53 
6.69 

$2.07 
2.39 
2.93 
3.74 
4.99 
7.00 

$1.53 
1.77 
2.36 
3.20 
4.60 
7.00 

Prcpoaakofl^2. 

PropoBohofl^Q. 

Proponk  of  1832. 

J 
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AmT.  IX. — United  States  Military  •Academy.    Reports  of 

Boards  of  Visiters^  ^*e. 

DmuifO  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  the  post  at  West  Point  was 
one  of  great  importance,  and  was  alternately  an  object  of  interest 
Id  the  Americans  and  British ;  these  eagerly  awaiting  an  oppor- 
tnnity  to  seize  it,  and  in  the  mean  time,  attempting  by  bribery 
to  soduce  its  defenders ;  and  those,  leaving  nothing  untried  to 
secure  it  with  greater  certainty,  by  the  safeguards  of  tried  and 
fiithful  commanders,  and  vigilant  and  disciplined  troops.  But 
the  ffllery  oi  our  revolutionary  worthies,  which  the  mind  pic- 
tares,  in  which  the  space  designed  for  Arnold  is  now  left  va- 
cuity tells  but  too  mournfully  the  story  of  his  treason ;  and  how 
Engliah  gold  overcame  his  honour  and  patriotism.  When  we 
have  revolved  these  things  in  our  mind,  we  confess  it  is  with 
peculiar  gladness,  that  we  behold  rising  from  the  very  ground 
upon  which  this  unholy  sacrifice  of  our  country  was  intended,  a 
band  of  educated  soldiers  for  her  protection. 

The  United  States  Military  Academy,  which  annually  sends 
oat  supplies  for  the  vacancies  of  our  army,  was  first  organized, 
■s  it  now  exists,  by  an  act  of  congress,  approved  by  President 
Madison  in  1812.  Greorge  Washington  may  perhaps  be  consi- 
dered its  founder:  and  as  it  is  an  honour  to  the  academy  to  have 
received  the  sanction  of  his  high  authority,  in  the  original  re- 
commendation of  such  an  institution  to  both  houses  of  congress, 
in  December  1796 ;  so  also  will  it  have  its  firmest  basis  in  the 
wise  maxims  by  which  he  enforced  the  propriety  of  its  establish- 
ment <<The  institution  of  a  military  academy,^'  he  says,  in  the 
message,  <<is  also  recommended  by  cogent  reasons.  However 
pacific  the  general  policy  of  a  nation  may  be,  it  ousht  never  to 
be  without  an  adequate  stock  of  military  knowledge  for  emergen- 
cies. The  first  would  impair  the  energy  of  its  character,  and 
both  would  hazard  its  safety,  or  expose  it  to  greater  evils  when 
war  could  not  be  avoided.  Besides,  that  war  might  often  not 
depend  upon  its  own  choice.  In  proportion  as  the  observance  of 
pacific  maxims  might  exempt  a  nation  from  the  necessity  of 
practising  the  rules  of  the  military  art,  ought  to  be  its  care  in 
preserving  and  transmitting,  by  proper  establishments,  the  know- 
ledge of  tnat  art  Whatever  argument  may  be  drawn  from  par- 
tiemar  examples,  superficially  viewed,  a  thorough  examination 
of  the  subject  will  evince,  that  the  art  of  war  is  at  once  compre- 
hensive and  complicated ;  that  it  demands  much  previous  study ; 
and  that  the  possession  of  it,  in  its  most  improved  and  perfect  state, 
is  always  of  great  moment  to  the  security  of  a  nation.  This, 
therefore^  ou^t  to  be  a  serious  care  of  every  government;  and 
finr  this  purpose  an  academy^  where  a  regular  course  of  instruc- 
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lion  is  given,  is  an  obvious  expedient,  which  different  nations 
have  successfully  employed."  The  creat  Washington  has  here 
only  contemplated  an  academy  in  a  military  point  of  view ;  and  in 
this  regard,  at  first,  we  shall  simply  consider  it :  but  may  we  not, 
in  advance,  appropriate  to  its  benefit  a  remark  of  the  same  great 
character,  concerning  a  national  university?  That  <<  amongst  the 
motives  to  such  an  institution,  the  assimilation  of  the  principles, 
opinions,  and  manners  of  our  countrymen,  by  the  common  edu- 
cation of  a  portion  of  our  youth  from  every  quarter,  well  deserves 
attention/' 

It  is  but  fair  to  state,  in  the  beginning,  that  the  purposes  for 
which  the  academy  was  instituted,  were  almost  exclusively  mill* 
tary ;  and  it  would,  perhaps,  be  just  to  weigh  the  importance  of 
this  school,  by  the  manner  in  which  the  ends  proposed,  at  the 
time  of  its  establishment,  have  been  accomplished.  For,  if  it  has 
served  other  useful  purposes  so  long  and  so  well,  that  they  are 
at  last  named  among  its  objects,  these  should  be  laid  to  the  credit 
of  the  school,  as  the  benents  which  a  wise  and  liberal  policy  re- 
flects to  its  authors.  Beyond  a  doubt,  the  school  has  opened  for 
itself  a  wide  and  various  field  in  the  surveys  and  other  public 
works  of  civil  utility,  which  in  the  course  of  its  sessions  are  daily 
ordered  by  congress.  But  we  prefer  to  inquire  if  the  vigour  and 
discipline  of  the  army  have  been  improved  by  its  operation. 

After  the  war  of  1776,  until  that  of  1812,  though  the  standing 
army  of  the  country  was  much  larger  than  it  is  at  present,  yet 
from  a  want  of  practice  in  the  details  of  active  warfare,  discipline 
became  relaxed,  the  energy  and  force  of  the  army  were  much 
wasted,  and  the  officers  had  in  some  degree  lost  that  firm  tension 
of  nerve  and  elasticity  of  mind  which  are  necessary  to  ensure 
success  in  a  campaign.  But  destructive  losses,  in  the  commence* 
ment,  taught  our  troops  the  utility  of  discipline,  and  our  officers 
the  value  of  systematic  knowledge.  The  consummate  bravery 
which  was  afterwards  displayed,  threw  a  brilliant  lustre  upon  our 
arms,  and  showed  to  the  world  that  we  had  only  recoiled  for  a 
moment,  to  invigorate  the  exertion  of  bolder  daring.  That  was 
indeed  a  Roman  valour  which  threw  itself  into  the  breach  that 
the  want  of  discipline  had  left  open ;  and  saved  the  shame  and 
disgrace  of  continued  defeats. 

A  large  army  and  great  bodies  of  men  collected  together,  are 
the  best  preservatives  in  time  of  peace,  of  that  fire  and  ambition 
which  dazzle  and  conquer  in  war:  and  besides,  as  they  permit 
all  the  more  difficult  evolutions  of  warfare,  and  generate  a  keen 
rivalry  amongst  the  troops,  they  are  the  best  depositaries  of  dis» 
cipline  and  military  science.  But  the  craving  of  excitement  and 
glory  which  large  armies  invariably  feel,  would  be  hostile  to  our 
pacific  institutions ;  and  in  a  time  of  national  tranquillity  they 
therefore,  very  properly  viewed  with  distrust 
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Washington,  than  whom  there  is  no  authority  more  to  be  vene- 
ntedy  in  one  of  his  first  mes9ages,  told  the  congress,  that  <Ho  be 
prepared  for  war  is  one  of  the  most  effectual  means  of  preserving 
peace.''  And  again,  in  another  message,  <<I  cannot  recommend  to 
your  notice  measures  for  the  fulfilment  of  our  duties  to  the  rest  of 
the  world,  without  again  pressing  upon  you  the  necessity  of  placing 
ourselves  in  a  condition  of  complete  defence,  and  of  exacting  from 
lliem  the  fulfilment  of  their  duties  towards  us.  The  United  States 
ought  not  to  indulge  a  persuasion,  that,  contrary  to  the  order  of 
human  events,  they  will  for  ever  keep  at  a  distance  those  painful 
appeals  to  arms,  with  which  the  history  of  every  other  nation 
abounds.  There  is  a  rank  due  to  the  United  States  among  na- 
tions, which  will  be  withheld,  if  not  absolutely  lost,  by  the  repu- 
tation of  weakness.  If  we  desire  to  avoid  insult,  we  must  be 
able  to  repel  it ;  if  we  desire  to  secure  peace,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  instruments  nf  our  rising  prosperity,  it  must  be  known 
that  we  are  at  all  times  ready  for  war."    Though  it  be  not  our 

Clicy,  as  it  was  in  ancient  Greece,  to  "  rule  merely  to  prevent 
ing  enslaved,"  yet  we  must  expect  that  our  career  of  pros- 
perity will  be  traversed  by  artful  negotiations  and  cunning  poli- 
cies; and  unless  we  stand  in  an  attitude  of  firm  defence,  our 
neutral  position,  should  belligerents  rise  up  in  Europe,  would  not 
render  us  entirdy  safe  amidst  the  shocks  of  battle  and  the  con- 
fosioDofarms. 

We  are  well  aware  that  the  militia  must  ever  be  the  principal 
depositary  of  the  land  force  of  our  republic :  and,  indeed,  to  repel 
mvasions  and  put  down  insurrections,  no  troops  could  be  bet- 
ter fitted.  But  before  they  are  called  into  the  field,  a  nucleus 
around  which  they  may  form,  and  works  of  fortification  in 
which  they  may  collect,  are  essentially  necessary.  At  present, 
our  small  army,  stationed  in  the  most  dangerous  points,  and  those 
most  liable  to  offensive  operations,  serves  very  well  the  double 
purpose  of  affording  that  nucleus,  and  of  erecting  and  repairing 
proper  defences.  It  is  also  an  office  of  the  regular  army  to  pre- 
serve a  discipline  which  may  be  a  model  for  the  militia ;  and  to 
eollect  and  embody  all  improvements  in  tactics  and  military 
afiairs :  so  that,  when  sudden  dangers  overhang  our  state,  Ame- 
rican arms  shall  not  dishonour  American  institutions. 

But  it  must  be  recollected,  that  an  army  so  small  as  ours,  hav- 
ing but  a  few  companies  stationed  at  each  post,  would  naturally 
languish  in  time  of  peace  and  inaction,  if  it  did  not  frequently 
reeeive  new  stimulants.  We  believe  the  ranks  of  our  army  too 
plainly  indicate  this  fact  Desertions  are  frequent ;  recruits  are 
obtained  with  difficulty ;  and  the  greatest  exertions  and  the  wisest 
measureSy  on  the  part  of  officers,  can  hardly  maintain  a  sufficient 
discipline.  Notwithstanding  this  languor  in  the  non-commis- 
sioned force,  what  is  it  that  still  sustains  the  vigour  of  the  com- 
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missioned  body  ?  Giving  all  due  credit  to  the  individual  officers ; 
to  their  high  exertions,  their  fine  intelligence,  and  their  gallant 
American  spirit ;  we  cannot  close  our  eyes  upon  all  circumstances: 
we  cannot  forget,  that  in  Greece  military  skill  and  prowess  were 
only  produced  by  constant  practice,  and  martial  and  athletic 
games ;  that  in  Rome,  conquest  and  dominion  and  triumphs  fired 
the  imagination  of  warriors ;  that  in  Fran<ie  and  England,  mutual 
jealousies  and  frequent  wars  cause  large  bodies  of  men  to  be 
maintained ;  and  besides,  that  it  has  constantly  been  the  interest 
of  the  monarchsof  both  countries  to  attach  them  to  their  persons, 
by  freely  lavishing  the  splendid  favours  of  the  crown,  and  to 
maintain  their  proper  equipment  by  the  minutest  attentions;  so 
that  prompt  and  energetic  service  may  always  be  afforded,  in  case 
of  national  or  royal  danger. 

With  all  these  differences  on  our  part,  certainly  not  favourable 
to  military  pride,  how  is  it  that  such  a  hand  of  efficient  officers 
is  still  kept  up  ?  We  know  well,  that  the  honour  of  serving  the 
Republic  of  America  is  never  out  of  their  minds ;  and  we  think 
we  perceive  a  native  patriotism  and  love  of  the  institutions  of 
their  country,  which  teach  them  to  adapt  their  professional  feel- 
ings to  the  simplicity  and  unadorned  grandeur  of  the  republican 
Union.  Yet,  notwithstanding,  we  must  be  allowed  our  opinion, 
that  much  of  their  ardour  and  gallant  spirit  arises  from  the  youth- 
ful blood  that  is  annually  infused  into  their  body  by  means  of  the 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point. 

The  conviction  of  this  truth  has  quickened  our  attention  to  the 
Examinations,  the  Reports  of  Boards  of  Visiters,  and  the  other 
indications  of  the  advancement  of  that  school  in  usefulness  and 
popularity. 

From  our  own  observation  we  are  induced  to  believe,  that  its 
affairs  have  generally  been  well  administered.  It  has  had  but 
two  superintendents  since  its  first  organization  in  1812.  Captain 
Partridge  was  at  the  head  of  its  government  until  1817,  and  since 
that  period  Colonel  Thayer  has  presided  over  it  with  eminent 
success.  The  latter  gentleman,  who  has,  perhaps,  given  it  the  cha^ 
racter  which  it  at  present  enjoys,  merits  especial  commendation 
for  the  organization  and  course  of  studies  which  have  been  intro- 
duced under  his  auspices.  We  shall  advance  with  a  rapid  review 
of  these  studies,  which  have  been  appropriated,  in  part,  from  the 
plans  of  some  of  the  French  schools;  and  in  the  course  of  our  re- 
marks, shall  make  a  few  suggestions  of  alteration. 

Languages  have  been  called  the  keys  of  knowledge ;  and  we 
believe  the  French  language,  with  equal  truth,  may  be  denomi- 
nated the  key  of  military  science.  It  is,  therefore,  very  properly 
the  study  which  the  cadet  pursues  at  his  entrance  into  the  acade- 
my :  but  the  mathematics  is  the  ordering  spirit  of  science ;  and  it 
is^  therefore^  made  his  constant  attendant  throughout  his  entire 
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term.  A  branch  of  mathematics,  perhaps  as  important  to  the 
engineer  as  any  other,  which  owes  its  discovery,  in  part,  to 
Monge,  and  which  is  studied  at  West  Point,  under  the  several 
names  of  descriptive  geometry,  shades  and  shadows,  and  perspec- 
tive, as  far  as  our  information  extends,  is  only  taught  }yell  in  the 
United  States  at  the  Military  Academy.  The  differential  and 
integral  calculi  are  likewise  pursued  at  this  school  with  great  ad- 
vantage. Indeed,  the  mathematical  course  we  consider  very 
well  arranged,  but  not  quite  sufficiently  extensive ;  as  it  is  not 
entirely  commensurate  with  the  philosophical  studies.  And  now, 
we  must  confess  that  it  is  with  some  regret,  that  we  have  noticed 
in  some  reports,  intimations,  rather  than  plain  declarations,  that 
too  much  time  is  spent  in  the  acquisition  of  the  mathematics.  To 
the  soldier,  this  study  is  ail  important ;  to  the  engineer,  a  very 
extensive  knowledge  of  its  principles  and  results  is  indispensable. 
Were  we  to  alter  the  present  system,  which  we  consider  excel- 
lent, we  should  ratlier  increase  than  diminish  the  attention  to 
mathematics. 

The  French,  and  mathematics  with  crayon  drawing,  form  the 
studies  of  the  two  first  years.  In  the  third  are  taught  natural  phi- 
losophy, chemistry,  and  pencil  and  topographical  drawing.  The 
department  of  natural  philosophy  wc  consider  one  of  the  most 
important  and  best  administered.  The  young  but  profound  pro- 
fessor who  presides  over  it,  is  an  honour  to  the  academy ;  and  by 
unremitted  labours  will  render  himself  an  honour  to  the  country. 
The  apparatus  of  this  department  is  respectable,  without  being 
eztravacant ;  and  the  experiments  are  satisfactory.  But  an  obser- 
▼atory  is  certainly  much  needed.  Already  a  telescope  of  consi- 
derable power  has  been  procured ;  but  cannot  be  used  with  any 
great  profit  until  a  proper  observatory  is  provided. 

The  mode  of  teaching  chemistry  we  deem  imperfect  Expe- 
riments performed  by  the  cadets  themselves,  would  be  much  more 
beneficifd  than  that  violent  effort  of  the  memory  which  the  pre- 
sent mode  requires.  The  whole  course  of  drawing  is  well  con- 
dneted ;  but  it  is  not  sufficiently  extensive,  as  we  shall  explain 
hereafter  in  the  few  improvements  which  we  shall  suggest  In 
the  fourth  year  are  studied  military  and  civil  engineering,  the  lat- 
ter embracing  architecture ;  moral  philosophy ;  rhetoric ;  consti- 
tutional and  mtemational  law ;  and  artillery  and  infantry  tactics. 

Having  now  taken  a  general  view  of  the  studies  of  this  national 
sehooly  we  shall  venture  to  recommend  a  few  changes,  which  we 
think  would  be  improvements ;  and  we  shall  afterwards  make  a 
few  remarks  upon  its  discipline  and  operations  upon  the  field. 

To  commence  with  the  department  of  chemistry,  we  would 
titer  the  whole  system.  A  laboratory  should  be  established,  large 
enough  for  one  or  two  sections  of  a  class  at  a  time,  to  perform 
the  manual  labour  of  experiments.    Wc  would  retrench  much  of 
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what  is  now  impressed  upon  the  memory  only  for  the  moment 
of  examination ;  and  would  require  only  such  results  as  a  well 
trained  mind  would  retain ;  and  such  as,  when  retained,  would  be 
valuable.  This  reduction  might  be  very  considerable.  We  would 
fill  the  tiipe  which  would  thus  be  left  unemployed,  or  rather  we 
would  bestow  a  portion  of  the  fourth  year  upon  mineralogy; 
which  is  now  neglected :  and  the  study  of  this  subject  we  would 
regulate  in  the  same  manner  as  the  study  of  chemistry. 

The  course  of  artillery  is  entirely  behind  the  rest  of  the  in- 
struction. It  wants  system;  and  is  made  up  of  detached  scraps 
from  various  authors,  thrown  together  in  a  heterogeneous  mass; 
forming,  after  all,  but  a  very  partial  view  of  that  important  branch 
of  military  knowledge.  The  course  of  pyrotechny  which  is  at- 
tached to  this  department,  is  somewhat  better  arranged. 

On  the  studies  of  tactics,  military  engineering,  and  drawing, 
we  would  found  a  new  professorship ;  which  might  perhaps  be 
denominated  that  of  campaigns.  In  this  department,  we  would 
include  the  drawing  of  military  sites  from  nature,  the  taking  of 
reconnaissances;  grand  tactics,  embracing  the  drawing  up  of 
troops  for  battle,  with  the  selection  of  ground,  having  regard  to 
means  and  the  best  adaptation  of  the  difierent  arms  \ot  service, 
including  cavalry.  We  would  recommend  to  the  professor  for 
many  of  the  general  views,  Jomini's  elaborate  work  on  the  cam- 
paigns of  Napoleon  and  Frederic  the  Great.  In  thiii  department 
lectures  should  be  delivered,  in  which  should  be  exhibited  traits 
of  moral  courage ;  remarkable  defences,  extraordinary  expedients, 
and  many  portions  of  campaigns  or  particular  battles,  showing 
by  actual  experiment,  the  relation  in  which  the  difierent  arms 
should  be  brought  into  action,  their  ground,  &c. ;  and  the  ceneral 

Erinciples  of  manoeuvring  armies,  which,  indeed,  would  be  em- 
raced  in  grand  tactics.  All  these  things  might  be  taught  by 
lectures,  and  sketches  on  the  field.  But  it  would  be  necessary 
for  the  cadets  to  acquire  some  proficiency  in  landscape  sketching ; 
and,  indeed,  the  want  of  this  proficiency,  is  even  now  much  to 
be  lamented.  Such  a  department  would  afford  a  fine  field  for  the 
genius  of  a  professor,  and  would  bring  to  a  full  completion  the 
course  of  military  studies. 

Several  boards  of  visiters  have  recommended  the  use  of  horses 
at  the  academy ;  and  one,  a  house  for  winter  exercises.  Might 
not  these  two  recommendations  be  made  to  concentrate  upon  the 
same  object?  Would  not  a  circus  in  which  riding  and  fencing 
should  be  taught,  answer  all  purposes?  To  the  soldier  we  w;ould 
appeal,  if  a  fine  voice  and  a  martial  deportment  on  the  field,  be 
not  among  the  best  instruments  of  inspiring  ardour  and  confi- 
dence in  the  men  ?  And  let  us  also  ask,  if  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
importance  to  the  ofiicer  firmly  to  sit  his  charger,  and  easily  and 
gracefully  to  guide  his  movements?   In  regard  to  fencing,  which 
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It  present  is  very  little  attended  to  at  the  academy ;  it  is  an  ob- 
ject of  vital  importance. 

Fencing,  the  lance  and  broad-sword  exercises,  should  then,  in 
our  opinion,  be  well  taught  They  would  improve  the  health 
ind  appearance  of  cadets ;  would  employ  many  idle  half-hours, 
and  would  be  but  little  expensive  to  the  government  Fencing, 
the  broad-sword  exercise,  and  riding,  should  occupy  at  least  two 
years ;  and  the  lance  exercise  might  be  taught  in  a  few  months. 

There  is  one  branch  of  military  service  with  which  the  cadets 
are  totally  unacquainted.  The  United  States  have  adopted  no 
complete  system  of  cavalry  tactics  for  the  army ;  and  hence,  the 
young  o£Bcer8  have  no  approved  rules  for  the  use  of  one  of  the 
most  decisive  weapons  of  warfare.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  considera- 
ble expense  to  equip  a  squadron  of  cavalry.  Notwithstanding, 
in  war,  the  expense  would  be  but  little  attended  to ;  for  the  utility 
vastly  preponderates.  When  an  invading  army  has  no  horse, 
nothing  annoys  them  so  much  as  cavalry.  It  embarrasses  them 
ID  every  movement,  cutting  off  their  foraging  parties,  scattering 
their  unprotected  men,  and  by  swift  and  unexpected  charges, 
producing  disorder  and  intervals  in  their  ranks.  But,  we  believe, 
the  soldier  will  need  no  proof  of  the  fact ;  and  the  scholar  will 
be  fully  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  we  write ;  by  recollecting 
how  the  Syracusan  horse,  according  to  Thucydides,  bridled  and 
eontroUed  the  motions  of  the  great  Athenian  army  which  invaded 
Sicily  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  But 
if  cavalry  be  so  useful  when  the  invading  army  has  none,  or  but 
little ;  how  much  more  so  must  it  be,  when  the  enemy  comes 
provided  with  this  destructive  arm!  All  will  at  once  recollect 
the  ravages  of  Tarleton  in  the  revolutionary  war,  and  the  bril- 
liant services  of  Washington,  Lee,  and  others ;  as  a  sufficient  illus- 
tration of  the  danger  of  this  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
and  the  utility  of  a  similar  one  in  our  own. 

Riding,  and  the  lance  and  broad-sword  exercises,  we  there- 
fiire  much  desire  to  see  made  subservient,  at  tlie  military  aca- 
demy, to  a  complete  system  of  national  cavalry  tactics.  We  should 
then  have  at  one  institution  in  the  country,  an  entire  and  well 
eonnected  course  of  military  pursuits. 

We  purposed  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  the  discipline  of 
cadets;  and  their  operations  on  the  field  and  in  camp.  We  will 
despatch  this  part  of  the  subject  in  a  few  words.  We  believe  the 
difcipline  to  be  good ;  and  the  active  duties  of  camp  and  field 
wdl  regulated.  The  artillery  drills,  too,  are  certainly  better  than 
any  thing  else  in  that  department :  but,  in  truth,  it  appears  to 
na^  that  the  whole  department  of  artillery  should  be  remodelled 
and  better  organized.  And  now,  in  dismissing  that  view  of  the 
academy,  which  its  originators  would  probably  have  taken; 
namely^  the  contemplation  of  its  fitness  to  form  and  educate  effi- 
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cient  o£5cers ;  we  might  inquire  if  its  imitation  of  the  French 
schools  has  been  so  close  as  to  embody  any  foreign  imperfections. 
But  without  the  certainty  of  facts,  we  can  only  pursue  this  subject 
so  far  as  to  suggest  to  future  boards,  the  propriety  of  inquiring 
into  the  police  of  the  academy ;  and  ascertaining  the  purposes  that 
are  answered  by  the  military  detachment  at  the  pos^  and  the  de- 
gree of  respect  and  subordination  which  it  is  commanded  to  show 
to  the  cadets  as  their  superior  officers. 

As  we  recede  from  the  period  of  the  last  war  with  England, 
a  new  end  of  education  is  becoming  more  and  more  prominent 
at  the  national  military  school.  The  internal  improvements  of 
the  country,  projected  or  now  in  progress,  call  for  a  large  body 
of  civil  engineers ;  and  this  demand  is  partially  supplied  from 
West  Point  As  these  improvements  are  favourite  measures  of 
the  general  and  state  governments,  we  think  the  academy  does 
well  in  increasing  the  degree  of  attention  to  architecture  and  civil 
engineering :  as  to  most  of  the  details  of  topographical  engineer- 
ing, a  knowledge  of  them  is  necessary  as  well  to  military  as  to 
civil  engineers.  But  while  we  consent  cordially  to  the  prosecution 
of  the  elementary  studies  of  civil  engineering,  even  in  detail ;  we 
would  not,  in  the  least,  be  disposed  to  abandon  the  military,  pur* 
sued  likewise  in  detail. 

We  shall  not  notice  all  the  different  accusations,  which  from 
time  to  time  have  been  made  against  the  military  academy,  in 
Congress  and  elsewhere.  For,  we  believe,  the  most  exact  scru- 
tinies that  have  been  made  in  regard  to  its  appointments  and 
other  concerns,  have  resulted  in  nothing  upon  which  to  found  a 
charge.  Among  others,  the  accusation  that  it  is  a  school  only  for 
the  sons  of  the  wealthy  and  influential,  has  been  totally  refuted 
by  the  actual  rolls  of  those  admitted. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  a  system  of  favouritism  is  pursued  in 
the  appointments  by  the  officers  of  government  Without  affirm- 
ing or  denying  the  fact,  we  presume  that  more  or  less  of  favour- 
itism may  be  apparent,  according  to  the  administration  under 
which  we  live.  And  even  were  we  to  admit  the  operation  of 
this  unfortunate  influence,  we  should  consider  it  rather  a  disre- 
spect than  a  violent  injury  to  the  nation.  For  in  comparing  this 
sinister  use  of  power,  with  the  general  benefits  resulting  to  the 
entire  country  from  this  institution  ;  we  should  set  a  full  value 
upon  the  latter,  and  only  remember  the  former  as  a  personal  act 
of  the  officer  of  government. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  militia  is  deriving  benefit  from 
those  who  have  once  been  attached  to  the  academy ;  whether  now 
engaged  in  military  or  in  civil  pursuits.  And  throughout  the 
land,  much  scientific  knowledge  is  certainly  diffusing  itself  in 
various  ways,  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  same  national  engine. 
In  taking  our  leave,  we  may  be  allowed  the  remark,  that  among 
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aU  the  difierent  interesting  purposes,  which  this  school  is  said  to 
nbservei  we  regard  as  not  the  least,  the  tribute  of  national  ho- 
mtgei  which  it  renders  to  science.  While  in  war  we  should  de- 
list to  behold  this  Alma  Mater  seated  in  invincible  strength,  and 
lending  to  the  battle-field  hero  after  hero  to  win  for  her  the  palm 
of  victory ;  we  must  confess,  that  in  peace,  we  should  almost 
equally  delight  to  behold  her  reposing  in  the  midst  of  arms,  her 
hrows  encircled  as  at  a  festival,  with  the  bloodless  but  imperish- 
ible  garlands  of  science. 


NOTE.— Art.  lY.—The  Tariff  Question. 

Oil  reflection,  wc  find  that  in  describing  the  operation  of  the 
on  those  sections  of  our  country  most  exclusively  engaged 
in  the  production  of  the  exports,  with  which  the  imports  are 
either  directly  or  indirectly  purchased,  wc  have  been  inadver- 
tently led  into  an  error  which  it  is  highly  necessary  to  correct 
We  admitted,  that  if  the  articles  taxed  should  rise  the  whole 
amount  of  the  duty,  and  the  aggregate  value  of  the  lesser  amount 
of  goods  consumed  at  tlie  high  prices  should  be  equal  to  the 
aggregate  value  of  the  greater  amount  at  lower  prices,  the  tax 
would  fall  wholly  on  consumption,  and  the  producer  of  the  ex* 
port  would  escape.  This  admission  is  much  too  liberal  for  the 
ucty  and  was  unwarily  made  from  not  reflecting  that  the  increase 
in  price  of  the  whole  mass  of  importations,  caused  by  imposts, 
fonns  no  part  of  the  equivalent  for  the  exports.  Thus,  let  us 
auppoae  our  exports  have  been  generally  $  50,000,000,  and  our 
imports  about  the  same,  and  that  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  be  levied 
on  the  latter,  which  augments  prices  10  per  cent;  it  is  evident, 
that  the  government,  and  not  the  producer  of  the  exports,  gets 
this  additional  sum  of  8  5,000,000 ;  and  consequently,  the  rule 
18  the  following — the  whole  burthen  falls  on  consutnption  only^ 
when  the  articles  imported  rise  the  whole  length  of  the  duty, 
and  the  mass  consumed  is  the  sa??ie  precisely  at  the  high  prices 
Oi  formerly  at  the  low  prices;  Uie  aggregate  values  of  those 
equal  amounts  will  of  course  be  to  each  other  as  prices  before 
and  after  the  duties.  If  this  rise  in  price  had  been  occasioned  by 
the  internal  regulations  of  foreign  countries,  then  our  admission 
woald  be  perfectly  correct — a  less  mass  of  imports  would  be  a  fair 
equivalent  for  our  exports ;  provided,  the  diminution  in  quantity 
exactly  in  proportion  to  the  rise  in  price.  It  will  readily  be 
iy  that  the  correction  of  the  above-mentioned  error,  plants  our 
argoment  on  this  topic  upon  much  higher  and  stronger  grounds, 
finr  it  proves  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  burthen  falls  at  once  upon 
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production,  even  if  the  imported  commodities  rise  the  whole 
length  of  the  duties,  unless  the  same  amount  of  commodities  be 
consumed  after  the  rise  as  before ;  a  result  which  no  one  possess- 
ing the  slightest  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  consumption^ 
can  for  a  moment  anticipate.  i$ 
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ed, 284^  &c.  See  FUrUt  Timothv. 

Montif^riyt  the  composer,  notice  o{  44. 

MorrUt  Gouvcrneur,  life  of,  &c.,  by  Ja- 
red  Sparks,  reviewed,  449,  &c. — 
execution  of  the  work,  450— politi- 
cal opinions  of  Morris,  451,  452 — 
tribute  to  Alexander  Hamilton,  453 
— Morris's  agency  in  the  formation 
of  the  present  Constitution,  454 — 
views  of  the  judiciary,  455 — ranked 
with  the  federalists,  456— course  in 
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the  contested  election  of  Jefferson 
and  Burr,  and  the  acquisition  of  Lou»- 
siana,  456,  457 — views  on  treaties 
with  foreign  powers,  the  support  of 
an  efficient  navy,  and  the  embargo, 
458 — patriotic  course  of  his  life,  459 
-—part  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Bank  of  North  America,  and  ideas  of 
banking,  460,  461 — visit  to  France 
and  comments  upon  passing  events, 
462,  463— observations  on  Madame 
de  Stael,  M.  Necker,  Mirabeau, 
Count  D'Artois,  466— Talleyrand, 
467— 'Value  of  Mr.  Morris's  corre- 
spondence to  our  government,  467 
— characteristic  traits,  468-470 — ex- 
tracts from  letters  of  Washington, 

471. 
MorriSf  Robert,  his  part  in  establishing 

the  Bank  of  North  America,  460. 
Muntt  Rev.  Dr.,  his  improvements  in 

American  geography,  286. 


N. 


New-Brurunmek^  description  of,  423. 
Newfoundland^    description    of,  424- 

427. 
Newton^  Isaac,  his  Principia,  notice  of, 

134. 
New-York  Tariff  Address.   See  Tariff 

Question^  345,  391. 
Niagara,  Falls  of,  described  by  Timothy 

Fhnt,  301. 


O. 


Opera,  The  French,  by  M.  Castil  Blaze, 
reviewed,  30,  Sec— K][ualifications  of 
the  author,  31— definition  of  opera, 
32— dramatic  mu»c  in  olden  time, 
33 — introduction  of  operas  into 
France  by  Baif  Ronsard,  34 — ^revived 
by  Cardinal  Mazarin  and  Zarlino,  35 
—first  performance  in  the  French 
language  a  pastoral  by  Abb^  Perrin, 
ib, — ^tlieatre  erected  for  him  opened 
with  his  Pomone,  music  by  Cambert, 
36— dispossessed  of  his  theatre  by 
Marquis  de  Sourd^ac ;  Lulli  obtains 
Pemn's  privilege,  and  establishes 
another  theatre ;  his  improvements 
in  instruments,  37 — Rameau's  dra- 
matic compositions,  38 — Rousseau's 
character  of  Rameau,  39 — improve- 
ment in  French  taste  by  the  presence 
of  an  Italian  opera  company,  40 — 
introduction  of  the  comic  opera  $  dif- 


ference in  the  two  kinds  of  open, 
42,  43— compositions  of  Duni,  PUh 
lidor,  Monsigny,  Gossec,  Rodolphe^ 
Gretiy,  44— Martini,  45 — Dr.  Bur- 
ney's  opinion  of  the  French  munc  of 
that  period,  45,  46— Gluck's  Iphi« 
genie  and  other  compositions,  47-49 
— Piccini,  and  musical  war  between 
his  admirers  and  the  Gluckists,  49-— 
style  of  Gluck,  50, 51— compositioni 
of  Sacchini,  Gossec,  Lemoine,  53— 
erection  of  a  comic  opera  hoase»  53 
—effect  of  the  rivalry  of  the  two 
theatres,  t^.— compositions  of  Vogel^ 
54 — the  Conservatoire  de  France,  ib, 
— union  of  the  Theatre  des  Arts  and 
Theatre  Favart,  56— principaJ  com- 
posers from  1802  to  present  time, 
56— remarks  upon  the  opera  at  Paris, 
57,  58 — charge  against  the  French 
of  insensibility  to  tune  and  time,  58 
-60 — ^Rousseau's  opinion  contradict- 
ed by  the  success  of  Devm  du  Vil- 
lage, 60 — ^French  improvements  in 
composing  and  performing,  61,  &c« 
Oxford  Prize  Essays,  reviewed,  391,  tec 
— occasional  remarks  391-396--4m- 
portance  of  classical  training,  397- 
400— extract  from  Burden's  £aiay, 
401 — ^from  Ogilvie's  on  the  uses  of 
classical  culture,  ib, — notice  of  et- 
says  by  John  Scott,  since  Lord  Chan- 
cellor   Eldon;    Henry   Addington, 
Lord  Sidmoutb ;  T.  Burgess,  Biahc^ 
of  Salisbury ;  E.  Copleston,  of  LJbui- 
daff;  R.  Mant,  of  Down;   Conner 
and  Heber,  of  Calcutta;  Mr.,  now 
Sir  D.  K.  Sandford ;  D.  Wilson,  403 
— A.  Robertson,  J.    Phillimore,  R. 
Whately,  404— essays  worthy  of  pte- 
servation,  by  Keble,  Churton,  Bar- 
ker, Milman,  and  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Tenterden,  ib. — Tenterden'a  essay 
on  satire,  404,  405 — Hendy  on  the 
importance  of  classical  culture   in 
the  ministry,  406— Denison  on  fede- 
rative  governments,  ib. — Plumer  on 
public  spirit  among  the  ancients,  407 
—Milman  upon  sculpture  and  paint- 
ing, 408— Heber  on  the  sense  of  ho- 
nour, 409. 


P. 


Paris,  progress  of  the  Opera  in,  30,  &c. 
See  Opera  in  France. 

Perrin,  Abb6,  his  exertions  in  establish- 
ing Uie  opera  in  Paris,  &c.  35-37. 

Peters,  Richard^  his  Case  of  the  Che* 
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lokee  Indiansy  &c.  argued  and  de- 
cided in  the  Supreme  Court,  review- 
ed, 1,  &C.    See  Cherokee  Indiana. 

Pkiidor^  the  composery  notice  of,  44. 

FSamit  the  composer,  notice  of,  49, 
SO. 

P&Mwr,  Mr.,  his  Oxford  Prize  Essays 
on  public  spirit  among  the  ancients^ 
■oticeo^  40r. 

Friett  Dr.,  his  tables  on  the  value  of 
fifeb484^8ic. 

FimUbUUUi,  Doctrine  of,  473,  &c. 
Pascal's  labours  on  the  subject  of 
piobabilities,  t^.— its  application  to 
the  inrestigation  of  natural  pheno- 
mtnm,  479---Condorcet'8  application 
of  analjrais  to  the  probabihty  of  tes- 
tinony,  480 — Dr.  Franklin's  moral 
algebra,  481— comparative  view  of 
Ae  various  institutions  for  the  Assur- 
■noe  of  Lives,  by  Charles  Babbage, 
483;  &C. — tables  on  which  life  annui- 
ties are  mnted,  by  John  Finlaison, 
^.^-probabilities  of  human  life,  484- 
401— tables  of  Dr.  Halley,  Mr.  Simp- 
ton^  and  Dr.  Price,  484— Morgan's 
view  of  the  Equitable  Socie^,  &c., 
485— tables  of  Mr.  Milne,  486— pro- 
posed method  of  obtaining  data  for 
aew  tables,  487— Ubles  of  Kerse- 
boom  and  M.  Deparcieux,  488— of 
Griffith  Davies^  489 — improvement  in 
tiie  duration  of  human  life,  490 — 
principles  upon  which  assurance  in- 
■dtutions  are  conducted,  492-^94. 

FMk  Domain^  The,  265,  &c— report 
of  the  Treasury  department  to  the 
PSnt  Sesrion  of  the  22d  Congress, 
examined  in  regard  to,  265,  &c. — 
title  to  the  public  domain  rests  in  the 
peneral  government,  267 — ought  the 
mterest  of  the  nation  in  this  proper- 
ty to  be  extinguished  ?  ih, — imports, 
public  lands,  and  bank  dividends, 
principal  sources  of  revenue;  pro- 
position to  depend  solely  upon  im- 
ports, and  to  divide  the  annual  nett 
pioceeds  of  the  public  lands  among 
the  iUtes,  considered,  268-270— 
importance  of  the  settiement  of  the 
vestem  country,  271 — Mr.  M'Lean's 
propontions  examined,  273 — claims 
■et  up  of  proprietary  rights  in  states 
to  sod  not  ahenated  to  individuals 
within  their  boundaries,  277,278 — 
petitions  for  changes  in  the  mode  of 
felling  lands;  reasons  why  land 
fhoold  be  reduced  to  the  lowest 
pncfticable  point,  278-280— no  feel- 
mg  of  disMtii&ction  existing  io  the 


new  states  towards  government  in  re- 
gard to  the  public  lands,  281— dis- 
posing of  the  public  domain  among 
the  sUtes  deprecated,  282-284. 


R. 


jRameaUf  dramatic  compositions  of,  38 
— Rousseau's  character  of,  39. 

Bdigion,  considered  in  its  Origin,  its 
Forms,  and  Developments,  by  Ben- 
jamin Constant,  reviewed,  103,  &c. 
See  Constant^  Renjamin. 

JRenwiek^  James,  LL.D.,  h*is  Elements 
of  Mechanics,  reviewed,  120,  &c 
See  Meehaniea,  Elsments  of. 

jRio,  Antonio  Del,  ancient  city  of  £1 
Palenaue  explored  by,  236-242. 

Rivafinoli,  Ch.  V.  de,  washing  machine 
of,  79. 

Hodoiphef  the  composer,  notice  of,  44. 

Bonsarclf  Baif,  his  introduction  of  the 
opera  into  France,  34. 

BouiteaUf  J.  J.,  bis  character  of  Ita- 
meau's  compositions,  39 — his  opinion 
of  French  musical  taste,  60. 


S. 


Saechinif  an  Italian  composer,  notice 
of,  52. 

Sergeantf  John,  his  plea  for  the  Chero- 
kees.     Sec  Cherokee  Indians, 

Sparks f  Jarcdy  his  Life  of  Gouverneur 
Morris,  reviewed,  499,  &c.  See 
Morris,  Gouverneur. 

Sta'cl,  Bladame  de,  vanity  of  in  reg^ard 
to  her  father,  467. 

Sievinus,  a  Flemish  mathematician,  his 
discovery  of  the  relation  of  the  pow- 
er to  the  weight  on  an  inclined 
plane,  124. 


T. 


Tariff  Question,  345,  &c. — ^general  ar- 
gument in  favour  of  free  trade, 346- 
o50 — examination  of  some  of  the 
ar^ments  most  relied  on  by  the  Re- 
stnctionists,  351-375— operation  of 
the  restrictive  system  on  the  great 
interests  of  the  country,  with  the 
evils  flowing  from  it,  375-391— Ab/e, 
to,  503. 

Thtterden,  Lord  Chief  Justice,  his  prize 
essay  on  Satire,  notice  of,  404,  405. 

Thiebttuli^  his  comparison  between  Fre- 
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deric  II.  of  Prussia,  and  Ptincc  Hen- 
ry, 343.  See  Dova'a  Frederic  the 
Second. 

Thompmm^  G.  A.  Esq.,  bis  official  visit 
to  Guatemala,  &cc.  See  Central  Jtrnt' 
riea. 

Thornton^  Dr.,  value  of  the  goldmines 
of  N.  Carolina,  early  ascertained  by, 
81. 

Tykrt  Mr.,  anecdote  from  hia  speech 
oa  the  Tariff  question,  357. 


U. 

UbakUf  Marquis,  his  Liber  Mecanico- 
rum,  notice  of,  124. 


V. 


Verpkndcy  Hon.  G.  C,  his  Report  of 
the  committee  on  the  expediency  of 
Assay  Offices  in  the  gold  districts  of 
N.  and  S.  Carolina,  66,  &c.  See 
Gold  Diiinda. 


W. 

We»t  Point  Jicademy,  account  of,  495- 
503, 

WillUf  N.  P.  his  Poem  delivered  be- 
fore the  Society  of  United  Brothers, 
and  other  poems,  reviewed,  154,  Sec 

Wirt^  William,  his  plea  for  the  Che- 
rokees,  7,  &c.  See  Cherokee  Indt' 
ans. 
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REPORTS  ON  THE  BANK  QUESTION. 


HOUSE  OF  KEPBESENTATIVES, 
Mturek  14, 1833. 


Xesohed^  That  a  select  committee  be  appointed  to  inspect  the 
books,  and  to  examine  into  the  proceedings  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  to  report  thereon,  and  to  report  whether  the  provi- 
sions of  its  charter  have  been  violated  or  not;  that  the  said  com- 
mittee have  leave  to  meet  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  shall 
make  their  final  report  on  or  before  the  twenty-first  day  of  April 
next,  that  they  shall  have  power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers, 
and  to  employ  the  requisite  clerks,  the  expense  of  which  shall  be 
audited  and  allowed  by  the  Committee  of  Accounts,  and  paid  out 
of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House. 

REPORT  OF  THE  MAJORITY. 

Ma.  Clatton,  on  behalf  of  the  majority  of  the  Committee  ap- 
pointed on  the  14th  March,  1832,  to  inspect  the  books,  and  exa- 
mine into  the  proceedings  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  made 
the  following  Report: — 

In  obedience  to  the  foregoing  resolution,  the  Committee  ap- 
pointed under  the  same,  proceeded  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
and  commenced  the  inspection  of  the  books,  and  the  examination 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Bank,  on  the  23d  of  March  last^  and, 
after  the  most  attentive  and  laborious  investigation  which  their 
limited  time  would  allow,  the  majority  have  prepared  the  follow- 
ing Report,  which  they  beg  leave  to  submit  to  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives. 

They  believed,  that,  as  the  House  wished  information  more  for 
the  purpose  of  enlightening  their  minds,  and  assisting  their  judg- 
ments as  to  the  expediency  of  again  renewing  its  charter,  than  to 
abridge  it  of  the  small  remnant  of  time  left  for  its  operation,  a 
liberal  construction  of  the  resolution  would  not  be  deemed  a  de- 
parture from  their  trust;  consequently  they  have  directed  their 
inquiries  to  two  general  objects. 


iv  Reports  on  the  [June, 

1st.  Whether  the  provisions  of  the  charter  had  been  violated. 

2d,  Whether  there  have  been  any  circumstances  of  mismanage- 
ment, against  which  future  legislation  might  guard,  or  which 
should  destroy  its  claims  to  further  confidence. 

On  the  first  point,  following  the  example  of  a  former  commit- 
tee, making  a  similar  investigation,  without  expressing  any  opi- 
nion on  such  cases  as  have  been  subjects  of  imputation  against 
the  Bank. 

These  cases  they  conceive  to  be  six  in  number,  and  are  as  fol- 
low:— 

1st.  In  relation  to  usury. 

2d.  In  relation  to  the  issuing  of  branch  orders,  as  a  circula- 
tion. 

Sd.  The  selling  coin,  and  particularly  American  coin. 

4th.  The  sale  of  stock  obtained  from  government  under  special 
acts  of  Congress. 

5th.  Making  donations  for  roads  and  canals,  and  other  objects. 

6th.  Building  houses  to  rent  or  sell,  and  erecting  other  struc- 
tures in  aid  of  that  object. 

On  the  first  ground,  the  president  of  the  Bank  refers  us  to  a 
statement  marked  G,  and  says  it  will  ^^  explain  the  only  cases  to 
which  this  description  might  be  considered  applicable,  two  ol 
them  being  cases  in  which  the  Board  repaid  the  amount  conai- 
dei*ed  overcharged,  and  in  regard  to  the  third,  no  application  has 
been  made  for  any  change  in  the  form  of  the  original  loan."  See 
said  statement  marked  No.  1 . 

To  a  question  asked  the  president,  whether  any  cases  of  dis- 
guised loans,  and  domestic  bills  of  exchange,  had  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  parent  Bank,  in  which  the  branches  had  re- 
ceived usurious  interest?  He  replied  he  had  never  heard  of  any, 
but  made  a  further  statement,  marked  No.  2,  in  which  he  states 
that  the  usual  custom  is  to  charge  upon  domestic  bills  of  ex- 
change, the  rate  of  interest  and  the  rate  of  exchange,  and  if  the 
sums  united  should  exceed  six  per  cent.,  it  is  not  usury;  and  gives 
an  explanation  in  said  statement. 

On  the  second  ground,  the  Committee  will  submit  document 
No.  3,  and  its  inclosures,  in  which  the  cause  and  origin  of  branch 
drafts  will  be  fully  seen.  The  president  states  ^^  the  inability  of 
the  Bank  to  furnish  the  amount  of  circulating  medium,  which  it 
was  created  to  supply,  became  apparent  at  an  early  period.  In  a 
year  after  its  organization,  the  directors  presented  a  memorial  to 
Congress,  dated  9th  January,  1818,  requesting  that  an  alteration 
might  be  made  in  the  charter,  so  as  to  authorize  the  presidenU  and 
cashiers  of  the  several  brancheSj  to  sign  the  notes  issued  by  those 
branches."  See  copy  of  the  memorial  marked  3  A,  in  which  it 
is  stated  ^^  that,  inasmuch  as  the  ^  act  to  incorporate  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,'  requires  that  the  bills 
or  notes  which  may  be  issued  by  order  of  the  said  corporation, 
shall  be  signed  by  th^  president,  and  countersigned  by  the  princir 
pal  cashier,  it  has  been  found  impracticable  to  supply,  in  any  rea- 
sonable degree,  the  required  circulation  from  the  Bank,  and  its  nu- 
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merous  offices  of  discount  and  deposite,"  it  is,  therefore,  asked  of 
Congress  to  permit  the  presidents  and  cashiers  of  branch  banks  to 
lign  and  issue  bills.    The  application  was  not  granted.    The 
president  states  ^  the  subject  was  resumed  by  another  memorial, 
dated  November  24th,  1820."     See  copy  of  the  memorial  marked 
3,  6,  in  which  it  is  stated,  ^  under  the  charter  it  has  been  doubted 
whether  the  Bank  has  power  to  authorize  the  issuing  of  notes  not 
signed  by  the  president,  and  countersigned  by  the  cashier.     The 
labour  and  the  time  necessary  to  sign  notes  for  the  Bank  and  all 
its  branches,  are  much  greater  than  either  of  those  officers  can 
bestow  upon  that  object;  and  hence  the  Bank  has  been  unable  to 
put  in  cireukUion  a  sufficient  amount  of  notes  of  the  smaller  deno- 
minations, which  the  public  most  want,  and  which  are  best  calcu- 
lated to  serve  the  interest  of  the  Bank."     It  then  requests  that 
power  be  given  to  the  parent  Bank  to  appoint  one  or  more  per- 
lons  to  sign  notes  of  the  smaller  denomination,  which  was  not 
acted  upon. 

The  president  states,  the  ^  application  was  again  renewed,  and 
a  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  reported  in 
faTour  of  allowing  the  appointment  of  signers,  on  the  27th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1833;  but  there  was  no  action  of  the  House  upon  it."  And 
he  refers  us  to  ^  pamphlet,  vol.  viii.  No.  1 1." 

On  the  first  of  December,  1826,  the  president  was  instructed  to 
endeavour  to  procure  the  necessary  change.  He  says,  ^  he  re- 
ported on  the  27th  February,  1 827,  that  no  action  on  the  subject 
would  take  place  at  that  session  of  Congress,  and,  accordingly, 
tlie  matter  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  the  offices."  See 
Doc.  3.  c. 

He  adds,  ^  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Binney,  Mr.  Webster,  and  Mr. 
Wirt,  the  Attorney  General,  was  taken  on  the  subject  of  issuing 
branch  drafts."     See  Doc.  3.  c. 

-  On  the  6th  of  April,  1827,  the  following  communication  was 
made  to  the  board  of  directors: — ^^'The  committee  on  the  offices, 
to  whom  was  referred,  on  the  23d  of  February  last,  the  report  of 
the  president  of  the  Bank,  stating  the  unsuccessful  result  of  the 
application  to  Congress  for  an  alteration  of  the  charter^  which 
would  authorize  the  signature  of  notes  by  other  persons  than  the 

g resident  and  cashier,  report  that,  in  various  parts  of  the  Union, 
nt  more  especially  in  the  southern  and  western  sections,  there  is 
a  constant  and  unceasing  demand  at  the  offices  for  the  smaller  de- 
nominations of  notes,  which  it  is  impossible  to  supply."  They 
therefore  suggest  that  the  '^  discount  officers  should  be  instructed 
to  draw  checks  on  the  cashier  of  the  Bank  for  smaller  sums  than 
they  have  hitherto  been  in  the  habit  of  furnishing.  In  order  to 
taTe  the  labour  of  preparing  such  checks  at  the  offices,  as  well  as 
ibr  the  greater  security  of  the  Bank  and  the  community,  it  has 
been  deemed  best  to  prepare  the  blank  forms  of  a  uniform  appear- 
mun^  and  to  distribute  them  from  the  parent  Bank.  Such  forms 
hare  been  accordingly  devised,  and  are  now  submitted  to  the 
board  with  the  recommendation  of  the  committee,  that  the  expe- 
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riment  be  tried,  and,  if  found  useful  to  the  community,  be  perma- 
nently adopted."     See  Doc.  3  c. 

The  document  marked  4,  d,  is  a  correspondence  between  the 
President  of  the  Bank,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  on  the 
character  of  these  Bank  drafts,  which  has  already  been  printed 
and  submitted  to  Congress. 

The  paper  marked  5,  £,  contains  instructions  to  the  branch 
Banks  as  to  the  issue  of  branch  orders.  On  the  21st  of  April, 
1827,  the  cashier  of  the  parent  Bank  writes  a  circular  to  the  re- 
spective branches,  informing  them,  among  other  things,  that  the 
Directors  have  ^^  deemed  it  best  that  blank  forms  of  an  uniform 
appearance  should  be  prepared  with  akiU  and  care  at  the  parent 
Bank,  and  thence  distributed  to  such  of  the  southern  and  western 
offices  as  seem  to  stand  most  in  need  of  them,  or  to  be  able  best 
to  employ  them  usefully.  Enclosed  I  send  you  a  specimen  of  the 
85  and  8 10  blank  drafts  adopted.  After  being  numbered,  regis* 
tered,  and  appropriated  here  to  certain  offices,  a  supply  of  them 
will  be  forwarded  as  soon  as  possible,  with  instructions  to  the 
Cashier  of  each  office  to  have  every  four  hundred  drafts  in  suc- 
cession, and  as  they  may  be  wanted,  filled  in  the  order  of  some 
one  officer  of  the  branch,  by  whom  they  must  be  endorsed  length- 
wise, and  about  the  middle  of  the  draft,  payable  to  bearer,  before 
they  be  signed  by  the  President  and  Cashier.  When  completed, 
they  are  to  be  furnished  to  the  customers  of  the  Bank,  or  other 
persons  who  may  wish  to  procure  them.  The  entries  respecting 
them,  both  here  and  at  the  branches,  are  intended  for  convenience 
aakcy  to  be  analogous  to  those  of  branch  notes.  Their  receipt  un- 
der the  denomination  of  branch  drafts,  is  to  be  similarly  acknow- 
ledged by  the  Cashier,  and  in  duplicate  through  the  respective 
Presidents.  They  are  besides  to  be  reported  on  the  weekly  state 
of  the  office,  as  branch  draft  paper  received,  used,  and  on  hand. 
And  whenever  they  may  be  transiter  between  the  offices,  must  be 
so  noticed  at  the  foot  of  the  statement  like  other  packages." 

On  the  7th  of  January,  1831,  a  resolution  passed  the  Board  to 
issue  drafts  of  the  denomination  of  twenty  dollars.  These  branch 
orders,  when  discharged  by  the  parent  Bank,  are  again  reissued 
by  that  Bank  when  it  has  no  small  notes  of  its  own.  The  paper 
marked  6  F,  contains  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  branch  drafts 
issued,  on  hand,  in  circulation,  and  the  offices  from  whence  issued. 
By  this  table  it  will  be  perceived  that  810,781,635  have  issued; 
83,371,544  are  on  hand;  and  87,410,090  are  in  circulation. 

The  foregoing  is  a  succinct  history  of  the  issue  of  branch 
drafts.  Whether  it  can  be  justified  under  the  charter  of  the 
Bank,  the  Committee  will  leave  to  the  better  judgment  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  third  case  is  the  selling  coin,  and  particularly  American 
coin.  The  attention  of  the  Committee  was  drawn  to  the  subject 
by  the  fact  that  the  general  Government  had,  on  one  occasion,  to 
pay  the  Bank  two  per  cent,  on  ten  thousand  Spanish  dollars,  which 
it  wanted  for  the  benefit  of  the  navy  in  South  America.  To  an 
interrogatory  put  to  the  President  on  this  subject,  he  replied, 
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^ The  Bank  is  authorized  to  deal  in  bullion.  It  buys  and  sells 
bullion.  All  foreign  coins  are  bullion.  Their  being  a  legal 
tender  does  not  maJke  them  the  less  bullion,  and  the  Bank  having 
bought  them  at  a  premium,  sells  them  at  a  premium.  The  obli- 
gation of  the  Bank  is,  to  pay  the  claims  on  it  in  coin,  American 
coin,  or  legalized  coin,  and  if  the  foreign  coin  is  worth,  intrinsi- 
cally, or  commercially,  more  than  the  American  coin,  the  differ- 
ence in  value  must  be  worth  the  difference  in  specie,  and  there 
seems  no  reason  why  the  Bank  should  sell  its  bullion  any  more 
than  iti  bills  of  exchange,  at  less  than  their  value."  He  then  re- 
fers the  Committee  to  a  correspondence,  marked  No.  4. 

Although  the  Bank  acted  under  legal  advice,  it  may  be  well 
questioned  whether  foreign  coin  is  bullion.  The  constitution 
giTes  to  Cong^ss  the  right  to  regulate  its  own  and  foreign  coin; 
irhen,  therefore,  the  latter  has  a  value  prefixed  to  it  by  law,  and 
is  suffered  to  be  used  with  that  regulated  value,  in  like  manner 
irith  our  own  coin,  it  would  seem  not  to  have  lost  the  name  and 
character  of  coin,  and  is  made  by  force  of  law  what  it  would  be, 
if  carried  through  the  mint  and  subjected  to  the  condition  of  our 
own  coin;  and,  therefore,  to  deal  in  it  as  a  commodity,  is  calcu- 
lated to  disturb  its  legal  value,  and  render  at  least  that  portion  of 
the  metallic  currency  uncertain  and  fluctuating. 

If^  however,  the  Committee  have  taken  a  wrong  view  of  this 
subject,  so  far  as  foreign  coin  is  concerned,  it  seems  by  the  state- 
ment of  the  President  of  the  Bank,  to  be  virtually  admitted  that 
our  own  coin  is  not  bullion,  and,  therefore,  does  not  come  within 
the  obiects  of  trade  allowed  to  the  Bank  by  the  9th  fundamental 
rule  of  the  charter.  By  reference  to  the  statement  of  specie  sold 
by  the  Bank,  marked  No.  34,  it  will  be  found  that  the  sum  of 
884,734  44  of  American  gold  coin  has  been  parted  with. 

The  4th  case  is.  selling  stock  obtained  from  Government  un- 
der special  acts  of  Congress.  They  have  thought  it  their  duty 
to  present  the  subject  to  the  consideration  of  Congress. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  observe,  that  the  charter  must  have  in- 
tended some  meaning  in  prohibiting  the  Bank  from  dealing  in 
stocks*  There  is,  perhaps,  no  subject  so  fruitful  in  speculations 
as  stocks,  and  none  which  is  so  fluctuating  and  liable  to  be  influ- 
enced by  the  slightest  causes,  often  producing  ruin  or  immense 
fortunes  in  the  most  sudden  manner.  To  prevent  such  a  great 
moneyed  institution  then  as  the  Bank,  from  dealing  in  this  arti- 
cle, which  its  vast  means  could  raise  and  depress  at  pleasure, 
seems  to  have  been  a  wise  provision  in  the  charter.  The  right  of 
the  Bank  to  acquire  or  sell  stocks,  is  a  special  one;  it  must  be 
done  by  virtue  of  a  law  of  Congress.  The  charter  itself  provided 
that  a  part  of  its  capital  might  be  paid  in  the  stock  of  the  Go- 
Teniment,  and  such  stock,  particularly,  might  be  disposed  of. 
But  the  Committee  suggests  whether  this  will  apply  to  other 
stocks  obtained  by  virtue  of  a  subsequent  law  of  Congress,  unless 
that  law  specially  confers  the  power  to  dispose  of  it.  In  two  im- 
portant loans  obtained  from  the  Government  since  the  charter 
granted,  the  Bank  has  parted  with  a  valuable  stock,  and  these 
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cases  will  illustrate  the  point  now  submitted  to  Congress.  While 
the  Committee  refer  to  the  transactions  of  the  Bank  in  the  funded 
debt  of  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  abovementioned,  they 
also  have  in  view  the  presentation  oi  the  subject,  to  show  not 
only  the  manner  of  disposing  of  that  stock,  but  whether  it  wai 
not  contrary  to  the  express  understanding  with  the  Government 
at  the  time  of  obtaining  the  stocks.  For  the  loan  of  S^poo/XX) 
of  5  per  cents,  made  in  1821,  and  the  85,000,000  of  4i  per  cents, 
made  in  December,  1824,  there  was  a  strong  individual  competi- 
tion, at  a  premium  for  a  part  or  the  whole,  against  the  Bank^  yet, 
the  Bank  had  a  preference  over  the  individual  ofiers,  upon  the 
principle  that  it  would  be  more  advantageous  to  g^ve  it  to  the 
Bank  at  a  reduced  rate,  and  participate  as  a  partner,  than  to  give 
it  to  individuals  at  a  premium.  This  was  confirmed  at  the  Trea- 
sury. The  President  of  the  Bank,  in  a  letter  dated  1 5th  Decem- 
ber, 1824,  which  will  be  found  among  the  documentary  testimony, 
after  saying  that  he  had  taken  the  whole  of  the  ^SfiOOflOO  loan  at 
par,  says,  ^  and  since  we  have  taken  the  loan  at  par,  on  the  dis- 
tinct ground  of  our  having  the  means  of  doing  it,  it  would  be  ad- 
visable, in  every  point  of  view,  not  to  sell  any  of  the  Fiorida  loan 
in  Boston." 

By  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  funded  debt  sold  by  the  Bank, 
marked  No.  6,  it  will  be  seen  that,  as  early  as  June  and  July, 
1825,  the  year  after  it  was  taken,  the  Bank  began  to  sell  this  stock| 
and  continued  to  do  so,  sometimes  at  a  premium  and  sometimes 
at  a  loss,  up  to  the  27th  day  of  November,  1829,  on  which  day 
they  had  disposed  of  all  but  S93,925  92,  and  that  too  at  a  loss  of 
S4,443  34,  notwithstanding  offers  were  made  by  individuals  for  a 
large  amount,  at  a  premium,  and  rejected  by  the  Government, 
upon  the  principle  before  stated.  The  same  document  shows  that 
there  was,  between  February,  1829,  and  October  of  the  same  year, 
sold  of  the  85,000,000  Florida  loan,  81,742,261,  at  a  loss  of  17,661 
dolls.  9  cts.  For  this  loan,  the  Committee  are  not  aware  of  there 
being  any  offers  by  individuals  at  a  premium.  The  same  docu- 
ment shows  that,  between  February,  1826,  and  February,  183^ 
the  whole  of  the  %4fi00fi00  loan  of  5  per  cents,  of  1821,  has  b0^ 
disposed  of  at  a  premium  of  Si 36,789  25.  The  premium  paM 
for  which,  at  the  time  it  was  taken,  was  provided  for  in  a  semi- 
annual appropriation  of  260,000,  in  the  report  of  the  1st  Jnlyi 
1821,  beK>re  adverted  to.  By  these  operations,  it  will  be  obvi- 
ously perceived  that,  if  the  Bank  is  allowed  to  sell  stocks  acquired 
by  special  agreements  with  the  Government,  it  can  secure,  by 
speculations,  all  the  advantage  which  the  Government  might  pos- 
sess, in  putting  up  its  loans  to  the  highest  bidder.  It  not  only 
destroys  competition,  but  takes  the  loan  of  the  Government  from 
other  individuals,  who  would  have  given  a  premium  for  it,  atntf 
which  the  Government  refuses,  because  it  expects  to  derive  a 
greater  profit  in  another  way,  but  in  which  it  may  be  defeated,  t>f 
an  immediate  sale  of  the  loan,  and  which,  if  the  right  to  sell  by 
the  Bank  b  acknowledged,  mi^ht  have  been  made  directly  to 
those  very  individuals  who  had  just  offered  a  premium.    In  rcta- 
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tioB  to  the  four  million  loan  of  5  per  cents,  of  1821,  Mr.  Cheves, 
in  his  report  on  the  1st  of  October,  1833,  says:  "  The  four  mil- 
lion loan  of  5  per  cents,  are  longer  irredeemable  than  any  other 
stock  of  the  GoYemment  of  the  United  States,  and  hence  probably 
this  stock  is  more  valuable  than  any  other  stock  of  the  United 
States."  He  also  says,  *'  the  more  the  Bank  can  retain  of  this 
stock,  the  better  for  the  institution."  In  the  whole  of  which  the 
Committee  most  fully  concur^  for,  it  may  be  mentioned  with  feel- 
ings of  pride,  that  such  is  the  high  credit  of  the  Government,  its 
stock  is  better  than  specie,  and  would  be  to  the  Bank,  in  any  emer- 
gency, precisely  the  same. 

The  Committee  proceed  to  mention  the  5th  case,  which  is 
making  donations  for  roads,  canals,  and  other  objects,  the  amount 
of  which  is  S4,630  00,  as  will  appear  by  document  No.  7.  Two 
of  the  largest  of  these  items,  amounting  to  three  thousand  dollars, 
are  for  turnpike  roads,  made,  too,  after  the  general  Government 
had  declined  to  make  appropriations  for  similar  objects.* 

A  question  would  naturally  arise,  whether  the  public  funds  in 
the  Bank,  for  that  institution  is  expressly  founded  upon  the  prin- 
ciple that  it  is  necessary  to,  and  constitutes  a  part  of  the  Treasury 
Of  the  United  States,  can  be  appropriated  to  objects  indirectly,  by 
the  officers  of  that  institution,  when  the  Government  directly  re- 
fnses  to  expend  its  revenues  on  the  very  same  objects.  The  Com- 
mittee have  looked  in  vain  for  any  authority  in  the  charter  to  give 
away  the  money  of  the  stockholders.  If  the  charter  contains  the 
powers  by  which  the  Bank  is  to  act,  and  they  are  to  be  strictly 
pursued,  there  is  then  no  grant  to  make  gratuities  for  any  object 
whatever. 

The  consequences  of  the  exercise  of  such  a  right,  might  be 
fraught  with  very  great  injury  to  the  stockholders;  certainly  of 
dangerous  interference  in  the  rival  trade  of  different  sections  of 
the  country,  and  of  pernicious  influence  upon  the  operations  of  Go- 
vernment. 

Tiie  Committee  approach  the  last  ground,  which  is  the  build- 
!■(  houses  to  rent  or  sell,  and  erecting  other  structures  in  aid  of 

alt  object.    They  will  merely  present  the  fact  and  the  law,  and 
ve  the  House  to  place  their  own  construction  upon  the  case. 
By  an  extract  from  the  minutes  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  on  the  13th  day  of  March  last,  the  follow- 
ing facts  appear,  viz. 

*^  The  committee  on  the  offices,  to  whom  was,  this  day,  referred 
a  letter  to  the  President,  from  George  W.  Jones,  agent,  dated  May 
S3d,  recommending  to  the  Bank  the  construction  of  two  canal 
baains,  and  the  erection  of  warehouses  around  one  of  them,  ac- 
cording to  the  plan  submitted  by  him,  recommend  to  the  board 
the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution: 
"  Atof*i€</,  That  the  board  approve  of  the  formation  of  two  ca- 
baains  at  Cincinnati,  proposed  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  them  to  be 

*  Tha  PrandcDt  farniihed  this  statement  without  explaining  tbs  ffroandb  of 
iiia  donatione,  no  explanation  having  boen  particularly  required  of  oim. 
VOL.  xirf— .\o.  22. — ^pp.  b 
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on  square  number  fifty-five,  (55,)  and  the  other  to  be  on  the  square 
of  ground  between  Walnut  and  Vine  streets,  and  Canal  and  St* 
Clair  on  Court  streets;  and  that  he  be  authorised  to  erect  forth- 
with, warehouses  on  the  margin  of  this  last  mentioned  basin,  not 
exceeding  six  in  number,  either  in  one  block,  or  separately,  as  he 
may  deem  most  expedient  for  the  interests  of  the  Bank." 

These  six  warehouses  were  built.  It  is  also  understood,  says  the 
same  extract,  that  several  other  houses  have  been  built  by  the 
agent  at  Cincinnati;  but  as  they  were  erected  in  part  by  contribu- 
tions in  labour  and  materials,  by  debtors  to  the  Bank,  who  had 
no  other  means  of  payment,  and,  in  pari,  by  direct  disbursement, 
no  accurate  statement  of  their  number  or  cost  is  on  file.  The  ag^nt 
has  been  instructed  to  specify  these  details  in  order  to  complete 
this  return. 

In  reference  to  the  foregoing,  the  Committee  believe  it  enough 
merely  to  quote  the  following  provision  of  the  charter,  to  wit: 
*^  The  land,  tenements,  and  hereditaments,  which  it  shall  be  law- 
ful for  the  said  corporation  to  hold,  shall  be  only  such  as  shall  be 
requisite  for  its  immediate  accommodation^  in  relation  to  the  conveni* 
evi/ transaction  of  its  business,  and  such  as  shall  have  been 6ona/!de 
mortgaged  to  it,  by  way  of  security,  or  conveyed  to  it  in  saiisfat' 
tion  of  debts  previously  contracted  in  the  course  of  its  deaHngs^or 
purchased  at  sales  upon  judgments  which  shall  have  been  obtained 
lor  such  debts" 

It  is  possible  that  the  improvements  were  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  real  estate  of  the  Bank,  and  are  made  upon  the  ground  that 
said  donations  would  increase  the  value  of  that  real  estate. 

This  closes  the  view  of  the  Committee  on  the  subject  of  the  vio- 
lations of  the  charter. 

In  considering  the  second  general  head,  as  to  any  circumstances 
of  mismanagement  of  the  Bank,  your  Committee  have  fully  appre- 
ciated the  delicate  character  of  some  of  the  duties  assigned  them, 
and  the  high  responsibility  of  the  office  of  inspecting  the  books 
and  examining  into  the  proceedings  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States. 

In  discharging  that  trust,  they  have  not  felt  themselves  at  liber- 
ty to  inquire  into  the  private  concerns  of  any  individuals,  of  any 
denomination,  unless  the  public  interest  was  involved  in  their 
transactions  with  the  President  and  Directors  of  the  Bank.  The 
investigation  was  ordered  by  the  House  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances, and  in  anticipation  of  a  debate  on  a  renewal  of  a  charter 
of  a  national  bank,  whose  annual  operations  amount  to  two  or 
three  hundred  millions  of  money,  whose  influence  extends  to  the 
remotest  parts  of  the  Union,  and  whose  connexion  with  the  fede- 
ral government  gives  it  a  public  character.  Impressed  with  the 
importance  of  the  great  variety  of  interests  involved,  your  Com- 
mittee have  executed  the  office  assigned  them,  by  inquiring  gene- 
rally, into  the  proceedings  of  the  Bank,  not  only  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  whether  its  powers  had  beenT  violated  or  abused, 
to  the  injury  of  the  private  or  public  interest  of  the  country,  but, 
with  a  view  to  obtain  information  for  the  use  of  the  House,  and  to 
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siigg;e8t,  should  Congress  determine  to  continue  a  national  bank, 
such  modifications  as  the  proceedings  of  the  existing  institution 
would  have  rendered  necessary. 

-Adhering  to  these  rules,  the  Committee  believed  it  entirely 
within  their  province  to  inquire  whether  the  influence  of  the 
Bank,  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  of  vast  control,  and,  if  impro- 
perly directed,  of  dangerous  tendency,  had  insinuated  itself  either 
loto  the  management  of  the  press  or  the  direction  of  the  <xovern- 
mcnt.  This  could  only  be  done  by  an  examination  of  the  transac- 
tions of  the  Bank  with  editors  and  public  functionaries.  And  here 
the  Committee  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that  they  do 
not  pretend  to  set  up  the  absurd  idea,  that  editors  or  officers  are 
excluded  from  the  right  common  to  the  rest  of  the  citizens,  of 
borrowing  money  when  and  where  they  please,  from  banks  or  in- 
dividuals, without  being  answerable,  in  the  slightest  degree,  to  any 
person  whatever.  But  while  this  admission  is  demanded  by  the 
dear  rights  of  the  parties  to  whom  it  relates,  it  will  not  be  denied, 
that  if  they  obtain  more  favours  than  the  rest  of  their  fellow  citi- 
zens, it  is,  at  least,  a  just  cause  of  complaint  against  the  Bank,  and 
however  they  may  be  innocent  of  any  improper  or  sinister  con- 
nexion with  that  institution,  it  does  not,  by  any  means,  disprove 
the  fact,  that  some  other  influence  may  have  been  intended  to  ope- 
rate upon  their  minds,  wholly  unsuspected  by  them  at  the  time. 
If,  therefore,  it  should  appear  that  these  individuals  received 
larger  loans  than  those  who  are  ils  usual  customers — that  they  re- 
ceived these  loans  without  the  security  usually  required  under  cir- 
cumstances not  known  in  any  other  case,  it  would  seem  to  the 
Committee,  that  instead  of  a  complaint  from  those  whose  transac- 
tions with  the  Bank  have  thus  been  investigated,  the  grievance  is 
entirely  on  the  other  side. — Whether  such  cases  do  exist,  the  Com- 
mittee will  leave  to  the  better  judgmentof  the  House,  to  decide  upon 
the  facts  which  they  have  collected,  and  now  respectfully  submit. 

It  had  been  repeatedly  alleged  that  the  Bank  had  employed  its 
funds  for  the  purpose  of  subsidizing  the  Press,  and  the  charge  was 
reiterated  during  the  debate  upon  the  resolution  authorizing  this 
inquiry.  The  attention  of  your  Committee  was  particularly  drawn 
to  this  subject,  at  an  early  period  of  their  examination,  by  a  com- 
munication from  an  editor  of  a  New  York  paper,  who  had  been 
accused  to  a  member  of  the  Committee,  through  the  President  of 
the  Bank.  The  evidence  relating  to  this  case  will  be  found  in  pa- 
pers marked  8  and  9,  and  in  which  are  presented  the  following 
facts: — On  the  26th  of  March,  1831,  a  Mr.  Silas  £.  Burrows  ap- 
plied to  the  President  of  the  Bank,  and  informed  him,  to  use  the 
words  of  the  President, ''  that  he  was  desirous  of  befriending  Mr. 
Noah,  and  assisting  him  in  the  purchase  of  a  share  in  a  newspa- 
per;  and  he  asked  if  the  Bank  would  discount  the  notes  of  these 
parties;  adding,  that  although  as  a  merchant  he  did  not  wish  to 
appear  as  a  borrower,  or  to  put  his  name  on  paper  not  mercantile, 
yet  he  would,  at  any  time,  do  so,  whenever  it  might  be  necessary 
to  secure  the  Bank.  I  do  not  recollect  (says  the  witness)  whether 
he  then  mentioned  the  time  which  the  notes  would  have  to  run.  The 
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Committee  being  authorized  to  discount  any  paper,  the  security  of 
which  they  might  approve,  agreed  to  do  them.  As  Mr.  Burrows  was 
going  out  of  town,  I  (the  President  and  witness)  gave  him  the  money 
out  of  my  own  funds,  and  the  notes  were  afterwards  put  into  my 
possession.  They  remained  with  me  a  long  time,  as  I  had  no  oc- 
casion to  use  the  funds,  nor  was  it  till  the  close  of  the  year  that 
my  attention  was  called  to  them  by  the  circumstance  that  a  new 
board  of  directors  and  a  new  committee  of  exchange  would  be  ap- 
pointed; the  same  committee  which  made  the  loan  should  consum- 
mate it.  I  had  seen  also,  in  the  public  prints,  many  reproaches 
against  the  Bank  for  lending  money  to  printers  and  editors,  and  I 
was  unwilling  that  any  loan  made  by  the  Bank  should  seem  to  be 
a  private  loan  from  one  of  its  officers.  Having  no  use  for  the  mo- 
ney, it  would  have  been  perfectly  convenient  to  let  the  loan  remain 
as  it  was,  but  1  thought  it  right  that  every  thing  done  by  the  Bank 
should  always  be  distinctly  known  and  avowed,  and,  therefore, 
gave  the  notes  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee,  Mr.  Thomas  P. 
Cope,  who  entered  them  on  the  books." 

This  is  the  account  given  by  the  President  himself  of  the  trans-* 
action  in  its  origin.  The  money,  215,000,  was  advanced  on  the 
36th  of  March,  the  notes  bear  date  on  the  1st  of  April  thereafter, 
and  were  t^  in  number  for  fifteen  hundred  dollars  each,  with  the 
interest  added  on  as  they  respectively  became  due,  which  was  on 
the  1st  of  April  and  October  of  the  years  1832,  '33,  '34,  '35,  *36, 
and  amounted  with  the  interest  thus  added,  to  %  17,975.  At  the 
time  they  were  entered  on  the  tx>oks  of  the  Bank,  on  the  2d  Jan. 
last,'  the  President  received  the  money  for  them. — ^These  notes 
were  placed  on  the  books  of  the  Bank  at  thi^  time,  and  it  will  be 
seen,  on  the  2d  of  March  they  were  withdrawn,  as  will  appear 
hereafter.  On  the  9th  of  August  last,  after  the  foregoing  transac- 
tion had  taken  place,  J.  W.  Webb  and  M.  M.  Noah  made  an  ap- 
plication to  the  Bank  for  a  loan  of  g20,000,  accompanied  by  a 
letter  from  a  gentleman  formerly  a  director  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  President  of  the  Bank,  in  the  following 
words:  **  I  cheerfully  forward  the  enclosed,  as  requested.  I  see  no 
reason  against  this  application  being  treated  as  a  fair  business 
transaction."  This  was  accompanied  by  sundry  letters  of  Webb 
and  Noah,  and  the  depositions  of  persons  in  their  service  as  to 
their  solvency  and  ability  to  pay  the  loan  requested,  all  of  which 
will  be  found  marked  No.  9.  This  loan,  at  six  months,  was  grant- 
ed, with  no  other  security  but  that  which  is  just  mentioned,  the 
largest  loan  made  on  that  day.  On  the  16th  of  December  follow- 
ing, another  application  was  made,  by  these  same  parties,  for  a 
loan  of  216,000,  which;  was  granted,  for  six  months,  by  the  ex- 
change committee,  without  an  additional  security  or  recommen- 
dation. At  this  time,  there  was  a  considerable  pressure  in  the  mo- 
ney market,  and  many  notes  of  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  were 
rejected.  It  was  one  among  the  largest  loans  of  the  day.  These 
loans,  together  with  the  loan  made  in  March  to  Burrows,  amount- 
ed to  the  sum  of  252,975,  which  consisted  of  notes  drawn  and  en- 
dorsed by  the  editors  only. 
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The  Committee  will  now  submit  the  facts  in  relation  to  the 
manner  in  which  this  loan  has  been  disposed  of,  first  premis- 
ing that  the  resolution  for  inquiring  into  the  affairs  of  the  Bank 
was  introduced  into  the  House  on  or  about  the  17th  of  February. 
The  loan  of  August  was  reduced  2,000  at  its  maturity,  on  the 
10th  of  February  last.  On  the  2d  of  March  last,  Mr.  Silas  E. 
Burrows  obtained  from  the  Exchange  Committee,  discounts  to 
the  amount  of  thirty-two  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty-six 
dollars,  being  the  largest  sum  loaned  on  that  day,  and  while  many 
notes  of  citizens  of  Philadelphia  were  rejected.  That  the  notes 
for  17,975  dollars,  payable  in  1832,  '33,  '34,  '35,  and  36,  were  paid 
and  withdrawn  by  him  on  the  2d  March,  without  the  knowledge 
of  Webb  and  Noah,  as  they  state.  On  the  Uth  of  the  said  month, 
Burrows  obtained  another  discount  from  the  Bank,  of  14,150  dol- 
lars, and  on  the  1 5th  of  the  same  month,  the  note  of  Webb  and 
Noah  for  15,000  dollars,  loaned  them  on  the  16th  of  December 
previously,  and  not  due  till  June  next,  was  paid  off  by  two  drafts 
irom  Webb,  obtained  at  the  United  States  Branch  Bank  at  New 
Tork|  accompanied  with  the  following  remarks,  contained  in  a 
letter  to  the  President  of  the  Bank,  dated  New  York,  March  1 1th, 
1833,  and  found  in  No.  9,  viz:  ^  Although  the  loans  to  us  by  the 
Bank  of  the  U.  States  are  purely  of  a  business  character,  and 
made  upon  statements  showing  the  necessity  of  the  accommoda- 
tion to  our  establishment,  and  of  our  ability  to  meet  our  pay- 
ments, there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  enemies  of  the  Bank, 
as  also  our  political  opponents,  will  endeavour  to  give  a  false  co- 
louring to  the  whole  transaction.  The  loan,  though  strictly  de- 
fensible, is  a  large  one,  and  the  amount  may  give  rise  to  the 
charge  of  indiscretion  on  the  part  of  the  Directors.  This,  it  is 
not  only  our  duty,  but  our  desire  to  prevent,  if  possible^  and, 
therefore,  with  some  little  inconvenience  to  ourselves,  we  have 
made  arrangements  to  pay  the  note  of  1 5,000  dollars  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days." 

The  evidence  of  the  President  of  the  Bank  explains  the  charac- 
ter of  these  various  loans,  and  the  circumstances  which  induced 
him  to  be  satisfied  with  the  security,  and  to  make  these  advances; 
which,  together  with  all  the  testimony  and  correspondence  on  this 
subject,  will  be  found  in  the  papers  marked  No.  9. 

In  that  evidence  it  is  stated  by  the  testimony  of  Webb  and 
Noah,  that  they  knew  nothing  of  the  first  15,000  dollar  loan  made 
by  the  President  of  the  Bank  to  Burrows;  that  Burrows  made 
them  believe  the  Si 5,000  were  loaned  to  Noah  by  his  father,  and 
that  he  had  his  father  present  to  carry  on  that  transaction,  and 
for  which  Noah  allowed  Burrows  2i  per  cent.,  and  did  not  receive 
it  all  for  some  months  after  giving  his  notes;  that  the  notes  were 
discounted  by  the  Bank,  in  their  name,  without  their  knowledge, 
and  paid  off  in  the  same  way.  It  will  appear  by  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Webb,  that  the  paper  of  which  he  is  the  editor,  made  two 
publications  in  the  latter  part  of  1829,  favourable  to  the  establish- 
ment of  branches;  that  shortlv  thereafter  it  commenced  its  oppo- 
sition to  the  Bank,  and  was,  for  sixteen  months,  warmly  opposed 
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to  it;  and  that,  on  or  about  the  8th  of  April,  1831,  it  changed  its 
course  in  favour  of  the  Bank.  Connected  with  this  fact,  is  an  ad- 
mission on  the  part  of  one  of  the  editors^  that  before  the  first  loan 
wa:i  negotiated  he  held  a  conversation  with  a  gentleman,  through 
whom  the  loan  was  then  negotiating,  (whom  the  Committee  know 
to  be  Burrows,)  in  which  he.  Burrows,  urged  the  editors,  one  of 
whom,  Webb,  had  expressed  himself  in  favour  of  a  modified  re* 
charter,  to  advocate  an  unconditional  renewal,  *^  but  expressed 
great  satisfaction  at  learning  that  [one]  was  in  favour  of  a  charter 
under  any  circumstances." 

The  Committee  will  state  they  were  anxious  to  obtain  the  tes- 
timony of  Burrows,  but  were  unable  to  do  it.  A  subpoena  was 
issued  for  him  and  sent  to  New  York,  to  which  the  marshal  re- 
turned he  was  not  to  be  found.  It  was  then  sent  to  Washington cit^i 
and  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  made  the  same  return.  The  marshal 
of  Pennsylvania  was  directed  by  the  chairman  to  make  and  con- 
tinue a  search  for  the  witness  in  Philadelphia,  having  heard  of  his 
expected  arrival  in  that  place;  that  the  marshal  reported  to  the 
chairman  that  he  ascertained  that  the  witness  had  arrived  in  that 
place  on  Thursday,  the  5th  instant;  but  he  was  not  able  to  flenre 
the  process  because  he  could  not  be  found. 

To  an  inquiry  whether  there  were  any  other  instances  of  notes 
being  discounted  for  the  accomodation  of  any  merchant  and 
trader  at  1,2,  3,  4,  and  5  year's  credit,  unless  to  secure  a  debt  in 
jeopardy,  there  was  presented  to  the  Committee  four  other  cases. 

On  the  3d  of  April  the  Committee,  by  resolution,  called  for  the 
following  statements  to  assist  them  in  the  elucidation  of  certain 
facts  which  had  appeared  in  other  documents,  viz: 

1.  A  tabular  statement,  showing  the  aggregate  amount  of 
notes  discounted  and  still  due  the  Bank,  drawn  and  endorsed  by 
non-residents  of  Philadelphia;  which  will  be  found  marked  A. 

3.  The  aggregate  amount  of  good  notes  offered  for  discount,  and 
rejected  by  the  Board;  drawn  and  endorsed  by  residents  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, on  the  following  days  respectively:  9th  of  August,  16th 
December,  1831 ;  2d  January,  1 0th  February,  2d  and  14th  of  March, 
1832;  24th  September,  and  14th  October,  1830.  That  statement, 
marked  B,  will  show  the  amount  of  notes  discounted,  but  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Bank  state  their  inability  to  discriminate  between  those 
that  are  good  or  otherwise. 

3.  The  aggregate  amount  of  notes  discounted  on  personal  secu- 
rity, and  made  payable  more  than  six  months  after  date,  which 
appear  to  be  only  four  in  number,  besides  the  case  of  J.  W,  Webb 
and  M.  M.  Noah. 

4.  The  aggregate  of  notes  now  due  to  the  Bank,  discounted  for 
a  firm  or  the  partners  of  a  firm,  without  the  name  of  some  person 
not  belonging  to  the  firm, 'as  drawer  or  endorser,  distinguishing" 
in  each  of  the  above  statements  the  amount  loaned  to  members  of 
Congress,  editors  of  newspapers,  or  persons  holding  offices  under 
the  General  Government.  To  this  last  resolution  were  added  the 
following  amendments,  viz:  '*  1st.  A  statement  of  the  loans  made 
by  the  Bank  and  its  branches  to  members  of  Congress,  editors  of 
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iiewspa}>erS|  and  oiBcers  of  tlie  General  Government,  and  the 
terms  of  such  loans*"  **3d.  And  the  names  and  amounts  of  pay- 
ments to  members  of  Congress,  in  anticipation  of  their  pay  as  mem- 
bers before  the  passage  of  the  general  Appropriation  Bill."  ^^  3d. 
And  the  amount  of  money  due  the  United  Slates,  and  on  deposite 
in  the  Bank,  after  deducting  therefrom  the  sum  thus  advanced  to 
tliose  to  whom  the  United  States  are  indebted."  ^^  And  lastly,  a 
statement  in  detail  of  the  amounts  paid  to  those  who  are  now,  or 
have  been,  members  of  Congress  or  officers  of  Government  since 
1816,  for  services  rendered  to  the  Bank,  stating  the  nature  of  the 
•ervice."  For  the  information  sought  by  these  inquiries,  see 
jMipers  marked  C.  Besides  these,  there  were  furnished  the  state- 
ments of  loans  made  to  five  editors  or  publishers  of  newspapers; 
by  which  it  will  appear,  that  the  accommodations  to  those  five 
editors  were  upwards  of  gllO/}00,  previous  to  the  institution  of 
this  inquiry. 

The  various  reports  which  have,  for  a  long  period  past,  charged 
the  Bank  with  too  frequent  intercourse  with  brokers,  and  also  of 
vndue  favouritism  to  certain  individuals,  as  well  as  the  large  trans- 
actions which  exhibited  themselves  upon  many  documents  called 
for  by  the  Committee,  induced  them  to  examine  particularly  the 
accounts  of  the  firms  of  which  Mr.  Thomas  Biddle  was  and  is  the 
chief  partner  with  the  Bank  as  a  broker. 

Four  subjects  of  investigation  presented  themselves  in  relation 
to  their  transactions  with  the  Bank. 
.^T^'.  1st.  The  allowing  and  paying  interest  to  them  on  deposites. 
"'  ^f  9d.  Relates  to  certain  loans  upon  the  pledge  of  stock,  and  the  dis- 
counting of  notes  made  to  T.  Biddle  by  the  President  or  others,  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  Board,  and  on  part  of  them,  the  pledge  of 
atock,  without  interest. — The  Committee  would  refer  for  the  par- 
ticulars of  these  two  charges  to  the  papers  marked  No.  13. 

The  third  subject  is  the  amount  of  discounts  made  T.  Biddle, 
and  the  rate  of  interest.  The  document  marked  No.  14,  will  show 
the  amount  on  the  15th  of  each  month,  from  the  15th  day  of  Sep- 
tCDiberi  1830,  to  the  15th  of  February,  1832.  By  this,  it  appears, 
that  on  the  15th  of  October,  1830,  he  had  discounted  upwards  of 
1,130^00  dolls,  and  has  at  no  time  since  been  less  than  400,000 
dolla.  The  Committee  doubt  the  policy  of  such  large  accommoda- 
tions to  individuals  or  firms,  at  any  time,  as  it  deprives  the  Bank 
of  the  power  of  fulfilling  one  of  the  great  objects  of  its  institution, 
which  is  to  facilitate  trade  by  loans  in  time  of  pressure;  and  it 
may  be  proper  to  add,  that  these  large  loans,  at  a  low  rate  of  in- 
terest, in  times  when  money  is  plenty,  are  usually  followed  by 
over-trading,  which  produces  pecuniary  embarrassment  and  ge- 
neral distress. 

By  a  statement  entitled  "  Remittances  to  Europe/*  marked  No. 
16|  it  appears  that  the  foreign  purchase  of  foreign  bilb  were  made 
of  Thomas  Biddle  8c'  Co.  drawn  by  them,  viz: 


t 
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1831. 
Oct.  14,  1  bill  60  days  sight,  and  at  a  premium  of 

10|  per  cent.  S33|399  68 

Oct.  14,  3  bills  at  75  to  —  and  105  days,  and  at  a 

premium  of  loi  per  cent.  115,451^11 

Oct.  22,  13  bills  at  40  to  125  days,  and  at  a  premium 

of  1 1  per  cent.  592,000  00 

Dec.  10,  9  bills  at  40  to  110  days,  and  at  a  premium 

of  10  per  cent.  506,250  00 

1832. 
Feb.  14, 14  bills  at  40  to  105  days,  and  at  a  premium  ^ 

of  lOi  per  cent.  400,000  00 

Feb.  14,  3  bills  at  50  to  70  days,  and  at  a  premium 

of  1 1  per  cent.  148,000  00 

81,794,060  79 

By  the  foregoing  statement,  it  appears  that  the  Bank  purchased, 
between  the  14th  of  October  1831,  and  the  14th  of  February, 
1832,  of  Thomas  Biddle  &  Co.,  foreign  bills  to  the  amount  of 
81,794,060  79. 

With  regard  to  these  large  loans,  the  committee  refer  to  the 
statement  marked  No.  19,  by  which  it  appears  that,  on  the  9th  of 
April,  1832,  the  total  amount  o^^discounts  on  bills  and  notes  at 
the  Bank  in  Philadelphia,  was  81^,939,679  52.  Of  that  sum  more 
than  two-thirds  were  loaned  to  ninety-nine  persons,  to  wit:— 
85,434,111.  More  than  3,000,000  dollars  were  in  the  hands  of 
twenty- seven  individuals;  and  nearly  one  seventeenth  part  in  the 
hands  of  one  person.  The  Committee  have  already  expressed 
their  conviction  that  these  large  accommodations,  to  a  few  indi* 
viduals,  are  injurious  to  trade  generally,  and  they  will  addj  that 
they  ought  always  to  be  made  by  either  the  board  of  directors,  or 
the  committees  empowered  by  them  for  that  purpose.  For  an 
explanation  of  this  subject,  see  papers  numbered  13  and  18. 

Properly  connected  with  this  subject  is  the  accommodation 
extended  by  the  Bank  to  individuals  on  the  pledge  of  stock.  Im 
all  the  monthly  statements  of  the  condition  of  the  Bank,  prior  to 
the  1st  of  March  last,  there  was  no  column  showing  these  loans. 
In  that  month,  for  the  first  time,  so  far  as  the  committee  can  dis* 
cover,  a  new  column  is  exhibited,  entitled  ^Moans  on  other 
stocks,''  and  which  appeared  at  that  time,  to  have  been  transferred 
from  the  line  called  ^^  bills  discounted  on  personal  security."  This 
change  was  made  in  consequence  of  a  call  for  stock  loans,  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  A  statement  of  the  same  was  calletl 
for,  marked  No.  20,  which  exhibits  a  list  of  stocks  pledged,  con- 
sisting of  Theatre  shares,  Museum  stock,  Arcade  stock.  Rail-road 
and  Canal  stocks.  Coal  Company  stock,  real  estate  in  Louisiana, 
&c.  See.  amounting  to  the  sum  of  1,713,297  34  dollars. 

The  various  transactions  in  specie,  by  the  Bank,  have  been  a  sub- 
ject of  special  notice  by  the  Committee,  and  various  statements 
called  for,  show  the  magnitude  of  them. 
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The  first  ttatement,  marked  No.  31,  shows  the  amount  of  spe« 
cie  exported  by  the  Bank  of  the  United  Sutes  during  the  rau* 
1831:— 

To  London,  in  Mexican  coin,         ....    g255/)00  00 
To  Paris,  in  Mexican  coin,  -        -       620,000 

To  Paris,  in  gold,  ....      247,000 

^Do.        in  mixc^  bullion,    ...       180,000 

\fi47fiOO  00 

f  \y302fiO0  00 

3d.  The  amount  of  specie  exported  since  1819,  will  be  found  in 
the  statement  marked  No.  33. 

To  England, 3,598,357  00 

To  France, 3,257,398  50 

$4,855,755  50 

Of  thb  amount  there  was  in  gold,       ...      3,387,937  50 

In  bullion, 596,717  00 

In  silver, 1,871,111  00 

$4,855,755  50 

3d.  The  amount  purchased  since  1834,  marked  No.  33,  shows: 

Of  silver,  605,850  00 

Of  gold  coin, 17,596  00 

Of  gold  bullion, 438,000  00 

$1,061,446  00 

4th.  The  amount  of  specie  sold  since  1817,  marked  No.  34, 
shows  it  to  be, $5,184,910  39 

Of  which  there  was,  American  gold,      84,834  44 
British,  French,  and  Spanish,      -  48,29 1  35 

Silver, 5,051,784  50 

■       $5,184,910  39 

5th.  The  amount  of  specie  drawn  from  each  of  the  southern 
and  western  offices,  since  1820,  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
and  New  York,  marked  No.  35,  shows  the  total  amount  to  be 

$22,523,387  94 
Of  which  $20,925,990  07  has  been  drawn  to  those 

places  since  the  first  of  January,  1823,  30,935,990  07 

6th.  The  amount  of  specie,  (in  the  same  statement,)  sent  to  the 
aonthem  and  Western  branches,  since  1819,  is  896,473  10 

The  premium  received  on  the  specie  sold,  is  97,140  56 

The  premium  paid  on  the  specie  purchased,  is  19,171  85 

$77,968  ri 
VOL.  xitf-— NO.  33.— ttid^.  e 
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What  profits  were  made  on  the  specie  exported,  the  committee 
did  not  call  for  documents  to  enable  them  to  ascertain;  it  must, 
however,  from  the  great  quantity  sent  away,  have  been  consi- 
derable. 

The  committee  called  for  a  statement  of  all  the  specie  imported 
by  the  Bank  from  abroad  since  1819;  but,  as  none  was  returned, 
they  presume  none  was  imported. 

What  proportion  of  the  gold  exported  was  American  coin, 
the  committee  have  not  before  them  the  means  to  determine;  it 
was  expected  to  have  been  given  in  the  statements,  but  in  looking 
into  them  the  gold  exported  is  without  a  designatory  name;  it  is 
believed,  however,  the  amount  is  considerable. 

In  examining  this  subject  minutely,  the  committee  find  that 
large  amounts  of  the  specie  have  been  drawn  from  the  office  at 
New  Orleans.  Of  this  there  can  be  no  complaint;  it  is  the  prin- 
cipal  depot  for  returns  of  goods  shipped  to  Mexico,  which  are 
almost  exclusively  paid  for  in  specie,  and  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  it  will  remain  there.  But  the  committee  suggest  whether 
the  withdrawal  of  the  specie  from  most  of  the  other  ports  of  the 
country,  and  substituting  paper  in  its  stead,  might  not  be  highly 
injurious  to  those  sections  of  the  country  subject  to  its  opera- 
tion. 

The  subject  of  the  Bank  furnishing  bills  of  exchange  for  the 
trade  of  India,  China,  and  South  America,  has  been  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  committee  by  document  marked  No.  26;  and 
having  been  so  strongly  described  as  affording  great  advantages 
to  the  country,  in  the  triennial  report  of  September  last,  as  ^eco- 
nomising" the  specie  of  the  country,  the  committee  have  felt  it 
a  duty  to  examine  and  present  the  subject  to  the  consideration 
of  Congress  and  the  commercial  community,  believing,  as  they 
do,  that  there  is  something  delusive  in  the  operation.  The  result 
of  their  examination  has  led  them  to  the  conviction  that  this  new 
method  of  dealing  in  bills  of  exchange  does  not  '^  economise"  the 
specie  of  the  country  at  all.  It  is  a  universal  law  of  drawing,  that 
funds  must  either  go  before  or  follow  after  the  draft  to  honour  it 
at  maturity;  and  whether  it  goes  directly  or  circuitously,  the  funds 
to  discharge  it  must,  sooner  or  later,  arrive  at  the  place  of  pay- 
ment. These  bills  are  to  be  paid  in  England;  but  they  go  round 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  before  they  reach  their  place  of  destina- 
tion. Instead,  therefore,  of  sending  the  specie  directly  to  India 
and  China,  as  formerly,  who  does  not  perceive  that  it  must  now 
be  sent  to  England,  the  country  upon  which  these  bills  are  drawn, 
there  to  meet  them  upon  their  arrival  at  the  place  where  they  are 
to  be  paid?  The  Bank  consequently  becomes  the  shipper  of  the 
specie,  to  pay  its  bills,  in  place  of  the  merchant  to  purchase  his 
merchandise  in  the  East  Indies.  It  is  simply  and  purely  nothing 
but  a  change  of  the  destination  of  the  specie,  with  only  the  advan- 
tage of  its  going  to  London. 

The  mode  in  which  these  bills  are  drawn  and  disposed  of  to 
the  purchasers,  having  twelve  months  to  run,  as  will  be  seen  by 
a  copy  of  the  obligation  taken  by  the  Bank,  marked  No.  37,  the 
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committee  consider  of  doubtful  utility  to  the  country.  The  legi- 
timate object  of  banks,  the  committee  believe  to  be,  the  granting 
facilitieS|  not  loaning  capital.  The  supplying  of  bills  appears 
eTcn  much  more  objectionable  than  loaning  capital,  for  it  encou- 
rages an  operation  which  commences  and  ends  without  the  em- 
ployment of  any  capital  whatever,  and  is  similar  in  their  charac- 
ter to  respondentia  securities.  The  buyer  is  enabled,  within  the 
term  of  credit,  to  make  the  voyage,  dispose  of  his  goods,  and 
obtain  from  the  proceeds  the  funds  to  meet  his  obligation,  and  the 
Bank  to  transmit  the  same  to  the  place  upon  which  their  bills  are 
drawn,  (which  are  at  six  months  sight,)  long  before  they  become 
due.  It  would  seem  to  produce  a  greater  export  of  specie  even- 
tually, than  would  otherwise  take  place,  if  the  operations  were 
commenced  with  specie,  and  not  with  bills  purchased  in  the  man- 
ner described;  for  the  merchant,  relying  upon  his  immediate  re- 
sources, would  not  engage  to  such  an  extent  in  the  business,  and 
would  combine  in  the  operation  much  of  the  produce  of  the  coun- 
try; whereas,  relying  upon  an  extensive  credit,  he  hazards  every 
thing  on  the  success  of  the  enterprise.  It  is  a  species  of  specula- 
tion in  trade  leading  to  ereat  risks,  and  certainly  terminating  in 
overtrading— the  evils  of  which  the  country  is  now  solely  expe- 
riencing. By  loans  of  a  similar  character  by  insurance  companies 
providing  funds  for  traders  to  China,  Government  has  sustained 
more  loss  than  in  any  other  branches  of  trade. 

The  increase  of  the  number  of  branches  established  since  1823, 
cannot  be  passed  over  in  silence  by  the  committee,  and  deserves, 
aa  ft  source  of  extended  influence  of  the  Bank,  the  most  serious 
consideration. 

In  some  few  instances,  where  new  branches  have  been  establish- 
ed, perhaps  they  may  have  been  called  for  by  the  community,  and 
may  have  been  useful  to  them  and  profitable  to  the  Bank;  but,  in 
most  of  the  cases,  the  committee  doubt  whether  they  were  called 
lor  from  public  utility;  and  their  establishment  will,  in  the  end, 
not  only  prove  unprofitable  to  the  Bank,  but  very  injurious  to  the 
communities  among  which  they  are  located.  Mr.  Chevcs,  in  a 
ktter  of  the  27th  of  May,  1819,  to  Mr.  Crawford,  then  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  says,  **  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that,  with  the 
present  organization  of  the  Bank,  it  can  never  be  managed  well. 
We  have  too  many  branches,  and  4he  directors  are  frequently 
governed  by  individual  and  local  interests  and  feelings.  For  a 
time  we  must  bear  with  the  branches,  but  I  hope  they  will  be 
reduced." 

Again,  in  the  same  letter,  he  observes,  ^  the  real  and  original 
evil  under  which  the  country  is  suffering,  is  over-banking.  This 
leads  to  excess  in  trading,  manufacturing,  building;  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  ill-judged  enterprises  which  have  been  undertaken  in 
thMe  several  concerns,  would  give  a  full  history  of  all  the  dis- 
tresses of  this  country,  excepting  a  little  agricultural  distress 
growing  out  of  the  inordinate  expectations  which  the  others  ex- 
cited.'* These  opinions  fully  accord  with  the  views  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  they  consider  them  as  peculiarly  applicable  to  the 
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present  time,  as  exhibiting  similar  causes  now  operadng  with 
extended  force,  from  which  similar  effects  must  follow,  augmented 
in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  its  branches. 

The  stockholders,  at  the  triennial  meeting  on  the  1st  of  Octo- 
ber, 1833,  recommended  a  withdrawal  of  some  of  the  branches 
then  existing,  in  these  words:  ^^  In  taking  into  view  the  business 
of  the  Bank,  as  connected  with  its  offices,  the  committee  think  it 
right  to  recommend  to  the  continued  attention  of  the  president 
and  directors  the  necessity  of  withdrawing  those  branches  which 
are  found  to  be  unprofitable,  and  transferring  their  funds  to  the 
offices  which  shall  seem  to  require  additional  capital."  Since  this 
period  two  have  been  discontinued,  and  nkne  others  have  been 
established,  as  per  triennial  report  of  1831.  These  opinions  of 
Mr.  Cheves,  in  which  the  committee  have  concurred,  were  ap- 
proved by  the  stockholders,  as  will  appear  by  the  following  extract 
from  the  same  report  in  1833.  They  say,  ^  they  take  ereat  pleap 
sure  in  unanimously  declaring  that  the  circumstances  of  the  Bank 
fully  realize  their  anticipations  as  expressed  at  their  last  meeting 
in  regard  to  the  president,  (Mr.  Cheves,)  who,  bv  his  talents,  dis- 
interestedness, and  assiduity,  has  placed  its  affairs  in  an  attitude 
so  safe  and  prosperous  as  that  the  burthen  of  duty  devolving  upon 
his  successor  will  be  comparatively  light." 

The  committee  cannot  but  think  that,  had  the  succeeding  di- 
rection of  the  Bank  been  guided  more  by  the  opinions  and  wishes 
of  the  stockholders,  as  then  expressed,  and  gone  on  gradually 
growing  with  the  growth,  and  increasing  with  the  natural  wants 
of  the  country,  great  sufferings  to  the  community  would  have 
been  avoided. 

In  the  year  1819,  great  abuses  existed  in  the  branches,  of  which 
Mr.  Cheves  speaks  without  reserve,  in  his  last  report  to  the  stockr 
holders,  as  well  as  in  his  correspondence  with  Mr.  Crawford,  and 
upon  casting  the  eye  over  the  monthly  statements,  it  is  remarkable 
to  observe  what  losses  have  taken  place  at  the  branches  compared 
with  the  mother  Bank.  For  instance:  on  the  1st  of  January  last, 
the  loss  of  the  mother  Bank,  on  a  capital  of  sixteen  millions  and 
a  half  was,  in  round  numbers,  338,000  dollars;  that  of  the  Balti- 
more branch  was  1,663,000,  on  a  capital  of  one  million  and  a 
half;  so  that  it  lost  more  than  its  capital.  That  of  the  Norfolk 
branch  was  339,000  dollars,  on  a  capital  of  500,000  dollars,  losing 
nearly  one-half  of  its  capital;  and  so  with  all  the  rest  of  the 
branches,  their  losses  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  capital, 
and  ten  times  greater  than  the  mother  Bank,  according  to  the 
amount  of  their  respective  capitals.  These  losses,  however,  were 
principally  incurred  prior  to  1819.  The  proper  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  these  facts  is,  that  the  worst  of  mismanagement  has 
existed  in  the  branches. 

The  ^^  Contingent  Fund"  has  claimed  the  attention  of  the 
Committee.  The  object  for  which  it  was  originally  created,  and 
the  original  amount  provided,  together  with  the  additional  appro- 
priations which  have  been  made  to  it,  and  the  manner  in  which 
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tbe  same  liaye  been  applied  at  difierent  periods,  will  all  be  ex- 
plained in  the  following  documents. 

The  report  of  the  board  of  directors,  in  July,  183 1,  published  in 
tbe  gaaettes  at  that  time,  marked  No.  38;  the  report  of  the  stock- 
holders at  the  triennial  meeting  in  October,  1823;  the  report  of 
tbe  dividend  committee,  on  the  16th  January,  1833,  marked  No. 
99|  a  statement  of  the  particulars  of  the  debts,  ^^  considered  lost," 
maii^ed  No.  30;  a  statement  of  the  suspended  debt  and  real  estate, 
with  the  probable  loss  thereon,  marked  No.  3 1 ;  the  statement  head- 
ed, ^  QmUngent  ISmd^**  marked  No.  33;  the  sales  of  the  forfeited 
bulk  stock,  marked  No.  33;  and  the  dividend  reports  for  July, 
1839,  January  and  July,  1830,  January  and  July,  1831,  marked  No. 
S4»  To  these  the  Committee  refer  for  the  particulars  of  the  sub- 
jects to  which  they  relate,  in  connexion  with  the  ^  Contingent  Fund.** 

The  Conmiittee  feel  it  their  duty  now  to  give  their  views  as  to 
the  causes  of  the  present  distress  in  the  trading  community,  and 
which  they  fear  may  greatly  increase.  It  is  an  acknowledged 
principle,  that  like  causes,  in  all  cases,  produce  like  effects;  and 
as  in  1819,  contraction  followed  the  expansion  of  1817  and  1818, 
so  by  the  same  rule  must  contraction  follow  the  immense  expan- 
sioii  of  1830  and  1831,  and  like  effects  and  consequences  succeed. 
To  illustrate  more  clearly  the  position,  and  bring  it  home  to  the 
minds  of  every  one,  the  following  table  of  the  state  of  the  Bank 
during  some  of  the  months  of  1818  and  '19,  and  1831  and  '33,  are 
here  OLhibited,  embracing  items  from  which  direct  calls  upon  the 
Tsalts  proceed,  and  the  immediate  means  which  remain  to  meet 
them,  via:  The  first  are  the  deposites,  circulation  and  debts  abroad, 
not  on  permanent  loan.  The  second,  the  specie,  the  funded  debt, 
and  notes  of  other  banks;  the  amount  of  each  wUl  be  found  under 
their  proper  heads  at  the  various  periods  mentioned.  [The  Table 
will  be  given  hereafter.l 

The  preceding  table  shows  that,  at  no  period  in  1819,  when  the 
Bank  was  very  near  suspending  payment,  was  it  less  able  to  ex- 
tend relief  to  a  suffering  community  as  at  the  present  month.  In 
April  of  that  year,  the  month  in  which  its  difficulties  were  the 
neatest,  its  means  of  specie,  notes  of  other  banks,  and  funded  debt, 
(which  could  have  been  turned  into  specie  or  notes  of  other  banks) 
amounted  to  upwards  of  ten  millions  of  dollars;  and  the  whole 
demands,  which  could  come  against  it  in  the  same  month,  of  cir- 
culation, deposites,  and  debts  owing  abroad,  amounted  only  to 
about  fourteen  millions.  But  the  Committee  feel  bound,  in  can- 
dour, to  state,  that  this  was  after  a  number  of  months  of  constant 
contraction,  not  only  by  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  but  also  by 
most  of  the  other  bankmg  institutions  of  the  country,  where  a  gene- 
ral exhaustion  had  been  produced.  It  was  on  the  6th  of  April,  1819, 
that  Mr*  Crawford,  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  writes  to  Mr. 
Cheves  thus:  ^It  is  even  doubtful  whether  it  is  practicable,  with 
all  the  exertions  which  it  is  in  your  power  to  make,  to  continue 
specie  payments  throughout  the  year."  Under  the  same  date  he 
says:  ^  My  impression  is,  that  the  safety  of  the  Bank  can  only  be 
effected  by  withdrawing  nearly  the  whole  of  its  paper  in  circula- 
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tion.  If  the  Bank  does  this,  all  other  solvent  banks  will  be  compelled 
to  do  the  same.  When  this  is  effected,  gold  and  silver  will  be  intro- 
duced into  the  country,  and  make  a  substantial  part  of  the  circula- 
tion, and  enable  the  banking  institutions  gradusdly  to  resume  their 
accustomed  operations.  Whilst  this  is  effecting,  the  community,  in 
all  its  relations,  will  be  greatly  distressed.  Considering  the  extent 
of  the  suffering,  it  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  some  good. may  re- 
sult from  it." 

The  Committee  believe  that  the  course  of  operations  by  the 
Bank,  during  the  years  1830  and  1831,  have  been  nearly  of  a  si- 
milar character  to  those  of  the  years  1817  and  1818.  Drafts  and 
notes,  payable  at  distant  offices,  were  then  freely  discounted  at  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  the  different  offices.  Bank  notes 
were  issued  by  the  Bank,  without  regard  to  the  wants  of  the  com- 
munity, or  the  effect  upon  the  circulating  medium,  which  became 
depreciated,  driving  the  precious  metals  from  the  country;  and, 
until  the  reaction  had  operated  to  check  them,  led  to  extravagant 
speculations,  which  ended  in  ruin;  and  relief  was  not  obtained 
until  the  circulation  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  had  been 
reduced  to  about  4,000,000  of  dollars.  Before  this  was  accom- 
plished, the  expedient  was  resorted  to,  of  curtailing  loans;  and, 
while  tiiey  were  doing  that,  they  continued  the  issue  of  Bank 
notes,  thereby  continuing  the  evil  which  they  were  striving  to 
avert. 

What  is  the  state  of  the  Bank  now? 

On  the  1st  of  March,  (see  monthly  statement  marked  No.  35) 
the  Bank  had  jg6,800,000  specie,  82,840,000  notes  of  other  banks, 
and  of  funded  debt  none!!  making  an  aggregate  of  S9,640/)00, 
to  meet  its  circulation  of  823,717,000;  deposites,  Sl7,050,000| 
and  foreign  debts  owing,  81,876,000,  making  an  aggregate  of 
842,643,000;  and  this  evil  exists  while  a  reaction  or  contraction 
is  operating  to  a  considerable  extent. 

This  contraction  commenced  on  the  7th  of  October  last,  and  is 
evidenced  by  the  following  circular,  which  indicates,  beyond  all 
doub^  that  the  Bank  had  overtraded. 

CIRCULAR. 

Bank  United  StateSy  Oct.  7,  1831. 

Sir, — ^The  unusually  heavy  reimbursements  of  six  millions  of 
funded  debt,  which  was,  on  the  Istinst.,  advertised  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  take  place  on  the  1st  and  2d  days  of  January  next,  but 
which,  according  to  subsequent  notice  from  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, under  yesterday's  date,  may,  it  appears,  be  demanded  of  the 
Bank,  by  the  public  creditors,  at  any  period  of  the  present  quar- 
ter, is  calculated  to  press  very  inconveniently  upon  the  parent 
Bank,  and  upon  the  office  at  New  York;  the  more  so,  from  our 
uncertainty  as  to  the  time  when  the  necessary  provision  must  be 
made,  and  from  the  prevailing  active  demand  for  money.  Be 
pleased,  therefore,  so  to  shape  your  business  immediately,  as  that 
without  denying  reasonable  accommodation  to  four  own  custom- 
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erS|  or  sacrificing  the  interest  of  your  office,  you  may  throw,  as 
early  as  possible,  a  large  amount  of  available  means  into  our 
hands  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  and  at  the  same  time  ab- 
stain, as  far  as  practicable,  from  drawing  upon  either  of  those 
points;  checks  and  short  drafts  on  the  local  banks,  and  on  indivi- 
duals, will  prove  particularly  acceptable  for  several  months  to 
come;  and  whenever  direct  claims  of  that  kind,  on  those  two 
places,  are  not  to  be  procured,  you  might  materially  aid  us,  by 
taking  drafts  upon  the  large  cities  nearest  to  them. 

I  am,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  M^ILVAINE,  Cashier. 
Addressed  to  the  cashiers  of  all  the  offices. 

Since  the  1st  of  September  last,  the  Bank  has  diminished  its 
means  to  meet  the  demands  which  may  come  upon  it — 

1st.  The  whole  of  the  funded  debt  which  it  then 

held       ....--      83,497,681  06 

Sd.  The  difference  between  the  specie  it  then 

held      ------       11,545,116  51 

And  the  amount  it  possessed  on  the  1st  April  5,799,753  63 

85,745,362  88 

Making  an  aggregate  diminution  of  its  means  to  meet  its  momen- 
tary demands,  since  the  1st  of  September,  of  88,243,043  94,  whilst, 
during  the  same  period  those  demands  have  increased  84, 1 97,87 1  5 1 
▼iz.  the  circulation,  deposites,  and  foreign  debt,  the  aggregate  of 
which  was,  on  the  1st  September,  838,453,758  67,  and  on  the  1st 
April,  8^^2,650,630  18.  The  measures  and  the  effect  appear  to  be 
similar  to  those  preceding  1819.  The  extensive  discounting  of 
domestic  bills  and  drafts,  payable  at  distant  branches,  the  amount 
being  on  the  1st  of  April,  per  monthly  statement,  820,354,748  79. 
The  orders  for  curtailing  at  the  western  branches,  and  the  cur- 
tailing at  the  principal  offices  in  the  Atlantic  cities,  and  at  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  the  amount  of  which,  at  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  between  the  5th  day  of  January  and  the  29th 
day  of  March,  is  81)810,408  37;  at  the  office  of  New  York,  be- 
tween the  4th  day  of  January  and  the  28th  day  of  March,  is 
8359,305  43;  at  the  office  of  Boston,  between  the  5th  day  of  Janu- 
ary and  the  39th  day  of  March,  is  8167,860  85;  (and  that  too,  on 
a  discount  line  of  less  than  two  and  a  hsdf  millions  of  dollars;)  at 
the  office  of  Baltimore,  between  the  16th  of  January  and  the  2d 
day  of  April,  8123,741  63,  and  on  a  discount  line  of  more  than 
two  millions  of  dollars,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  weekly  statement  of 
those  offices  and  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  marked  No.  36. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  which  presents  itself  to  the  view 
of  the  Committee,  connected  with  the  present  situation  of  the 
Bank,  and  the  course  of  operations  upon  it  since  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember last,  is  the  increase  in  the  circulation  of  its  notes,  which 
amounted  on  the  1st  September  to  823,399,447  52,  and  on  th/e  1st 
April  to  S33,7i7>^i  i^9  making  the  increase  of  81)317,993  62. 
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During  this  period  the  Bank  undertook  to  check  the  exportation 
of  specie,  by  supplying  bills  at  such  a  rate  as  left  no  inducement 
for  individuals  to  ship  it;  to  do  which  they  exhausted  all  the  funds 
which  they  could  procure  from  every  source.  Over  %SfiOOfiOO 
were  remitted,  as  per  statement  marked  No.  16,  and  still  left  them 
with  a  debt  of  more  than  S  1,700,000  in  Europe  at  this  period* 
The  cause  which  led  to  this  necessity  still  yet  exists,  with  an  ift* 
crease  to  the  extent  of  the  increase  of  circulation,  and  but  for  a 
decline  in  the  price  of  specie  in  Europe,  it  would  still  continue  to 
be  exported. 

The  Committee  would  present  another  striking  analogy  be- 
tween the  situation  of  the  Bank  in  April,  1819,  and  its  present 
condition.  At  the  first  mentioned  period,  Mr.  Cheves  informed 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  the  Bank  would  not  pay  the 
Louisiana  debt  of  three  millions,  without  negotiating  a  loan  in 
Europe,  and  two  millions  were  actually  borrowed  in  Europe,  the 
indulgence  of  the  Government  being  obtained  to  that  effect.  The 
Bank  at  this  time  is  precisely  in  the  same  situation;  it  has  asked 
the  Government  to  postpone  the  redemption  of  the  3  per  cents, 
from  1st  of  July  to  1st  of  October,  and  has  assumed  the  payment 
of  one  quarter's  interest  on  these  stocks,  being  substantially  equi- 
valent to  borrowing  seven  millions  of  the  Government's  money  for 
three  months. 

The  supplying  of  exchange  by  the  Bank,  as  has  been  done  for 
the  last  five  months,  and  the  curtailing  of  discounts,  are  but  mere 
palliatives^  as  the  Committee  fully  believe;  and  they  are  persuaded 
that  no  measure  can  be  invented  to  restore  a  sound  currency,  and 
a  regular  state  of  things  generally,  and  give  a  solid  and  perma- 
nent value  to  property,  but  the  withdrawal  of  a  large  portion  of 
notes  now  in  circulation,  by  the  Bank,  which  will  compel  other 
banks  to  do  the  same. 

The  Committee  will  here  introduce  a  quotation  from  Mr.  Rush, 
in  his  Treasury  Report  in  1828,  which  fully  accords  with  their 
sentiments.  ^^  It  is  the  preservation  of  a  good  currency  which 
can  alone  impart  stability  to  property,  and  prevent  those  fluctua- 
tions in  its  value,  hurtful  alike  to  individual  and  national  wealth.*' 
Again,  he  says,  ^'This  advantage  the  Bank  has  secured  to  the 
community,  by  confining  within  prudent  limits  its  issues  of  paper, 
whereby  a  restraint  has  been  imposed  upon  excessive  importations, 
which  are  thus  kept  more  within  the  true  wants  and  capacities  of 
the  country."  According  to  the  triennial  report  of  the  directors 
to  the  stockholders  on  the  1st  of  August,  1828,  the  amount  of  cir- 
culation then  was  813,044,768  71;  and  on  the  1st  of  April  last,  as 
before  stated,  it  was  223,717,441  14;  presenting  the  astonishing 
difference  of  S  10,67 1, 780  43,  in  less  than  four  years.  Can  this  be 
considered,  according  to  the  sound  doctrine  of  Mr,  Rush,  con- 
fining its  issues  of  paper  within  prudent  limits,  whereby  a  re- 
straint has  been  imposed  upon  excessive  importations?  That 
great  contractions  are  injurious,  the  Committee  consider  they 
have  adduced  an  authority  that  cannot  well  be  doubted,  and  that 
a  great  one  is  now  in  operation  there  are  too  many  general  evi- 
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dcBces  in  confirmation  of  the  fact,  to  be  refuted.  A  particular 
one  wit!  suffice,  which  is  taken  from  the  documents  called  for  by 
the  Senate,  and  presented  to  that  body  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  on  the  12th  of  March  last;  in  which  will  be  found  a 
communication  from  the  Piesident  of  the  Bank,  stating  that  the 
amount  of  the  branch  notes  redeemed  by  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  at  Philadelphia,  during  the  month  of  February  last,  only  to 
be  %726fiOO$  and  the  amount  redeemed  in  1831,  during  the  same 
month,  was  only  g368,910. 

In  a  letter  under  date  of  the  26th  of  March  last,  to  the  Chair* 
man  of  the  Committee,  the  President  of  the  Bank  says  '^  that  the 
amount  of  branch  notes  redeemed  at  the  New  York  office  during 
the  year  1831,  was  g  13,2 19,635,  and  at  Philadelphia  g5,398,800, 
making  a  total  of  g  18,6 18,435;  with  an  increase  of  circulation  be- 
tween the  2d  of  February,  1831,  and  the  2d  of  January,  1832,  of 
more  than  six  millions  of  dollars,  as  per  monthly  statements,  and 
decrease  of  its  means,  between  the  2d  of  February,  1831,  and  1st 
oT  April,  1832,  to  meet  immediate  demands  of  more  than  twelve 
millions  of  dollars,  viz. — 
In  specie,  funded  debt,  and  notes  of  other  banks, 

which  at  first  named  date,  amounted,  as  per 

monthly  statements,  to  -  -  -    821,756,668  10 

And  the  last  to     -  -  -  -  -         9,640,000  00 

gl2,l  15,668   10 


Making,  as  just  stated,  a  diminution  in  the  active  means  imme- 
diately applied  to  the  extinguishment  of  its  debts,  of  considerably 
more  than  half  of  its  former  capacity,  to  effect  the  same  object. 

With  such  an  increase  of  issues,  and  the  influence  of  a  most 
powerful  reaction  now  operating  upon  the  fiscal  energies  of  the 
country,  as  is  exhibited  by  the  difference  of  the  redemption  of 
branch  notes  at  the  periods  and  places  abovementioned,  together 
with  such  a  reduction  of  its  means,  to  meet  its  engagements, 
must,  we  fear,  compel  them  still  further  to  curtail  their  accom- 
'modations. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  circulars  addressed  to  the  branches,  and 
correspondence  with  them  since  October  last,  that  the  chief  ob- 
ject of  the  Bank  has  been  to  sustain  itself — the  statements  accom- 
panying this  Report,  clearly  proving  that  the  Bank  has  not  in- 
creased its  facilities  to  the  trading  community,  in  any  part  of  the 
Union. 

The  Bank  of  the  United  States,  among  other  conditions  of  its 
charter,  is  bound  to  make  collections  of  the  public  revenue,  to 
transfer  the  same,  or  any  part  thereof,  from  one  point  to  another, 
that  may  be  required^  and  to  make  any  and  all  payments  for  the 
account  of  the  Government,  whether  for  principal,  interest,  civil  list, 
army,  navy,  pensions,  or  for  any  other  purpose  whatever,  free  of 
all  and  any  charges  for  such  services. 

For  performing  this  duty,  the  Bank  has  claimed,  and^  has  re- 
ceived, from  the  Treasury  Department,  and  the  country  gene- 
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rally,  for  some  years  past,  merit  to  an  extent  that  could  not  have 
been  surpassed,  even  if  all  those  services  it  performs  were  gratui- 
tous. This  and  other  circumstances  have  led  the  Committee  to  an 
investigation  of  the  subject,  as  far  as.  the  limited  time  would  allow, 
before  closing  their  labours,  to  see  how  far  the  Bank  is  entitled  to 
the  credit  bestowed  upon  it,  and  to  what  extent  the  Bank  has  aided 
the  Government  in  its  fiscal  operations  beyond  the  obligation  im- 
posed in  obedience  to  its  charter. 

The  Government,  in  its  collections  through  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  receives  nothing  but  specie,  or  notes  of  the  United 
States  Bank,  and  makes  its  payments  in  nothing  else.  If  the  notes 
of  State  banks  are  received  by  the  Bank  in  place  of  its  own,  it  is  a 
private  matter  between  such  banks  and  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States^  and  one  with  which  the  Government  does  not  concern  it-' 
self,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
is  too  watchful  and  vigilant  in  the  protection  of  its  own  interests, 
not  to  see  that  it  obtains  from  the  State  banks,  for  the  notes  thus 
taken,  specie  or  its  equivalent,  or  its  own  notes,  in  exchange,  and 
thereby  be  provided  with  a  fund  from  the  collection  of  the  revenue, 
equal  in  value  to  that  in  which  they  are  required  to  pay. 

The  largest  portion  of  the  revenue,  particularly  from  im- 
ports, as  is  universally  known,  is  collected  in  the  Atlantic  cities 
north  of  the  Potomac.  Those  cities  being  the  great  marts  of  sup- 
ply to  nearly  the  whole  of  the  United  Slates,  and  places  to  which 
remittances  centre  from  almost  every  part  of  the  country,  create 
a  demand  for  funds  upon  them  from  nearly  every  quarter,  con- 
stantly and  generally  at  a  premium.  Therefore,  so  far  as  the 
Bank  is  called  upon  to  transfer  funds  from  those  cities  to  other 
places,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  profit  and  not  of  expense  to  it,  and 
the  greater  the  distance  the  greater  the  premium;  and  the  largsr 
the  amount  thus  required  to  be  transferred  by  the  Government  and 
the  greater  the  distance,  the  greater  the  profit  and  advantage  to  the 
Bank. 

That  the  Bank  has  aided  the  Government  thus  far,  the  Commit- 
tee are  unable  to  discover,  or  that  they  are  under  any  obligations 
to  the  Bank  for  those  services,  they  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine.  How 
far  the  Bank  has  aided  the  Government  in  its  fiscal  operations,  as 
it  claims  to  have  done,  will  be  seen  by  a  communication  from  the 
President  of  the  Bank  to  this  Committee,  hereafter  adverted  to  in 
another  part  of  this  Report;  and  also  in  a  report  of  the  committee 
of  the  stockholders,  at  the  triennial  meeting  on  the  1st  of  Septem- 
ber, 1831,  in  the  following  words:  "  That  the  Bank,  through  the 
whole  course  of  its  operations,  has  effectually  assisted  the  Treasury 
in  the  collection  and  distribution  of  the  public  revenue,  and  that, 
of  late  years,  it  has  been  signally  efficient  in  preventing  the  dis- 
charge of  the  public  debt  from  disturbing  the  operations  of  com- 
merce or  the  value  of  pecuniary  investments." 

Now,  the  Committee  are  not  able  to  discover  upon  what  princi- 
ples the  foregoing  declaration  is  made.  By  referring  to  the  cor- 
respondence, in  1819,  between  the  then  President  of  the  Bank  and 
the  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Committee  discover  that 
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the  Bank  was  then  applying  to  the  Treasury  Department,  to  aid  it 
in  its  operations,  and  was  receiving  all  that  it  could  promise. 

On  the  30th  of  March,  1819,  the  President  of  the  Bank  closes  a 
communication  to  the  then  Secretary,  Mr.  Crawford,  thus:  ''I 
have  ventured  to  trouble  you  with  those  views  with  the  hope  that 
you  will  pardon  the  liberty,  and  with  the  conviction  that  if  you 
can  serve  this  institution  in  any  of  them  which  you  shall  deem 
consistent  with  the  public  good,  you  will  feel  a  pleasure  in  doing 
to."  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  closing  his  answer,  under 
date  of  the  27th  of  March,  1819,  says,  "every  facility  which  it  is 
in  the  power  of  this  Department  to  afford  the  Bank,  in  its  efforts 
Co  support  specie  payments,  and  restore  the  currency  to  a  natural 
state,  may  be  confidently  relied  upon/' 

By  a  reference  to  a  statement  of  the  public  deposites  in  the  Bank 
tft  the  United  States  each  month,  from  March,  1818,  to  March, 
1833,  inclusive,  marked  No.  37,  it  will  be  seen  that  from  the  1st  of 
January,  1833,  up  to  the  month  of  March,  1832,  there  has  been 
only  one  period,  (November,  1825,)  when  the  public  deposites  did 
not  exceed  four  millions  of  dollars  in  the  hands  of  the  Bank,  and 
they  frequently  amounted  to  eight,  nine,  ten,  and  eleven,  and  on 
one  occasion,  to  twelve  millions  of  dollars. 

By  reference  to  document  marked  No.  38,  it  will  be  found  that 
unce  the  month  of  March,  1824,  at  all  the  different  periods  imme- 
diately following  the  redemption  by  the  Government  of  portions 
of  its  funded  debt,  there  is  no[one  time  when  the  Bank  was  not  left 
with  more  than  one  million  and  a  half  of  dollars  of  public  depo* 
sites,  and  in  many  instances  with  four  and  five  millions,  which  sums 
were,  immediately  after,  increasing,  by  the  constant  accumulated 
collection  of  the  public  revenue. 

The  Bank,  as  it  collects  the  revenue,  knows,  or  ought  to  know. 
Chat  it  will  be  called  upon  by  the  Government  to  reimburse  it,  and 
in  all  cases  of  redemption  of  the  funded  debt,  three  months  notice 
is  given  by  the  Treasury  of  such  intention.  With  such  notice,  and 
with  proper  management  on  the  part  of  the  Bank,  the  Committee 
cannot  see  that  either  the  Government  requires  any  aid,  or  that 
Che  community  can  be  affected  by  the  course  of  the  operation. 

The  Bank  has  its  legitimate  banking  capital  with  which  to  do 
iCs  regitlar  business  and  accommodate  the  community.  As  it  col- 
lects the  public  revenue,  it  is  enabled  both  to  avail  itself  of  the  ad- 
vantage of  employing  it  to  its  own  benefit,  and  the  accommoda- 
Cion  of  the  community  who  principally  contribute  to  its  payment, 
by  commencing  the  discounting  of  business  paper,  payable  with- 
in or  about  the  time  they  know  they  will  be  called  upon  to  make 
Che  payments  on  account  of  the  Government;  and,  as  they  gradu- 
ally approach  that  period,  they  must  also  shorten  the  period  which 
Che  business  paper  has  to  run,  until  they  arrive  at  the  time  the 
call  from  Government  is  made  upon  them,  when  the  business  pa- 
per will  have  been  paid  off;  the  Bank  then  pays  the  Government, 
and  the  Government  immediately  again  circulates  it  among  the 
community. 

The  operation,  as  thus  described,  appears  to  the  Committee  too 
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plain  and  simple  to  require  any  further  illustration;  and  if  the 
principle  is  sound,  and  has  been  acted  upon  by  the  Bank,  they  can- 
not discover  in  what  manner  the  operations  of  commerce  could 
have  been  disturbed,  or  the  value  of  pecuniary  movements  have 
been  affected  by  the  payment  of  the  public  debt  by  the  Government. 

But  if  the  Bank  has,  as  the  public  revenue  has  accumulated  to 
the  credit  of  the  Treasury  Department,  gone  on  discounting  upon 
it,  or  loaning  it  out,  disregarding  the  period  when  they  would  be 
called  upon  to  reimburse  it,  the  Committee  can  readily  perceive 
that,  when  that  order  arrived,  they  would  be  found  not  only  defi* 
cient  in  preparation,  but  in  a  state  of  surprise,  and  that  the  pay- 
ments would  first  embarrass  the  Bank,  and  then  lead  it  to  press 
and  embarrass  the  commercial  community. 

From  the  observations  made,  and  the  examination  of  documents 
during  the  course  of  this  investigation,  the  Committee  have  strong^ 
reasons  to  apprehend  that  the  course  pursued  by  the  Bank  has 
been  upon  this  latter  principle.  If  so,  the  Bank  has  incurred  a  high 
responsibility. 

The  Committee  believing  the  subject  of  the  late  postponement 
of  a  portion  of  the  three  per  cent,  stocks,  intended,  as  they  undeiv 
stood,  to  have  been  paid  on  the  1st  of  July  by  the  Government,  to 
be  within  the  province  of  their  inquiries;  and  believing,  also,  that 
it  had  a  strong  connexion  with  the  present  state  and  situation  of 
the  affairs  of  the  Bank,  and  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to 
form  a  correct  and  true  opinion  upon  that  subject,  they  made  a 
call  upon  the  President  of  the  Bank  for  the  correspondence  in  re- 
lation to  the  postponement  of  that  payment,  in  the  following  words: 
"  Will  you  please  give  a  copy  of  the  correspondence  connected 
with  your  application  in  March  last,  requesting  a  suspension  bj 
the  Government  of  the  payment  of  a  portion  of  its  debt  intended^to 
have  been  made  on  the  1st  of  July  next,  or  a  statement  of  the  ar- 
rangement made  in  relation  to  that  subject."  Which  correspond*- 
ence  was  communicated  by  the  President  of  the  Bank,  with  the 
following  remarks: 

'^  I  have  made  no  application  to  the  Government,  nor  have  I  re« 
quested  any  suspension  of  the  payment  of  any  portion  of  the  public 
debt." 

"  The  inquiry,  I  suppose,  relates  to  this  circumstance;  *  I  pe^ 
ceived  a  letter  from  the  acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  dated 
the  24th  March,  1832,  informing  me  that  Government  was  about 
to  issue  a  notice  on  the  1st  of  April,  of  their  intention  to  pay,  on 
the  1st  of  July  next,  one-half  of  the  three  per  cent,  stock,  and  to  do 
it  by  paying  to  each  stockholder  one-half  of  the  amount  of  his  cer- 
tificate.' "  He  added, 

^  If  any  objection  occurs  to  you  either  as  to  the  amount  or  mode 
of  payment,  I  will  thank  you  to  suggest  it.' 

^  Thus  invited  by  the  Government  to  a  communication  marked 
'  confidential,'  to  give  my  opinions  on  a  measure  contemplated  by 
the  Government,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  express  my  views  of  its  pro- 
bable operation:  in  my  reply,  therefore,  dated  29th  of  March,  I 
stated  ^  that  so  far  as  the  Bank  is  concerned,  no  objection  occurs 
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to  me,  it  being  sufficient  that  the  Government  has  the  necessary 
amount  of  funds  in  the  Bank  to  make  the  contemplated  payments/ 
I  then  proceeded  to  observe,  that  in  the  present  situation  of  the 
commercial  community,  and  with  a  very  large  amount  of  revenue, 
(amounting  to  nine  millions,)  to  be  paid  before  the  1st  of  July,  the 
debtors  of  the  Government  would  require  all  the  forbearance  and 
all  the  aid  that  could  be  given  them;  and  that  the  payment  pro- 
posed, by  creating  a  demand  for  the  remittance  of  several  millions 
of  dollars  to  European  stockholders,  would  tend  to  diminish  the 
usual  facilities  afforded  to  the  debtors  of  the  Government,  and 
might  endanger  the  punctual  payment.  For  this  reason  I  thought 
it  for  the  interest  of  the  Government,  to  postpone  the  payment  till 
the  next  quarter.  I  further  stated,  that  the  plan  of  paying  to  each 
stockholder  only  one-half  of  his  loan,  would  not  be  so  acceptable 
as  if  his  whole  loan  were  repaid  at  once. 

^  Haying  thus  performed  my  duty  in  giving  the  opinion  asked, 
I  left  it,  of  course,  to  the  Government  to  decide.  On  the  part  of 
the  Bank,  I  sought  nothing,  I  requested  nothing.  After  weigh- 
ing the  circumstances,  the  Government  were  desirous  of  adopting 
the  measure,  but  the  difficulty  I  understood  to  be  this,  that  the 
sinkmg  fund  would  lose  the  quarter's  interest,  from  July  to  Octo- 
ber, of  the  sum  intended  to  be  paid  in  July;  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment did  not  feel  itself  justified  in  making  the  postponement  un- 
less that  interest  could  be  saved,  but  that  it  would  be  made,  pro- 
rided  the  Bank  would  make  the  sinking  fund  whole  on  the  1st  Oc- 
tober. To  this  I  said,  that  as  the  Bank  would  have  the  use  of  the 
fund,  during  the  three  months,  it  would  consent  to  save  the  sink- 
ing fund  harmless,  by  paying  the  three  months  interest  itself;  as 
the  matter  stands. 

^  Now,  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  Bank,  in  all  this,  has  had  not  the 
least  agency,  except  to  offer  its  opinion,  when  it  was  asked,  in  re- 
gard to  a  measure  proposed  by  the  Government;  and  then  to  offer 
Its  ud  in  carrying  that  measure  into  operation." 

The  Committee  cannot  discover  any  ability  which  the  Bank 
possesses  or  will  possess,  to  give  increased  aid  to  public  debtors 
in  the  payment  of  nine  millions  of  dollars  falling  due  (as  is  said) 
in  the  quarter  ending  with  the  1st  of  July;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
they  belieye  that  such  is  the  situation  of  the  Bank  now,  and  such 
will  be  the  demands  which  it  will  be  called  upon  to  meet,  that  it 
will  require  the  aid  of  all  the  accumulated  collections  for  the  Go- 
fcmment,  to  sustain  itself. 

The  Committee  are  fully  of  opinion,  that  though  the  Bank 
neither  "sought"  for,  nor  "requested"  a  postponement  of  the 
payment  by  the  Government,  as  stated  in  the  declaration  of  the 
President,  yet  if  such  postponement  had  not  been  made,  the  Bank 
would  not,  on  the  1st  of  July,  have  possessed  the  ability  to  have 
met  the  demand,  without  causing  a  scene  of  great  distress  in  the 
commercial  community. 

The  Committee  are  unable  to  discover  in  what  manner  the 
Bank  could  afford  aid  to  the  Government,  in  carrying  into  effect 
the  measure  they  proposed,  which  the  President  of  the  Bank,  in 
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his  remarks,  speaks  of  having  proffered  to  them.  All  that  the 
Government  could  ask  of  the  Bank  on  the  Istof  July,  or  at  any  other 
time,  would  be,  to  pay  over  to  them  the  amount  it  had  collected 
for  their  account  when  they  wished  it — the  same  as  a  principal 
would  call  upon  its  agent  to  pay  to  him  moneys  which  he  had 
collected  for  his  benefit. 

By  document  marked  No.  30,  it  would  appear,  that,  on  the  1 3th 
day  of  March  last,  the  Bank  was  aware  of  the  intention  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  pay  off  during  the  year,  a  great  portion  of  the  3  per 
cent,  stock;  and  the  subject  of  making  an  arrangement  with  the 
holders,  was,  on  that  day,  referred  by  a  resolution  of  the  Board,  as 
follows: — 

Resolved,  That  the  subject  of  the  communication  just  made  by 
the  President,  be  referred  to  the  committee  of  exchange,  with 
authority  to  make,  on  behalf  of  the  Bank,  whatever  arrrangements 
with  the  holders  of  the  3  per  cent,  stock  of  the  United  States  may, 
in  their  opinion,  best  promote  the  convenience  of  the  public,  and 
the  interest  of  this  institution. 

This  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  board,  nearly  two  weeks 
before  they  were  officially  informed  of  the  intention  by  the  Go- 
vernment to  make  the  proposed  payment  on  the  1st  of  July,  de- 
monstrates fully,  to  the  minds  of  the  Committee,  an  acknowledg- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  administration  of  the  Bank,  of  its  inability 
to  meet  the  demands  which  the  contemplated  payments  of  the  Go- 
vernment 3  per  cents,  would  bring  upon  it,  without  producing  the 
distress  before  alluded  to. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  from  the  President 
of  the  Bank,  dated  the  29th  March,  1832,  marked  No.  40,  is  the 
following: 

*'  Owing  to  a  variety  of  causes,  but  mainly  to  the  great  amount 
of  duties  payable  for  the  last  few  months,  there  has  been  a  pres- 
sure upon  the  mercantile  classes,  who  have  been  obliged  to  make 
very  great  efforts  to  comply  with  their  engagements  to  the  Go- 
vernment. That  pressure  still  continues,  and  it  may  be  prolonged 
by  the  same  cause — the  amount  of  duties  still  payable  during  the 
next  three  months.  This  state  of  things  seems  to  recommend  all 
the  forbearance  and  indulgence  to  the  debtors  which  can  be  safely 
conceded.  The  inconvenience,  then,  of  the  proposed  measure  is, 
that  the  repayment  of  six  or  seven  millions  of  dollars,  more  than 
half  of  which  is  held  in  Europe,  may  create  a  demand  for  the  re- 
mittance of  these  funds,  which  would  operate  injuriously  on  the 
community,  and,  by  abridging  the  facilities  which  the  debtors  of 
the  Government  are  in  the  habit  of  receiving  from  the  Bank,  may 
endanger  the  punctual  payment  of  the  revenue,  as  the  Bank  would 
necessarily  be  obliged  to  commence  early  its  preparations  for  the 
reimbursement  of  so  large  an  amount  of  public  debt. 

"  My  impression,  therefore,  is,  that  with  a  view  to  the  safe  and 
punctual  payment  of  the  public  revenue,  the  Government  would  be 
benefitted  by  postponing  the  proposed  payment  of  the  public  debt 
to  another  quarter,  by  which  time  the  country  will  sustain  leM 
inconvenience  from  demands  on  foreign  account." 
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The  Committee  are  obliged  to  dissent  from  the  views  expressed 
by  the  President  in  the  foregoing  extract.  The  Committee  can- 
not believe  that  the  pressure  which  has,  and  which  continues  to 
exist  since  October  last,  is  attributable  mainly  '^  to  the  great 
amount  of  duties  payable  for  the  last  few  months,'*  The  Committee 
believe  the  operations  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  offices  in  Baltimore,  New  York,  and  Boston,  (the 
four  principal  places  where  bonds  are  payable,)  during  the  last 
quarter,  furnish  evidence  to  the  contrary.  By  a  reference  to  the 
weekly  statements  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  the  offices  at 
Baltimore,  New  York,  and  Boston,  from  July,  1831,  to  April, 
1S32,  marked  No.  36,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  amount  of  reductions 
on  discounts  and  loans  at  those  four  largpest  commercial  cities, 
during  the  last  quarter,  taking  the  maximum  amount  in  January 
last,  and  ending  on  the  1st  of  April,  is  S2,498,489  76,  or  in  round 
numbers,  two.  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars;  this  reduction  by  the 
Bank  and  its  branches,  has  probably  compelled  a  similar  reduction 
on  the  part  of  the  state  institutions,  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  their  loans  in  each  of  those  places.  In  this,  and  in  this  alone, 
the  Committee  are  fully  persuaded  is  to  be  found  the  true  secret  of 
the  pressure  which  has  existed,  and  does  still  exist,  operating 
upon  the  commercial  community. 

That  this  pressure  will  continue  for  some  time  to  come,  the 
Committee  fear;  for  the  expansion  has  been  so  great,  that  the 
contraction  which  is  now  in  operation  cannot,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Committee,  be  effectually  checked  or  controlled,  without  a  ne- 
cessary curtailment  of  discounts. 

If  the  Bank  possessed  the  ability  to  sustain  itself  without  cur- 
tailing its  discounts,  the  revenue  falling  due  the  present  quarter, 
might  be  collected,  and  facilities  granted  during  the  time,  upon 
the  principle  before  pointed  out,  to  the  commercial  community, 
and  disbursed  again  by  the  Government,  without  any  inconveni- 
ence being  caused  by  the  operation.  But  such  ability,  the  Com- 
mittee are  well  satisfied  the  Bank  does  not  possess,  nor  can  it  at 
present  command.  Besides  the  diminished  means  of  the  Bank 
previously  alluded  to,  through  the  loss  of  five  millions  of  its  spe- 
cie, its  foreign  exchange  and  other  resources,  one  of  the  great 
difficulties  under  which  it  now  labours,  in  paying  the  public  debt, 
is  its  being  compelled  to  receive  the  public  revenue,  in  the  At- 
lantic ports,  in  a  currency,  to  wit,  branch  notes  and  drafts  of  the 
western  offices,  not  promptly  convertible,  and  to  pay  the  public 
debt  in  current  money. 

Without  a  large  abridgment  of  the  usual  accommodations, 
which  will,  of  course,  greatly  distress  the  community,  the  Com- 
mittee are  under  the  strongest  conviction  that  it  will  be  little 
better  able  to  meet  the  pressure  the  Government  payments  will 
cause,  on  the  1st  of  October,  than  they  would  have  been  on  the 
1st  of  July.  The  words  of  Mr.  Crawford,  in  a  letter  dated  6th  of 
April,  1819,  to  the  President  of  the  Bank,  the  Committee  consider 
peculiarly  appropriate  here  to  introduce.  '^  Palliations  may  pro- 
long the  existing  embarrassments,  and  by  exciting  the  hopes  and 
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fears  of  the  community,  aggravate  the  existing  evils,  but  cannot 
influence  the  final  result." 

In  another  letter,  dated  the  9th  of  April,  1819,  to  the  same  gen- 
tleman, he  says,  ^'  Banks,  in  order  to  secure  specie  payments,  must 
approximate  their  circulation  and  individual  deposites,  to  a  sum 
justly  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  specie  in  their  vaults.  Any 
thing  short  of  this,  will  keep  them  in  a  precarious  state,  and  pott- 
pone  the  period  when  banking  operations  can  be  safely  prosecuted 
upon  ordinary  principles.'* 

When  an  institution,  with  investments  amounting  to  seventy- 
five  millions,  commanding  the  foreign  and  domestic  exchange  of 
the  country,  monopolizing  the  Government  deposites,  cannot,  at 
the  moment  when  we  are  exporting  our  annual  crop  of  cotton, 
amounting,  by  the  admission  of  the  President  of  the  Bank,  to 
twenty  millions  of  dollars,  (but  really  near  thirty,)  transfer  a  fiew 
millions  of  its  funds  abroad,  to  pay  the  Government  debt  without 
embarrassing  its  operations,  and  seriously  distressing  traders,  is 
there  not  reason  to  believe  that  its  business  has  been  too  much 
and  too  rapidly  extended? 

In  the  late  letter  of  the  President  of  the  Bank  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  of  the  29  th  March  last,  there  is  the  following 
postscript:  ^^As  an  illustration  of  the  effect  of  the  measures! 
have  suggested,  I  may  mention,  that  in  the  month  of  February 
last,  the  collector  of  New  York,  with  a  laudable  anxiety  to  protect 
the  public  revenue,  applied  to  the  Bank  to  authorize  an  extension 
of  loans  in  that  city,  in  order  to  assist  the  debtors  to  the  Govern- 
ment. This  was  promptly  done;  this  I  should  desire  to  do  again, 
as  the  payment  to  the  Government  during  the  next  quarter,  will 
be  very  large." 

Upon  a  reference  to  the  weekly  statement  of  the  office  at  New 
York,  from  July,  1831,  to  April,  1832,  before  alluded  to,  the  Com- 
mittee find  no  aggregate  increase  of  loans;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
they  find  that  there  has  been  a  reduction  in  the  amount,  viz:  the 
amount  on  the  29th  February,  being  less  than  on  the  2d  and  the 
8th  days  of  the  same  month,  and  JS  140,000  less  on  the  28th  day  of 
March,  than  on  the  29th  of  February  previous. 

By  examining  the  statement  No.  36,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
total  amount  of  discounts  at  the  New  York  branch,  between  the 
4th  of  October,  1831,  and  the  28th  of  March,  1832,  were  actually 
diminished  8468,447  17,  while  during  the  same  time,  the  bonds 
paid  at  that  port,  amounted  to  between  nine  and  ten  millions  of 
dollars. 

The  Committee,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  precise  manner  in 
which  the  annual  election  of  directors  has  been  conducted,  called 
at  an  early  period  of  the  investigation,  for  the  following  docu- 
ment, viz.:  "A  statement  of  the  number  of  votes  given  at  each 
annual  election  of  directors  since  that  of  1823,  the  whole  number 
of  votes  given,  the  number  given  in  person,  and  the  number  given 
by  proxy,  and  in  the  latter  case,  by  whom,'*  which  statement  was 
not  furnished  the  Committee,  but  the  statement,  marked  No.  41, 
was  flimished.    This  shows  the  whole  number  of  proxies  to  be 
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4,533,  of  which  the  President  holds,  exclusively,  1,436,  and  as  a 
trustee,  in  conjunction  with  others,  1,684,  which  gives  him,  with- 
omt  intending  to  impugn  the  exercise  of  the  power,  decidedly  a 
preponderating  control  in  the  election  of  directors,  a  power  which 
was  never  contemplated  by  the  charter^  so  far  from  it,  that  in- 
strument, as  well  as  subsequent  laws  passed  by  Congress,  have 
studiously  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  very  mischief  which  this 
accumulation  of  proxies  in  the  hands  of  one  person  is  most  ob- 
viously calculated  to  produce.  The  charter  has  limited  the  votes 
of  the  largest  stockholder,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  number  of 
shares,  to  the  number  of  thirty,  clearly  with  a  view  to  prevent  the 
whole  affairs  of  the  Bank  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  few  in- 
dividuals. It  is  too  powerful  an  engine  to  be  controlled  by  one 
man  alone,  and  this  must  be  apparent  to  the  good  sense  of  every 
one;  yet,  notwithstanding  this  restriction,  by  the  use  of  proxies, 
individuals,  with  little  or  no  immediate  interest,  can  perform  what 
Chose  possessing  a  direct  and  deep  interest  are  prohibited  from 
doing.  Connected  with  this  subject,  there  is  one  which  ought 
not  to  go  unnoticed.  The  charter  positively  requires  twenty-five 
directors;  for  some  years  past,  as  appears  by  the  list  of  directors, 
marked  No.  42,  there  have  been  but  twenty-four.  The  President 
of  the  Bank  holding  the  appointment  from  the  Government  and 
the  stockholders  at  the  same  time. 

The  Committee  cannot  pass  over  mentioning  the  subject  of  the 
sums  paid  for  printing.  By  reference  to  a  statement  furnished 
the  Senate  in  March  last,  it  will  be  seen  that,  from  the  period  of 
the  establishment  of  the  Bank,  after  the  year  1 8 1 7,  up  to  the  year 
1839,  the  sum  paid  for  printing,  in  any  one  year,  has  not  exceeded 
8867  19;  and  in  some  years,  it  has  been  reduced  as  low  as  Si 34 
and  Si 65  50.  But  in  1830,  the  amount  is  swelled  to  the  sum  of 
86,763  54;  and  in  1831,  to  S9,187  94.  In  the  year  1817,  the  year 
in  which  the  Bank  was  established  and  went  into  operation,  and 
consequently  a  greater  expense  was  incurred,  the  expense  of 
printing  was  S3,336  15. 

What  circumstances  occurred  or  existed  during  the  years  1830 
and  31,  to  require  such  an  unusual  increase  in  this  branch  of  ex- 
pense over  the  preceding  years,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  its  busi- 
ness, the  Committee  have  been  unable  to  discover,  though  they 
called  for  the  accounts  under  this  head  of  expenditure,  but  have 
not  yet  received  them.  In  the  same  document  is  contained  the 
sums  paid  to  ^  attorneys,"  annually,  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Bank.  This  subject,  owing  to  their  limited  time,  the  Committee 
were  unable  to  investigate.  Sufficient,  however,  came  to  their 
knowledge,  to  justify  the  belief  that  the  sums  returned  as  having 
been  paid  to  ^  attorneys,"  embrace  only  what  was  paid  to  them  in 
that  aUHnct  character;  that  the  sums  paid  to  iolicitari  and  cotm- 
9eUor9  for  the  Bank  are  not  in  the  amount  given. 

The  Committee  addressed  the  following  inquiry  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Bank,  believinj^  that  it  involved  a  fact  which  will  be 
useful  to  Congress  in  its  future  legislation  on  the  subject  of  its 
charter^— 
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^  Did  Mr.  Ellsworth,  or  any  one  else  of  the  State  of  Connecti- 
cut, as  assessors  of  taxes  of  that  State,  write  to  request  you  to 
give  him  a  list  of  stockholders  belonging  to  that  State,  for  the 
purpose  of  taxing  them  according  to  a  law  thereof?" 

The  President  replied:  "In  December,  1829,  Henry  L.  Ells- 
worth, of  Hartford,  in  Connecticut,  addressed  a  letter  to  me,  re- 
questing to  be  furnished  with  a  list  of  the  stockholders  of  the 
Bank  residing  in  Connecticut,  for  the  purpose  of  taxing  the  stock. 
The  request  was  declined,  for  reasons  which  will  appear  in  the 
correspondence  hereunto  annexed,"  to  which  the  Committee  refer, 
marked  No.  43. 

The  Committee,  in  calling  for  various  statements,  have  col- 
lected a  number  of  useful  documents,  not  referable  to  any  particu- 
lar head,  but  as  containing  a  mass  of  useful  information,  they  pre- 
sent them  to  the  House,  subject  to  their  future  order,  and,  if  found 
necessary,  to  be  appended  to  this  Report,  when  it,  together  with 
the  papers  to  which  it  refers,  shall  be  published. 

The  majority  of  the  Committee  feel  authorized  to  state  that 
they  have  not  been  able  to  give  eveh  the  present  Bank  that  inves- 
tigation which  its  extensive  operations  deserve,  much  less  the 
branches— in  some  of  which  there  have  been  subjects  of  com- 
plaint, but  which  they  have  been  compelled  to  abandon  for  the 
want  of  time. 

The  Committee  that  investigated  the  affairs  of  the  Bank  in 
1819,  when  it  had  been  but  two  years  in  operation,  with  its  busi- 
ness much  less  extended  than  at  present,  were  engaged,  as  it 
would  seem  from  the  records  of- that  day,  from  the  30th  of  No- 
vember to  the  1 6th  of  January,  before  they  reported,  and  then  they 
had  not  made  as  thorough  an  examination  as  the  transactions  of 
the  institution  seemed  to  require.  At  the  present  time,  with  a 
greatly  enlarged  business  of  sixteen  years'  accumulation,  and* 
twenty-five  branches,  whose  operations  have  been  charged  with 
signal  instances  of  irregularity,  the  Bank  requires  a  much  more 
minute  examination  than  the  Committee  have  been  able  to  give  it. 

There  have  been  many  statements  called  for  which  the  business 
of  the  Bank,  and  the  shortness  of  the  time  allowed  for  the  inves- 
tigation, would  not  admit  to  be  furnished.  The  Committee  were 
particularly  desirous  of  ascertaining  how  far  the  payment  of  the 
public  debt,  and  throughout  the  whole  term  of  the  existence  of 
the  Bank,  affected  its  operations,  and  called  for  all  the  resolutions 
and  correspondence  relating  to  that  subject  since  1817,  but  have 
only  received  such  as  related  to  the  three  per  cent,  loan,  and  the 
circular  of  the  7th  of  October  last. 

On  the  subject  of  specie  payments,  domestic  and  foreign  ex- 
change, investments  in  public  debt,  by  the  Bank,  in  1824  and  1825, 
and  its  ability  to  make  loans  to  the  Government— -the  influence  of 
the  operations  of  the  Bank  upon  trade— on  the  increase  of  the 
paper  circulation  of  the  Bank — its  agency  in  diminishing  or  en- 
larging the  circulation  of  local  banks,  and  the  means  of  per^ 
manently  regulating  our  general  circulation,  so  as  to  prevent  its 
injurious  effects  upon  the  trade  and  currency  of  the  country;  all 
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tnattere  of  vital  importance  in  the  reorganization  of  the  Bank; 
croDceming  which,  the  Committee  submitted  a  number  of  inqui- 
ries to  the  president  of  the  Bank,  who  has  not  been  able,  from  the 
press  of  other  indispensable  duties,  to  answer;  and  which  queries 
are  appended  to  this  Report.  The  investigations,  however,  which 
have  been  made,  imperfect  as  they  were,  fully  justify  the  Com- 
mittee in  saying,  that  the  Bank  ought  not,  at  present,  to  be  re- 
chartered. 

It  is  obvious,  from  the  statements  submitted,  and  the  corres- 
pondence with  the  Treasury  concerning  the  public  debt,  and  the 
fluctuations  of  the  revenue  of  Government,  that  these  have  hitherto 
essentially  affected  the  general  circulation  and  operations  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States.  It  would,  therefore,  seem  to  your 
Committee  to  be  most  judicious  not  to  act  upon  the  question  of 
rechartering  that  institution,  or  of  chartering  any  other  national 
liank,  until  the  public  debt  shall  have  been  paid  off,  and  the  public 
revenue  shall  have  been  adjusted  to  the  measure  of  our  rederal 
coLpenditures. 
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MR.  M*DUFFIE«  REP(MIT. 


H0U3E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday,  Mty  11,  1832. 

Mr.  M*DuFFiE,  frQix>  the  Select  Qomi^tte^  appointed  to  examine 
the  books  and  proceedings  of  the  Bank  pf  the  United  States,  sub- 
mittjed  the  follO>Ying,  as  the  views  of  the  minority  of  the  said 
Committee. 

The  minority  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  examine  the  book^ 
and  proceedings  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  dissenting  from, 
the  Report  of  the  majority,  beg  leave  to  present  the  grounds  oC 
their  dissent,  for  the  consideration  of  the  House. 

The  majority  of  the  Committee  have  submitted,  without  ex- 
pressing any  decided  opinion  on  them,  six  cases  which  they  allege 
to  have  become  subjects  of  imputation  against  the  Bank,  touching 
the  violation  of  its  charter. 

The  first  of  these  cases  relates  to  usurious  loans^  and  occurred 
as  far  back  as  1822,  during  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Cheves.  The 
branch  bank  at  Lexington  had  received  a  large  amount  of  the 
notes  of  the  bank  of  Kentucky,  a  portion  of  them  as  Government 
deposites.  These  notes  were  considerably  depreciated.  The 
branch  having  declined  issuing  any  of  its  own  notes,  in  obedience 
to  orders  of  the  mother  Bank,  an  individual  applied  for  a  loan  of 
these  depreciated  bank  notes,  alleging  that  he  wanted  them  to 
pay  a  debt,  and  that  they  would  answer  his  purpose  as  well  as  any 
other  bills.  The  loan  was  granted.  The  bank  of  Kentucky  was, 
at  the  time,  regularly  paying  to  the  branch  interest  on  these  notes, 
and  finally  redeemed  all  that  remained,  a  few  months  after  the 
loan  in  question.  It  thus  appears  that  these  bills  were  as  good  as 
cash  to  the  Bank,  and  the  borrower  alleged  that  they  were  of 
equal  value  to  him.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  any  solid  ground 
for  considering  this  a  case  of  usury.  It  would  be  as  reasonable  to 
say  that  it  would  have  been  usury  for  the  bank  of  Kentucky  itself, 
to  make  a  loan  of  its  own  depreciated  notes.  The  utmost  fair- 
ness was  exhibited  by  the  branch  bank,  in  this  transaction;  the 
loan  was  made  with  reluctance,  after  repeated  applications,  and 
yet  the  directors  of  the  mother  Bank,  many  years  afterwards,  and 
since  Mr.  Biddle  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  institution,  refunded 
to  the  borrower  of  the  Kentucky  notes,  the  full  amount  of  the  dif- 
ference between  their  nominal  and  their  real  value  at  the  time  of 
the  loan,  with  interest.  This  has  been  also  done  in  another  simi- 
lar case;  so  that,  in  the  only  two  cases  which  have  been  brought  ta 
the  view  of  the  directors  at  Philadelphia,  for  the  purpose  of  having 
the  amount  of  the  depreciation  refunded,  the  application  has  been 
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granted  with  a  promptness  and  liberality  highly  creditable  to  the 
institution. 

The  minority  of  the  Committee  will  barely  remark,  upon  these 
transactions,  that  being  free  from  all  imputation  of  intentional 
usury,  and  never  having  been  sanctioned  by  the  directors  of  the 
mother  Bank,  but,  on  the  contrary,  corrected,  they  cannot  fur- 
nish the  slightest  ground  for  alleging  that  the  charter  has  been 
Tiolated. 

The  second  ground  of  imputation  noticed  by  the  majority  of 
the  Committee  is,  ^  the  issuing  of  branch  orders  as  circulation." 

On  this  point  the  minority  deem  it  sufficient  to  remark,  that  a 
branch  order  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  draft  or  bill  of  ex- 
change drawn  by  a  branch  upon  the  mother  Bank;  and  that  the 
charter  expressly  authorizes,  as  one  of  the  primary  operations  of 
the  Bank,  the  buying  aqd  selling  of  bills  of  exchange.  If  the 
Bank  has  a  right  to  issue  these  drafts  at  all,  it  cannot,  surely,  be 
Blade  a  ground  of  just  complaint  against  it,  that  they  are  used  as 
circulation.  That  is  exclusively  the  affair  of  the  community. 
The  Bank  cannot  be  justly  made  responsible  for  the  use  which 
the  public,  may  choose  to  make  of  these  drafts.  It  is  the  high 
credit  of  the  Bank  that  gives  the  character  of  circulation  to  this 
paper;  and  it  is  the  voluntary  act  of  the  community  receiving  it 
m  such. 

In  fact,  there  is  no  part  of  the  Bank  circulation  which  has  been 
so  beneficial  to  the  public.  It  has,  in  practice,  furnished  the 
Southern  and  Western  States  with  the  means  of  effecting  their 
exchanges  with  the  North,  without  any  expense  whatever. 

It  may  be  well  doubted,  however,  whether  an  extensive  and  per- 
manent issue  of  these  drafts  might  not  prove  very  inconvenient  to 
the  Bank  itself,  in  a  certain  state  of  the  domestic  exchanges,  and 
it  would  be,  therefore,  a  judicious  measure  to  supersede  the  ne- 
cessity in  which  these  drafts  originated,  by  authorizing  other 
officers  than  the  President  and  Cashier  of  the  mother  Bank,  to 
sign  notes  for  circulation. 

The  third  ground  of  imputation,  as  relates  to  the  violation  of 
the  charter,  is,  ^'  the  selling  of  coin,  particularly  American  coin." 

The  minority  would  respectfully  suggest  that  the  majority 
have  entirely  overlooked  the  nature  and  essential  purposes  of  the 
Bank.  It  may  be  well  defined  to  be  "'  an  institution  established 
lor  the  purpose  of  dealing  in  money."  Now  money  is  a  current 
coin;  yet,  a  Committee  of  Congress  very  gravely  bring  it  forward 
as  a  charge,  touching  the  violation  of  its  charter,  too,  that  it  has 
been  guilty  of  dealing  in  current  coins,  and  particularly  American 
coins,  the  very  end  for  which  it  was  created. 

As  relates  to  dealing  in  current  coin,  the  right  to  do  so  is  in- 
Tolved  in  the  right  of  lending  money  and  of  receiving  it  back* 
The  authority  to  deal  in  bullion  is  expressly  granted  in  the  char- 
ter, because  bullion  is  not  current  coin,  and,  of  course,  the  right 
to  deal  in  it  is  not  necessarily  involved  in  the  right  of  carrying  on 
banking  operations. 

The  fourth  ground  of  imputation  is  ^<  the  sale  of  stock,  obtained 
from  government,  under  special  acts  of  Congress." 
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This  charge  is,  if  possible,  more  extraordinary  than  the  last. 
If  the  acts  of  Congress,  which  expressly  authorized  the  Bank  to 
subscribe  for  Government  stock,  had  any  meaning  at  all,  they 
certainly  meant  to  authorize  the  Bank  to  acquire  the  right  of 
property  in  the  stock  for  which* it  was  authorized  to  subscribe. 
The  right  to  sell  this  stock  at  pleasure,  is  of  the  very  essence  of 
the  right  of  property,  and  is  as  clearly  conveyed  to  the  corporar 
tion  by  the  act  authorizing  a  subscription,  as  the  right  to  receive 
the  interest. 

The  riglU  to  sell,  therefore,  is  indisputable. 

But  the  majority  of  the  Committee  seem  to  suppose  that  the 
policy  which  forbids  the  Bank  to  speculate  in  stocks,  with  its 
immense  resources,  by  which  the  price  might  be  ^^  raised  and  de- 
pressed at  pleasure,''  equally  forbade  the  Bank  to  sell  the  stock 
for  which  it  had  subscribed  by  the  express  authority  of  the  Go- 
vernment. Now  it  is  apparent  that  the  evil  of  dealing  in  stocks, 
by  such  an  institution,  can  only  exist  in  cases  of  buying  and  selling 
stocks  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Bank.  To  raise  and  depress  prices, 
the  Bank  must  have  the  right,  both  to  buy  and  to  sell  alternately, 
as  may  suit  its  purposes  of  speculation.  But  it  has  never  pretend- 
ed to  claim,  much  less  to  exercise  the  right  of  buying  Govern- 
ment stocks,  except  under  the  express  authority  of  Congress,  and 
by  an  express  stipulation  with  the  Treasury  Department.  And 
after  it  has  obtained  a  large  amount  of  Government  stocks  in  this 
mode,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  it  could  raise  the  price  of 
these  stocks  by  coming  into  the  market  as  a  sdler^  or  how  it  could 
promote  the  purposes  of  a  stock-jobbing  speculation,  by  depress" 
ing  the  price,  the  only  effect  which  could  result  from  offering  for 
sale.  When  these  stocks  were  sold  in  1825,  there  was  an  extra- 
ordinary pressure  upon  the  money  market  of  the  whole  commer- 
cial world.  They  constituted  the  very  resource  which  the  Bank 
most  required  in  such  an  emergency^  and  it  is  now  matter  of 
history,  that  it  was  partly  by  the  wise,  judicious,  and  timely  use 
of  this  resource,  that  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  averted  from 
this  country  the  calamity  of  a  general  failure  of  the  banks,  and  a 
widely  extended  scene  of  commercial  bankruptcy. 

The  majority  of  the  Committee  seem  to  regard  it  as  a  matter 
of  complaint  that  the  Government  permitted  the  Bank  to  sub- 
scribe for  these  stocks,  in  preference  to  individuals.  If  this  is 
indeed,  a  just  cause  of  complaint,  it  should  be  made  against  the 
Government,  and  not  against  the  Bank.  When  Congress  express- 
ly authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  obtain  a  loan  from 
the  Bank,  and  the  Secretary  stipulates  the  terms  of  that  loan,  it  i» 
impossible  to  conceive  how  any  blame  can  be  imputed  to  the  Bank, 
if  it  faithfully  performs  its  engagements. 

The  fifth  ground  of  imputation  presented  in  the  Report  of  the 
majority,  is  ^'  making  donations  for  roads,  canals,  and  other  ob- 
jects." 

In  two  instances,  the  directors  subscribed  small  sums  to  certain 
internal  improvements  in  the  vicinity  of  the  real  estate  of  the  Bank. 
This  they  did  in  the  exercise  of  the  proprietary  right,  and  with  a 
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Tiew  to  the  improvement  of  the  value  of  their  properly.  For  this 
exercise  of  power,  they  are  responsible  to  the  stockholders  alone; 
and  the  question  is,  whether  they  have,  or  have  not,  made  a  proper 
application  of  the  funds  of  the  corporation,  with  a  view  to  the  pro- 
motion of  its  interests?  To  what  extent  the  value  of  the  real  es- 
tate of  the  Bank  has  been  increased,  by  the  internal  improvements 
in  question,  has  not  been  ascertained  $  but  it  may  be  well  supposed 
that  it  exceeds  the  sum  appropriated  by  the  directors  to  aid  in  the 
construction  of  these  improvements. 

The  other  **  donations"  to  which  the  Report  refers,  consist  of 
small  sums  contributed  to  fire  insurance  companies,  for  the  safety 
of  the  Bank  property,  and  against  which  it  is  not  pretended  that  any 
objection  can  be  fairly  raised. 

-The  last  ground  of  imputation,  as  touching  the  violation  of  the 
charter,  is,  ^  building  houses  to  rent  or  sell,  and  erecting  other 
structures  in  aid  of  that  object." 

The  Bank  is  expressly  authorized  to  purchase  real  estate,  which 
has  been  mortgaged  to  secure  debts  previously  contracted,  and 
also  such  as  may  be  sold  under  judgments  and  executions  in  its  own 
favour.  In  the  exercise  of  this  right,  the  debtors  of  the  Bank  are 
as  much  interested  as  the  Bank  itself.  For  it  must  be  apparent, 
that  if  the  Bank  were  not  permitted  to  bid  at  these  sales,  the  pro- 
perty of  its  debtors  would  be  frequently  sacriiiced,  at  a  sum 
ffteatlv  below  its  value.  It  has  been  only  for  the  purpose  of  saving 
Itself  irom  loss,  and  the  property  of  its  debtors  from  being  thus 
sacrificed,  that  the  Bank  has  ever  purchased  any  real  estate,  ex- 
cept what  has  been  necessary  for  its  banking-houses.  There  is 
no  description  of  property  which  a  banking  institution  is  so  unwil- 
liiig  to  own  as  real  estate.  Such  an  institution  is  entirely  unsuited 
to  the  management  of  such  property,  as  much  so  as  a  farmer  would 
be  to  manage  the  discounts  of  a  bank. 

Owing  to  the  extensive  failures  of  the  persons  indebted  to  the 
Bank,  in  the  western  country,  prior  to  1819,  the  directors  were 
unavoidably  compelled  to  take  a  very  large  quantity  of  real  estate, 
as  the  only  means  of  avoiding  still  greater  losses  than  they  have 
actually  sustained.  They  have  disposed  of  this  estate  as  rapidly 
as  they  could,  consistently  with  the  interests  of  the  institution. 
On  a  portion  of  it  they  have  erected  improvements,  to  prepare  it 
for  sale,  and  by  means  of  which  they  will  save  the  stockholders 
from  a  great  portion  of  the  loss  which  would  have  otherwise  oc- 
curred, and  will  recover  a  large  amount  of  the  debts  which  were 
some  years  ago  set  down  as  desperate.  If,  for  this  course  of  con- 
duct, the  directors  are  rendered  obnoxious  to  censure,  then  will 
they  be  condemned  for  the  very  faithfulness  of  their  stewardship. 
It  is  too  obvious  to  require,  or  to  justify  the  use  of  argument, 
that  the  right  of  the  Bank  to  improve  its  real  estate,  is  insepara- 
bly connected  with  the  right  to  purchase — to  hold,  or  to  own  it. 
On  this  subject,  the  House  is  referred  to  the  exposition  of  the 
President,  marked  A. 

The  next  subject  to  which  the  report  of  the  majority  adverts,  is 
the  loan  to  James  Watson  Webb  and  Company.    It  is  proper  to 
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remark,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  only  sums  ever  loaned  to  this 
copartnership,  were  the  sums  of  twenty  thousand,  and  of  fifteen 
thousand  dollars,  the  former  in  August,  and  the  latter  in  December, 
1831.  It  is  also  proper  to  remark,  that  the  first  sum  was  re- 
duced to  S 1 8,000,  at  the  maturity  of  the  note  given  for  it$  and  that 
the  latter  sum  was  entirely  paid  off  in  March  last,  by  Mr.  Webb; 
and,  as  he  expressly  states  on  oath,  without  being  requeited  by  the 
Bank  to  do  so.  The  whole  amount  of  the  accommodations  ever 
obtained  from  the  Bank  by  Messrs.  Webb  and  Noah,  was  £35,000; 
and  the  whole  amount  now  due  by  them  is  £18^000. 

The  grounds  and  securities  upon  which  these  accommodationB 
-wiere  granted,  will  now  be  stated.  Mr.  Webb  produced  to  the  di- 
rectors a  full  statement  of  the  affairs  of  the  copartnership,  settini^ 
forth  the  value  of  their  property,  and  the  annual  income  derived 
from  their  paper.  From  this  statement,  which  was  authenticated 
by  the  oath  of  their  book-keepers,  it  appeared  that  the  nett  annual 
income  of  the  paper  from  advertisements  and  subscriptions,  was 
8^5,750,  after  deducting  ten  per  cent,  for  bad  debts,  and  defraying 
all  the  expenses  of  the  establishment.  Upon  the  whole,  it  appeared 
that  this  was  one  of  the  most  profitable,  as  it  is  certainly  the  largest 
commercial  newspaper  in  the  Union,  with  an  immense  advertising 
patronage,  and  a  large  and  rapidly  increasing  subscription  list. 

With  these  exhibits,  Mr.  Webb  produced  the  letter  of  Mr. 
Walter  Bowne,  Mayor  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  formerly  a 
director  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  a  man  of  wealth  and 
high  character,  enclosing  the  application  for  the  loan,  and  stating 
that  ^^  he  did  so  with  pleasure,  and  saw  no  reason  against  this  being 
treated  as  a/a£r  business  transaction.'*  Several  of  the  directors,  as 
well  as  the  President  of  the  Bank,  were  examined  on  oath  in  re- 
lation to  this  transaction,  and  as  the  clearest  mode  of  exhibiting 
its  true  character  to  the  House,  extracts  from  these  examinations 
will  be  given. 

The  following  is  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Biddle,  relative  to  these 
loans. 

Ques, — "  Did  you  consider  the  loans  niade  to  James  Watson 
Webb  and  Co.  fair  business  transactions,  such  as  you  could  not 
refuse  without  subjecting  the  Bank  to  the  imputation  of  indulging 
political  partiality?  State  fully  the  views  and  considerations  on 
which  you  voted  in  favour  of  those  loans." 

•^ns, — ^  I  certainly  considered  them  as  fair  business  transac- 
tions, or  I  should  not  have  consented  to  them.  At  the  request  of 
the  Committee  I  will  explain  the  reasons  of  that  opinion. 

^'  If  in  making  loans  every  transaction  was  perfectly  safe,  and 
every  borrower  perfectly  good,  banking  would  be  an  easy  office: 
but  as  men  generally  borrow  to  employ  the  funds  in  some  pro- 
fitable pursuit,  subject,  of  course,  to  vicissitudes,  all  that  can  be 
expected  in  making  loans  is  a  fair  and  reasonable  caution  as  to  the 
situation  and  prospects  of  the  borrower.  Tried  by  these,  the  only 
tests,  I  think  the  loans  in  question  are  unexceptionable.  The  first 
was  done  by  a  board  of  directors,  consisting,  beside  the  presiding 
officer,  of  six  gentlemen,  Mr.  Lippincott,  Mr.  Fisher,  Mr.  Bohlen, 
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Mr.  NeiF,  Mr.  Piatt,  and  Mr.  Willing,  merchants  and  men  of  busi- 
ness, with  no  partialities  towards  the  applicants,  with  whom 
mone  of  them  had  the  least  acquaintance.  The  grounds  of  their 
judgment  may  be  thus  stated.  In  making  ordinary  loans,  the 
bowl  judge  by  the  general  standing  of  parties,  without  any  exa- 
mination of  their  affairs.  But  in  this  case  the  parties  began  by 
an  exposition  of  their  whole  situation.  This  was  forwarded  by 
Walter  Bowne,  Esq.  Mayor  of  the  City  of  New  York,  where  the 
applicants  resided,  who,  in  addition  to  his  being  personally  known 
sna  respected  by  all  the  members,  had  been  one  of  the  oldest 
directors  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  for  many  years  sat 
at  the  board  around  which  the  directors  were  then  assembled* 
In  this  letter  he  says,  ^  I  cheerfully  forward  ^  the  papers'  and  I  see 
no  reason  against  this  application  being  treated  as  a  fair  business 
transaction."  He  does  not  expressly  say  it  ought  to  be  granted, 
because  he  transmits  at  the  same  time  some  of  the  materials  on 
which  the  directors  were  to  form  their  own  judgment,  to  which 
others  were  added  by  Mr.  Webb.  But  when  an  old  director  of 
the  Bank  forwards  ^  cheerfully'  an  application  to  his  ancient  col- 
learues,  which  he  says  should  be  treated  as  '  a  fair  business  trans- 
nction'  it  implies-certainly  no  responsibility,  but  it  may  be  well  re- 
garded as  a  declaration  that  were  he  still  a  member  of  the  board, 
he  would  sanction  it.  Under  these  auspices  the  board  proceeded 
to  consider  it. 

''One  of -the  parties  had  been  appointed  by  the  President  and 
Senate  of  tiie  United  States  to  a  confidential  and  lucrative  post 
nnder  the  Government;  the  other  had  already  invested  833,000 
in  the  paper,  and  his  father-in-law,  Mr.  Stewart,  whose  letter  ac- 
companied the  application,  was  known  to  be  a  wealthy  man.  Both 
were  considered  men  of  talents  and  peculiar  aptitude  for  the  busi- 
ness in  which  they  were  engaged.    Then  what  was  that  business  ? 

**  It  was  the  conducting  of  the  largest  newspaper  in  the  country, 
requiring,  of  course,  considerable  means,  and  giving  employment 
to  a  great  mass  of  active  industry.    Its  situation  was  represented 
to  be  thb: 
Mr.  Webb  declared  that  tliere  were  then  3300  daily 

subscribers  at  810  .....  833,000 
S300  others  at  an  average  of  8^.50  ...  10,350 
S75  yearly  advertisers  at  830     -  -  -         8,350 

310  days  advertising  at  855  per  day      ...       17,050 

Making  ...  .  68,650 

Deducting  from  this,  10  per  cent,  on  the  daily  subscrip- 
tions and  advertisements,  (of  which  about  one-sixth 
is  pud  in  advance,)  say  -  -  85,830 

and  30  per  cent,  on  the  other  subscribers,  say    2,070         7,900 

There  remuns  a  gross  income  of  -  -  -       60,750 

The  annual  expenses  were  stated  at       -  -  -       35,000 

Leaving  a  nett  annual  income  of  -  -  -     8^5, 7 5P 

vol..  XI^ — MO.  33.— stf/jp.  / 
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This  statement  is  confirmed  by  the  affidavits  of  the  book-keep- 
ers and  pressmen  of  the  establishment. 

The  total  value  of  the  paper  was  thus  stated: — 

James  Watson  Webb  had  invested  in  it  833,000,  for  which 

S40,000  had  been  offered,  provided  the  other  half  could  be  had 

for  825,000.     This  he  declined,  but  it  is  mentioned  to  prove  that 

the  whole  might  have  been  sold  for       ...     865,000 

Then  it  was  an  improving  establishment. 
It  had  owed  a  debt  to  the  Banks  of        -  -  -        15,000 

which  it  had  paid  off  in  April  and  May,  1831,  out  of 
the  collections  of  the  last  six  months,  which  had 
amounted  to  .....       20,000 

It  had,  in  1829,  owed  a  total  debt  of      -  -  -        29,000 

which  it  had  since  paid  off. 
And  at  the  present  moment  its  outstanding  claims  were 

more  than  its  debts  by  -  -  -  -        10,000 

for  its  responsibilities  and  means  stood  thus— • 
Outstanding  debts  in  the  country  more  than     -  -       25,O0Q 

of  which  could  be  collected  on  presentation  of  bills  10,000 

Due  in  New  York,  more  than  four  months'  subscrip- 
tion, which,  with  the  unpaid  arrears  of  the  last  six 
months,  may  be  safely  estimated  at  -  -       20,000 

And  the  property  owned  by  the  applicants  amounted  to        .8,000 

Making  -  -  -  -  -  -        38,000 

While  the  whole  amount  of  debt  was     -  -  -       28,000 

Leaving  an  excess  of      -----     810,000 

That  they  had  been  deemed  worthy  of  credit  in  New  York,  ap- 
peared from  two  facts. 

1.  That  the  banks  of  New  York  had  lent  them  g  1 5,000,  which 
they  had  repaid. 

2.  That  the  respectable  mercantile  house  of  J.  L.  and  J.  Joseph 
&  Co.,  a  firm  well  known  to  the  directors,  had  lent  them  820,000, 
which  had  been  repaid  out  of  the  profits  of  the  establishment,  as 
those  gentlemen  themselves  certify  in  a  document  accompanying 
the  papers. 

Finally,  they  had  no  accommodation,  direct  or  indirect,  out  of 
any  bank. 

The  case  then  stood  thus:  Here  are  two  persons  of  skill  in 
their  profession,  engaged  in  an  establishment  of  which  the  capi- 
tal is      -  -  -  -  -  -  -      865,000 

The  gross  income      -----        60,750 

The  expenditures       -----        35,000 

And  the  nett  income  .  -  .  .        25,750 

"  In  conducting  such  a  business,  where  the  receipts  are  semi- 
annual, the  payments  daily  and  weekly,  they  naturally  require, 
like  other  men  in  business,  some  credit.  They  accordingly  apply 
to  borrow  820,000.  They  wish  to  borrow  it,  not  to  pay  previous 
debts,  not  to  spend  it  on  objects  unconnected  with  their  business, 
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but  for  the  purpose  of  employing  it  all  in  a  way  to  increase  the 
profits  of  the  concern  itself,  by  procuring  a  new  press,  and  en- 
Urging  their  means  of  obtaining  early  commercial  information, 
and  thus  make  the  paper  more  valuable. 

^  Now  the  statements  may  be  presumed  to  present  the  most  fa- 
vourable aspect  of  the  case,  from  the  sanguine  temper  in  which 
men  are  prone  to  estimate  their  own  professions  and  prospects, 
and  yet  unless  they  were  wholly  fallacious,  the  board  saw  enough 
to  warrant  the  loan.  It  was  further  justified  by  the  event;  for 
when  the  note  fell  due,  S2000  were  paid  off  at  a  time  when  the 
demand  for  money  induced  many  other  debtors  to  ask  for  a  re- 
newal of  their  notes. 

^  So  much  for  the  loan  of  220,000. 

"  The  other  loan  rested  on  the  same  principles  as  the  first,  with 
this  addition.  The  parties  stated,  that  owing  to  the  part  which 
they  had  taken  in  regard  to  the  Bank,  they  had  been  deprived  of 
their  usual  accommodations  in  their  business.  Whatever  mieht 
be  the  reason,  the  fact  of  an  abridgment  of  these  facilities  fur- 
nished a  reason  for  extending  the  loan  in  addition  to  the  belief  of 
its  safety — ^which  was,  that  by  so  doing,  any  hazard  to  the  origi- 
nal loan  might  be  prevented;  and  the  best  evidence  of  its  security 
is,  that  the  parties  nave  since  repaid  the  loan, 

^  In  regard  to  the  other  loans,  which  appear  in  their  names, 
they  were  given  without  any  knowledge  of  their  being  discowUed  at 
the  Bank*  They  were  done  at  the  request  of  a  person  of  un- 
doubted solidity,  which  has  been  proved  in  the  most  decisive  way 
i— by  the  actual  payment  of  the  notes.  That  they  were  intended 
to  aid  Mr.  Noah,  the  drawer  of  the  notes,  in  purchasing  a  share 
in  a  newspaper,  was  stated  at  the  time.  But  that  formed  no  ob- 
jection. He  borrowed  money  as  thousands  borrow  money  every 
day,  to  employ  it  in  his  active  business.  If  Mr.  Noah  himself 
applied  to  the  Bank  for  a  loan  to  buy  a  share  in  a  newspaper,  and 
the  security  was  satisfactory,  the  purpose  of  the  loan  would  have 
made  no  difference.  Nine-tenths  of  the  loans  made  of  the  Bank, 
probably  are  made  to  persons  to  buy  something,  or  to  pay  for 
something  already  bought.  Men  borrow  money  to  buy  a  share 
in  a  ship— a  share  in  a  cargo— a  share  in  a  bank— a  share  in  a 
canal— why  not  a  share  in  a  newspaper  ?  The  Bank  had  no  diffi- 
culty about  the  loan,  because  it  was  thought  secure,  nor  about  the 
object,  because  that  was  not  the  concern  of  the  Bank.  It  does  not 
inquire,  and  does  not  care,  where  its  money  goes — its  only  anxiety 
is,  that  it  should  come  safely  back;  and  whether,  in  the  interval, 
it  is  employed  by  a  merchant,  or  a  farmer,  or  a  lawyer,  or  an  edi- 
tor, is  a  matter  of  which  it  takes  no  cognizance. 

^In  respect  to  loans  generally  to  editors  of  newspapers,  the 
Bank  proceeds  on  the  principle  of  knowing  no  class  of  citizens, 
and  proscribing  none.  Even  with  this  rule,  its  situation  in  regard 
to  such  loans  is  a  little  peculiar.  From  the  nature  of  their  occu- 
pations; editors  engaged  in  the  discussion  of  matters  of  national 
concern,  have  generally  expressed  opinions  in  regard  to  the  Bank: 
and  their  dealings  with  the  Bank  render  it  difficult  to  escape  cen- 
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sure.  When  an  editor  friendly  to  the  Bank  appties  for  a  loan,  if 
it  is  granted,  it  is  ascribed  to  fayoritism;  if  it  is  refused,  the  party 
Miturally  thinks  it  ingratitude.  When  an  editor  opposed  to  the 
Bank  applies  for  a  loan,  if  it  is  granted,  it  is  deemed  an  attempt 
to  ikrfluence  him,  while,  if  it  is  refused,  it  is  called:  a  persecution 
on  account  of  his  free  opinions.  The  Bank  has  endeavoured  in 
these  matters  rather  not  to  deserve  reproach  than  to  escape  it. 
In  reply  to  that  part  of  the  question  which  relates  to  politics,  I 
believe  that  if,  in  granting  the  loans'  in  question,  there  was  insen^ 
sibly  blended  with  the  mere  business  considerations  any  political 
feeling,  it  was  probably  this:>  that  charged,  as  the  Bank  habitually 
is,  with  hostility  to  the  present  administration,  it  was  due  to  the 
interest  of  the  stockholders  to  correct  so  unfounded  an  impres- 
sion, when  a  feir  opportunity  occurred  of  giving  accommodation 
to  those  who  were  considered  as  the  most  strenuous  and  efficient 
supporters  of  that  administration.  The  directors  of  the  Bank'un- 
derstand  too  little  of  the  subject  to  attempt  to  adjust  the  balance 
of  accommodation  to  political  parties,  nor  have  I  myself  ever  had 
even  curiosity  sufficient  to  notice  it,  until  the  inquiry  of  the  Com- 
mittee has  suggested  it.  But,  undoubtedly,  as  the  Committee  can- 
not fail  to  perceive,  by  far  the  greatest  amount  of  loans  to  editors 
is  to  the  friends  of  the  present  administration,  and  a  large  portion 
of  that  to  the  decided  opjponents  of  the  Bank." 

All  the  directors  who  were  examined,  testified  that  they  granted 
these  loans  under  the  full  belief  that  they  were  safe  loans,  and  Mr. 
Cope,  a  gentleman  of  intelligence  and  high  character,  gave  the 
following  explanation  of  the  views  and  motives  by  which  he  was 
governed  in  voting  for  the  second  loan  of  Si 5,000. 

^  Documents,"  said  he,  ^were  exhibited  to  the  committee,  con- 
taining a  statement  of  the  names  of  the  parties  to  the  note,  by 
which  they  appeared  to  be  worth  about  SSO,000,  with  a  pros- 
perous business,  and  a  large  subscription  list.  The  loan  was 
made,  as  all  other  loans  are  made,  without  any  regard  to  the  po- 
litics or  business  of  the  parties,  but  solely  because  it  was  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Bank  to  lend  on  adequate  security. 

<*  I  was  well  aware,  at  the  time,  that  they  were  partisan  prin- 
ters, and  I  knew  that  if  we  made  the  loan  it  might  be.  ascribed  to 
improper  motives,  and  that  if  we  rejected  it,  it  might  be  said  we 
persecuted  the  individuals  on  account  of  their  politics." 

Such  are  the  grounds  upon  which  the  directors  granted  these 
loans  to  James  Watson  Webb  &  Co. 

It  will  be  readily  perceived  that  the  directors  of  the  Bank  were 
placed  in  very  peculiar  circumstances  by  this  application.  They 
had  been  accused  in  various  quarter&of  having  brought  the  power 
of  the  institution  to  bear  upon  the  politics  of  the  country,  and  par- 
ticularly with  having  taken  sides  against  the  present  administra- 
tion. Having  invariably  pursued  a  course  in  their  transactions 
which  recognized  no  distinction  of  political  parties,  it  was  very 
natural  that,  while  labouring  under  the  imputation  jusc  stated, 
they  should  have  been  scrupulous  to  avoid  giving  any  colour  of 
foundation  for  it. 
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,  At  the  evidence  and  recommendation  produced,  satisfied  all  the 
directors  of  the  safety  of  the  loan,  they  could  not  but  feel  that,  if 
they  refused  to  grant  it,  they  would  give  countenance  to  an  impu- 
tation which  they  were  laudably  anxious  lo  avoid. 

It  is  proper  to  add,  that  James  Watson  Webb  &  Co.,  in  their 
paper,  the  Courier  and  Enquirer,  had  declared  themselves  in  fa- 
Toiir  of  renewing  the  charter  of  the  Bank  some  months  before  the 
application  for  their  first  loan;  and  that  they  stated  to  the  Direc- 
tors, on  making  application  for  the  first  loan,  that  the  bank  of 
New  York  had  cut  them  off  from  their  accustomed  facilities,  as 
they  believed,  m  consequence  of  their  espousing  the  cause  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  also  proper  to  add,  in  this  place,  that  the  loan  of  217,975 
wluch  was  made  in  March,  1831,  was  not  a  loan  to  Webb  and 
Noahy.  or  to  either  of  them.  The  money  was  borrowed  by  Silas 
EL  BiNTOws,  a  man  of  large  fortune,  upon  his  own  responsibility, 
nithout  the  knowledge  of  either  Webb  or  Noah.  They  both  tes- 
tify that  they  had  never  been  apprised  that  Mr.  Burrows  had  ob- 
tained this  loan  from  the  Bank,  until  a  very  short  time  previous 
to  the  visit  of  this  Committee  to  Philadelphia.  They  had,  until 
that  time,  been  under  the  impression  that  the  money  was  obtained 
ibr  them  of  Mr.  Silas  £.  Burrows,  in  Connecticut.  The  following 
extract  from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Biddle  will  exhibit  a  clear  view 
of  this  transaction. 

>^  These  notes  were  discounted  by  the  exchange  committee, 
under  the  resolutions  just  referred  to.  They  were  done  at  the 
tequest  of  Mr.  Silas  £•  Burrows,  of  New  York.  Mr.  Burrows 
had,  some  time  before,  brought  me  a  particular  letter  of  introduc- 
tion from  an  old  friend,  Mr.  Monroe,  the  Ex-President.  Mr.  Bur- 
rows had  been  very  liberal  to  Mr.  Monroe  in  his  pecuniary  mis- 
fortunes; and  he  had  recently  received  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  particular  thanks  and  commendations  for  his  gene- 
rous conduct  towards  a  Russian  ship  of  war.  I  understood  him 
to  be  a  very  rich  merchant,  of  kind  and  benevolent  disposition, 
and  constantly  engaged  in  doing  acts  of  liberality.  In  one  of  his 
visits  to  Philadelphia,  he  said  he  was  desirous  of  befriending  Mr. 
Noah,  and  assisting  him  in  the  purchase  of  a  share  in  a  newspa- 
per, and  he  asked  if  the  Bank  would  discount  the  notes  of  these 
parties,  adding  that,  although,  as  a  merchant,  he  did  not  wish  to 
appear  as  a  borrower,  or  put  his  name  on  a  paper  not  mercantile, 
yet  he  would  at  any  time  do  so  whenever  it  might  be  necessary 
to  secure  the  Bank. 

^  The  committee  being  authorised  to  discount  any  paper,  the 
security  for  which  they  might  approve,  agreed  to  do  them.  As 
Mr*  Burrows  was  going  out  of  town,  I  gave  him  the  money  out 
of  my  ovm  funds,  and  the  notes  were  afterwards  put  in  my  pos- 
session. They  remained  with  me  for  a  long  time,  as  I  had  no 
occasion  to  use  the  funds,  nor  was  it  till  the  close  of  the  year  that 
my  attenUon  was  called  to  them  by  the  circumstance  that,  as  a 
new  board  of  directors  and  a  new  committee  of  exchange  would 
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soon  be  appointed|  the  same  committee  i^hich  made  the  loan 
should  consummate  it. 

^  I  had  seen,  also,  in  the  public  prints,  many  reproaches  agunst 
the  Bank  for  lending  money  to  printers  and  editoi*s,  and  I  was 
univilling  that  any  loan  made  by  the  Bank  should  seem  to  be  a 
private  loan  from  one  of  it%  officers.  Having  no  use  for  the  mo- 
ney, it  would  have  been  perfectly  convenient  to  let  the  loan  remain 
as  it  was,  but  I  thought  it  right  that  every  thing  done  by  the 
Bank  should  always  be  distinctly  known  and  avowed,  and  I  there- 
fore gave  the  notes  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Thomas 
P.  Cope,  who  entered  them  on  the  books.  On  the  2d  day  of  March, 
Mr.  Burrows  called  at  the  Bank  and  paid  the  notes.  I  ought  to 
add  that  the  loan  was  made  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Burrows,  and 
that  neither  I  nor  any  of  the  committee  had  ever  seen  Mr.  Noah 
or  Mr.  Webb,  or  had  any  communication  with  them,  direct  or 
indirect,  about  the  loan.  It  was  made  on  the  credit  of  Mr.  Bur- 
rows, who  afterwards  paid  it." 

It  appears  that  Messrs.  Webb  and  Noah  avowed  themselves  in 
favour  of  a  renewal  of  the  charier  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  on  the  8th  of  April,  1831.  It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  con- 
ceive what  possible  influence  could  have  been  produced  Upon  their 
cause  by  a  loan  to  Mr,  Burrows^  of  which  they  had  no  knowledge. 
It  is  equally  difficult  to  perceive  how  the  loans  of  August  and  De- 
cember, 1831,  could  have  had  any  possible  agency  in  producing 
the  change  which  it  is  alleged  took  place  in  the  course  of  these 
editors,  upwards  of  four  months  before. 

Under  all  the  circumstances  of  this  case  the  minority  of  the 
Committee  declare,  without  any  reserve,  that  there  is  nothing  in 
these  transactions  calculated  to  induce  them  to  doubt  the  honour 
and  integrity  of  the  directors,  and  this,  they  feel  authorized  to 
say,  is  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the  Committee,  from  the  opi- 
nion already  publicly  expressed  of  one  of  its  members.*  They 
also  deem  it  to  be  due  to  the  occasion,  and  to  their  own  sense  of 
justice,  that  they  should  add,  that  they  do  not  believe  there  exists 
in  the  United  States  a  bank  direction  composed  of  more  upright, 
independent,  and  honest  men,  than  that  which  granted  the  loans 
in  question. 

Most,  if  not  all  of  them  are  men  of  independent  fortunes,  having 
no  connexion  with  politics,  and  being  entirely  independent  <tf 
banks.  They  are  generally  men  who  are  engaged  in  a  safe  and 
successful  business,  with  fortunes,  which  they  have  made,  not  by 
adventurous  speculations,  but  by  steady  industry  and  moderate 
but  certain  profits.  This  is,  indeed,  the  general  character  of  the 
merchants  and  capitalists  of  Philadelphia,  a  circumstance  which 
renders  the  location  of  the  Bank  in  that  city  peculiarly  fortunate 
for  the  stockholders  and  for  the  country. 

The  next  subject  brought  to  the  view  of  the  House  by  the  Re- 
port of  the  majority,  which  it  is  now  deemed  necessary  to  notice, 

*  Col.  R.  M.  Johnson. 
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is  that  of  the  transactions  of  the  Bank  with  Thomas  Biddle 
fcCo. 

Mr.  Thomas  Biddle,  the  principal  member  of  the  firm,  is  a  dis- 
tant relation  of  the  President  of  the  Bank,  and  it  was  owing  to  this 
circumstance,  probably,  that  his  accounts  underwent  a  most  pry- 
ukgy  not  to  say  inquisitorial,  examination. 

The  first  thing  that  struck  the  attention  of  a  part  of  the  Com- 
mittee^  as  worthy  of  scrutiny,  was  the  fact,  that  this  house  had 
obtained  from  the  Bank,  in  August,  1831,  loans  to  the  amount  of 
upwards  of  a  million  of  dollars,  on  a  pledge  of  stocks, — a  sum 
vhich  had  been  gradually  reduced,  however,  to  about  six  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 

On  examination  it  was  found  that  this  loan  had  been  made  at 
the  special  instance  and  urgent  solicitation  of  the  directors  of  the 
Bank;  and  that  the  Bank,  and  not  Thomas  Biddle  8c  Co,  was  the 
party  accomniodated.  The  Government  having  then  recently 
paid  off  several  millions  of  its  stock,  which  the  Bank  had  owned. 
the  consequence  was,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  money  capital  or 
the  institution  was  rendered  unproductive,  and  it  became  a  matter 
of  great  importance  to  have  it  invested.  In  this  state  of  things, 
the  directors  adopted  a  resolution,  authorizing  a  loan  of  a  large 
sum  at  less  than  the  legal  interest,  upon  the  security  of  any  good 
stocks.  It  is. to  be  here  remarked,  that  this  was  that  portion  of 
the  capital  of  the  Bank  which  had  never  been  invested,  and  which 
it  was  not  deemed  expedient  to  invest,  in  the  routine  business  of 
discounts.  The  loan  to  Thomas  Biddle  Sc  Co.,  on  the  pledge  of 
stocks,  was  analogous  to  a  loan  to  the  Government.  The  stocks 
could,  on  any  emergency,  be  sold  and  converted  into  cash;  so  that 
this  investment  had,  in  some  sort,  the  twofold  attribute  of  money 
in  the  vaults  of  the  Bank,  to  meet  any  pressing  demands  against 
ity  and  money,  at  the  same  time,  drawing  interest. 

All  the  directors,  who  were  examined  on  the  subject,  stated 
that  they  considered  this  transaction  more  for  the  benefit  and  ac- 
commodation of  the  Bank  than  for  Thomas  Biddle  8c  Co.;  and 
the  President  of  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania  stated,  on  oath,  that 
the  bank  over  which  he  was  president,  would  have  been  very  glad 
to  have  made  large  loans  to  Thomas  Biddle  &  Co.  at  the  same 
time,  and  upon  the  same  terms— <the  board  of  directors  of  that 
bank  having  authorised  such  loans  at  4^  per  cent. 

There  was  one  occurrence  during  the  examination  of  the  trans- 
actions of  Thomas  Biddle  8c  Co.  with  the  Bank,  which  merits 
particular  notice. 

An  informer  and  witness,  by  the  name  of  Whitney,  who  had 
formerly  been  a  director  of  the  Bank,  was  produced,  who  declared 
upon  oath,  that,  in  May,  1824,  two  of  the  cashiers  of  the  Bank,  and 
one  of  the  discount  clerks,  had  informed  him  that  Thomas  Biddle 
&  Co.  had  been  in  the  habit  of  drawing  money  out  of  the  Bank,  on 
a  deposite  of  stock  in  the  teller's  drawer,  without  paying  interest; 
and  that  the  President  of  the  Bank  had  discounted  two  notes,  one 
for  Thomas  Biddle  &  Co.  and  one  for  Charles  Biddle,  without  the 
authority  of  the  directors.  This  witness  stated,  that  he  went  with 
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these  officers  of  the  Bank,  and  examkied  the.  teller's  drawer  and 
the  discount  book,  and  found  the  facts  which  had  been  stated  to 
him,  verified  by  the  examination.  He  also  stated,  to  give  addi- 
tional certainty  to  his  averments,  that  he  made  a  memorandum  at 
the  time,  with  the  dates  of  the  transactions,  which  memorandum 
he  produced  to  the  Committee.  Havine  thus  unalterably  fixed  the 
date  of  the  transaction,  as  if  by  some  latality,  he  went  on  to  say, 
that  he  immediately  proceeded  into  the  room  of  Mr.  Biddle,  the 
President,  and  remonstrated  with  him  against  these  irregular  pro- 
ceedingsj  and  that  Mr.  Biddle  promised  him  that  they  should  not 
occur  again. 

Mr.  Biddle  was  present  during  the  examination  of  this  witness. 
On  that  day,  being  on  oath,  he  said  that  he  was  utterly  astonished 
at  the  testimony  of  the  witness,  and  could  only  oppose  to  it  his  so- 
lemn declaration,  that  there  was  not  one  word  of  truth  ill  it  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end.  He  added,  that  from  the  relation  in 
which  the  witness  stood  to  him,  he  would  have  sunk  into  the 
earth,  sooner  than  he  would  have  dared  to  coHie  to  him  with  such 
a  remonstrance  as  he  pretended  to  have  made.  The  officers  of  the 
Bank,  from  whom  the  witness  alleged  that  he  derived  this  infor- 
mation, were  examined,  and  all  of  them  positively  contradicted 
him.  They  testified  and  demonstrated  from  the  books,  that  Thomas 
Biddle  8c  Co.  had  never  obtained  money  in  any  instance  without 
paying  interest,  and  that  the  two  notes  which  Whitney  asserted  to 
have  been  discounted  by  the  President  alone,  had  been  discounted 
regularly  by  the  directors.' 

In  the  interval  between  the  adjournment  of  the  Committee  that 
day,  and  its  meeting  the  next,  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
suggested  to  Mr.  Biddle,  that  he  was  about  the  time  of  this  al- 
leged transaction,  in  the  city  of  Washington.  On  exi^nining  the 
journals  of  the  board  and  the  letter  book,  it  was  found  by  entries 
and  letters,  that  for  several  days  previous  to  the  alleged  interview 
between  the  President  and  Whitney,  and  for  several  days  after- 
wards, the  President  was  absent  on  a  visit  to  this  city,  on  the  bu- 
siness of  the  Bank,  and  General  Cadwalader  was  acting  as  presi- 
dent in  his  place! 

Thus  was  this  artfully  devised  story,  which  was  intended  to 
blast  the  reputation  of  a^high-minded  and  honourable  man,  through 
one  of  those  extraordinary  interpositions  by  which  Providence 
sometimes  confounds  the  contrivances  of  the  wicked,  made  to  re- 
coil upon  the  head  of  its  inventor,  who  must  forever  stand  forth  as  a 
blasted  monument  of  the  speedy  and  retributive  justice  of  heaven. 
It  is  important,  here,  to  add,  that  the  President  was  in  this  city, 
not  only  at  the  time  of  the  alleged  interview,  but  at  the  very  time 
when  the  notes  of  Thomas  Biddle  &  Co.  and  Charles  Biddle,  were 
discounted,  which  Whitney  swore  were  discounted  by  the  Presi^ 
dent  alone. 

The  minority  of  the  Committee  will  avail  themselves  of  this 
occasion  to  say,  that  they  have  the  most  conclusive  evidence,  that 
in  all  the  transactions  of  the  Bank  with  Thomas  Biddle  &  Co.  and 
Charles  Biddle,  the  President  has  been  not  only  free  from  the 
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slightest  imputation  of  partiality  or  favouritism,  but  that  his  con- 
duct has  been  invariably  governed  by  a  nice  and  scrupulous  sense 
of  delicacy  and  propriety.'  And  this  they  feel  authorized  to  say,  is 
the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the  Committee.  The  following  reso- 
lution was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Committee: 

Betolvedy  That  the  charge  brought  against  the  President,  of 
lending  money  to  Thomas  Biddle  &  Co.  without  interest,  and  of 
discounting  notes  for  that  house,  and  for  Charles  Biddle,  without 
the  sanction  of  the  directors,  are  without  foundation;  and  that  there 
does  not  exist  any  ground  for  charging  the  President  with  having 
shown,  or  manifested  a  disposition  to  show,  any  partiality  to  these 
individuals,  in  their  transactions  with  the  Bank. 

The  Report  of  the  majority,  adverting  to  the  withdrawal  of  specie 
from  the  southern  and  western  branches,  and  the  substitution  of 
paper  in  its  stead,  suggests  a  doubt  whether  their  operation  may 
not  be  highly  injurious  to  the  southern  and  western  States.  So  far 
from  concurring  in  this  doubt,  the  minority  are  of  the  opinion, 
that  there  are  no  portions  of  the  Union  so  much  benefitted  by  the 

general  operations  of  the  Bank  as  the  south-western  and  western 
tates,  and  that  the  change  produced  by  the  Bank  in  this  system, 
and  in  the  rates  of  domestic  exchange,  has  been  particularly  bene- 
ficial to  the  whole  of  the  southern  and  western  States.  Connected 
with  the  exchange  operations  of  the  Bank,  the  transmission  of 
specie  from  New  Orleans  to  the  northern  Atlantic  cities,  is  no- 
thing more  than  a  natural  operation  of  trade,  carrying  the  specie 
imported  at  New  Orleans  to  its  appropriate  markets.  This  opera- 
tion is  carried  on  by  the  Bank  instead  of  being  left  to  individuals, 
to  the  undoubted  advantage  of  the  community. 

With  a  view  to  connect  itself  more  completely  with  the  com- 
meixial  operations  of  the  country,  the  Bank  has  also  deemed  it 
expedient  to  deal  freely  in  foreign  exchange.  It  is  obvious  that 
this  branch  of  its  business  is  as  important  to  the  foreign  commerce 
of  the  country,  as  dealing  in  domestic  exchange  is  to  our  internal 
commerce. 

Having  heretofore  had  large  funds  in  Europe,  and  having  still 
extensive  credits  there,  it  has  been,  and  still  is,  the  policy  of  the 
Bank  to  afford  to  the  mercantile  community  every  facility  for  car- 
rying on  foreign  commerce.  At  the  south,  where  the  staples  of  ex- 
portation are  produced,  it  is  constantly  in  the  market  as  a  pur- 
chaser of  bills  on  Europe,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  planter;  and 
at  the  north,  where  foreign  merchandise  is  imported,  it  is  as  con- 
stantly in  the  market  as  a  seller,  to  the  like  benefit  of  the  import- 
ing merchant.  In  this  way  the  price  of  foreign  bills  is  kept  uni- 
form sttkd  steady,  and  those  injurious  fluctuations  are  prevented, 
which  would  otherwise  operate  as  heavy  taxes  upon  the  business 
classes  of  the  community  for  the  benefit  only  of  private  dealers  in 
exchange. 

The  majority  of  the  Committee  have  selected  for  commentary 
a  particular  branch  of  the  foreign  exchange  business  of  the  Bank- 
that  which  is  connected  with  the  trade  of  India  and  South  Ame- 
rica. This  subject  has  been  already  explained  in  another  form,  and 
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it  will  be  sufHcient  to  remark  here,  that  it  has  almost  entirely  ar- 
rested the  direct  exportation  of  specie  from  this  country  to  China, 
and  that  it  saves  to  this  branch  of  our  trade  the  whole  of  the  inte- 
rest upon  the  entire  amount  of  every  commercial  adventure,  for  at 
least  six  months  out  of  twelve.  On  the  subject  of  the  general  fa- 
cilities which  the  Bank  has  afforded  to  the  country,  in  the  opera- 
tions of  foreign  commerce,  the  minority  of  the  Committee  will  re- 
fer the  House  to  the  perspicuous  exposition  furnished  by  the  Pre- 
sident, of  the  general  operations  of  the  institution,  which  is  here- 
with submitted,  and  marked  A. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  document  that  during  the  recent  pres- 
sure upon  the  commercial  community,  produced  by  the  excessive 
importations  of  the  last  two  years,  the  Bank  furnished,  since  Sep- 
tember last,  ''  from  its  own  accumulations  and  credits  in  Europe, 
the  means  of  remittances  in  its  own  bills,  to  the  amount  of 
85,295,746,  and  parted  with  its  surplus  specie  to  the  amount  of 
five  millions,  making  an  aggregate  contribution  to  our  commerce 
of  810,295,746." 

The  extent  to  which  these  operations  of  the  Bank  must  have 
relieved  the  country,  are  too  obvious  to  require  comment.  With- 
out this  temporary  relief—- and  it  was  only  temporary  relief  that 
the  community  required — the  greatest  commercial  distress  would 
have  probably  ensued.  The  crisis  is  now  nearly  passed.  The 
pressure  on  the  money  market  has,  in  a  great  measure,  ceased; 
commerce  has  had  time  to  correct  its  own  excesses;  importations 
have  been  diminished,  the  unfavourable  state  of  the  foreign  ex- 
changes no  longer  exists;  specie  has  ceased  to  flow  from  the 
country,  and  has  begun  to,  flow  into  it.  Since  March  last,  the 
specie  in  the  Bank  has  increased  more  than  a  million  of  dollars, 
and  every  thing  is  rapidly  assuming  a  sound  and  healthy  con- 
dition. 

The  majority,  in  the  concluding  part  of  their  Report,  intimate 
the  opinion  that  the  Bank,  by  its  imprudent  and  excessive  issues, 
has  had  a  considerable  agency  in  producing  the  overtrading  and 
excessive  importations  of  the  last  year. 

Whatever  show  of  plausibility  there  may  be  in  this  opinion, 
facts  demonstrate  that  it  is  entirely  erroneous.  It  will  be  seen 
from  the  statements  herewith  exhibited,  that  the  domestic  dis- 
counts of  the  Bank  had  not  increased  perceptibly,  from  March, 
1829,  to  March,  1831;  but  that  they  maintained  an  almost  uniform 
level  during  the  whole  of  the  intervening  period.  The  excessive 
importations,  however,  commenced  in  March  and  April,  1831, 
and  must  have  had  their  origin  in  causes  some  months  anterior. 
It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  these  excessive  importations  were 
not  produced  by  the  excessive  issues  of  the  Bank,  and  must  have 
originated  in  other  causes  connected  with  the  state  of  Europe. 
The  more  correct  view  of  the  subject  is,  to  consider  the  excessive 
importations  as  producing  a  state  of  things  which  rendered  it 
necessary  for  the  Bank  to  extend  its  discounts,  with  a  view  to  re- 
lieve the  community  from  the  temporary  pressure  to  which  it 
was  thus  exposed. 
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It  so  happened,  that  at  the  very  time  the  country  stood  most  in 
need  of  bank  accommodations,  the  Bank  had  increased  means  and 
inducements  to  extend  those  accommodations.  The  Governmert 
having  paid  cfT,  within  the  last  eighteen  months,  ten  millions  of 
its  stock,  which  was  held  by  the  Bank,  the  directors  found  that 
if  they  did  not  increase  their  discounts  considerably,  some  mil- 
lions of  their  capital  must  be  idle  and  unproductive.  It  thus  hap- 
pened that  the  wants  of  the  community,  the  means  of  the  Bank, 
and,  it  may  be  added,  the  obligation  of  the  directors  to  the  stock- 
holders and  to  the  community,  all  co-operated  to  call  for  that 
extension  of  bank  accomodations,  which,  so  far  from  having  pro- 
duced over-trading  and  excessive  importations,  has  been  the  means 
of  correcting  and  mitigating  the  temporary  evils  and  embarrass- 
ments which  these  irregularities  of  trade  would  otherwise  have 
unavoidably  produced. 

The  minority  of  the  Committee  deem  it  to  be  their  indispensa- 
ble duly  to  notice  that  part  of  the  Report  of  the  majority,  which 
institutes  a  comparison  between  the  resources  of  the  Bank  and 
the  condition  of  the  country  in  1819,  and  at  the  present  time. 
They  cannot  but  regard  the  comparison  thus  presented  by  the 
Report,  as  unfair  and  partial,  and  calculated  to  produce  impres- 
sions on  the  public  mind  as  absolutely  erroneous  as  they  would 
be  positively  pernicious. 

If  it  had  been  the  design  of  the  majority  to  produce  a  scene  of 
general  embarrassment  and  distress  in  the  commercial  commu- 
nity, in  the  absence  of  any  natural  causes  for  such  a  state  of 
things,  they  could  not  have  adopted  a  more  effectual  means  of  ac- 
complishing such  an  object  than  they  have  done  in  this  part  of 
their  Report. 

Fortunately,  however,  for  the  country,  the  commercial  commu- 
nity of  the  United  States  have  too  much  intelligence  to  be  thrown 
into  a  panic  by  the  loose,  disjointed,  and  garbled  statements,  the 
crude  speculations,  and  the  random  conjectures,  in  which  a  part 
of  the  community  have  thought  it  expedient  to  indulge.  If  a 
general  alarm  has  not  ensued,  producing  a  run  upon  the  banks, 
or  curtailment  of  discounts,  and  a  general  scene  of  failure  and 
distress,  particularly  among  the  Government  debtors  in  our  prin- 
cipal importing  cities,  it  is  because  the  community  understand 
the  subject  better  than  a  portion  of  the  Committee,  and  have 
placed  a  proper  estimate  on  their  statements  and  speculations. 
■  There  are  no  two  periods  of  our  commercial  history  so  utterly 
dissimilar  as  those  which  have  been  selected  for  the  comparison 
instituted  by  a  part  of  the  Committee.  In  1 8 19  the  Bank  was 
engaged  in  the  painful  but  necessary  office  of  correcting  a  redun- 
dant and  depreciated  currency,  produced  by  political  causes,  and 
having  scarcely  any  connexion  with  the  state  of  trade. 

At  this  moment,  whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  our  cur- 
rency is  in  as  sound  a  state  as  that  of  any  country  in  the  world; 
and  this  is  conclusively  proved  by  the  state  of  our  foreign  ex- 
changes, and  the  relative  value  of  bank  paper  and  coin  in  our  own 
markets.     The  foreign  exchange  is  an  infallible  barometer  to  inr 
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dicate  the  soundness  or  unsoundness  of  our  currency.  A  refer- 
ence to  the  state  of  the  exchanq^e  between  this  country  and  Great 
Britain  at  this  time,  will  furnish  a  conclusive  reply  to  the  charge 
brought  against  the  Bank,  of  having  encouraged  over-trading  by 
excessive  issues,  and  a  depreciated  currency.  In  fact,  specie  is 
now  flowing  into  the  country,  by  the  natural  course  of  trade,  a 
phenomenon  which  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  alleged  depre* 
ciation  of  our  currency. 

After  making  a  partial  and  imperfect  statement  of  the  relative 
resources  and  responsibility  of  the  Bank  in  1819,  and  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  the  Report  expresses  the  opinion  that  ^  at  no  period  in 
1819,  when  the  Bank  was  very  near  suspending  payment,  was  it 
less  able  to  extend  relief  to  a  suffering  community,  as  [than?3  at 
the  present  moment. 

Now,  the  very  complaint  urged  by  a  part  of  the  Committee 
against  the  Bank  is,  that  it  has  been  too  liberal  in  its  discounts, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  it  has  granted  too  much  relief  to  a  suffer- 
ing community  already;  and  yet  it  is  here  set  down,  as  a  subject 
of  lamentation,  that  the  Bank  is  not  able  to  extend  this  relief  still 
further!  The  country  has  just  been  labouring  under  a  considera- 
ble, but  temporary  pressure  upon  the  money  market,  durinc;  which 
the  Bank,  with  as  much  liberality  as  judgment,  has  put  forth  all 
its  resources  to  sustain  and  relieve  the  commercial  community. 
The  crisis  of  this  pressure  has  already  passed  by,  and  the  neces- 
sities of  the  merchant  for  bank  accommodations  are  gradually 
diminishing;  and  it  is  precisely  at  this  point  that  a  part  of  the 
Committee,  having  complained  that  the  Bank  went  too  far  in  its 
accommodations  when  they  were  necessary,  complain,  also,  that  it 
cannot  go  still  further,  now  that  the  emergency  is  passing  away. 

The  actual  resources  of  the  Bank  will  now  be  stated,  with  a 
view  to  show  its  perfect  ability  to  meet  all  its  engagements. 
The  specie  in  its  vaults  on  the  Erst  of  the  present  month,  was 
£7,890,347,  being  upwards  of  a  million  more  than  it  was  in 
March  last. 

There  was  due,  then,  from  the  State  banks,  8726,196.  The 
domestic  bills  of  exchange  held  by  the  Bank  on  the  1st  of  May, 
amounted  to  823,052,972,  ten  millions  of  which  will  be  paid  in 
the  course  of  a  month,  and  none  of  which  have  a  longer  period  to 
run  than  ninety  days.  These  sums  united  make  831,669,515,  a 
fund,  the  greater  part  of  which  may  be  considered  as  available  for 
any  probable  emergency  of  the  Bank,  as  so  much  specie  in  its 
vaults.  These  domestic  bills  of  exchange  are  founded  upon  the 
actual  operations  of  our  internal  trade,  and  are  in  fact  drawn  in 
anticipation  of  the  southern  and  southwestern  crops,  which  regu- 
larly arrive  in  the  northern  and  eastern  cities  in  time  to  pay  them'. 
They  are  uniformly  and  promptly  paid  at  their  maturity,  without 
any  expectation  of  a  renewed  accommodation  from  the  Bank,  as 
in  the  case  of  discounted  notes.  In  addition  to  the  sum  already 
stated,  the  Bank  has  good  notes  discounted  on  payment,  and  other 
security,  amounting  to  847,375,078,  and  real  estate  and  foreign 
bills,  amounting  to  83,012,835. 
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The  whole  of  the  available  i*esources  of  the  Bank,  will  be  thus 
teen  to  amount  to  £82,057,438,  at  least  one  half  of  which  could, 
on  any  emergency,  be  converted  into  cash,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months.  On  the  other  hand,  the  whole  amount  of  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Bank,  including  the  circulation,  foreign  debt,  and 
public  and  private  deposites,  amount  to  only  843,685,603. 

So  that,  instead  of  being  reduced  to  the  frightful  predicament 
of  having  only  **  an  aggregate  of  89,640,000  to  meet  an  aggregate 
responsibility  of  8^2,643,000,"  which  the  author  of  the  Report 
might  well  set  down  with  two  notes  of  admiration,  the  Bank  has 
undoubted  resources  amounting  to  882,057,438,  to  meet  a  respon- 
sibility of  843,685,603. 

In  the  actual  state  of  the  country  it  is  visionary  in  the  extreme 
to  imagine  the  Bank  is  in  the  slightest  danger  of  being  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  ^^  suspending  payment."  The  whole  amount 
of  its  circulation  is  now  only  8^2,000,000,  and  this  is  the  only 
portion  of  its  responsibility  which  can  be  properly  taken  into  the 
estimate,  in  the  view  now  under  consideration.  The  deposites, 
except  in  periods  when  all  commercial  confidence  is  lost,  so  far 
from  being  properly  regarded  as  a  debt  for  which  the  Bank 
should  make  provision,  as  for  its  circulation,  are  universally  con- 
sidered by  all  banks,  as  a  fund  upon  the  faith  of  which  they  may 
safely  issue  their  paper  to  an  equal  amount.  Whatever  may  be 
the  amount  of  the  deposites,  at  any  given  time,  it  is  a  fair  calcula- 
tion, founded  on  actual  experience,  that  it  will  be  equally  as  great 
at  any  future  time. 

If  this  were  not  the  case,  the  Government  deposites,  about  which 
•o  much  has  been  said,  would  be  of  no  value  to  the  Bank,  but  on 
the  contrary,  a  very  great  incumbrance. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  the  Bank  is  not  only  fully  able  to  meet 
all  its  engagements,  but  is  in  a  state  of  the  highest  prosperity. 
And  it  is  but  bare  justice  here  to  remark,  that  its  general  opera- 
tions have  been  conducted  with  singular  judgment  and  ability,  in 
those  very  particulars  which  a  part  of  the  Committee  have  selected 
as  topics  of  disapprobation  and  censure. 

The  minority  of  the  Committee  will  barely  advert  to  some  of 
the  other  topics  introduced  into  the  Report. 

It  is  alleged  that  the  Bank  has  given  an  uifdue  extension  to  its 
branches,  and  by  some  process  of  reasoning,  difficult  to  compre- 
hend, it  seems  to  be  inferred,  that  the  alleged  excess  of  the  circu- 
lating medium  is  owing,  in  part,  to  that  cause.  It  is  sufficient  to 
remark,  on  this  point,  that  the  greatest  improvement  which  has 
been  made  in  the  administration  of  the  Bank,  and  that  which 
gives  it  its  true  federal  character,  has  been  effected  by  the  esta- 
blishment of  branches  wherever  the  commerce  of  the  country  re- 
quired them;  and  by  the  system  of  exchange  operations,  which 
these  branches  have  enabled  the  Bank  to  carry  into  effect. 

The  whole  business  of  dealing  in  domestic  bills  of  exchange,  so 
essential  to  the  internal  commerce  of  the  country,  has  been  almost 
entirely  brought  about  within  the  last  eight  years.  In  June,  1819, 
the  Bank  did  not  own  a  single  dollar  of  domestic  bills;  and  in  De- 
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cember,  1824,  it  owned  only  to  the  amount  of  82,378,980;  whereas 
it  now  owns  to  the  amount  of  823,052,972. 

The  opinion  of  Mr.  Cheves,  in  1819,  is  adverted  to  in  the  re- 
port, to  prove  the  impolicy  of  increasing  the  number  of  branches; 
and  the  tact  is  stated,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  losses  sus- 
tained by  the  Bank  has  been  owing  to  the  mismanagement  of  the 
branches. 

The  opinion  of  Mr.  Cheves  was  founded  on  the  peculiar  state 
of  things  which  existed  at  the  time.  He  felt  the  difficulty  of  con- 
trolling these  branches,  of  which,  as  he  stated, "  the  directors  were 
frequently  governed  by  individual  and  local  interests  and  feelings;'* 
and  he  came  into  the  administration  at  a  time  when  immense 
losses  had  been  suffered  by  their  maUadministration.  But  it  is 
very  important,  to  remark — what  the  Report  does  not  bring  to  view 
•^that  almost  all  the  disproportionate  losses  incurred  by  the 
branches  were  previous  to  1819;  and  that,  since  the  extension  of 
the  branches,  of  which  the  Report  complains,  they  have  not  sus- 
tained greater  losses,  in  proportion,  than  the  m6ther  Bank;  while 
nine-tenths  of  the  commercial  facilities  afforded  to  the  country, 
and  nine-tenths  of  the  profits  secured  for  the  stockholders,  have 
resulted  from  the  operations  of  these  branches. 

The  Report  makes  reference  to  the  obligation  of  the  Bank  to 
transfer  the  funds  of  the  Government,  to  any  point  where  they  may 
be  wanted  for  disbursement,  and  seems  to  have  made  the  extraor- 
dinary discovery,  that  this  operation  is  no  burden  at  all,  but  an 
actual  benefit  to  the  Bank!  For  the  satisfaction  of  those  who 
might  be  sceptical,  the  words  of  the  Report  will  be  given: 

"  The  largest  portion  of  the  revenue,  particularly  from  imports, 
as  is  universally  known,  is  collected  in  the  Atlantic  cities  north 
of  the  Potomac.  These  cities  being  the  great  marts  of  supply  to 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  United  States,  and  places  to  which  remit- 
tances centre  from  almost  every  part  of  the  country,  creates  a  de- 
mand for  funds  upon  them  from  nearly  every  quarter,  constantly, 
and  generally  at  a  premium.  Therefore,  so  far  as  the  Bank  is 
called  upon  to  transfer  funds  from  those  cities  to  other  places,  it 
becomes  a  matter  of  profit  and  not  of  expense  to  it;  and  the  greater 
the  distance^  the  greater  the  premium;  and  the  larger  the  amount  they 
required  to  be  transferred  by  the  Government^  and  the  greater  the  dis- 
tance^ the  greater  ike  profit  and  advantage  to  the  Bank," 

If  these  views  of  the  Report  be  correct,  the  Bank  is  certainly  an 
invaluable  institution.  It  has  not  only  annihilated  time  and  space, 
but  it  has  done  something  more.  It  has  produced  such  a  state  of 
the  exchanges,  that  it  is  much  easier  for  a  man  in  New  York  to 
pay  a  thousand  dollars  in  St.  Louis  than  to  pay  it  in  Wall  Street; 
and  in  which,  consequently,  the  New  York  debtor  actually  makes 
a  profit  by  being  required  to  pay  his  debt  a  thousand  miles  off,  in- 
stead of  paying  it  at  his  own  door!  If  this  be  a  correct  view  of 
the  subject,  it  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  modem 
discoveries  in  finance  and  commerce. 

But  the  minority  are  still  incredulous.  They  cannot  understand 
how  it  is  possible  for  the  Bank  to  make  a  profit  by  transferring 
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funds,  when  it  is  expressly  stipulated  that  they  shall  transfer  them 
for  nothing.  Nor  can  they  well  conceive  how  the  loss  which  the 
Bank  sustains  by  the  operation  of  transferring  funds  for  the  Go- 
vernment, can  be  less  than  the  difference  between  the  "nothing" 
which  it  receives  from  the  Government,  and  the  profit  which  it 
would  derive  from  the  same  operation,  if  performed  for  indivi- 
duals. 

If  the  Government  collected  its  revenues  in  specie  at  New  York, 
and  had  occasion  to  expend  it  at  St.  Louis,  it  would  certainly  cost 
it  something  to  transport  the  specie  from  the  one  place  to  the 
other.  If,  in  the  absence  of  a  federal  bank,  it  collected  its  reve- 
nues in  the  bills  of  state  banks,  as  it  would  be  obliged  to  do,  the 
operation  of  trai^sferring  these  funds  to  distant  places  would  in- 
volve a  still  greater  expense.  But  under  the  existing  system,  the 
Bank  is  responsible  for  the  safe  custody  of  the  Government  funds, 
and  for  placing  them  wherever  they  may  be  required,  without  any 
expense  whatever  to  the  Government. 

If  then,  the  Bank  has  not  "  aided  the  fiscal  operations  of  the  Go- 
Ycmment,"  as  the  Report  seems  to  intimate,  a  uniform  currency 
and  a  revenue  safely  kept,  and  universally  transferred  at  the  risk 
of  the  Bank  and  without  expense  to  the  Government,  affords  no  aid 
to  its  financial  operations. 

The  Report,  adverting  to  a  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
Bank,  of  the  29th  March  last,  in  which  he  informs  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  that  the  collector  of  New  York  had  requested  the 
^  Bank  to  authorize  an  extension  of  loans  in  that  city,  in  order 
to  assist  the  debtors  of  the  Government,"  and  that  this  had  been 
promptly  done,  gives  a  view  of  the  discounts  of  the  office  at  that 
place,  calculated  to  make  the  impression  that  no  extension  of 
loans  had  taken  place.  This  is  an  error.  It  proceeds  from  con- 
founding notes  discounted  with  bills  of  exchange  purchased  by  the 
Bank.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  weekly  statement  of  the  New  York 
board,  that  the  amount  of  notes  discounted  on  the  1st  of  Septem- 
ber, 1831,  was  g4,103,l34,  and  that  on  the  21st  of  March,  1832, 
a  few  days  before  the  date  of  the  President's  letter,  the  amount 
was  S4,834,917^  exhibiting  an  increase  of  ST'S  1,782,  in  a  little 
more  than  six  months. 

If  the  amount  of  domestic  bills  falling  due  at  a  distance,  during 
the  same  period,  was  larger  than  the  amount  purchased  by  the 
Bank— this  fact  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  extent  of  the  accom- 
modation afforded  by  the  Bank  to  the  merchants  of  New  York. 
The  true  measure  of  that  accommodation  is  the  amount  of  do- 
mestic notes  discounted,  and  not  the  amount  of  these  notes  united 
to  that  of  the  domestic  bills  purchased. 

That  the  Bank  has  relieved  the  commercial  community  of  New 
York,  during  the  recent  pressure,  is  a  fact  well  understood  and 
pracdcally  felt  by  the  merchants  there;  and  it  will  be  difficult  to 
reason  them  out  of  the  convictions  of  their  own  experience  by  ar- 
tificial statements  and  conjectural  inferences.  Upon  a  review  of 
the  whole  ground  occupied  in  the  examination  they  have  made, 
the  minority  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  affairs  of  the  Bank  have 
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been  administered  by  the  President  and  Directors  with  very  great 
ability,  and  with  perfect  fidelity  to  all  their  obligations  to  the 
stockholders,  to  the  government,  and  to  the  country.  They  re- 
gard the  Bank  as  an  institution  indispensable  to  the  preservation 
of  a  bound  currency,  and  to  the  financial  operations  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  should  consider  the  refusal  of  Congress  to  renew  the 
charter  as  a  great  national  calamity. 

They  will  add,  in  conclusion,  that  they  are  equally  decided  in 
the  opinion  that  Congress  is  called  upon  by  the  most  weighty  and 
urgent  considerations  to  decide  this  important  question  during  the 
present  session.  The  uncertainty  which  prevails  on  this  subject, 
is  calculated  to  exert  a  very  pernicious  influence  over  the  industry, 
enterprise,  and  trade  of  the  country.  If  the  charter  of  the  Bank 
is  not  to  be  renewed;  if  the  tremendous  operation  of  withdrawing 
from  the  community  fifty  millions  of  Bank  accommodations,  and 
twenty-two  millions  of  its  circulating  medium,  must  take  place, 
it  is  full  time  that  it  should  be  distinctly  known^  that  the  shock  of 
this  operation  may  be  mitigated  by  timely  arrtngements  on  the 
part  of  the  Bank;  and  that  the  community  may  have  time  to  pro- 
Tide  the  necessary  substitutes.  Considering  the  immense  extent 
of  the  operations  of  this  institution,  the  time  which  its  charter 
has  yet  to  run  will  be  scarcely  sufficient  for  winding  up  its  affairs. 
To  the  Report  of  the  majority  is  appended  a  great  number  of 
questions,  proposed  to  the  President  of  the  Bank  by  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  the  general  subjects  of  banking  and  currency. 
As  the  questions  alone  throw  very  little  light  on  these  matters, 
the  answers  are  herewith  submitted  for  the  information  of  the 
House. 

GEO.  M*DUFFIE, 

J.  Q.  ADAMS, 

J.  G.  WATMOUGH. 
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MR.  ADAMS'S  REPORT. 


HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATTVES. 
bonify,  Jfoy  14<fc,  MSS. 

Mr.  Adams,  of  the  Committee  appointed  on  the  15th  of  Matxh, 
1833,  to  examine  and  report  on  the  books  and  proceedings  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  submitted  the  following 

REPORT : 

The  subscriber  one  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  appointed 
OB  the  15th  of  March  last  to  proceed  to  Philadelphia  to  inspect 
the  books,  and  to  examine  the  proceedings  of  the  President  and 
Directors  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  report  thereon^ 
and  pmicularly  to  report  whether  the  charter  of  the  Bank  has 
been  violated  or  not.  dissenting  from  the  report  agreed  upon  by 
the  majority  of  the  Committee,  deems  it  his  duty  to  submit  to  the 
House  the  considerations  upon  which  his  own  conduct  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Committee  has  been  governed,  and  the  conclu* 
ftion  to  which  they  have  brought  his  mind  in  relation  to  this 
subject* 

It  will  be  recollected  by  the  House  that  the  appointment  of  the 
Committee  was  made  upon  a  resolution  offered  by  the  subscriber 
as  an  amendment  to  a  resolution  previously  offered  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee.  The  amended  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House,  was  predicated  on  the  principle  avowed  by  the  proposer 
of  the  amendment,  that  the  original  resolution  presented  object! 
of  inquiry,  not  authorized  by  the  charter  of  the  Bank,  nor  within 
the  legitimate  powers  of  the  H»use — particularly  that  it  looked 
to  investigations  which  must  necessarily  implicate  not  only  the 
President  and  Directors  ot  the  Bank  and  their  proceedings,  but 
the  rights,  the  interests,  the  fortunes,  and  the  reputation  of  indi* 
viduaU  not  responsible  for  those  proceedings,  and  whom  neither 
the  Committee  nor  the  House  had  the  power  to  try,  or  even  to  ac- 
cuse before  any  other  tribunal.  In  the  examination  of  the  books 
and  proceedings  of  the  Bank,  the  pecuniary  transactions  of  mul- 
titudes of  individuals  with  it,  must  necessarily  be  disclosed  to  the 
Committee,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  President  and  Directors 
of  the  Bank,  in  relation  thereto,  formed  just  and  proper  subject 
of  inquiry^not,  however,  in  the  opinion  of  the  subscriber  to  any 
extent,  which  would  authorize  them  to  criminate  any  individual 
other  than  the  President,  Directors,  and  Officers  of  the  Bank  or 
its  branches — nor  them,  otherwise  than  as  forming  part  of  the< 
official  proceedings.    The  subscriber  believed  that  the  authorii 
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of  the  Committee,  and  of  the  House  itself,  did  not  extend,  under 
colour  of  examining  tnto  the  books  and  proceedings  of  the  Bank, 
to  scrutinize,  for  animadversion  or  censure,  the  religious  or  poli- 
tical opinions  even  of  the  President  and  Directors  of  the  Bank— 
nor  their  domestic  or  family  concerns — toor  their  private  lives  or 
characters — ^nor  their  moral  or  political,  or  pecuniary  standing  in 
society — still  less  could  he  believe  the  Committee  invested  with  a 
power  to  embrace  in  their  sphere  of  investigation,  researches 
BO  invidious  and  inquisitorial  over  multitudes  of  individuals  hav- 
ing no  connexion  with  the  Bank  other  than  that  of  dealing  with 
them  in  their  appropriate  business  of  discounts,  deposites,  and 
exchange. 

In  these  views  he  felt  hiitiself  the  more  confirmed,  because  he 
perceived  no  other  course  of  inquiry  that  could  be  pursued,  with- 
out invading  the  sanctuary  of  private  life,  and  committing  outrage 
upon  the  most  precious  of  social  rights.  The  transactions  of  the 
Bank  with  their  customers,  are  in  the  ordinary  course  of  their 
business,  highly  confidential;  an  examination  into  them  by 
strangers,  so  far  as  it  implicates  the  individuals  with  whom  the 
Bank  has  dealings,  bears  all  the  exceptionable  and  odious  proper- 
ties of  general  warrants  and  domiciliary  visits.  The  principle  of 
this  protection  to  individual  rights  is  recognized  in  the  charter  of 
the  Bank  itself,  and  in  its  by-laws.  By  the  fifteenth  fundamental 
article  of  the  charter,  a  limited  power  is  given  to  the  officer  at 
the  head  of  the  Treasury  Department  to  inspect  the  general  ac- 
counts and  books  of  the  Bank,  with  an  e;Lpress  exception  of  the 
account  of  any  individual,  and  in  the  by-laws  of  the  Bank,  there  is 
a  provision  that  no  stockholder  shall  be  permitted  to  inspect 
any  account  of  any  person  with  the  Bank,  other  than  his  own. 
The  same  restriction  is  not  indeed  applied  to  the  authority  given 
in  the  23d  section  of  the  charter  to  the  Committees  of  either  House 
of  Congress,  appointed  to  inspect  the  books,  and  examine  the 
proceedings  of  the  corporation;  but  that  section  neither  gave  nor 
could  give  powers  of  judicial  authority  to  be  exercised  over  any 
individual  for  purposes  of  elimination  or  of  trial.  The  Commit- 
tee are  to  inspect  the  books  and  examine  the  proceedings  of  the 
corporation,  and  to  report  thereon.  But  they  are  not  authorized 
to  examine  or  report  upon  the  accoutits  or  proceedings  of  indivi- 
duals. The  examinations  by  Committees,  authorized  by  the  char- 
ter, are  from  the  context  of  the  sections,  evidently  given  as  preli- 
minary means,  for  bringing  the  corporation^  in  the  event  of  mal- 
practice, on  their  part,  real  or  suspected,  before  a  judicial  tribunal 
for  trial— Whenever  a  Committee  so  appointed  reports  that  the 
charter  has  been  violated,  the  final  action  of  Congress  in  the  case 
is  limited  to  the  discretionary  power  of  directing  that  a  scire  fadat 
should  be  sued  out  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States, 
for  the  district  of  Pennsylvania,  requiring  the  corporation  to  show 
cause  why  their  charter  should  not  be  declared  forfeited.  But  so 
justly  and  so  wisely  tender  was  the  Congress  which  constituted 
the  corporation  to  reserve  to  the  President  and  Directors  of  the 
Bank  the  enjoyment  of  their  civil  rights,  that  the  same  section 
which  gives  to  Congress  (his  control  over  them^  expressly  pro- 
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vides  that  for  the  trial  of  th^e  facta  at  issue  between  them  and  the 
United  States,  upon  the  return  of  the  scire  facias,  they  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  a  jury.  The  corporation  therefore  can- 
not ultimately  suffer  by  deprivation  of  their  rights  upon  the  un- 
favourable report  of  any  Committee  of  Congress,  nor  even  by  the 
order  of  Congress  itself  that  a  scire  facias  should  be  sued  out. 
The  protective  shield  of  the  constitution,  trial  byjuryy  is  extended 
over  them;  the  sacred  trust  of  their  franchises  is  expressly  placed 
under  the  guardianship  of  that  power  conservative  of  all  indivi- 
dual rights-^the  verdict  of  their  peers. 

In  the  present  case,  the  resolution  originally  offered  by  the 
Chairman  of  this  Committee,  was  avowedly  presented  for  another 
purpose — not  with  a  view  that  the  final  action  of  the  House  upon 
the  result  of  the  examination  should  be  the  direction  that  a  scire 
facias  should  be  sued  out  to  give  the  corporation  the  benefit  pro- 
vided for  them  by  the  law  itself,  of  a  fair  trial  by  jury,  but  that  by 
ransacking  all  the  books  and  proceedings  of  the  corporation  from 
its  first  organization  to  the  present  day,  some  latent  fraud,  loose- 
ness,- or  irregularity,  might  be  detected  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
President  and  Directors,  present  or  past  of  the  Company,  which 
might  be  elaborated  and  wrought  up  into  an  argument  against 
the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  Institution.  This  was  the  avowed 
purpose  of  a  member  claiming  the  right  of  being  considered  as  a 
perfectly  fair,  cool,  and  impartial  investigator  of  those  proceed- 
ings, and,  at  the  same  time,  that  if  the  result  of  them  should  be 
to  exonerate  from  all  blame  the  responsible  officers  of  the  Com- 
pany, the  inquisitor  should  still  be  at  liberty  to  vote  and  speak 
Against  the  renewal  of  the  charter  upon  the  ground  of  constitu- 
tional scruples. 

It  was  only  by  virtue  of  the  23d  section  of  the  act  of  incorpora- 
tion of  the  Bank,  that  the  House  possessed  the  power  of  appoint- 
ing a  Committee  with  authority  to  examine  the  books  and  pro- 
ceedings of  the  corporation;  and  that  section  distinctly  indicates 
the  purposes  for  which  this  power  was  reserved.  It  was  to  fur* 
nish  the  means  in  the  event  of  the  commission  of  e^ross  abuses  on 
the  part  of  the  President  and  Directors,  to  put  them  vpon  triaL 
The  right  of  trying  them  is  not  reserved  to  the  House  itself— 4ior 
can  it  by  the  House  be  conferred  upon  any  Committee.  It  be- 
longs exclusively  to  the  Judicial  Courts.  It  is  a  familiar  argu* 
ment  to  many  expounders  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  that  no  power  granted  to  Congress  can  be  exercised  for 
any  other  purpose  than  that  for  which  it  was  granted.  The  im- 
portance of  this  principle  may  be  seen  in  the  consideration  that 
It  is  the  only  foundation  of  the  argument  against  the  constitu- 
tionality of  a  protective  tariff.  It  is  contended  that  a  grant  of 
power  to  levy  taxes,  duties,  and  imposts,  to  pay  the  debts  and 
provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare,  cannot  justly 
oe  construed  into  a  power  to  levy  the  same  duties,  taxes,  imposts, 
and  excises,  for  the  protection  of  manufactures.  If  there  be  any 
soundness  in  this  principle,  apply  it  to  this  reservation  of  power 
in  either  House  of  Cong^ss  to  appoint  investigating  and  exatiiiti* 
ing  Committees  on  the  books  and  proceedings  of  the  Bank.    ¥he 
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power  is  reserved  for  the  purpbse  of  enabling  either  House  of 
Congress  to  put  the  President  and  Directors  upon  trtai  for  delin- 
quency—upon trial  by  the  judges  of  the  land— upon  trial  by  a 
jury  of  the  vicinage.  It  is  not  reserved  for  the  purpose  of  ena- 
bling  a  Committee  of  the  House  to  ruin  the  President  and  Di- 
rectors in  fortune  or  reputation,  by  a  partial,  prejudiced,  election- 
eering report;  condemning  them  as  victims  of  political  rancour, 
without  law  or  justice— ^without  judge  or  jury— nor  is  it  reserved 
even  to  enable  the  House  to  determine  the  expediency  of  renew- 
ing the  charter  of  the  Bank.  The  power  is  not  reserved  for  that 
purpose;  nor,  if  there  be  any  soundness  in  the  argument  against 
the  constitutionality  of  the  protective  tariff,  can  it  be  exercised 
for  that  purpose.  In  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  House  would 
not  even  have  possessed  the  lawful  power  of  appointing  the  Com- 
mittee. The  Committee  was  appointed  not  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  the  President  and  Directors  of  the  Bank  upon  trial;  nor 
was  it  intended  by  the  mover  of  the  resolution  that  they  should 
have  the  benefit  of  a  trial  by  jury. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  subscriber  to  press  this  course  of 
reasoning;  to  which,  in  its  application  to  the  tariff,  he  does  not 
yield  his  assent.  To  those  who  hold  the  doctrine  that  the  pur* 
pose  for  which  a  power  is  granted  forms  ui  indispensable  coo*' 
clition  for  the  lawfulness  of  its  exercise,  he  leaves  the  argument  to 
bear  with  its  proper  weight.  But  if  under  a  power  to  appoint 
investigating  Committees,  to  ascertain  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury 
whether  the  charter  has  been  violated  or  not,  a  constructive  power 
is  given  to  sport  with  the  feelings,  and  fortunes,  and  reputation 
of  honest  and  honourable  men,  because  they  happen  to  hold  the 
offices  of  President  and  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  there  is  surely  no  authority  given  in  the  Bank  charter,  to 
pry  into  the  accounts  and  pecuniary  transactions,  and  to  scrutinise 
the  fortunes  and  characters  of  thousands  of  individual  citizens  of 
the  Union,  merely  because  they  have  an  account  in  Bank,  which 
in  the  examination  of  the  books  and  proceedings  of  the  corpora- 
tion, must  incidentally  be  disclosed.  The  subscriber  is  under  a 
deep  and  indelible  impression  that  no  such  power  is  given  to  Con- 
gress by  the  charter  of  the  Bank,  nor  does  he  believe  that  such  a 
power  can  be  exercised,  without  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  freedom  of  this  people  has  been  founded. 

It  was  under  this  impression  that  he  moved  the  amendment, 
which  received  the  sanction  of  the  House,  to  the  resolution  origi- 
nally offered  for  the  appointment  of  an  investigating  Committee. 
That  amendment  was  carried  by  a  considerable  majority  of  votes 
in  the  House.  The  course  of  investigation  pursued  by  the  majo- 
rity of  the  Committee  has,  however,  been  not  conformable  to  the 
principles  of  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  House,  but  to  those  of 
the  original  resolution,  which  the  House  did  not  accept;  a  con- 
scqu^ce  which  was  naturally  to  be  expected,  from  the  circum- 
stance that  a  majority  of  the  Qommittee  was  appointed  from  the 
minorihf  of  the  House— that  is,  from  those  who  had  voted  against 
the  amendment  adopted  by  the  House. 

The  question  of  the  principles  upon  ¥;hich  the  examination 
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to  be  conducted,  occurred  immediately  after  the  arrival  of 
the  Committee  at  Philadelphia,  and  it  was  determined  conforma- 
bly to  the  views  of  a  majority  of  the  Committee,  representing,  so 
far  as  the  views  of  the  House  had  been  manifested,  a  minority  of 
the  House. 

There  was  accordingly  no  restriction  to  the  latitude  of  investi- 
gation, as  it  had  been  proposed  in  the  original  motion  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee.  No  objection  was  made  on  the  part 
of  the  President  and  Directors  of  the  Bank,  ejLcepting  that  the 
President  did  remind  the  Committee  of  the  confidential  nature  of 
the  transactions  between  the  Bank  and  its  customers,  with  the  as- 
surance of  his  reliance  that  it  would  be  considered  and  respected. 
All  their  books,  and  all  the  accounts  of  individuals  with  the  Bank, 
called  for  by  any  member  of  the  Committee,  were  exhibited  to 
them.  Had  there  been  a  member  of  the  Committee  thirsting  for 
the  ruin  of  a  personal  enemy,  or  a  political  adversary,  and  who, 
by  thia  inquisition  into  the  accounts  of  all  who  had  dealt  with  the 
Bank,  could  have  been  put  in  possession  of  facts,  the  disclosure  of 
which  might  have  destroyed  his  peace,  his  fortune,  or  hb  fame, 
the  opportunity  afforded  him  by  this  course  of  proceeding,  would 
have  been  too  inviting  to  have  been  resbted.  That  there  was 
mch  a  member  upon  the  Committee,  the  subscriber  does  not  af- 
firm. The  eagerness  with  which  private  accounts  were  sought  for, 
and  in  an  especial  manner,  those  of  editors  of  newspapers,  mem- 
bers, of  Congress,  officers  of  Government,  and  all  indeed  possess- 
ing political  influence  themselves,  or  likely  to  suffer  in  public  es- 
timation by  exposure  of  their  private  and  pecuniary  concerns, 
flowed,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  altogether  from  patriotic  principles, 
and  a  stem  abhorrence  of  corruption.  The  natural  and  irresisti- 
ble tendency  of  all  investigations  conducted  on  such  principles, 
must  be  to  substitute  passion  in  the  place  of  justice,  and  political 
rancour  in  the  place  of  impartiality.  In  all  times  of  party  excite- 
ment, the  members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  are  placed  in  at- 
titudes of  keen  and  ardent  opposition  to  each  other.  We  have 
constant  experience  of  the  personal  animosities  into  which  all  de- 
bates on  questions  of  deep  public  interest  are  continually  run- 
ning. An  individual  member  of  this  House,  who  presents  him- 
self in  the  attitude  of  an  accuser,  not  only  calls  for  the  investment 
in  himself  of  an  extraordinary  power,  but  if  he  prosecute  himself, 
the  accusation  claims  the  exercise  of  powers  which  in  no  general 

?mttm  for  the  administration  of  equal  justice  can  ever  be  united. 
he  spirit  of  the  prosecutor,  is  not  the  spirit  of  the  judge.  Who- 
ever voluntarily  assumes  the  former  capacity,  disqualifies  himself 
isr  the  unimpeachable  performance  of  the  latter. 

During  the  present  session  of  Congress  two  instances  have  oc- 
curred of  inquiries  instituted  into  the  conduct  of  Executive  Offi- 
cers of  this  Government-— one  bearing  upon  the  second  Auditor  of 
the  Treasury,  and  the  other  upon  the  Commissioner  of  the  Gene- 
ral Land  Office.  In  each  of  those  cases  the  member  instituting  the 
inquiry,  moved  its  reference  to  a  committee  of  which  he  was  not 
bimseu  a  member.  There  was  no  law,  nor  even  any  rule  of  the 
House  which  imperatively  required  this|  but  the  members  them- 
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selves  felt  the  delicacy  of  their  situations,  and  of  their  own  accord 
divested  themselves  of  that  invidious  combination  of  character 
which  unites  the  prosecutor  and  the  judge.  The  prosecution  of 
the  Bank  has  been  the  only  exception  to  this  course  of  proceed- 
ing. The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  commenced  his  career  as  a 
prosecutor,  by  exhibiting  an  indictment,  so  called  by  himself,  of 
twenty-two  charges  against  the  Bank.  The  Bank  is  a  Corporation 
consisting  of  a  President,  Directors,  and  Company  of  Stockhold- 
ers. The  bill  of  indictment,  therefore,  being  ostensibly  against  the 
Btmkj  seemed  to  be  divested  of  personal  animosity,  and  this,  per- 
haps, may  have  induced  the  Chairman  to  lose  the  consciousness  of 
incongruity  in  the  exercise  at  once  of  prosecuting  and  of  judicial 
powers.  These  observations  are  deemed  indispensably  necessary 
to  elucidate  the  spirit  in  which  the  examination  was  conducted— 
partaking  throughout  of  this  unusual  union  of  the  prosecuting  and 
of  the  judicial  character.  Among  the  charges  exhibited  by  the  in- 
dictment, not  ostensibly  against  any  individual,  but  against  the 
Bftnkj  was  one  of  subsidizing  the  presSj  by  special  favours  and  ac- 
commodations to  editors  of  newspapers — another  for  special  fa- 
vours and  accommodations  to  members  of  Congress.  In  all  this 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  appears  to  have  entertained  the 
opinion  that  because  the  charges  were  in  form  against  the  Bank. 
they  were  not  at  all  to  be  considered  as  affecting  the  integrity  of 
the  persons  upon  whom  they  might  chance  to  fall.  He  frequently 
discUimed  all  intention  of  putting  upon  trial  the  character  of  the 
President  of  the  Bank,  and  he  appears  to  have  been  quite  unaware 
upon  whom  his  denunciations  might  eventually  be  found  to  descend. 
The  subscriber  believed  that  there  was  a  great  want  of  precision 
in. the  definitions  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  in  his  origi- 
nal motion,  of  the  crimes  which  he  denounced.  Take,  for  exam- 
ple, the  charge  of  subsidizing  the  press.  If  a  violation  of  law  be  an 
essential  ingredient  in  the  composition  of  crime,  there  was  no  law 
which  prohibited  the  Bank  from  subsidizing  the  press — ^nor  was 
there  any  law  which  prohibited  the  President  and  Directors  of  the 
Bank  from  affording  facilities  and  accommodations  to  editors 
of  newspapers.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  class  of 
citizens  in  the  community,  who,  by  the  nature  of  their  profession 
may  more  frequently  need  the  aid  of  bank  facilities,  or  to  whom 
they  may  be  more  signally  useful,  and  in  proportion  to  the  exten- 
siveness  of  a  printing  establishment,  will,  of  course,  be  the  amount 
of  the  accommodations  which  they  may  require.  Why  then  should 
the  Bank  be  laid  under  an  interdict  for  subsidizing  the  presa?  Why 
should  the  President  and  Directors  of  the  Bank  be  chargeable 
with  gross  and  palpable  corruption,  because  large  accommodations 
and  facilities,  in  the  regular  course  of  banking  operations,  have 
been  afforded  to  editors  of  newspapers?  There  appears  to  the  sub- 
scriber to  be  included  in  the  principle  of  this  charge,  a  very  dan- 
gerous assault  upon  the  freedom  of^  the  press.  A  principle  pro- 
scriptive  in  its  nature,  and  the  application  of  which,  if  once  as- 
sumed by  the  authority  of  the  Legislature,  could  be  successful  only 
in  reducing  the  press  to  serviU  subserviency  to  whatever  party 
might  command  a  momentary  majority  in  the  two  IJousas  of  Con- 
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gresi.  The  editors  of  newspapers  are  not  responsible  to  Congress 
lor  the  political  principles  which  they  may  advocate  or  oppose. 
Nor  can  the  Legislature  take  cognizance  either  of  their  consist- 
ency or  of  their  political  purity.  They  are  responsible  for  their 
opinions  to  their  subscribers  and  to  the  public  opinion  of  their 
country.  To  hold  them  to  this  responsibility,  their  rivals,  and 
competitors,  and  political  adversaries,  are  sufficiently  watchful  and 
sufficiently  armed.  The  opinions  and  interests  of  majorities  in 
Congress  will  never  lack  for  presses  to  sustain  themselves.  But  if 
in  addition  to  that  common  interest  of  the  majority  and  of  their 
favourite  presses  in  the  competition  for  public  favour,  they  are  to 
assume  a  censorial  power  to  punish  or  to  stigmatize  the  editors 
who  support  the  opinions  or  interests  of  the  minority,  in  what 
does  this  differ  from  an  vmprimalur  in  the  hands  of  the  governing 
powei^— an  engine  for  the  suppression  of  all  freedom  of  the  press, 
as  well  as  for  the  oppression  of  every  editor,  whom  it  may  suit  the 
purposes  of  the  predominant  party  to  discredit  or  destroy. 

Entertaining  these  opinions,  and  believing  that  the  principle  on 
which  they  were  founded  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  House  itself, 
in  the  resolution,  as  adopted,  for  the  appointment  of  the  Commit- 
tee, the  subscriber  did  earnestly,  though  ineffectually,  resist  and  op- 
pose the  call  by  the  Committee  for  the  accounts  with  the  Bank  of 
§diior9  qfnewspqiiers.  To  all  persons  of  that  highly  respectable  and 
important  profession,  their  accounts  in  Bank  were,  as  well  as  to 
other  members  of  the  community,  their  private  and  domestic  con- 
cerns, which  no  power  to  examine  the  books  and  proceedings  of 
the  Bank  could  authorize  a  committee  of  this  House  to  expose  to 
public  gaze.  To  single  out  the  editors  of  newspapers  for  this 
invidious  exposure  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  subscriber,  to  dis- 
franchise them  of  their  rights  as  citizens  and  as  men,  and  was  to 
aasaU  them  in  their  reputation,  their  interest,  and  their  credit. 
Not  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  them  to  trial  by  jury,  where  they 
might  defend  themselves,  their  fortunes,  and  their  characters,  in 
presence  of  their  peers,  but  to  hold  them  up  as  accomplices  in 
corruption  with  the  Bonk,  To  accomplish  two  objects  by  one  ope- 
ration—to defame  the  Bank  by  colourable  charges  of  corruption, 
which  it  would  never  have  an  opportunity  to  repel  by  a  fair  trial, 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  land — and  to  defame  any  editor  of  a 
newspaper  having  an  account  in  Bank,  whose  politics  might  be 
obnoxious  to  a  majority  of  the  Committee,  instigated  by  the  ri- 
Talry  and  hatred  of  antagonist  editors  of  other  newspapers,  in  the 
aame  city  or  neighbourhood. 

The  majority  of  the  Committee  did,  the  subscriber  doubts  not, 
with  pure  intentions,  otherwise  decide,  and  the  accounts  of  editors 
of  newspapers  with  the  Bank  were  called  for.  In  reviewing  this 
decision,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee  subsequent  upon 
it,  he  deems  it  his  duty  to  declare,  that  none  of  his  objections  to  it 
have,  in  his  judgment,  been  removed.  He  views  it  as  a  precedent 
of  portentous  evil;  as  an  unjustifiable  encroachment  of  arbitrary 
anUiority  upon  the  freedom  of  the  press;  as  an  odious  persecur 
lion  of  individual  citizens,  to  prostrate  the  influence  of  personal 
or  political  adversaries  by  the  hand  of  power. 
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Of  this  class  of  accounts  thus  pr6duced,  those  of  one  newspaper 
establishment  only  underwent  the  investigation  of  the  Committee* 
Those  of  James  Watson  Webb  and  Mordecai  M.  Noah,  editors  of 
the  New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer,  one  of  the  most  disdnguish- 
ed  and  extensively  circulated  journals  of  the  Union.  Mr*  Webb 
was  examined  upon  oath  by  the  Committee,  at  his  own  request* 
Mr.  Noah  transmitted  to  the  Committee  his  own  affidavit,  made 
before  a  magistrate  of  the  city  of  New  York.  Mr.  Silas  £«  Bu)r- 
rows,  a  private  citizen,  not  an  editor  of  a  newspaper,  but  connect- 
ed with  the  responsibilities  of  Messrs.  Webb  and  Noah  in  the 
Bank,  was  subpoenaed  to  appear  before  the  Committee,  but  as  the 
subscriber  believes,  with  a  just  estimate  of  his  own  rights,  did  not 
give  his  attendance.  No  proposal  was  made  in  the  Committee  to 
issue  a  compulsory  process  against  him.  As  editors  of  a  public 
journal,  and  in  that  character  as  guardians  and  protectors  of  Uie 
freedom  of  the  press,  the  subscriber  is  of  opinion  that  neither 
Mr.  Webb  nor  Mr.  Noah  ought  to  have  appeared  in  person  or  by 
affidavit  before  the  Committee.  If  in  their  transactions  with  the 
Bank  they  had  committed  any  violation  of  law,  they  could  not  be 
examined  as  witnesses  to  criminate  themselves:  if  they  had  com- 
mitted no  violation  of  law^  the  inquisitorial  powers  of  the  Com- 
mittee did  not  extend  to  them.  Their  transactions  with  the  Bank, 
unforbidden  by  the  law  of  the  land,  were  no  more  within  the  law- 
ful scrutiny  of  the  Committee,  than  the  dwelling-house,  the  fire- 
side, or  the  bedchamber  of  any  one  of  them.  These,  even  in  the 
darkness  of  heathen  antiquity,  were  the  altars  of  the  household 
gods.  To  touch  them  with  the  hand  of  power  is  profanation.  As- 
sailed, however,  in  reputation,  as  they  already  were,  and  had  been, 
on  account  of  these  transactions,  by  their  political  enemies  and 
the  enemies  of  the  Bank,  from  false  and  exaggerated  rumours  con- 
cerning them,  which  had  crept  into  public  notice,  it  was  certainly 
not  unnatural,  and  perhaps  not  improper  in  them,  to  state  in  full 
candour  and  sincerity  what  their  transactions  with  the  Bank  had 
been. 

From  these  it  appeared  that  in  August,  1831,  James  Watson 
Webb  obtained  at  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  a  loan  of  twenty 
thousand  dollars  upon  his  own  note  endorsed  by  Mordecai  M. 
Noah.  The  application  for  this  loan,  made  in  person  by  Mr.  Webb, 
was  sustained  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Noah,  and  sundry  statements 
relating  to  the  pecuniary  condition  and  credit  of  the  New  York 
Courier  and  Enquirer.  The  letter  from  Mr.  Noah  was  enclosed  to 
the  President  of  the  Bank  by  Walter  Bowne,  Mayor  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  who  had  been  one  of  the  earliest  directors  of  the  Bank, 
with  a  recommendation  of  the  application  itself,  to  be  considered  as 
a  business  transaction.  It  was  so  considered  by  the  board  of  direc- 
tors, who  acceded  to  the  loan  desired.  But  the  editors  of  the  Cou- 
rier and  Enquirer  had.  long  been,  as  they  still  are,  ardent  and  ac- 
tive political  partisans,  and  their  newspaper  has  been  and  conti- 
nues deeply  immersed  in  that  portion  of  political  affairs  immedi- 
ately connected  with  elections.  The  peculiar  character  sustained 
by  the  paper  and  its  editors,  at  the  time  when  this  application  for 
a  loan  was  made,  was  that  of  devoted  friends  to  the  present  admi. 
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iiistrfttion,  and  particularly  to  the  eminent  citizen  at  its  head. 
This^  character  tliey  iEUid  their  paper  still  retain.    They  have,  of 
course,  numerous  adversaries  or  the  opposing  party,  and  numerous 
rivals  in  their  own.     Some  time  before  this  application  for  a  loan 
from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  there  had^een  between  them 
afld  some  of  their  competitors  for  party  and  public  favour,  a  news- 
paper war  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  their  journal,  and  the 
opinions  of  its  editors  with  reference  to  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States.    In  all  this  the  interests  of  rival  printing  offices,  and  rival 
banks,  may  without  breach  of  charity,  be  presumed  to  have  been 
very  willing  auxiliaries  to  editorial  virtue  and  the  unsullied  purity 
of  the  public  press.    The  politics  of  the  paper  had  been,  or  were 
thought  to  have  been,  successively  hostile  and  friendly  to  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States.  In  this  state  of  things,  it  is  stated  by  Messrs. 
Webb  and  Noah,  that  two  or  three  of  the  banks  in  the  city  of 
New  York  denied  them  the  accommodation  of  loans  which  they 
had  previously  yielded,  and  refused  to  discount  for  them  paper  of 
unquestionable  credit.    They  affirm  that  these  city  banks,  in  pun- 
ishment for  their  friendliness  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
withdrew  from  them  facilities  previously  extended  to  them,  and 
required  the  repayment  of  a  large  accommodation  loan  for  which 
they  were  indebted.  To  discredit  these  imputations,  re-affirmed  by 
Messrs.  Webb  and  Noah  in  their  testimony  upon  oath  before  the 
Committee,  a  majority  of  the  Committee  deemed  themselves  au- 
thorized to  send  a  commission  and  request  the  Presidents  of  the 
two  city  banks  in  New  York  to  make  affidavits  before  a  magis- 
trate, giving  notice  thereof  to  Messrs.  Webb  and  Noah,  and  to 
transmit  those  affidavits  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  at 
Washington.  The  depositions  of  Isaac  Wright,  President  of  the 
City  Bank,  and  of  Albert  Gallatin,  President  of  the  National  Bank, 
at  New  York,  were  accordingly  taken  and  transmitted  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee.  They  did  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
impsdr  the  testimony  of  either  Mr.  Webb  or  Mr.  Noah.    On  the 
contrary,  they  confirmed,  so  far  as  they  could  confirm,  that  part  of 
their  evidence  which  it  had  been  the  purpose,  in  requiring  the  af- 
fidavits from  the  two  New  York  banks,  to  invalidate.  They  proved 
that  at  both  of  those  banks,  in  July,  183 1,  notes  offered  for  discount 
by  James  Watson  Webb,  with   an  endorser  of  unquestionable 
credit,  were  rejected.    The  reasons  of  those  rejections,  both  the 
Presidents  of  the  Banks,  with  great  propriety,  declined  to  give. 
They  state  that  at  one  of  the  banks,  no  note  is  discounted,  if  ob- 
jected to  by  any  one  member  of  the  board  of  directors.    At  the 
other  bank,  any  note  is  rejected  to  which  two  of  the  directors  con- 
cur in  objecting,  and  that  no  director  is  required  to  assign  any  rea- 
son for  his  objecting  to  any  discount.  In  these  answers  of  the  two 
Presidents,  the  subscriber  cannot  forbear  to  remark  a  demonstra- 
tion of  the  impropriety  of  the  call  by  the  Committee  upon  those 
gentlemen  for  their  testimony  in  this  case.   The  object  of  the  call 
was  to  impeach  the  truth  of  testimony  g^ven  by  the  two  witnesses, 
Webb  and  Noah,  upon  oath  before  the  Committee — witnesses 
whose  veracity  stood  as  fair  before  the  Committee  as  that  of  any 
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other  citizen  of  the  community,  and  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  sub- 
scriber, could  consider  the  call  itself  on  the  Presidents  of  the  New 
York  banks  to  contradict  them,  in  no  other  light  than  that  of  a 
gratuitous  and  wanton  insult  upon  themselves.  Of  the  fad  that 
notes  offered  by  Webb  had  been  rejected  at  the  New  York  banks, 
no  doubt  was  or  could  be  entertained.  The  reasons  of  the  rejec- 
tion were  avowedly  inferences  of  Mr.  Webb  and  Mr.  Noah,  wbich 
might  even  have  been  incorrectly  drawn  by  them,  without  im- 
peachment of  their  veracity.  The  Committee  could  Hot,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  subscriber,  possess  the  right  of  calling  upon  the  Pre- 
sidents of  the  New  York  banks  for  the  reasons  of  their  refusing 
discounts  to  James  Watsofi  Webb,  or  to  any  other  man.  The  call 
itself  was  a  violation  of  individual  right,  and  the  refusal  to  imswer 
it,  though  in  terms  entirely  respectful  and  dispassionate,  carncs 
with  itself  a  censure  upon  usurped  authority,  not  undeserved. 

To  this  call  upon  the  Presidents  of  the  New  York  banks,  the 
subscriber  had  another  objection.  The  Chairman  of  the  Conormit- 
tee  had,  by  an  act  of  Congress,  authority  to  administer  oaths  to 
witnesses,  and  the  Committee  had  received  from  the  House  autho* 
rity  to  send  for  persons  and  papers.  But  the  subscriber  did  not 
consider  the  Committee  as  possessing  the  power  of  delegating  to 
other  men  authority  to  take  depositions  from  persons,  whom  the 
Committee  were  authorized  to  call  before  themselves,  and  to  hear 
in  person.  No  member  even  of  the  Committee,  other  than  the 
Chairman,  was  authorized  to  administer  an  oath.  To  administer 
oaths  to  witnesses  was  in  the  competency  of  the  Chairman  spe- 
cially authorized  by  statute.  To  send  for  the  persons  and  papers 
existing,  was  in  the  competency  of  the  Committee,  authorized  by 
the  House.  But  to  direct  to  be  taken,  and  to  receive  as  testimony^ 
depositions  of  persons  whom  the  Committee  might  have  summon- 
ed to  appear  and  testify  before  themselves,  was,  as  the  subscriber 
believed,  to  transcend  their  lawful  authority,  and  to  set  a  prece- 
dent which  would  lead  to  most  pernicious  abuses.  This  encroach- 
ment of  power  could  not  be  justified  by  tlie  request  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  to  thedeponents,that  James  Watson  Webb 
and  Mordecai  M.  Noah,  the  persons  whose  testimony  it  was  sup- 
posed these  depositions  would  discredit,  should  have  notice  of  the 
time  and  place,  when  and  where  they  should  be  taken.  To  ^ivc 
notice  of  a  deposition  to  be  taken  to  impeach  the  testimony  of  an- 
other, is  the  duty  of  a  party  to  a  cause,  and  not  of  the  deponent 
himself.  The  witness  whose  testimony  is  to  be  discredited  cannot 
be  bound  to  receive  a  notification  from  the  witness  called  to  dis- 
credit him.  The  volunteering  of  a  committee  to  send  forth  man- 
dates in  search  of  contradictory  evidence,  to  fasten  imputations  of 
perjury  upon  witnesses  of  veracity,  before  them  unimpeached,  has, 
in  the  view  of  the  subscriber,  an  aspect  too  unjust  and  odious  in 
itself,  to  be  legitimated  by  any  notice  given  to  the  witnesses  thus 
outraged  in  their  feelings  and  their  rights.  The  whole  procedure 
was  in  the  opinion  of  the  subscriber,  unlawful  and  unjust.  He  re- 
corded against  it  his  vote  upon  ihc  journal  of  the  Committee; 
and  he  deems  it  his  duty  to  repeat  his  protestation  against  it  in 
this  Report. 
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But  whatever  may  have  been  the  true  state  of  the  relations  be- 
tween Messrs.  Webb  and  Noah,  and  the  local  banks  of  New  York} 
it  was  with  these  statements  and  allegations  that  Mr.  Webb,  in 
A«g«st,  1831,  applied  to  the  President  and  Board  of  Directors  of 
tlie  Bask  of  the  United  States,  for  an  accommodation  loan  of 
twenty  thousand  doUars.  The  President  and  Directors  considered 
it  as  it.had  been  viewed  in  the  recommendation  of  the  Mayor  of 
New  York — as  a  business  transactiofu  Yet,  it  did  not  escape  their 
attention  that  a  political  colouring  might,  and  probably  would,  be 
giyen  to  it  by  the  inveterate  enemies  of  the  Bank.  They  were 
aware  that  if  the  loan  was  granted,  it  would  be  liable  to  the  charge 
of  a  favour  dispensed,  to  purchase  the  aid  and  support  of  the 
newspaper,  in  behalf  of  the  Bank;  and  if  it  should  be  denied,  it 
would  be  charged  as  proof  of  hostility  to  the  administration  of 
the  Greneral  Government  and  its  Chief.  Sure  that  they  could  in  no 
evient  escape  the  censure  of  enemies  predisposed  to  blame,  they 
granted  the  loan,  to  which,  afterwards,  in  December,  an  addition 
of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  was  made.  Notes  of  Mr.  Webb,  en- 
dorsed by  Mr.  Noah,  and  payable  to  Silas  E.  Burrows,  had  been 
previously  discounted  for  Mr«  Burrows,  but  without  the  knowledge 
of  Webb  or  Noah,  as  they  testify,  to  the  amount  of  seventeen 
tlK>usand  dollars*  Of  these  sums  so  much  has  been  paid,  that  there 
now  remains  due  from  Messrs.  Webb  and  Noah,  to  the  Bank,  a 
anm  of  about  eighteen  thousand  dollars,  payable  in  semi-annual 
Instalments,  and  from  the  statements  laid  before  the  Committee, 
believed  by  the  subscriber  to  be  as  safe  as  any  other  debt  upon 
the  books  of  the  Bank. 

The  transactions  of  James  Watson  Webb  and  of  Mordecai  M* 
Noah,  with  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  formed,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  subscriber,  no  proper  subject  of  examination  by  the  Com- 
mittee, or  of  investigation  to  the  House,  further  than  to  ascertain, 
whether,  in  those  transactions,  there  had  been  any  violation  of  the 
law  of  the  land.  Within  the  pale  of  the  law,  if  this  be  a  Govern- 
ment of  laws  and  not  of  men,  Webb  and  Noah  were  not  amenable 
for  their  conduct,  or  their  opinions,  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
^ves  of  the  Unit^  States,  or  to  any  Committee  by  them  appointed. 

In  behalf  of  the  United  States,  as  large  stockholders  in  the  Bank, 
a  general  superintendence  over  the  proceedings  of  the  President 
and  Directors  of  the  Bank,  is,  no  doubt,  vested  in  the  Congress. 
But  the  subscriber  does  not  believe  that  the  President,  or  any  Di- 
rectors of  the  Bank,  is,  or  can  be  accountable,  to  a  committee  of 
either  House  of  Congress,  or  to  the  House  itseli',  for  the  motives  or 
reasons  upon  which  he  acceded  or  objected  to  any  one  discount 
The  practice  of  all  well  regulated  banks  is,  and  must  be,  that  de- 
clared by  the  testimony  of  the  Presidents  of  the  two  banks  in  New 
York  to  be  theirs.  The  rtas(ms  or  motives  for  accepting  or  rejecting 
a  note  offered  for  discount,  are  not  subjects  of  inquiry  at  the  board 
Itself.  The  reasons  of  each  director  are  in  his  own  breast.  His 
own  colleagues  at  the  board  have  no  right  to  inquire  into  them. 
They  are  in  his  own  discretion. 

It  is  indeed  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  this  discretion 
should  be  abused  to  the  injury  and  damage  of  the  stockholders. 
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But  in  the  transactions  of  the  Bank  with  Webb  and  Noah,  no  loss 
or  damage  has  occurred  to  the  stockholders,  nor  is  any  to  be  ap-* 
prehended.  In  the  original  charges  presented  to  the  House  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  there  was  one  of  subsidizing  the 
press;  and  these  accommodations  to  Messrs.  Webb  and  Noah 
were  understood  to  be  among  the  most  prominent  exemplifications 
of  that  nameless  crime  which  an  investigation  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Bank  would  disclose  to  the  world.  It  would  happily  be  a  fruit- 
less search  to  find  in  the  criminal  code  of  this  Union,  or  of  any 
one  of  its  constituent  States,  such  a  crime  as  subsidizing  the  press. 
When  the  charge  was  first  brought  forward  by  the  Chsdrman  of 
the  Committee,  in  the  House,  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain  of 
what  overt  or  covert  acts  this  offence,  thus  novel  and  undefined, 
consisted;  nor,  except  in  the  proceedings  of  a  majority  of  the 
Committee  can  the  subscriber  yet  comprehend  what  are  the  ^le-^ 
ments  of  this  new  and  still  undefined  offence.  The  majority  of  the 
Committee,  immediately  after  entering  upon  the  discharge  of  their 
duties  at  Philadelphia,  commenced  a  search  into  all  the  accounts 
with  the  Bank  or  editors  of  newspapers.  In  the  returns  to  this 
demand  it  was  found  that  Webb  and  Noah,  far  from  being  soli- 
tary culprits  in  this  unheard  of  transgression,  were  in  the  very  re- 
spectable company  of  the  editors  of  the  National  Intelligencer,  of 
the  National  Gazette,  of  the  United  States  Telegraph,  of  the  Globe, 
and  of  the  Richmond  Enquirer.  This  information  was  scarcely 
in  the  possession  of  the  Committee  before  it  found  its  way  into 
the  public  journals,  and  thus  all  the  editors  of  those  well  known 
prints  stand,  by  an  exhibition  of  their  private  accounts,  charged 
before  the  public  as  conductors  of  presses  subsidized  by  the  Bank. 
The  Committee  did  in  no  other  instance  than  that  of  the  New 
York  Courier  and  Enquirer,  go  into  an  investigation  of  the  rea- 
sons or  motives  for  which  the  discounts  or  the  loans  had  been 
granted.  Political  motives  were  unequivocally  and  explicitly  dis- 
claimed by  the  President  and  Directors,  who  assented  to  the  loans; 
and  while  in  this,  as  in  all  other  banks,  the  practice  is  uniform  of 
never  assigning  the  reasons  either  for  discounts  or  rejection,  they 
are  not  and  cannot  be  made  subjects  of  testimony.  Every  mem- 
ber of  the  board  has  his  own  reasons,  which  may  not  be  known 
to  any  other  member.  One  member,  therefore,  is  not  responsible 
for  the  reasons  of  any  other  member,  nor  is  the  board  responsible 
for  the  reasons  of  any  one  of  its  members.  Motives  can  then  be 
made  a  subject  of  scrutiny  only  upon  suspicions—political  suspi- 
cions, sharpened  by  the  collisions  of  personal  pecuniary  interests. 
The  subscriber  believes  all  inquiry  into  the  motives  of  Bank 
facilities  or  accommodations  to  be  not  only  pregnant  with  injus- 
tice to  individuals,  but  utterly  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. Their  rights  of  inquiry  are  commensurate  with  the  law. 
For  actions  within  the  bounds  of  law,  to  scrutinize  motives,  is  tan- 
tamount to  an  inquisition  of  religious  opinions—a  species  of  moral 
and  intellectual  torture,  fitted  more  to  the  age  of  Tiberius  Csesar 
at  Rome,  than  to  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  present  time.  The  dis- 
count of  notes  at  a  bank,  whether  to  a  large  or  a  small  amount, 
can  in  no  case  be  considered  as  donations  or  gratuities.    They  are 
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ccmtracts  of  mutual  equivalents  for  the  benefit  of  both  parties,  in 
which  the  bank  is  no  more  the  benefactor  of  the  customer  than 
the  customer  of  the  bankv 

As  the  period  of  time  is  approximating  at  which  the  pre- 
sent charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  is  to  expire,  the 
question,  with  regard  to  the  renewal  of  its  charter,  has  become 
an  <^ject  of  great  and  increasing  public  interest.  The  duties  of 
Uie  President  and  Directors  of  the  Bank  to  protect  and  promote 
the  interests  of  the  stockholders  naturally  make  it  an  object  of  in- 
tense and  earnest  desire  to  them.  Independent  of  all  personal  and 
individual  interests  of  their  own,  these  obligations  to  the  company 
require  of  them  to  use  all  fair  and  lawful  means  to  obtain  a  renewal 
of  the  charter.  Were  it  even  true  that  under  these  circumstances 
they  should  indulge  a  disposition  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  liberality 
consistent  with  justice  and  discretion  to  one  or  more  eminent  edi- 
tors of  public  journals,  but  extending  only  to  discounts  of  their 
papers  at  the  regular  remunerating  interest  at  the  rate  of  six  per 
cent,  interest  by  the  year,  is  this  to  be  construed  into  corruption 
or  converted  into  a  bribe?  In  every  State  in  the  Union  there  is  a 
large  capital  of  its  citizens  invested  in  stocks  of  multiplied  State 
banks.  Most  of  these  are  rivals  in  business  with  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  and  they  have  all  boards  of  directors,  and  most  of 
them  are  coUeagued  with  newspapers,  all  eager  for  the  destruction 
of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  An  institution  doubly  obnoxious 
to  the  system  of  safety  fund  banks  in  the  State  of  New  York; 
inasmuch  as  their  discounts,  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  a  year, 
curtail  one  per  cent,  of  the  dividends  which  otherwise,  by  the  laws 
of  New  York  they  would  be  enabled  to  levy  upon  the  community. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising,  that  in  the  City,  and  even  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  that  animosity  against  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  of  almost  all  the  local  banks  should  have  been  so  great  as 
eyen  to  spread  its  influence  into  the  Legislature  of  the  State.  The 
same  operation  is  active  under  feebler  excitements  in  many  other 
States.  These  are  not  bribes.  But  the  concert  of  opposition  from 
State  banks  in  almost  every  quarter  of  the  Union  organized  with 
harmonious  energy,  in  concert  with  public  journals  perhaps  as  nu- 
merous, and  constantly  operating  upon  the  public  mmd  unfavoura- 
bly by  means  of  the  press,  made  it  indispensably  necessary  for 
those  to  whom  the  welfare  of  the  Corporation  was  entrusted,  to 
defend  themselves  occasionally,  and  from  time  to  time,  in  the  same 
manner. 

-If^  while  hundreds  and  thousands  of  the  conductors  of  State 
banks,  impelled  by  private  and  personal  interests,  are  filling  the 
popular  public  journals  under  their  influence  by  means  of  dis- 
counts and  facilities  granted  or  withdrawn,  with  every  charge  that 
suspicion  can  conceive,  or  imagination  can  invent,  to  invoke  po- 
pular resentment  and  indignation  against  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  to  prevent  the  renewal  of  their  charter,  the  President  and 
Directors  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  are  forbidden  all  use 
of  the  public  press,  for  the  defence  and  vindication  of  their  own 
institution,  they  stand  indeed  in  fearful  inequality  of  condition 
with  their  adversaries  before  the  tribunal  of  public  opinion.  The 
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local  banks  of  New  York,  for  example,  grant,  with  layish  hand, 
bank  accommodations  and  facilitieii  to  the  editor  of  a  daily  news- 
paper, who  fills  his  columns  with  all  the  common  places  of  vitu* 
Deration  against  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  They  deny  all 
facility  and  accommodation  to  another  editor,  vrho  admits  into  bis 
papers  essays  or  communications  favourable  to  that  Bunk.  Does 
the  editorial  votary  of  State  banks,  and  seven  per  cent,  interest, 
slacken  in  his  fervour?  his  discounts  at  the  State  banks  are  cur- 
tailed. Does  he  falter  in  his  zeal?  a  pressure  for  money  comes 
upon  the  State  banks,  and  his  notes  are  called  in.  Does  he  dare 
to  admit  into  his  paper  a  communication  favourable  to  the  mam- 
moth bank?  he  loses  all  credit  with  his  old  bankers.  Does  he 
presume  to  hint,  in  an  editorial  article,  that,  after  all,  a  bank  bound 
to  discount  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  interest  may  be  of  some 
advantage  to  borrowers  in  a  community  where  the  established 
legal  rate  of  interest  is  seven?  he  becomes  at  once,  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  local  bank  directors,  insolvent,  and  blasted  in  credit; 
and,  if  he  offers  for  discount  a  note  of  a  hundred  dollars,  with 
the  best  endorser  in  the  city,  it  is  rejected  by  the  silent  vote  of 
one  or  two  directors,  hecauBt  the  editor's  newspaper  did  formerly 
oppose,  and  now  ceases  to  oppose,  the  re-chartenng  of  the  Bank' 
of  the  United  States.  And  then  if  the  editor,  cramped  and  crip- 
pled in  his  business  by  the  screw  thus  put  upon  his  press,  to  save 
himself  and  his  establishment  from  ruin,  applies  to  the  President 
and  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  for  an  liccommo- 
dation  loan?  No— they  too  must  regard  him  as  insolvent,  and 
blasted  in  credit— they  too  must  withhold  all  banking  accommo- 
dation and  facility  from  him,  though  recommended  by  the  Chief 
Magistrate  of  the  city  of  New  York  himself,  or  they  will  be  guilty 
of  the  atrocious  offence  of  subsidizing  the  press. 

This  statement  of  facts  is  here  hypotheticaUy  put — it  is  not  in- 
tended to  charge  the  presidents  and  directors  of  the  New  York 
city  banks  with  any  such  motives  for  granting  or  for  withholding 
their  discounts.  The  subscriber  not  on(y  approves,  but  was  grati- 
fied, at  their  refusal  to  assign  their  reasons  for  declining  to  dis- 
count the  notes  offered  by  Mr.  Webb.  H^d  the  question  been 
asked  them  why  they  had  discounted  the  notes  of  the  same  person 
before,  their  answer  must  have  been  the  same.  The  acceptance 
of  an  offered  note  is  by  unanimous  and  tacit  assent,  without  as- 
signment of  reasons,  and  for  which  the  reasons  of  one  director 
are  not  necessarily  the  reasons  of  another.  They  are  not  proper 
subjects  of  inquiry,  so  long  as  the  discount  is  in  violation  of  no 
law.  And  this  principle  is  equally  applicable  to  the  President 
and  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  They  are  ame- 
nable to  authority  only  for  conformity  to  the  law.  To  the  stock- 
holders they  are  further  accountable  for  the  prudent  and  discreet 
employment  of  their  funds.  But,  while  the  result  of  that  manage- 
ment has  been,  for  a  series  of  years,  to  vield  to  the  stockholders 
half-yearly  dividends  of  three  and  a  halt  per  cent,  upon  their  in- 
vestments, while  the  stock  of  the  Bank  is  at  twenty-five  per  cent, 
advance  upon  its  original  cost  in  the  market;  and  Whilst  th^ 
heaviest  of  all  the  complaints  against  the  Bank  is  tht  extensive- 
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seas  tfnd  universality  of  its  credit,  the  subscriber  believes  that 
tl^  stockholdersi  and  the  most  vigilant  guardians  of  their  inte- 
rest, may  wait  until  an  actual  loss  shall  hfive  happened  upon  any 
one  loan  or  discount,  before  they  shall  be  justified  in  imputing 
either  thriftless  improvidence  or  sordid  corruption  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Directors  of  the  Bank  for  having  granted  it. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  denies  to  Congress  itself 
the  power  of  passing  any  bill  of  attainder,  ex  post  facto  law,  or 
law  abridging  the  freedom  of  the  press.  But  here  b  a  new  fangled 
ofience  created  ex  post  facto,  under  the  denomination  of  subsidis- 
ing the  press  to  operate  as  a  bill  of  attwider  upon  the  Bank,  and 
as  a  disfranchisement  to  eytry  editor  of  a  public  journal  who  may 
happen  to  be  obnoxious  to  a  political  party  in  power.  The  fact 
constituting  this  most  extraordinary  crime,  is  the  mere  existence 
of  a  loan,  or  discount  of  the  proscribed  editor  at  the  Bank:  a 
transaction  entirely  warranted  by  law,  but  in  the  consummation 
of  which  a  Committee  of  one  branch  of  the  Legislature  first  as- 
sumes the  right  of  scrutinizing,  and  then  of  passing  sentence  of 
condemnation  upon  the  motives  of  both  parties  to  the  contract. 
As  there  is  no  law  constituting  the  offence,  the  degree  of  its  ma- 
lignity has  no  rule  of  proportion  but  that  of  the  temper  by  which 
it  is  prosecuted— it  will  be  aggravated  by  every  stimulant  of  pri- 
vate pique,  of  clashing  interest,  of  political  prejudice,  or  of  mor- 
bid su^icion,  which  can  be  enlisted  in  the  prosecution.  A  Com- 
mittee man,  being  a  large  stockholder  in  a  State  bank,  to  be  deeply 
benefitted  by  the  extinguishment  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States; 
another,  linked  in  connexion  with  a  newspaper  establishment  in 
■ccmipetition  with  the  editor  to  be  attainted;  a  profound  political 
economost,  wedded  to  a  system  of  coin,  currency,  and  credit,  pro- 
pitious to  one  banking  interest,  and  unfavourable  to  another;  a 
mere  partizan,  hanging  upon  the  skirts  of  a  political  candidate, 
and  following  the  camp  to  share  in  the  spoils  ot  the  victory,  might 
mil  club  their  inventive  faculties  to  swell  this  imaginary  trespass  into 
a  felony — and  seldom  would  there  lack  as  an  ingredient  in  the  com- 
position, the  corrosive  sublimate  of  a  malicious  temper,  with  in- 
stinctive hatred  of  all  honour  and  integrity,  prone  always  to  infer 
actual  fraud  and  villany  from  the  mere  possibility  of  its  existence, 
and  even  to  insinuate  corruption,  without  daring  openly  to  afiirm 
it.  These  are  consequences  which  must  and  would  follow  from 
the  sanction  by  Congress,  or  either  of  its  Houses,  of  the  princi- 
ple that  the  accounts  of  editors  of  newspapers,  as  a  separate  class 
of  men,  with  the  Bank,  are  to  be  scrutinized  by  a  committee  of 
Congress  as  tests  of  the  political  opinions  or  doctrines  of  their 
editorial  columns— -or  indications  of  the  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
-dency  to  whose  banners  they  adhere— or  to  defeat  the  re-charter- 
ing of  the  Bank  by  deducing  from  the  same  naked  fact  of  existing 
loans,  large  or  small,  the  dishonourable  conclusion,  that  the  motives 
of  the  President  and  Directors  of  the  Bank,  for  granting  these 
loans,  were  to  purchase  the  support  of  the  borrowers,  by  bribery 
and  corruption. 

But  let  it,  for  argument  sake,  be  admitted,  that  the  accommo- 
dation of  a  loan  to  the  editor  of  a  public  newspaper,  by  the  Pre- 
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aident  and  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  is,  on  their 
par t^  an  act  of  corruption  of  which  the  Congress  of  the  United 
otat^s,  without  doing  injustice,  and  without  derogation  from  the 
dignity  of  their  duties,  can  take  cognizance^  the  suhscriher  he- 
Ueves  that  it  cannot  justly  have  any  bearing  whatever  upon  the 
question  whether  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  shall  or  shall  not 
be  rechartered. 

Admit  that,  in  a  country  where  the  freedom  of  the  press  is 
among  the  first  elements  of  the  liberty  of  the  people,  a  Committee 
of  one  House  of  Congress  has  a  right  to  constitute,  ex  post  facto^ 
a  crime  under  the  name  of  subsidizing  the  press,  of  that,  which, 
in  the  eye  of  the  law  of  the  land,  is,  and  always  has  been,  jnflocen^— 
admit  that  they  have  power  to  search  into  the  hearts  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Directors  of  the  Bank,  for  dishonest  motives  to  lawful 
actions — admit  that  they  have  a  right  to  interrogate  them  for  rea- 
sons which  no  director  of  any  bank  is  ever  bound  to  give — admit, 
that  after  the  president  and  directors  have  submitted  to  these  in- 
sulting interrogatories,  and  assigned  the  reasons  by  which  they 
were  actuated,  the  Committee  should  still  feel  themselves  justified 
in  groping,  day  after  day,  for  circumstantial  evidence  to  falsify  the 
frank  and  explicit  declarations  of  men  without  a  slur  upon  their 
fame — that  piles  of  folio  volumes,  of  Bank  accounts,  should  be 
rummaged  over,  nights  and  days,  for  a  variety  in  the  colour  of  ink, 
in  entries  made  by  different  clerks,  with  different  ink-stands,  for 
errors  in  the  spelling  of  a  name,  for  interlineations  and  erasures 
in  a  waste-book  or  a  tickler,  and  all  to  substitute  trifles  light  as 
air,  of  auspiciorij  in  the  place  of  fact,  and  to  impute  fraud,  forgery, 
and  perjury,  where  they  cannot  be  proved — admit  that  the  unsul- 
lied characters  of  men  long  known  among  their  fellow  citizens, 
for  lives  without  fear  and  without  reproach, may  thus  be  breathed 
and  whispered  into  disgrace — what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the 
question  whether  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  shall  receive  a 
new  charter  or  not?  If  the  President  and  any  number  of  the  Di- 
rectors have  been  guilty  of  malversation  in  their  offices,  the  reme- 
dy for  their  offence  is  removal  from  office.  They  may  be  further 
responsible  to  the  stockholders  in  their  persons  and  property. 
The  directors,  appointed  by  the  President  and  Senate,  are,  at  ail 
times,  removeable  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  alone. 
The  President  of  the  Baiift,  is,  every  year,  liable  to  removal,  both 
as  president,  and  as  director,  by  failure  of  re-election  as  a  director, 
by  the  stockholders,  or  as  president  by  the  directors.  No  other 
director  can  be  re-elected  more  than  three  successive  years  in 
four.  If  the  board  of  directors  have  been  guHty  of  neglect  or 
violation  of  their  duties,  the  punishment  of  their  delinquency  is, 
to  appoint  another  set  of  directors  in  their  place;  not  to  punish 
the  innocent  and  injured  stockholders  by  refusal  to  renew  the 
charter.  By  the  rotation  prescribed  in  the  charter  itself,  not  one 
of  the  present  board  of  directors  can  remain  in  office  at  the  time 
of  the  expiration  of  the  charter,  nor  can  the  present  president  of 
the  board  ever  be  president  of  the  Bank  under  the  renewed  char- 
ter, but  by  the  suffrages  of  the  stockholders,  according  to  their 
respective  privileges  of  voting.    If,  therefore,  any  misconduct  had 
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been  discoverable  in  the  ofiBcial  conduct  of  the  President  of  the 
Bank,  the  proper  punishment  for  it  would  have  been  his  remond 
from  office;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  any  other  of  the  direc- 
tors. But  for  their  faults,  to  punish  the  stockholders  who  had  no 
communion  or  privity  with  them — ^for  their  errors,  to  deprive  the 
great  mass  of  the  community  of  the  benefits  and  advantages  se- 
cured to  them,  and  enjoyed  by  them,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  this  great  institution  over  this  whole  Union,  would  proceed  from 
a  theory  of  crimes  and  punishments  unrivalled  by  the  political  in- 
quisition of  Venice,  or  the  religious  inquisition  of  Spain.  A  theo- 
ry by  which  the  crime  would  be  committed  by  one  set  of  persons, 
and  the  punishment  inflicted  upon  another— a  theory  by  which  the 
stockhoKiers  would  be  mulcted  in  their  property,  because  the  di- 
rectors had  been  faithless  to  their  trust,  and  the  people  bereft  of 
public  blessing^  because  their  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  their 
agents  had  been  betrayed. 

At  the  close  of  the  long  commentary  of  the  majority  Report, 
upon  the  transactions  between  the  editors  of  the  New  York  Cou- 
rier and  Enquirer,  it  is  observed,  that  among  the  documents  ex- 
hibited to  the  Committee,  and  reported  to  the  House,  are  four  other 
cases  of  loans  at  long  credit,  made  by  the  Bank.  The  report 
neither  mentions  the  names  of  the  individuals,  parties  to  these  con- 
tracts, nor  the  correspondence  and  testimony  relating  to  them, 
which  were  laid  before  the  Committee.  The  subscriber,  approving 
the  discretion  of  the  majority  in  this  particular,  will  not  deviate 
from  the  example  set  in  the  Report.  He  will  barely  take  occasion 
from  it  to  remark,  that  the  names  of  those  individuals,  and  of  their 
accounts  and  transactions  with  the  Bank  cannot  be  brought  before 
the  public  by  the  Committee  without  gross  injustice.  Those  trans- 
actions, he  is  bound  to  believe,  were  perfectly  justifiable  in  all  the  par- 
ties to  the  contract;  but  he  was  under  a  full  conviction  that  neither 
he  nor  the  Committee  had  the  right  to  inquire  into  them,  whether 
for  justification  or  for  censure.  The  objection  of  the  subscriber 
if  to  all  inquisition  into  motives,  for  actions  unforbidden  by  law. 
But  in  each  of  these  four  cases — in  those  of  the  accounts  of  every 
editor  of  a  newspaper,  of  every  member  of  Congress,  and  of  every 
person  connected  with  the  Executive  Government — if  the  fact  of 
the  individual  account  is  exhibited  to  the  public,  it  is,  upon  the 
plainest  principle  of  justice,  the  right  of  the  individual  to  have 
alike  exhibited  to  the  public,  all  the  circumstances  connected  with 
the  transactions  which  he  may  deem  essential  to  his  justification. 
But  what  is  that  justification?  Is  it  justification  limited  by  the 
boundaries  of  the  law?  No:  that  is  not  sufficient.  The  account 
)n  Bank  must  be  coupled  with  the  conduct  and  opinions  of  the 
individual,  to  point  the  finger  at  him  and  at  the  Bank  as  for  dis- 
honourable conduct  and  corrupt  purposes.  So  it  was  in  the  case 
of  James  Watson  Webb  and  of  Mordeica  M.  Noah.  Why  was  it 
pot  so  in  other  cases?  Why  arc  the  names  of  other  printers,  and 
the  amount  and  the  aspect  of  their  debts  to  ihe  Bank,  as  principals 
or  as  endorsers  withheld?  Why  arc  other  editors,  having  large  ac- 
commodations in  the  Bank,  the  names  of  their  endorsers,  the  cha- 
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racter  of  their  settlements,  the  present  state  of  their  engagements, 
and  a  contemporaneous  exposition  of  their  editorial  friendship  or 
hostility  to  the  Bank,  not  set  forth  in  aii  the  developments  of  the 
Bank  debts  and  editorial  speculations  of  James  Watson  Webb  and 
Mordecai  M.  Noah?  Why  are  not  the  day  of  an  editorial  discount 
and  the  day  of  an  editorial  puff  of  panegyric,  or  blast  of  abuse  upon 
the  Bank  brought  in  juxta-position  to  each  other,  so  that  suspi- 
eion  may  yoke  them  together  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  in 
any  other  case  than  theirs?  The  subscriber  believed  that  there 
were  other  accounts  of  editors  and  printers  with  the  Bank,  exhi- 
bited to  the  Committee,  which,  compared  with  editorial  lucubra- 
tions in  the  newspapers  of  the  same  editors,  at  the  same  times 
with  the  discounts,  or  at  the  present  day,  would  suggest  reflec- 
tions quite  as  edifying  to  the  spirit  of  reform,  as  the  debts  and 
dissertations  of  James  Watson  Webb  and  Mordecai  M.  Noah. 
The  majority  Report  has  buried  them  in  oblivion.  There  let  them 
remain.  The  subscriber  will  not  disturb  their  repose.  But  he 
asks  of  the  candour  of  the  community  and  of  the  self-respect  of  the 
liouse,  representing  the  feelings  of  the  people,  that  no  more  le- 
gislative investigations  may  be  instituted  at  the  expense  of  the 
nation,  under  colour  of  an  examination  into  the  books  and  proceed- 
ings of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States ;  into  the  political  purity 
and  undeviating  consistency  of  the  conductors  of  the  public  press. 
It  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  the  subscriber  declares  his 
entire  and  undoubting  conviction,  as  the  result  of  all  the  examina- 
tion which,  under  the  resolution  of  the  House,  and  the  unbound- 
ed range  of  inquiry,  sanctioned  by  the  majority  of  the  Committee, 
he  was  able  to  give  the  books  and  proceedings  of  the  Bank,  that 
no  misconduct  whatever  is  imputable  to  the  President,  or  to  any 
of  the  present  Directors  of  the  Bank.  That,  in  the  management 
of  the  affairs  of  this  immense  institution,  now  for  a  series  of  near- 
ly ten  years,  occasional  errors  of  judgment,  and  possibly  of  inad- 
vertence have  been  committed,  is  doubtless  true — in  the  vast  mul- 
titude of  relations  of  the  Bank  with  the  property  of  the  whole 
community,  the  board  of  directors  of  the  parent  Bank,  or  of  some 
of  its  branches,  have  sometimes  mistaken  the  law,  and  sometimes 
have  suffered  by  misplaced  confidence.  A  spirit  of  predetermined 
hostility,  uncontrolled  by  a  liberal  sense  of  justice,  prying  for 
flaws,  and  hunting  for  exceptions,  may  gratify  itself,  and  swell 
with  exultation  at  its  own  sagacity,  in  discovering  an  error  or  ar- 
guing a  misconstruction  of  powers.  In  the  conduct  of  the  present 
President  and  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  no  in- 
tentional wrong  and  no  important  or  voluntary  error  has  been 
committed.  He  deems  this  declaration  due  from  him  to  those 
worthy  and  respectable  citizens,  in  the  face  of  this  House,  and  of 
this  nation,  willing  as  he  is  to  abide  upon  it  the  deliberate  judg- 
ment of  after  times.  He  deems  it  the  more  imperiously  required 
of  him  as  a  signal  vindication  of  the  honour  and  integrity  of  in- 
jured and  persecuted  men.  It  has  been  impossible  for  him  to  ob- 
serve, without  deep  concern,  the  spirit  and  temper  with  which 
this  investigation  has  been  prosecuted,  particularly  with  regard 
to  the  President  of  the  Bank.  As  one  example  of  which,  he  would 
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call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  testimony  of  Reuben  M. 
Whitney — to  the  manner  in  which  it  was  produced,  and  to  the 
catastrophe  in  which  it  terminated. 

On  the  2d  of  April,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  asked  of 
them,  authority  to  issue  a  subpoena  to  summon  the  attendance 
before  them  of  Thomas  Wilson,  heretofore,  in  the  year  1824,  a 
cashier  of  the  Bank,  to  testify  as  a  witness.  The  subscriber  in- 
quired what  it  was  expected  Mr.  Wilson  would  prove,  which  ques- 
tion the  Chairman  declined  to  answer.  The  subscriber  objected 
therefore  to  the  issuing  of  the  subpoena,  and  the  motion  for  it  was 
for  that  day  withdrawn. 

The  next  day  it  was  renewed,  with  a  statement  in  writing  by 
the  Chairman  of  several  allegations,  as  the  subscriber  conceived, 
amounting  to  charges  against  the  President  of  the  Bank,  of  em<' 
bezzlement  of  the  moneys  of  the  institution.  The  subscriber  in- 
quired from  whom  these  charges  had  been  received,  which  the 
Chairman  declined  to  state.  The  subscriber  moved  that  a  copy 
of  the  charges  should  be  furnished  to  the  President  of  the  Bank. 
But  the  paper  was  withdrawn  by  the  Chairman  and  a  resolution 
was  substituted  in  its  place,  which  was  entered  .upon  the  Journal 
of  the  Committee.  The  objection  of  the  subscriber  to  this  course 
of  proceeding  was,  at  his  request,  entered  upon  the  Journal,  and 
at  the  request  of  the  Chairman  an  entry  was  also  made  of  the 
grounds  upon  which  he  deemed  his  own  course  in  this  respect 
justifiable.  The  objection  of  the  subscriber  was,  not  that  the 
Chairman  had  thought  proper  to  listen  privately  to  secret  in- 
formers, but  that  he  required  the  action  of  the  Committee  for  a 
call  of  testimony  deeply  affecting  the  moral  character  of  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Bank,  and  yet  withheld  from  the  Committee  the 
name  of  his  informant.  The  subpoena  to  Mr.  Thomas  Wilson 
was,  nevertheless,  issued.  The  charges  against  the  President  of 
the  Bank  were,  that  Thomas  Biddle,  a  distant  relative  of  his,  and 
one  of  the  most  eminent  brokers  of  Philadelphia,  had  been  in  the 
habity  by  permission  of  the  President,  of  taking  money  out  of  the 
first  teller's  drawer,  leaving  in  its  place  certificates  of  stock;  of 
keeping  the  money  an  indefinite  number  of  days,  and  then  re- 
placing the  money,  and  taking  back  his  certificate  of  stock,  unth" 
out  payment  of  interest  upon  the  moneys  of  which  he  had  had  the 
use.  1  he  quintessence  ot  the  charge  was,  the  use  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Biddle  of  the  moneys  of  the  Bank  without  interest.  And  there 
was  another  charge,  that  the  President  had  also  been  in  the  habit 
of  making  large  discounts  upon  notes  of  Thomas  Biddle  without 
consulting  the  directors,  between  the  discount  days,  and  that  the 
notes  were  entered  as  of  the  previous  discount  day. 

Mr.  Wilson's  testimony  completely  disproved,  so  far  as  his 
knowledge  went,  both  these  charges.  He  had  never  known  a  single 
instance  in  which  Mr.  Thomas  Biddle,  or  any  other  person,  had 
ever  been  permitted  by  the  President  of  the  Bank  to  use  the  mo- 
neys of  the  Bank,  without  payment  of  interest.  He  had  never 
known  a  discount  of  a  note  of  Thomas  Biddle  by  order  of  the 
President  of  the  Bank,  without  consulting  the  board  of  directors 
or  the  committee  duly  authorized  to  discount.    Mr.  Wilson  had 
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been  removed  in  a  manner  as  inoffensive  to  his  feelings  as  possi- 
ble, from  his  office  of  cashier  of  the  parent  Bank  in  1824,  bj 
being  first  transferred  to  the  branch  at  New  Orleans,  from  which 
he  was  also  afterwards  removed.  Previous  to  his  removal  from 
the  Bank  at  Philadelphia,  the  personal  intercourse  between  the 
President  of  the  Bank  and  him  had  not  been  altogether. harmo- 
nious. He  had  hinted  to  Mr.  Reuben  M.  Whitney,  a  director 
then  secretly  unfriendly  to  the  President,  and  to  Mr.  Paul  Beck, 
a  director  particularly  friendly  to  himself,  that  he  thought  the 
President  had  too  much  influence  over  the  board  of  directors, 
and  had  spoken  with  <lisapprobation  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Thomas 
Biddle  had  occasionally  received  discounts  upon  transferred 
stocks,  with  checks,  which,  at  the  end  of  an  indefinite  number  of 
days,  were  taken  up  and  the  cash  returned,  with  regular  payment 
of  interest,  as  upon  discounted  notes.  The  checks  being  entered 
in  the  books  under  the  head  of  bills  receivable.  Several  cases  of 
this  kind  had  occurred  in  the  months  of  May  and  June,  1824.  Mr. 
Wilson's  testimony  was  very  clear  and  explicit  to  the  integrity  of 
the  President  of  the  Bank,  and  it  was  totally  contradictory  to  the 
statements  which  the  Chairman  had  framed  into  charges  from  the 
private  information  which  he  had  received,  and  the  name  of  the 
informer  of  which  he  had  declined  giving  to  the  Committee.  Bat 
Mr.  Wilson  had  named  Mr.  Paul  Beck  and  Mr.  Reuben  M.  Whit- 
ney, two  of  the  directors  of  the  Bank  in  1824,  and  to  whom  he 
had  incidentally  communicated  his  slight  discontents  at  the  period 
immediately  before  his  removal. 

Mr.  Beck  and  Mr.  Whitney  were  summoned  to  appear  and  tes- 
tify. The  character  and  respectability  of  Mr.  Beck  are  so  uni- 
versally known  at  Philadelphia,  that  all  remark  upon  them  would 
be  superfluous.  He  had  been  a  director  of  the  Bank  in  the  years 
1824,  '25,  and  '26,  and  again  in  the  years  1828,  '29,  and  '30,  and  of 
course,  not  only  at  the  time  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Wilson,  but  for  five 
of  the  years  which  have  elapsed  since  then,  and  till  within  less  than 
two  years  past.  Mr.  Beck  remembered  the  communications  made 
to  him  by  Mr.  Wilson,  shortly  before  his  removal,  and  had  thought 
them  to  proceed  from  irritation. 

He  had  seen  no  cause  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  official 
conduct  of  the  President,  and  has  retained  his  perfect  confidence 
in  it  unimpaired  to  the  present  day. 

The  testimony  of  Mr.  Whitnev  was  of  a  difiFerent  character. 
This  person  had  been  a  director  of  the  Bank  in  the  years  1822-23 
and  24,  and  a  very  active  member  of  the  board.  He  was  a  native 
American,  but  from  the  year  1808  to  1816,  had  been  a  resident  in 
Montreal,  in  Canada— during  the  war,  by  permission  of  the  Bri- 
tish Government,  on  his  taking  an  oath  to  obey  the  laws  of  the 
country,  which  he  did  not  consider  as  an  oath  of  allegiance— -but 
he  had  not  asked  or  received  permission  to  remain  in  Canada  from 
his  own  Government.  About  a  year  after  the  expiration  of  his 
service  as  a  director  of  the  Bank,  he  failed  in  business.  Of  his 
present  standing  in  the  community,  no  evidence  was  taken  by  the 
Committee. 

The  story  that  Mr.  Whitney  told  on  his  first  examination  was» 
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that  some  time  in  1824,  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Andrews,  then 
cashiers  of  the  Bank,  had  mentioned  to  him  certain  transactions  in 
the  Bank,  in  which  T.  and  J.  G.  Biddle  were  concerned,  which 
they  were  not  willing  should  exist  without  some  member  of  the 
board  being  informed  of  them.  Upon  his  inquiring  what  they 
were,  they  replied  that  T.  &  J.  G.  Biddle  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
coming  to  the  Bank  and  getting  money,  and  leaving  certificates  of 
stock,  which  represented  it,  in  the  first  teller's  drawer,  tuithoui 
paying  interest^  and  without  being  entered  on  the  books.  That 
they  had  also  stated  that  the  Messrs.  Biddies  had  had  notes  dis- 
counted for  them  by  the  President,  which  were  entered  on  the 
books  of  the  preceding  discount  dayj  that  upon  Mr.  Whitney's  ask- 
ing them  what  sums  there  were  of  the  kind  in  existence  at  that 
time,  they  went  with  him  to  the  first  teller's  drawer,  and  found 
one  sum  of  45,000  dollars,  dated  25th  May,  and  one  for  24,000, 
dated  26th  May;  that  they  then  went  to  the  discount  clerk's  desk, 
and  found  one  note  at  15  days  dated  13th  May,  for  20,000  dollars, 
of  T.  Biddle's,  and  one  note  of  Charles  Biddle's,  dated  21st  May, 
at  sixteen  days,  for  8^38,319;  that  the  two  former  sums  represent- 
ed cash,  and  tlie  two  latter  were  notes  which  the  two  cashiers 
stated  to  him  had  been  discounted  by  order  of  the  President.  Of 
all  this,  Mr.  Whitney  declared,  a  memorandum  at  the  time  had 
been  taken  by  him.  Such  a  memorandum  he  produced,  and  left 
with  the  Committee  on  a  small  slip  of  paper,  worn  out  and  torn, 
and  it  is  among  the  papers  reported  by  the  Committee;  and  as  it 
formed  the  main  stay  of  Mr.  Whitney's  first  testimony,  a  copy  of 
the  whole  of  it  is  here  subjoined: 

"May  25,  45,000. 
"      26,  24^00. 
May  13,  15  days  220,000  collateral. 
"      21,  C.  Biddle,  38,319,  16  days  5—8  June." 

Of  the  two  first  notes,  Mr.  Whitney  declared,  in  answer  to  a  lead- 
ing question  from  the  Chairman,  that  no  entry  had  been  made 
upon  the  books;  that  he  took  his  note  of  them  from  a  memorandum 
in  the  teller's  drawer,  and  that  on  making  the  discovery^  he  direct- 
ed  the  officers  of  the  Bank,  one  or  both  the  cashiers,  to  enter  this 
money  upon  the  books;  that  it  was  done— that  he  did  not  see  it 
done,  but  subsequently  saw  on  the  books  the  entry  of  "-bills  re- 
ceivable," which  he  knew  was  the  entry  made  by  his  order. 

He  further  stated,  that,  immediately  after  making  this  discove- 
ry, and  giving  this  order,  he  had  gone  into  the  President's  room, 
where  he  found  him  alone;  that  he  told  him  what  he  had  disco- 
vered and  done,  and  requested  that  no  such  transaction  should  be 
repeated  while  he  was  a  director  of  the  institution.  That  the 
President  did  not  deny  the  facts  as  he  had  stated  them— that  he 
coloured  up  very  much  and  promised  that  no  such  thing  should 
happen  again. 

This  testimony  appeared  to  be  in  all  respects  so  extraordinary, 
and  so  deeply  to  affect  the  moral  character  of  the  President  of  the 
Bank,  in  which  the  subscriber  had  been  long  accustomed  to  re- 
pose the  most  unbounded  confidence,  that  he  deemed  it  proper  to 
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trace  its  introduction,  so  far  as  possible,  to  its  origin.  A?  theques* 
tion  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  which  drew  forth  this  testi- 
mony, indicated  that  he  had  previously  been  made  acquainted  with 
it  in  detail,  and  as  he  had,  on  first  stating  his  expectation  to  prove 
these  charges,  declined  naming  the  witness  by  whom  he  expected 
to  prove  them,  the  subscriber  resorted,  by  interrogation  of  iht 
witness,  to  ascertain  that  which  the  Chairman  had  declined  com- 
municating to  the  Committee.  He  inquired  of  Mr.  "Whitney 
whether  he  had  had  previous  communication  on  the  subject  with 
any  member  of  the  Committee?     What  had  been  his  motive'for 

fiving  the  testimony?  Whether  it  had  been  voluntary  or  solicited? 
'o  these  questions  he  answered  that  he  had  made  previous  com- 
munications to  the  Chairman  at  his  apartment,  in  the  presence  of 
another  member  of  the  Committee;  that  he  haJ  no  particular,  but 
general  motives  for  giving  the  testimony;  that  he  did  not  recoil 
lect  whether  it  had  been  voluntary  or  asked  of  him;  but  upon 
being  pressed  by  a  further  question,  he  answered  that  Judge  Clay- 
ton had  been  recommended  to  him  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Benton. 
This  disclosure  was  then  confirmed  by  the  Chairman. 

The  subscriber  requested  that  his  objections  to  the  admission  of 
^this  evidence,  while  anonymous,  should  be  entered  on  the  journals 
of  the  Committee,  and  an  explanatory  entry  was  also  made,  at  the 
request  of  the  Chairman. 

Mr.  Whitney  appealed  with  great  confidence  to  his  memoran- 
dum, and  to  the  books  of  the  Bank  corresponding  with  it,  to  con- 
firm his  story;  but  there  was  nothing  in  the  memorandum  to  show 
that  it  had  not  been  taken  from  the  books  of  the  Bank.  There 
was  internal  evidence  in  the  memorandum  that  it  could  not  have 
been  taken  before  the  26th  of  May;  and  there  was  evidence  on  the 
books  of  the  Bank  that  it  was  probably  taken  from  them  on  the 
27th  of  May — that  was  the  only  day  on  which  one  of  the  books  of 
the  Bank  corresponded  with  the  memorandum  of  Mr.  Whitney. 

But  Mr.  Whitney  testified  that  no  entries  had  been  made  of  the 
certificates  of  stock  in  the  teller's  drawer,  of  the  two  sums  of 
45,000  and  24,000  dollars,  minuted  on  his  memorandum,  on  the 
books,  until  after  he  had  ordered  the  entries  to  be  made;  while 
the  books  of  the  Bank  proved  that  entries  of  both  those  sums  had 
been  regularly  made  on  those  respective  days,  the  25th  and  26th 
of  May;  Mr.  Whitney's  own  testimony  showed  that  he  had  seen 
the  books  after  the  entries  were  made,  and  there  was  nothing  ex- 
cept his  own  declaration,  to  show  that  he  had  not  taken  his  me- 
morandum from  them. 

Mr.  Andrews  and  Mr.  Wilson,  the  two  Cashiers  from  whom 
Mr.  Whitney  alleged  that  he  had  received  the  first  information  of 
this  embezzlement  of  the  moneys  of  the  Bank,  denied,  in  the  most 
explicit  and  unqualified  terms  that  any  such  transaction  had  ever 
taken  place — denied  not  only  that  they  had  ever  given  to  Mr. 
Whitney  such  information  as  he  had  affirmed  to  have  received 
from  them,  but  the  existence,  at  any  time,  of  any  facts  which 
would  have  justified  them  in  giving  such  information. 

Mr.  Burtis,  the  first  teller,  and  Mr.  Patterson,  the  discount 
clerk,  at   whose  drawers  Mr.  Whitney's  narrative  represented 
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him  as  having  made  his  discoveries,  and  given  his  orders  for 
making  the  entries,  with  equally  earnest  asseveration,  denied  that 
any  such  transaction  had  ever  taken  place,  so  far  as  they  were 
concerned. 

The  President  of  the  Bank,  confronted  with  Whitney,  declared, 
upon  oath,  that  there  was  not  one  word  of  truth  in  his  statement 
of  his  interview  with  him.  And  Mr.  Whitney  was  left  with  his 
ragged  memorandum,  and  his  oath,  falsified  by  the  concurring 
oaths  of  the  five  individuals  who,  with  certainty  of  knowledge, 
could  contradict  him. 

Nor  was  this  all.  Mr.  Whitney's  statement  was  confined,  by 
the  purport  of  his  noemorandum,  and  the  context  of  the  books  of 
the  Bank,  to  a  date  of  time  of  no  wider  range  than  the  26th  or 
27th  of  May,  1824.  The  President  of  the  Bank,  on  a  subsequent 
day,  proved,  by  the  correspondence  of  the  Bank,  that  from  the 
32d  to  the  last  day  of  that  month,  he  was  not  at  Philadelphia,  but 
on  a  visit  to  the  City  of  Washington,  on  the  business  of  the  Bank. 
For  these  discrepancies  from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Whitney,  as 
upon  his  examination  he  termed  them,  he  did  not  attempt  to  ac- 
count. He  withdrew,  however,  the  statement  that  he  had  ordered 
the  entries  of  the  two  sums  of  45,000  and  24,000  dollars  to  be 
made  upon  the  books,  and  placed  the  affirmance  in  an  alternative 
position  to  meet  the  evidence  as  it  appeared  in  fact  upon  the  books. 
He  now  said  he  had  ordered  the  entries  to  be  made,  or  had  found 
them  already  made,  and  confirmed  them.  But  he  never  attempt- 
ed to  show  to  the  Committte  whence  or  how  he,  as  a  single  di- 
rector, had  derived  the  authority  of  ordering  the  keepers  of  the  re- 
spective books  to  make  any  entry  upon  the  books  whatever;  an 
authority  which  all  the  keepers  of  the  books  denied  to  belong  to  a 
director. 

The  question  was  put  to  Mr.  Whitney,  whether,  upon  his 
making  his  discoveries,  he  had  considered  himself  as  having  fully 
discharged  his  own  duty,  as  a  director,  by  a  mere  private  expos- 
tulation with  the  President,  without  making  known  the  transaction 
to  the  board  of  directors  at  all:  to  which  he  answered  that  he 
had  not  considered  the  subject  in  that  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Whitney,  to  sustain  his  character,  produced  evidence  that 
he  had  been  very  extensively  engaged  in  business;  had  paid  large 
sums  for  duties  on  imported  articles  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States;  that,  while  a  director  of  the  Bank,  he  had  been 
a  very  active  and  industrious  member  of  the  board,  and  that  he 
had  been  employed  by  the  board  in  confidential  trusts,  which  he 
had  faithfully  executed.  As  a  last  resort  to  sustain  his  charge  of 
embezzlement  against  the  President  of  the  Bank,  although  he  ad- 
mitted he  had  never  mentioned  it  to  the  board  of  directors,  he 
insisted  that  he  had,  soon  after  it  happened,  spoken  freely  of  it  to 
others,  and  particularly  to  Mr.  Wilson  Hunt,  who,  he  requested, 
might  be  called,  and  who  accordingly  was  called,  as  a  witness,  be- 
fore the  Committee. 

Had  there  remained  a  fragment  of  doubt  upon  the  mind  of  the 
subscriber  with  regard  to  the  character  of  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Whitney  before  the  examination  of  Mr.  Hunt,  it  would  have  va 
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nished  upon  hearing  what  he  testified.  It  was,  that  Mr.  Whitneyi 
some  years  since,  at  the  time  when  he  was  a  director  of  the  Bank, 
had  confidentially  shown  him  a  memorandum  of  some  loans  on 
stocks,  which  he  said  had  been  made  to  Mr.  Thomas  Biddle,  by 
the  President  without  the  knowledge  of  the  directors.  Mr.  Hunt 
thought  that  Mr.  Whitney  had  further  averred  that  these  loans  had 
Hot  been  entered  on  the  books  of  the  Bank,  but  he  did  not  recol- 
lect that  he  had  told  him  that  he  had  ordered  them  to  be  entered 
on  the  books,  and  he  was  very  sure  he  never  had  told  him  that 
the  loans  were  without  payment  of  interest.  Mr.  Hunt  had  been 
impressed  with  the  idea,  derived  from  Mr.  Whitney's  communi- 
cations to  Jiim,  that  he  was  not  friendly  to  the  President  of  the 
Bank^  and  he  said  he  had  thought  them  serious  enough.  But  Mr. 
Hunt  manifested  astonishment  iat  the  very  question,  whether  Whit- 
ney had  told  him  that  the  loans  were  made  without  payment  of  in- 
terest. He  not  only  denied  that  fact,  but  with  a  very  natural  asse- 
veration, that  if  it  had  been  so  'stated  to  him  it  was  impossible 
he  should  have  forgotten  it. 

The  subscriber,  in  charity  to  the  infirmities  of  human  nature, 
would  willingly  believe  that  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Whitney,  upon 
his  first  examination,  was  the  result  of  self-delusions,  produced 
by  long  cherished  and  pampered  suspicions  of  trivial  error,  till 
imagination,  supplying  the  place  of  memory,  had  swoln  them  into 
imputations  of  embezzlement  and  fraud.  Mr.  Whitney  had  been 
stimulated  to  bear  testimony  against  the  Batik  from  abroad.  The 
more  aggravated  the  charges  which  he  could  bring  to  bear  on 
public  opinion  against  the  President  of  the  Bank,  the  fairer  would 
be  the  prospect  of  success  in  defeating  the  renewal  of  the  charter, 
and  the  more  acceptable  to  the  spirit  of  party  would  be  the  ser- 
vice he  might  render  by  the  testimony  he  should  give.  The  de- 
faced and  tattered  memorandum,  taken  in  years  long  past  from  the 
books,  would  give  a  sort  of  mysterious  pre-emption  right  of  cre- 
dibility to  any  colourable  detaH  of  circumstantial  narrative  to  be 
connected  with  it.  The  instinct  of  calumny  is  inventive  of  details, 
precisely  because  details  make  their  way  most  easily  to  the  credit 
of  the  hearer,  and  it  has  long  been  remarked  by  keen  observers  of 
human  action,  that  he  who  accustoms  himself  to  make  a  truant  of 
his  memory  is  often  times  the  first  to  credit  his  own  lie.  Whether 
it  was  so  with  Mr.  Whitney,  the  subscriber  cannot  undertake  to 
say  with  certainty^  but  certain  it  is,  that  an  affirmation  most  ma- 
terial, and  most  confidently  made,  in  the  first  examination  of  Mr. 
Whitney,  that  the  notes  which  he  had  discovered  in  the  teller's 
drawer  had  not  been  entered  on  the  books^when  he  discovered 
them,  and  that  they  were  so  entered  by  his  direction,  was  retracted 
by  himself  after  it  had  been  blasted  by  the  production  of  the  entries 
upon  the  face  of  the  books  themselves.  Yet  the  retractation  itself 
was  not  frank  and  candid.  It  was  by  assuming  an  alternative, 
which,  while  it  abandoned  all  pretence  of  sustaining  the  fact,  was 
yet  unwilling  to  abandon  the  offensive  imputation.  When  the  im- 
possibility of  his  pretended  interview  with  the  President,  of  re- 
buke on  the  part  of  Whitney,  and  of  tacit  confession  and  blush- 
ing promise  of  future  amendment  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Biddle,  was 
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demonstrated  by  the  President's  absence  from  Philadelphia  at  the 
time,  Mr.  Whitney  was  not  prepared  with  any  substituted  inven- 
tion of  details  to  supply  its  place.  He  admitted  that  there  was  a 
discrepancy  between  this  demonstration  and  his  previous  asseve- 
ranee,  but  he  neither  attempted  to  reconcile  them,  nor  to  fortify 
his  own  statement  by  explanation  or  commutation  of  its  tenns. 
His  dishonoured  memorandum  found  no  endorsement  for  the  ho- 
nour of  the  drawer. 

Other  charges  of  partiality  by  the  President  of  the  Bank,  in  be- 
half of  his  distant  relatives,  Thos.  Biddle  Sc  Co.  had  also  been  scat« 
tered  abroad  upon  no  better  foundation  than  the/act  that  T.  Biddle 
Sc  Co.  are,  and  have  for  years,  been  among  the  brokers  of  the  first 
eminence  and  most  extensive  business  at  Philadelphia,  or  in  the 
Union.  That  their  transactions  of  business  have  been,  and  are  every 
year,  to  the  amount  of  many  millions.  That  their  deposites  in  Bank 
have  been  to  similar  amount,  and  that  they  have  occasionally  been 
responsible  to  the  Bank  for  more  than  a  million  of  dollars  at  once. 
Brokers  of  thb  description  are,  to  all  essential  purposes,  bankers 
themselves,  as  a  bank,  in  the  plenitude  of  its  power  and  opera- 
tions, is  but  a  broker  upon  a  large  scale.  Among  the  transactions 
of  Messrs.  Thomas  Biddle  &:  Co.  with  the  Bank,  there  was  a  de- 
posite  made  by  them  to  a  considerable  amount,  upon  which,  by 
agreement,  an  allowance  was  once  for  a  short  time  made  to  them 
for  interest.    It  appeared  upon  explanation,  that  the  money  that 
deposited  was  in  the  possession  of  Thomas  Biddle  8c  Co.  as  agents 
of  a  certain  foreign  government,  and  that  the  pressure  on  the 
money  market  was  very  great.     That  the  use  of  the  money  for 
the  time  during  which  the  interest  was  allowed,  would  have  been 
of  more  value  to  them  than  that  interest,  and  the  Bank  havine  ur- 
gent occasion  for  the  use  of  the  money,  the  interest  upon  it  for  a 
lew  weeks  was  allowed,  as  a  consideration  for  its  being  left  in 
Bank  for  employment  there,  instead  of  being  withdrawn  for  the 
use  of  the  depositors.    It  was  substantially  a  loan  for  s  time,  the 
principal  profit  of  which  was  on  the  side  of  the  Bank,  and  in 
which  the  allowance  of  interest  was  not  equivalent  to  the  profit 
which  Thomas  Biddle  Sc  Co.  would  have  realized  from  the  same 
money  by  withdrawing  it.    As  in  the  cases  of  moneys  paid  out  to 
them  irom  the  teller's  drawer,  upon  equivalent  deposites  of  stocks, 
transferred,  it  was  done  for  transactions  in  which  the  Biddies  were 
purchasing  bills  for  the  Bank,  acting,  not  for  themselves,  but  at 
agents  for  the  Bank.     In  such  cases,  the  cash  was  wanted  to  pajr 
for  the  bills  purchased.  The  brokers  not  having  the  cash  on  hand, 
received  it  from  the  Bank  itself,  leaving  United  States'  stocks  of 
equal  value  in  its  place,  for  a  few  days,  until  the  brokers,  agents 
for  the  Bank,  restored  the  cash,  took  back  their  certificates  of 
stock,  and  paid  interest  for  the  cash  they  had  received,  for  every 
day  during  which  it  had  been  withdrawn. 

This  complicated  character  of  the  pecuniary  operations  between 
the  house  of  Thomas  Biddle  &  Co.  as  brokers,  ana  the  Bank,  must 
also  be  remembered  in  considering  the  very  large  amount  of  their 
notes  discounted  at  the  Bank.    They  might  appear  on  the  books 
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of  the  Bank  indebted  to  it  for  the  amount  of  a  million,  when  their 
real  debt  might  not  amount  to  a  thousand  dollars— 'the  money  for 
which  they  apfteared  indebted  being  only  the  sums  requisite  to 
pay  for  the  bills  purchased  for  the  Bank  itself. 

In  reviewing  the  whole  investigation  by  the  Committee  of  the 
transactions  between  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  and  the  bro- 
kers, there  is  one  consideration  which  most  forcibly  struck  the 
mind  of  the  subscriber,  and  which  he  thinks  pre-eminently  worthy 
of  the  consideration  of  Congress  and  of  the  nation.  The  charge  of 
favouritism  to  certain  brokers^  of  connivance  with  them,  to  specu- 
late and  prey  upon  the  public  interests  for  purposes  of  usury  and 
extortion,  formed  a  very  prominent  item  in  the  original  resolu- 
tions of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  upon  which  this  investi- 
gation was  instituted.  It  was  one  of  those  charges,  which,  in  its 
essential  nature,  imported  not  simple  inadvertence,  indiscretion, 
error  of  judgment,  or  mismanagement,  in  the  President  and  Di- 
rectors of  the  Bank,  but  the  sordid  peculations  of  a  swindler.  It 
was  impossible  that  those  charges  should  be  true,  if  the  President 
of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  a  man  of  common  honesty. 

There  was  no  sparing  of  commentary  upon  the  scanty  coincidence 
of  facts  which  the  proposer  of  the  resolution  was  willing  to  con- 
sider as  giving  sufficient  colour  to  the  charge  >(o  entitle  it  to  the 
honour  of  an  inquiry.  That  there  had  been,  and  still  were,  large 
dealings  between  the  brokers  and  the  Bank,  was  sufficiently  noto- 
rious. That  the  Bank  and  the  brokers  had  competitors,  rivals,  and 
enemies,  whose  rancour  was  sharpened  by  all  the  stimulants  of 
avarice  and  ambition,  was  not  less  apparent.  These  passions  never 
fail  to  have  watchful  observers  in  their  train.  Whispers,  it  now 
appears,  had  been  in  circulation  even  from  the  year  1824,  ripening 
for  a  term  of  seven  years,  into  rumours  of  combined  and  concerted 
frauds  and  embezzlement  of  the  funds  of  the  Bank,  to  the  private 
purposes  of  the  President  of  the  Bank,  and  the  principal  brokers 
of  Philadelphia.  What  was  their  foundation  ?  Extensive  dealings 
between  the  Bank  and  the  brokers—of  course  very  large  discounts 
to  the  brokers.  Interest  to  the  amount  of  a  few  hundred  dollars 
once  or  twice  allowed  for  the  use  of  money  by  the  Bank  to  the 
brokers.  Cash  taken  out  of  the  Bank  by  the  brokers  for  a  few  days 
-upon  deposite  of  stock  left  in  its  place.  Enormous  loans  to  the 
brokers,  sometimes  even  at  a  rate  of  interest  less  than  six  per 
cent,  a  year.  Superadded  to  all  which  the  name  of  the  President 
of  the  Bank  was  Biddle.  The  name  of  the  supposed  accomplice 
broker  was  Biddle,  and  (hey  were  descended  from  one  great 
grandfather.  To  the  suspicions  of  awakened  jealousy,  here  were 
abundant  elements  for  the  most  nauseous  compound  of  fraud  and 
corruption.  Secret  communications  are  accordingly  made  to  the 
proposer  of  the  resolution  for  inquiry,  and  with  a  predisposition 
of  hostility  to  the  Bank,  a  plausible  denunciation  of  guilt  and  dis- 
honour on  the^nert  of  the  President  of  the  Bank,  assumes  the  for- 
midable aspect 'of  a  public  accusation,  and  invokes  the  sanction  of 
a  legislative  investigation.  Had  the  reflection  once  occurred,  that 
to  all  these  great  operations  between  the  brokers  and  the  Bank, 
the  Government  itself  was  a  party,  though  unseen,  the  mystery 
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yttld  have  been  explained,  without  needing  a  resort  to  the  inju* 
rioua  suspicion,  that  a  man  honoured  annually  by  a  series  of  re* 
elections  to  a  station  of  high  trust  and  confidence,  was  reducing 
himself  to  the  level  of  a  common  counterfeiter  of  coins.  The  sub- 
scriber believes  that  suspicion,  though  a  necessary  auxiliary  to  the 
faithful  discharge  of  a  public  trust,  should  itself  be  trusted  with 
great  reserve.  A  man  conscious  himself  of  integrity  of  purpose, 
should  not  readily  admit  into  his  mind  the  belief  that  others  are 
reckless  and  unprincipled.  Above  all,  does  he  believe  that  a  man 
of  honest  and  candid  mind,  who  has  been  induced  by  false  repre- 
sentations to  admit  and  to  countenance  imputations  upon  the  ho- 
nour of  another,  owes  him,  when  disabused  by  the  evidence  of  un- 
questionable testimony,  the  signal  reparation  of  a  candid  acknow- 
ledgment of  error.  He  never  for  a  single  instant  believed  that 
those  dishonourable  imputations  upon  the  President  of  the  Bank 
were  founded  in  truth;  but  when  he  found  them  embodied  in  the 
positive  declarations  of  a  witness  upon  oath,  and  fortified  by  a  bold 
exhibition  of  a  contemporaneous  memorandum,  and  a  confident 
appeal  to  the  books  of  the  Bank,  he  scarcely  dared  to  indulge  the 
expectation  that  this  desfterate  lunge  against  a  citizen  of  unsullied 
honour  could  have  met  so  immediate  and  so  total  a  discomfiture. 

The  exploration  of  the  accounts  of  members  of  Congress  and 
officers  ot  the  Cxovemment  with  the  Bank,  came,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  subscriber,  under  the  same  category  as  those  of  editors  of 
newspapers.  The  resolutions  of  the  House  of  Representatives  au- 
thorized the  examination  by  the  Committee  of  the  books,  only  as 
evidences  of  the  proceedings  of  the  corporation. 

The  questions  for  the  Committee  were:  Had  they  violated  the 
charter  ?  Had  they  violated  any  law  of  the  land  ?  To  these  inqui- 
ries they  were  limited,  and  upon  these  alone  could  they  with  pro- 
priety report. 

As  an  exempUfication  of  the  odious  nature  of  further  inquisi- 
tions, the  subscriber  will  only  mention  the  case  of  the  members  of 
Congress,  who,  during  the  present  session,  have  received  the  com- 
pensation for  their  public  service  from  the  branch  bank  at  Wash- 
ington, in  advance  of  the  passage  of  the  general  appropriation  act. 
This  is  one  of  the  favours  to  members  of  Congress,  equivalent  to 
a  loan  without  interest  to  each  member,  of  the  amount  of  money 
which  he  thus  receives  from  the  time  of  his  receiving  it  until  the 
appropriation  act  shall  have  become  a  law.  Its  aggregate  amount 
from  the  commencement  of  the  session  to  this  da)^  in  payments  to 
members  of  Congress,  and  the  executive  officers.  Talis  little  short 
of  four  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  amount  of  interest  that 
would  have  accrued  to  the  Bank,  had  interest  been  paid  by  each 
individual  member,  would  have  exceeded  three  thousand  dollars. 
The  subscriber  himself  is  not  without  doubts  of  the  propriety  of 
this  indulgence,  and  confidently  avers  that  nothing  which  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  Committee  has  discovered  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  President  and  Directors  of  the  Bank  is  of  a  more  questionable 
character.  The  member  who  receives  his  pay  in  advance  of  the 
appropriation,  does  not  indeed  receive  it  in  advance  of  the  ser- 
vice which  entitles  him  to  it.     But  where  is  the  law  authorizing 
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the  Bank  to  make  the  payment.  The  member  who  receives  the 
money  is  only  accessary  to  the  payment  by  the  Bank,  and  there  is 
many  a  member  of  this  House,  who,  in  voting  for  this  investiga- 
tion, little  imagined  that  his  own  name  would  be  returned  among 
the  members  of  Congress,  receivers  of  special  favours  from  the 
Bank.  Many  a  member,  who,  perhaps,  has  received  the  favour 
without  knowing  it,  yet  is  obnoxious  in  principle  to  the  charge 
in  the  original  resolution  offered  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
teei  quite  as  obnoxious  to  the  imputation  of  impure  motives  in  the 
Bank,  as  the  Bank  can  be  made  by  all  their  transactions  with  editors 
of  newspapers  or  printers,  James  Watson  Webb  and  Mordecai  M. 
Noah  included. 

One  great  and  insurmountable  objection  to  the  right  and  justice 
of  entering  into  a  scrutiny  of  motives  for  proceedings  not  forbidden 
by  any  law,  was,  that  the  Committee  could  exercise  no  censorial 
power  of  that  nature,  over  the  President,  Directors,  and  officers  of 
the  Bank,  or,  at  all  events,  over  individuals  having  dealings  with 
that  institution,  which  those  individuals  had  not  an  equal  right  to 
exercise  over  the  Committee  and  every  one  of  ils  members  in  re- 
turn. What  motive,  for  example,  could  impel  a  member  of  the 
Committee  to  call  in  exercise  all  the  power  of  Congress  to  sup- 
press the  publication  of  essays  or  speculations  favourable  to  the 
bank  in  newspapers  ?  Would  not  the  editor  of  a  newspaper  thus 
inculpated  have  the  same  right  to  inquire  into  the  motives  of  the 
committee-man  ?  If,  peradventure,  he  should  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  making  free  use  of  the  press  to  assail  and  discredit  the  Bank, 
would  not  this  struggle  to  deprive  the  Bank  of  self-defence  through 
the  medium  of  the  press,  be  attributed  to  the  desire  of  having  the 
monopoly  of  that  powerful  engine  to  himself?  Would  it  not  argue 
a  consciousness  of  weakness  in  the  appeals  to  public  opinion  against 
the  Bank,  if,  to  sustain  the  charges  against  it,  there  should  be  an 
attempt  to  suppress  all  the  means  of  self-defence  ?  The  freedom 
of  the  press,  m  the  language  of  party  spirit,  means  the  unlicensed 
use  of  that  instrument  for  itself  to  assail,  and  a. total  interdiction 
of  its  use  to  the  adversary  for  defence.  And  singular,  indeed, 
would  be  the  section  of  a  charter  to  a  bank  which  would  leave  it 
open  to  every  shaft  of  slander,  and  deprive  it  of  all  possible  means 
ot  repelling  the  assault. 

Among  the  useless,  and  worse  than  useless  inquisitions  into 
which  the  majority  of  the  Committee  thought  themselves  justified 
in  descending,  ^were  imputations  of  political  misconduct  in  certain 
officers  of  the  branch  bank  at  Norfolk,  in  Virginia.  Articles  of 
complaint  as  grievous  and  perhaps  as  numerous  as  those  of  the 
Chairman  of  this  Committee  against  the  President  and  Directors 
at  Philadelphia,  had  been  laid  before  that  board  against  the  Presi- 
dent and  Cashier  at  Norfolk,  by  a  person  who  had  been  one  of  the 
directors  of  that  branch.  A  long  aud  patient  investigation  of  those 
charges  had  been  made  by  the  board  at  Philadelphia,  and  one  of 
their  cashiers  had  been  sent  to  make  a  thorough  examination  of 
all  the  facts  of  the  case  upon  the  spot  itself.  The  charges  had 
been  found  totally  destitute  of  foundation,  and  there  was  among 
the  archives  of  the  Bank  a  voluminous  correspondence,  which  was 
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all  submitted  to  the  examination  of  the  Committee.  To  give  the 
House  a  faint  idea  of  the  extent  of  this  inquiry,  it  may  be  sufficient 
to  say  that  the  whole  controversy  respecting  the  accounts  of  a 
late  Navy  Agent  at  Norfolk,  and  the  pamphleteering  and  newspa* 
per  war  between  that  officer  and  one  of  the  Auditors  of  the  Trea* 
sury,  were  among  the  simplest  of  its  elements.  After  plunging  for 
a  series  of  days  into  these  mysteries,  almost  deep  enough  for  every 
member  of  the  Committee  to  take  his  side  upon  two  or  three  by- 
gone contested  elections  at  Norfolk^  after  plodding  over  manu- 
script volumes  of  acrimonious  bitterness  from  the  most  pertina- 
cious of  complainants;  after  examining  the  long  protracted  cor* 
respondence  both  of  that  complainant  and  of  the  inculpated  offi- 
cers of  the  Norfolk  branch,  with  the  board  at  Philadelphia,  and 
the  cashier  who  had  made  the  investigation  at  Norfolk;  after  giving 
the  complainant  himself  the  trouble  of  repairing  to  Philadelphia 
to  sustain  his  charges,  and  try  over  again  criminations  and  recri- 
minations, which  a  judicial  tribunal,  after  summoning  half  the 
inhabitants  of  the  borough  of  Norfolk,  and  subjecting  them  to  an 
endless  list  of  interrogatories  and  cross-examinations,  would 
scarcely  have  been  competent  to  solve — after  the  consumption  of 
several  days  in  these  inquiries,  the  last  result  of  which,  must,  un« 
der  any  possible  termination  of  their  investigation,  have  left  them 
precisely  where  they  began,  the  majority  of  the  Committee  con- 
cluded to  desist  from  what  the  subscriber  believed  the  Committee 
ought  never  to  have  undertaken,  and  what  the  Chairman  reports 
"  they  have  been  compelled  to  abandon  for  want  of  time.'* 

The  complaints  made  against  the  President  of  the  Bank  at  Ports- 
mouth, New  Hampshire,  in  the  summer  of  1829,  and  the  corres- 
pondence between  the  board  at  Philadelphia,  and  the  late  Secre- 
taries of  the  Treasury  and  of  War,  form  a  portion  of  the  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  books  and  proceedings  oi  the  Bank,  called  for 
by  the  Committee,  and  communicated  to  them.  They  are  not  no* 
ticed  in  the  Report  of  the  Chairman,  but,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
subscriber,  are  more  deserving  of  the  attention  of  Congress,  and 
of  the  nation,  than  any  other  part  of  the  papers  commented  upon 
in  the  Report.  An  effort,  very  thinly  veiled,  on  the  part  of  two  of 
the  executive  departments  of  the  General  Government  to  exercise 
a  control,  political  and  pecuniary,  over  the  proceedings  of  the 
Bank  and  its  branches,  a  control  highly  exceptionable  in  principle, 
and  even  contrary  to  law,  appears  to  him  to  be  fully  disclosed  in 
those  papers.  He  will  not  permit  himself  to  inquire  into  the  mo- 
tives of  the  agents  in  those  transactions.  It  is  sufficient  for  the 
protection  of  the  public  interest  that  the  projected  encroachments 
of  power  were  disconcerted  and  laid  aside. 

Among  the  objects  of  investigation  authorized  by  the  majority 
of  the  Committee,  transcending,  in  the  opinion  of  the  subscriber, 
the  powers  delegated  to  them  by  the  resolution  of  the  House,  and 
therefore  unwarranted  and  improper,  were  six  sets  of  interroga- 
tories, amounting  in  all  to  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  questions, 
addressed  by  one  member  of  the  Committee  to  the  President  of 
the  Bank,  never  submitted  to  the  Committee  for  their  considera- 
tion, but  drawn  up,  a  large  portion  of  them,  after  the  Committee 
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had  closed  their  examinations  at  Philadelphia,  and  after  the  subscri- 
ber had  returned  to  Washington,  and  resumed  his  seat  in  the  House. 
They  reminded  him  of  certain  popular  works  of  instruction  for 
children,  in  which  universal  or  particular  histories,  or  abstruse  and 
profound  sciences  are  taught  by  question  and  answer.  The  sub- 
scriber has  found  many  of  them,  upon  perusal,  passing  his  powers 
of  comprehension,  but  they  appear  to  comprise  a  compendium  of 
political  economy,  and  the  skeleton  of  a  profound  dissertation  upon 
coins,  currency,  paper  credit,  circulation,  and  banking.  The  subscri- 
ber cannot  withhold  his  admiration  from  the  comprehensive  views 
and  profound  knowledge  of  the  subject  discovered  in  those  inquiries, 
and  believes  that  satisfactory  answers  to  them  might  form  a  very 
useful  second,  though  somewhat  larger  volume,  to  the  Legislative 
and  Documentary  History  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  com- 
piled by  the  indefatigable  research  and  industry  of  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  his  associate.  But  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  questions  might,  with  more  prppriety,  be  addressed  in 
a  circular  to  the  presidents  of  all  the  bank^  in  the  four  quarters  of 
the  globe,  than  to  the  President  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States. 
And  it  may  be  doubted  whether  of  many  of  the  inquiries,  a  con- 
vention of  all  the  bankers  in  the  world  would  not  be  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  leaving  them  as  they  found  them— 'to  be  solved 
only  by  the  ingenuity  or  sagacity  of  their  author.  The  subscriber 
objected  to  them  as  they  were  presented  in  clusters;  not  but  that 
some  of  the  questions  might  be  within  the  compass  of  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  Committee,  but  that  they  were  buried  in  such  a 
mass  of  heterogeneous  matter,  that  it  would  have  occupied  the 
Committee  to  the  last  moment  of  their  happily  limited  time,  to 
extract  the  pertinent  matter  from  its  incasement.  The  subscriber 
believed  it  quite  unjustifiable,  under  the  authority  of  the  Commit- 
tee, to  make  of  this  inquiry  a  general  disputation  upon  banking. 

Upon  the  mass  of  documents  and  tabular  statements  collected 
by  the  Committee,  and  reported  to  the  House,  the  subscriber  has 
so  imperfect  a  knowledge  that  he  can  form  no  distinctive  opinion. 
He  has  never  had  access  to  the  greater  part  of  them.  They  were 
called  for  by  resolutions  submitted  by  the  Chairman  and  one  or  two 
other  members  of  the  Committee,  without  disclosing  the  objects 
which  it  was  expected  they  would  elucidate.  Most  of  the  time, 
while  the  Committee  were  at  Philadelphia,  was  consumed  in  the 
compilation  of  them  by  the  ofBcers  of  the  Bank.  When  collected, 
they  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
to  enable  him  to  prepare  his  Report,  and  the  subscriber  has  not 
even  seen  a  considerable  portion  of  them.  He  will  confine  himself, 
therefore,  to  those  which  have  been  noticed  in  the  Report  of  the 
Chairman  and  majority  of  the  Committee. 

1.  The  charge  of  usury,  as  having  been  taken  some  ten  years 
since  by  the  branch  bank,  at  Lexington,  as  set  forth  in  the  case  of 
the  Corporation  against  Owens,  and  others,  reported  in  the  second 
volume  of  Peters'  Reports  of  Cases  argued  and  adjudged  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  was  one  of  those  upon  which 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  had  largely  expatiated  in  his 
speeches,  at  the  time  when  he  brought  forward  his  resolution  of 
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investigation.  No  information  varying  the  state  of  the  facts  as 
they  were  then  explained,  was  obtained  by  the  Committee.  It  was 
then  sufficiently  showi^  that  in  all  the  transactions  of  this  case 
there  had  been  neither  usury,  nor  any  thing  resembling  usury,  on 
the  part  of  the  Bank.  That  it  was  a  case  in  which  the  Bank  had 
not  done,  but  had  suffered,  grievous  wrong.  A  transaction  in  which 
the  subscriber  has  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  if  the  parties  had 
been  on  both  sides  individuals,  the  plea  upon  which  the  defend- 
ants extricated  themselves  from  the  engagements  which  they  had 
contracted,  would  have  been  in  no  wise  creditable  to  them. 

The  Bank  had  discounted  a  promissory  note  of  Owens  for  five 
thousand  dollars,  upon  which  the  other  defendants  were  joint  sign- 
ers with  him. 

For  this  note  Owens  received  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  in 
notes  of  the  Bank  of  Kentuckyy  promising  to  pay  the  same  sum  in 
specie  m  three  years  from  the  date  of  the  note.  At  that  time,  the 
notes  of  the  Bank  of  Kentucky  were  depreciated,  and  purchasable 
in  market,  at  a  discount  of  54  per  cent.  Owens  received  them  at 
their  nominal  value,  and  promised  payment  for  them  in  specie 
three  years  afterdate.  The  notes  had  been  received  by  the  Lexing- 
ton branch  at  their  nominal  value,  and  partly  for  Government  de- 
posites.  To  them  they  were  equivalent  to  specie.  Within  six  months 
after  the  transaction,  they  recovered  their  nominal  value.  Had  the 
Lexington  branch  retained  them,  they  would  have  been  repaid  at 
their  full  value,  with  lawful  interest,  till  the  time  of  payment. 
They  never  received  one  dollar  of  usurious  interest  upon  them — 
never  one  dollar  more  than  was  actually  paid  to  the  holder  of  them 
by  the  bank  of  Kentucky,  from  which  they  had  issued.  The  mo- 
ney was  equivalent  to  specie  to  Owens  himself  at  the  time  when 
he  received  it,  and  he  paid  with  it  debts  of  his  own  at  their  nomi- 
nal value. 

But  the  branch  at  Lexington,  in  the  case  before  the  court,  was 
as  many  a  suitor  besides  has  been,  made  the  victim  of  a  special 
plea  and  demurrer.  The  plea  set  up  by  the  defendants  to  escape 
the  payment  of  an  honest  debt,  set  forth,  not  that  the  notes  of 
the  Kentucky  bank  were  of  less  value  than  specie,  to  the  branch 
at  Lexington,  the  loaner;  not  that  they  were  of  less  value  than 
specie  to  Owens,  the  borrower  and  receiver;  not  that  at  the  time 
when  the  note  was  made  payable,  they  were  of  less  value  than 
specie  even  in  the  open  market,  but,  that  at  the  time  when  the  note 
y  Owens  was  discounted j  the  notes  of  the  Kentucky  Bank  were  o  ens- 
rally  DEPRKoiATKD — SO  that  100  doUars  thereof  nominally  were 
of  the  ouRRKNT  VALUE  of  Only  54  dollars.  To  this  plea  of  general 
depreciationj  and  current  valuCj  there  was,  perhaps  incautiously, 
what  the  lawyers  call  a  demurrer  on  the  part  of  the  Bank;  which 
demurrer,  according  to  the  practice  of  judicial  courts,  precludes 
the  party  from  the  benefit  of  any  other  facts  than  those  specially 
set  forth  in  the  plea.  Special  pleading  has  long  been  known 
among  the  practitioners  of  the  law,  as  the  science  of  spreading 
snares  for  the  unwary;  and  so  odious  has  it  become  from  the  fre- 
quency with  which  it  is  thereby  made  to  operate  injustice,  that 
in  many  States  of  this  Union,  legislative  acts  have  abolished  it 
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altogether  by  providing  that  in  all  cases  whatever,  a  defendant 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  take  the  general  issue,  and  give  ail  special 
matter  in  evidence  under  it.    In  this  case,  however,  the  general 
issue  did  not  suit  the  purposes  of  the  defendants.     They  could 
not  aver  that  they  had  not  made  the  promise  to  pay  the  money 
for  which  they  were  sued  by  the  Bank.    They  could  not  deny  that 
the  Kentucky  bank  notes  had  been  to  the  borrower  and  to  the 
lenders  equivalent  to  so  much  silver.     They  could  not  deny  that 
long  before  the  note  became  payable,  the  Kentucky  bank  notes 
had  recovered  their  full  value.     Owens  himself  had  not  the  face 
to  join  in  the  plea,  but  the  joint  signers  of  his  note,  finding  it 
more  convenient  to  charge  the  Bank  with  usury,  than  to  fulfil 
their  engagements,  screened  themselves  from  performance  by  this 
plea  of  general  depreciation^  and  current  vahte^  and  by  averring  in 
their  special  plea,  contrary  to  the  fact,  that  there  had  been  a  cor- 
rtqit  and  unlawful  agreement  between  the  Bank  and  themselves, 
that  the  Bank  should  receive  more  than  lawful  interest  upon  the 
loan  to  Owens.    It  was  no  such  thing.    There  had  been  no  such 
corrupt  agreement;  but  the  Bank,  by  demurring  to  the  plea,  de- 
prived itself  of  the  means  of  disproving  that  allegation,  and  upon 
that  state  of  things,  the  decision  of  the  case,  by  a  bare  and  doubt- 
ing majority  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  was  against  the 
Bank.    With  the  utmost  deference  for  the  opinions  of  that  Court, 
the  subscriber  believes  they  never  gave  a  judgment  of  less  autho- 
rity than  in  this  identical  case.    The  Judges  of  the  Circuit  Court 
for  the  District  of  Kentucky  had  differed  in  opinion  upon  the 
case.     The  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  delivered  by 
Judge  Johnson,  who  declared  himself  to  have  entertained  t;ery 
$er%ou8  doubts  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  averments  in  the  plea. 
After  stating  those  doubts,  he  adds,  ^^  7  am  content  however  to  unite 
with  the  THREE  of  my  brethren^  who  make  up  the  majority  on  this 
pointy  in  holding  the  averments  to  be  sufficient^  because  in  a  consider- 
able dearth  of  authorities  on  this  subject  ^  I  find  it  decided  in  the  case 
of  Bolton  vs.  Durham^  in  Crake's  Heports^  Cro,  Miz.  643,  that  the 
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a  case  with  usury^  when  a  very  similar  case  in  the  same  bookj  in 
which  the  plaintiff  had  traversed  the  plea,  was  left  to  the  jury  unth  a 
favourable  charge.  Benningfield  vs.  Jlshley,  Cro.  Eliz.  74i.  Here 
then  Judge  Johnson  declares  that  after  very  serious  doubts  he 
was  content  to  unite  with  his  three  brothers  to  make  up  a  majori- 
ty against  the  Bank,  because  he  found  in  an  old  reporter  of  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  that  the  confession  of  the  quo  animo, 
(that  is,  of  the  alleged  but  fictitious  corrupt  agreement)  implied  m 
a  demurrer^  made  that  usury,  which,  by  the  authority  of  the  very 
same  book  would  not  have  been  usury,  if  the  plaintiff  had  traversw 
the  pleoj  that  is,  had  denied  and  tendered  in  issue  the  pretended 
corrupt  agreement.  If,  then,  the  branch  at  Lexington,  instead  of 
demurring  had  traversed  the  plea  of  the  defendants,  that  is,  if 
they  had  denied  the  existence  of  the  corrupt  agreement,  averred 
by  the  defendant,  but  which  had  never  existed,  the  Supreme 
Court  would  have  decided  that  there  was  no  usury  in  the  case, 
and  the  defendants  would  have  been  compelled  to  perform  their 
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lawful  engagement  instead  of  erading  it  by  stigmatizing  them- 
selves with  corruption. 

The  subscriber  will  pursue  no  further  this  analysis  of  the  decir 
sion  of  a  majority  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  In  cases  where  that  venerable  tribunal  is  at  libera 
ty  to  harmonize  in  judgment  with  the  award  of  moral  sensibility, 
there  is  none  to  whose  discernment  and  discrimination  he  would 
bow  with  more  respectful  deference.  But  in  the  review  of  judi- 
cial decisions  upon  contracts  avoided  by  pleas  of  usury  or  statutes 
of  limitation,  there  would  be  always  found  ^  a  considerable  dearth 
of  authorities"  in  the  English  reporters,  traced  back  even  to  the 
age  of  Elizabeth,  in  which  the  fiat  of  the  law  has  been  in  unison 
with  the  dictate  of  justice. 

In  one  of  the  precedents  cited  by  Judge  Johnson,  the  court  is 
said  to  have  observed  ^  there  is  notling  immoral  in  this  traneaeium^ 
but  it  is  agcnnst  a  prohibitory  statute.*'  This  remark  was  not 
wholly  applicable  to  the  case  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
against  Owehs  and  others.  Of  that  transaction  it  could  not  be 
said  there  was  nothing  in  it  immoral.  There  was  something  in 
it  profoundly  immoral,  though  not  on  the  part  of  the  Bank.  Even 
the  violation  of  the  prohibitory  statute  was  an  inference  ag^nst 
the  fact,  from  the  confession  implied  m  a  demurrer.  The  Bank 
was  first  debarred  from  the  recovery  of  a  just  debt,  and  then 
branded  with  usury  upon  the  plea  of  general  depredation  and  cut* 
rent  value  of  the  notes  of  the  bank  of  Kentucky,  when  in  fact 
there  was  not  a  cent  of  usury  taken  or  even  reserved. 

The  subscriber,  however^  cannot  suppress  his  surprise  that  tMs 
case  should  have  been  selected  and  should  now  be  persisted  in,  as 
the  head  and  front  of  the  offences  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States.  Not  alone,  because,  upon  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
facts,  as  they  appear  upon  the  face  of  the  Report,  it  is  the  settled 
conviction  of  his  mind  that,  throughout  the  whole  of  this  transac* 
tion,  the  Bank  was  the  innocent  and  deeply  injured  party-^not 
alone,  because  he  deems  it  would  be  the  summit  of  injustice  to 
hold  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  responsible  in  its  charter  for 
an  unlucky  demurrer  pleaded  seven  years  ago,  in  a  suit  brought 
by  the  branch  at  Lexington,  against  delinquent  debtors.  But  be- 
cause, setting  aside  all  those  considerations,  and  supposing  even 
the  President  and  Directors  of  the  parent  Bank  culpable  of  all 
the  mistakes  in  pleading  of  the  branch  at  Lexington,  this  trans- 
action is  of  ten  years  standing.  If  usury  there  were,  it  was  the 
usury  not  of  Nicholas  Biddle  and  the  Directors  of  1833,  but  of 
Langdon  Cheves  and  the  Directors  of  1822.  The  contract  was 
made  in  May  of  that  year.  From  the  endorsement  upon  the  note 
then  made  by  an  illustrious  citizen  of  Kentucky,  and  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  lawyers  of  the  Union,  (Mr.  Clay,)  it  is  clear 
that  there  was  nothing  in  his  opinion,  in  the  transaction  which 
could  expose  it  to  the  charge  of  usury.  The  subscriber  sees 
nothing  in  it  of  that  nature  now.  It  was  undoubtedly  considered 
in  the  same  light  by  the  then  President  of  the  Bank,  Mr.  Cheves, 
to  whose  opinions  upon  other  points  regarding  the  administra- 
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lion  of  the  affairs  of  the  Bank,  so  much  deference  is  shown  in  the 
Report  of  the  majority  of  the  Committee,  that  the  subscriber 
thinks  he  might  well  have  been  spared  this  imputation  of  being 
accessary  to  an  usurious  contract  of  the  branch  at  Lexington,  and 
of  having  permitted  it  to  be  consummated  without  censure  or 
animadversion. 

The  next  charge  upon  which  the  majority  of  the  Committee 
have  deemed  it  within  their  competency  to  report  is  that  relating 
'  to  the  issuing  of  the  branch  drafts  or  notes.  Upon  this  subject, 
there  was  nothing  of  any  moment  for  the  investigation  of  the 
Committee  to  discover.  Their  existence,  the  causes  in  which 
they  originated,  and  the  purposes  which  they  were  intended  to 
answer,  had  all  been  disclosed  upon  returns  already  made  by  the 
President  of  the  Bank  to  inquiries  instituted  by  this,  and  the  other 
House  of  Congress.  They  had  been  issued,  not  hastily,  but  after 
deliberate  advisement  with  regard  to  their  legality,  sanctioned  by 
the  written  opinions  of  three  of  the  most  eminent  counsel,  learned 
in  the  law,  in  the  United  States-  All  the  facts  leading  to  a  just 
estimate  of  their  expediency  were  well  known.  They  were  sub- 
stituted for  small  notes,  signed  by  the  President  and  Cashier  of 
the  parent  Bank,  of  which  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  supply 
sufficient  numbers  for  the  necessary  circulation  of  the  country. 
The  Report  of  the  majority  of  the  Committee  states,  much  in 
detail,  the  repeated  and  earnest  applications  of  the  President  and 
Directors  of  the  Bank  to  Congress  for  an  additional  authority  to 
the  presidents  and  cashiers  of  the  several  branches,  to  sign  the 
notes  issued  by  those  branches.  It  does  not  appear  that  this  re- 
quest was  ever  denied  by  Congress,  after  deliberation.  In  one 
instance,  at  least,  there  was  a  report  of  a  select  committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  in  favour  of  the  appointment  of 
signers  to  the  notes  of  the  Bank;  but  the  spirit  which,  in  the  halls 
of  legislative  power,  so  often  defeats  by  procrastination  that 
which  it  cannot  reasonably  reject,  had  always  succeeded  in  arrest- 
ing the  action  of  Congress  upon  this  proposal.  But  the  power 
which  was  adequate  to  withhold  the  means  of  furnishing,  in  this 
form,  uniform  currency  for  circulation,  could  neither  supply  its 
place,  nor  suppress  the  constantly  recurring  want  of  it,  in  the  in- 
tercourse of  business  between  the  different  parts  of  the  country. 
The  solicited  power  was  never  denied,  but  it  was  never  granted; 
and  the  omission  to  grant  it  had  the  effect  of  denial.  The  want 
of  circulating  currency,  equivalent  to  specie,  continued  with  in- 
creasing pressure  upon  the  people^  and  especially  at  the  locations 
of  the  southern  and  western  branches  of  the  Bank.  An  expe- 
dient was  at  last  resorted  to,  which,  without  transcending  the 
limits  of  the  charter,  effected  the  same  purposes  which  would 
have  been  accomplished  by  notes  payable  at  the  branches,  under 
the  signature  of  their  presidents  and  cashiers.  It  was,  that  they 
should  be  authorized  by  the  directors  of  the  parent  Bank  to  draw 
notes  or  drafts  upon  the  Bank,  payable  only  there.  That  this  ex- 
pedient was  warranted  by  law,  has  been  settled  by  solemn  deci- 
sion in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States.  It  had  previously 
received  the  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.    An  ob- 
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vious  remark  upon  it  U,  that  its  success  depended  upon  the  exten- 
siveness  and  universality  of  the  credit  of  the  Bank.  The  drafts, 
though  payable  only  at  the  Bank  in  Philadelphia,  circulated  as 
specie  in  every  part  of  the  country.  But  for  that  credit  they  could 
not  have  circulated  at  all,  or  only  as  depreciated  currency.  They 
have  answered  an  exceedingly  useful  purpose,  and  proved  a  ^reat 
public  convenience  in  the  transaction  of  business,  and  the  circu- 
lation of  exchanges  throughout  the  Union.  Under  management 
always  prudent  and  cautious,  no  serious  inconvenience  would  be 
anticipated  from  them.  But  it  is  not  to  be  disguised,  that  they 
offer  tacilities  and  temptations  for  improvident  and  excessive 
issuer*  The  bill  reported  by  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, 
for  re-chartering  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  proposes  to  pro- 
hibit the  issuing  of  these  branch  drafts,  but  to  authorize  the 
presidents  and  cashiers  of  the  branches  to  sign  bills  payable  at 
their  respective  offices  only.  The  want  of  a  circulating  currency 
will  not  be  so  effectually  supplied  by  this  process,  as  by  that  now 
in  use;  but  it  will  be  more  invariably  safe  to  the  Bank  itself.  It 
is  understood  to  be  more  acceptable  to  the  President  and  Direc- 
tors, and  the  subscriber  is  willing  that  it  should  be  substituted 
for  the  practice  now  established,  from  which,  however,  he  per- 
ceives not  that  any  serious  public  injury  has  yet  resulted.  That 
it  is  justifiable  under  the  charter,  he  has  no  doubt. 

The  next  charge  adopted  by  the  majority  of  the  Committee, 
from  the  bill  of  indictment  of  the  chairman,  is,  that  the  President 
and  Directors  of  the  Bank  have  been  guilty  of  the  crime  of  re- 
ceiving and  paying  Spanish  dollars,  and  even  our  own  gold  coins 
«t  their  intrinsic  value,  which  is  higher  than  that  conferred  upon 
them  by  statute.  The  objection  is,  that  these  are  not  technically  call- 
ed bullion;  and  there  seems  to  be  an  argument  in  the  Report,  that  te 
give  or  receive  more  for  foreign  coin,  or  for  domestic  coined  gold, 
than  their  value,  as  established  by  law,  is  unlawful.  This  argu- 
ment, the  subscriber  believes,  has  the  merit  of  novelty — to  him  at 
least  it  is  new.  So  long  as  the  proportional  value  in  the  market 
of  gold  to  silver,  whether  bullion  or  coin,  shall  be  seven  or  eig^ 
per  cent,  higher  than  the  relative  value  assigned  to  them  by  sta- 
tute, while  both  shall  be  legal  tenders— so  long  as  Spanish  or 
Mexican  dollars  shall  contain  more  pure  silver  than  the  coinage 
of  our  own  mint,  so  long  will  the  coin  of  highest  intrinsic  value 
be  bought  and  sold  as  commodities,  in  spite  of  aH  human  legisla- 
tion. Nothing  is  more  clearly  established  by  the  universal  expe- 
rience of  mankind,  than  the  impotence  of  despotism  itself,  to  con- 
trol the  value  of  the  precious  metals.  Every  attempt  to  exercise 
such  authority  bears  upon  its  face  the  stamp  of  injustice.  Charles 
XII.  of  Sweden,  once  transmitted  a  message  to  the  Senate  of  the 
kingdom,  that  he  would  send  to  govern  them  one  of  his  boots. 
The  same  monarch  successively  issued  eight  or  ten  copper  coun- 
ters, each  of  about  the  weight  of  half  a  cent,  and  decreed  tliat  they 
should  pass  for  Swedish  silver  dollars.  His  own  creditors  were 
compelled  to  receive  them;  hut  to  pass  them  off  upon  others,  at 
the  same  rate,  was  beyond  his  power.  With  two  metallic  legal 
tenders  of  different  intrinsic  value,  the  Bank,  like  every  other  cor- 
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poratioQ  or  individual,  has  the  option,  and  always  will  make  the 
option,  to  pay  in  the  tender  of  lowest  value.  Their  debtors  hav- 
ing the  same  option,  will,  as  universally,  pay  the  corporation  in 
the  same  tender  of  lowest  value.  To  forbid  the  Bank  from  re- 
ceiving foreign  silver  or  domestic  gold  coins  at  an  advance,  would 
be  to  expel  them,  unless  as  special  deposites,  forever  from  their 
i^aults.  To  forbid  the  Bank  from  paying  them  at  an  advance 
would  be  prohibition  ever  to  issue  them  at  all.  They  are  com- 
modities in  the  market  which  will  be  bought  and  sold,  by  all  the 
brokers  and  State  banks  in  the  Union,  whether  bought  and  sold 
by  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  or  not.  The  participation  of 
that  Bank  in  the  traffic,  far  from  tending  to  disturb  the  legal  va- 
lue of  the  coin,  and  render  that  portion  of  the  metallic  currency 
uncertain  and  fluctuating,  has  a  tendency  directly  the  reverse. 
To  prohibit  the  Bank  from  making  an  allowance  of  advance  upon 
Spanish  dollars,  would  be  a  prohibition  to  import  specie,  consist^ 
ing  of  that  coin,  at  all.  Then,  either  it  would  be  imported  to  the 
same  extent  by  other  institutions  and  individual  traders,  or  there 
would  be  a  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  specie.  In  the  former 
case  the  fluctuation  in  the  value  of  that  kind  of  specie  would  be 
neither  more  nor  less  than  it  is,  and  in  the  latter,  it  would  be 
much  greater. 

The  fourth  charge  reported  by  the  majority  of  the  Committee, 
is  that  of  selling  ^  stock  obtained  from  government,  under  special 
acts  of  Congress." 

In  this,  as  in  many  other  parts  of  the  Report,  the  subscriber  has 
had  occasion  to  regret  the  want  of  precision  in  the  statement  of 
the  charge.  Here  almost  every  word  in  which  the  charge  is 
conveyed  is  remarkable  for  its  looseness  and  indefiniteness  of  mean- 
ing. Who,  for  example,  under  denomination  of  ^^  stock  obtained 
from  govemmentj"  would  naturally  understand  the  evidences  of  a 
loan  made  to  the  government  by  the  Bank  itself?  In  the  contract 
of  loan  there  must  be  a  debtor  and  creditor,  neither  of  whom  can 
with  propriety  be  said  to  obtain  any  thing  from  the  other.  In  the 
use  of  ambiguous  language,  there  is  always  danger  of  ambiguity 
of  conception.  In  this  case,  if  the  Bank  obtained  stock  from  the 
Government,  it  was  because  the  Government  obtained  money  from 
the  Bank.  The  loans  could  not  have  been  made  without  special 
authority  by  act  of  Congress,  and  that  authority  was  expressly 
given.  The  Bank  is  prohibited  from  purchasing  any  public  debt 
whatsoever,  but  it  is  not  prohibited  from  selling  any  certificate  of 
public  debt,  which  it  may  lawfully  possess.  With  regard  to  the 
loans  to  which  the  Report  of  the  majority  of  the  Committee  re- 
fers, the  stock  which  represented  the  moneys  borrowed,  was  made 
transferrable  by  the  very  acts  of  Congress  which  authorized  the 
loans.  The  Bank  received  the  certificates  transferrable  upon  their 
face,  and  neither  that  act,  nor  the  charter  of  the  Bank^  nor  any 
other  law  of  the  land,  prohibited  the  Bank  from  selling  them.  If 
the  object  of  the  argument  of  the  majority  Report  upon  this  charge 
be,  to  urge  that,  in  the  new  charter  which  may  be  granted  to  the 
Bank  a  clause  should  be  introduced  to  prohibit  the  Bank  from 
selling  the  certificates  of  the  stock  of  authorized  loans  by  the  Bank 
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to  the  Government,  it  is  obvious  that  such  a  clause  would  be  pre- 
cisely equivalent  .to  a  provision  that  the  Bank  should  never  loan 
to  the  Government  at  all,  for  it  is  clear  that  Congress  could  lay 
no  other  competitor  with  the  Bank  for  the  loan  under  the  same 
restriction;  nor  could  the  Bank,  under  such  a  restriction,  ever  en- 
ter into  competition  with  other  proposers  for  the  loan  not  so  re- 
stricted. Among  the  great  public  benefits  of  a  National  Bank, 
with  a  capital  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  its  operations,  the 
subscriber  considers  this  very  facility  furnished  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  contracting  loans  upon  moderate  terms,  as  the  exigencies 
of  the  public  interest  may  require,  holds  a  conspicuous  rank.  He 
believes  those  very  loans  to  which  the  majority  Report  refers,  to 
be  signal  examples  of  the  benefit  of  the  Bank  to  the  nation.  He  is 
well  assured,  that  if  at  the  time  when  those  loans  were  contracted, 
there  had  been  no  National  Bank,  the  loans  must  have  been  made 
upon  terms  much  more  burdensome  to.  the  borrowers,  while  the 
public  Treasury  would  have  lost  all  the  profit  of  the  participa- 
tion in  the  loan  to  the  nation  as  stockholders  of  one-fifth  of  the 
capital  of  the  Bank. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  subjects  of  charges,  considered  by  the  ma- 
jority Report  as  amounting  to  violations  of  the  charter,  come 
within  the  purview  of  one  and  the  same  principle.  They  consist 
of  expenditures  made  by  authority  of  the  President  and  Directors 
of  the  Bank  for  the  purpose  of  improving  and  of  adding  value  to 
the  real  estate,  of  which,  in  the  course  of  their  business,  they 
have  become  lawfully  possessed.  There  are  two  donations  of 
1,500  dollars  each  to  turnpike  road  companies — some  appropria- 
tions for  canal  basins — for  building  of  six  warehouses,  and  per- 
haps some  other  houses.  There  appears  to  be  in  the  principle  of 
these  charges  something  of  an  instinctive  aversion  to  internal  im- 
provements—a sentiment  with  which  the  subscriber  must  disclaim 
all  sympathy  whatever.  The  majority  Report  presents  the  dona- 
tions to  the  two  turnpike  road  companies  as  offences  highly  ag- 
gravated by  the  circumstance  that  the  General  Government  had 
declmed  making  appropriations  for  similar  objeds — which  declining 
for  similar  objsdSj  becomes,  in  the  very  next  sentence  of  the  Re- 
port, a  direct  refusal  of  the  Government  to  expend  its  revenues 
on  the  very  same  objects. 

But  this  assertion,  in  either  of  its  forms,  is  liable  to  much  con- 
troversy, and  must  be  received  with  much  qualification.  It  is  ad- 
mitted, in  a  note  to  the  Report,  to  be  possible  that  the  improve- 
ments were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  real  estate  of  the  Bank, 
and  upon  the  ground  that  such  donations  would  increase  the  value 
of  that  real  estate;  and  this  possibility  the  majority  would  have 
found  to  be  positive  fact,  if  they  had  thought  proper  to  ask  for  an 
explanation  of  it  before  passing  censure  upon  the  transaction. 

The  assertion  is  therefore  altogether  gratuitous,  that  the  Go- 
vernment had  declined  to  make  appropriations  for  similar  objects. 
The  Government  has  made  many  and  very  large  appropriations 
for  the  construction  of  roads,  because  they  would  give  additional 
value  to  the  public  lands,  through  or  near  which  the  road  was  to 
pass.    It  was  the  main  argument  upon  which  the  first  very  ex- 
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pensive  work  of  internal  improvement,  the  Cumberland  road, 
was  undertaken.  It  has  silenced  many  a  stubborn  objection,  sa- 
tisfied many  a  timid  scruple,  subduing  many  a  constitutional  ob- 
stacle. So  decisive  has  been  its  effect,  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  name  a  single  instance  of  the  refusal  of  Congress  to  make  an 
appropriation  to  assist  in  the  construction  of  a  road  when  it  has 
been  made  apparent  to  Congress  that  it  would  raise  the  value  of 
the  public  lands.  If,  therefore,  the  proceedings  of  the  Bank  were 
to  be  influenced  by  the  example  of  the  Government,  they  had  the 
full  sanction  of  their  authority  for  their  appropriations  for  these 
turnpike  roads.  Nor  is  it  just  to  consider  them  in  the  light  of 
donations  or  gratuities,  wasteful  of  the  property  of  the  stockhold- 
ers. For  such  expenditures,  the  board  ol  directors  at  Philadel- 
phia could  have  no  imaginable  motive  other  than  that  of  pro- 
moting the  interest  of  their  stockholders,  and  making  their  funds 
more  available.  With  regard  to  the  building  of  houses,  the  major- 
ity Report  quotes  the  restriction  in  the  charter  upon  the  holding 
of  real  estate  by  the  Bank.  The  Corporation  is  permitted  to  hold 
lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments,  bona  fide  mortgaged  to  it  by 
way  of  security,  or  conveyed  to  it  in  satisfaction  of  debts  pre- 
'viously  contracted  in  the  course  of  its  dealings,  or  purchased  at 
sales  upon  judgments  obtained  for  such  debts.  It  is  not  alleged 
that  the  Bank  holds  one  acre  more  of  land  than  is  thus  allowed  by 
law.  But  the  majority  Report  seems  to  consider  the  restriction 
as  affecting  not  only  the  quantity  of  lands  which  they  might  hold, 
but  the  right  of  improving  that  which  was  their  own — the  com- 
mon proprietary  right.  If  there  had  been  any  manifestation  of  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  corporation  to  increase  the  quantity  of 
their  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments,  permanently  held,  the 
subscriber  would  have  been  among  the  first  to  censure  their  de- 
sign, and  the  readiest  to  restrain  them  from  the  indulgence  of 
such  a  desire  by  law.  But  almost  all  these  lands  were  held  in  one 
place — Cincinnati  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  They  had,  according  to 
the  declaration  of  the  President  of  the  Bank,  come  into  their  pos- 
session strongly  against  their  own  inclinations.  He  stated,  and  it 
appears  to  be  perfectly  natural,  that  all  the  lands  which  came  into 
their  hands  were  considered  by  them  as  incumbrances;  that  their 
design  was  to  dispose  of  them  as  speedily  as  they  possibly  could. 
That  for  this  purpose  they  had  erected  a  small  number  of  houses, 
to  make  both  the  land  on  which  they  stood,  and  the  adjoining 
lands,  more  easily  and  more  freely  saleable.  The  buildings  were 
also  erected,  partly  by  contributions,  in  labour  and  materials,  by 
debtors  to  the  Bank,  who  had  no  other  means  of  payment.  The 
advantage  of  all  this  was  principally  to  the  stockholders  of  the 
Bank,  and  the  subscriber  believes  that  the  solicitude  for  their  in- 
terests, so  warmly  manifested  in  the  majority  Report,  when  deny- 
ing the  right  of  the  President  and  Directors  to  spend  their  money 
in  donations  and  gratuities,  will  find  no  responsive  voice  amongst 
the  stockholders  themselves.  It  was  indeed  the  unfortunate  con- 
dition of  those  to  whom  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  cor- 
poration were  entrusted,  that,  whatever  they  have  done,  must  be 
made  a  subject  of  censure.     If  they  increase  their  business  and 
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their  profits  by  branch  drafts  upon  the  Bank,  it  is  a  heinous 
offence,  because  Congress  had  neglected  to  give  a  power  to  sign 
the  bank  bills  to  any  other  officers  than  the  President  and  Cashier. 
If  they  increase  the  value  of  their  real  estate  by  contributing  to  a 
turnpike  road,  it  is  wasting  the  property  of  the  stockholders  in 
gratuities  and  donations.  If  they  enlarge  their  discounts  and  ac- 
commodations, they  supply  teinptations  to  over-trading,  and  bring 
the  Bank  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  If  they  contract  their  issues,  they 
produce  unheard-of  distress-  in  the  trading  community.  Do  they 
trade  in  foreign  silver  and  domestic  gold  coins?  They  are  acces- 
sary to  the  pernicious  exportation  of  the  precious  metals.  Do 
they  substitute  bills  of  exchange  for  silver  dollars  in  the  exporta- 
tion to  China?  Who  does  not  see  that  they  must  send  to  London 
the  coin  which  formerly  went  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope? 
And,  besides,  the  transaction  looks  very  like  respondentia  securi- 
ties. The  most  perfect  parallel  to  the  majority  Report  known  to 
the  subscriber,  is  the  lively  lady  in  ^  Much  Ado  about  Nothing:** 

"  who  never  yet  nw  man, 
"  How  wiie,  how  noble,  yoang,  how  rarely  feator'd, 
"  Bat  she  would  spell  him  baehoard.** 

Thus,  when  the  administration  of  Mr.  Cheves  can  be  exhibited 
in  favourable  contrast  with  that  of  the  present  President,  it  is  pre- 
sented with  high  and  earnest  commendation:  but  when  a  charge 
of  usury  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Bank,  upon  the  credit 
of  a  confession  implied  in  a  demurrer j  the  occasion  to  stigmatize  the 
Bank  cannot  be  passed  over,  though  ten  long  years  have  slumbered 
over  the  sin,  and  though  Langdon  Cheves  himself  must  be  branded 
as  the  usurer. 

The  subscriber  will  no  longer  tax  the  time  and  patience  of  the 
House  by  pursuing  into  their  microscopic  details  a  series  of  in- 
culpations and  criminations,  not  one  of  which,  in  his  deliberate  opi- 
nion, has  a  shadow  of  reasonable  foundation.  How  could  he  consi- 
der otherwise  than  a  waste  of  time  a  prying  scrutiny  into  the  ques- 
tion—Who of  the  stockholders  have  usually  voted  at  the  election 
of  the  directors?  Who  were  the  voters  present?  And  who  held  the 
proxies  of  the  absent?  When  it  is  notorious  that  in  this,  as  in  all  si- 
milar institutions,  whose  stockholders  have  confidence  in  their  pre- 
siding officer,  the  great  difficulty  iato  prevail  upon  the  stockholders 
to  attend  and  vote  at  the  elections  at  all?  How  could  he  consider  as 
a  grievance  to  be  probed  to  the  quick,  and  reported  upon  to  the 
House,  that  whereas  the  charter  provides  that  there  shall  be  twenty- 
five  directors,  there  are  at  this  very  hour  only  twenty-four,  because 
the  stockholders  at  their  annual  meeting  did  elect  Nicholas  Biddle 
one  of  MetV  directors^  and  the  President  of  the  United  States  did  no- 
minate, and,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  Senate,  did  appoint  the 
same  Nicholas  Biddle  one  of  the  five  directors  on  the  part  of  the  Go- 
vernment. Such  has  for  several  years  been  the  fact,  and  the  con- 
clusion naturally  and  justly  to  be  drawn  from  it  is,  that  Mr.  Bid- 
dle has  enjoyed  the  unquestioning  and  entire  confidence,  both  of 
the  Government  and  of  the  individual  stockholders.  The  reason 
of  the  double  election  has  been  this:  the  President  of  the  Bank  is 
elected  by  the  directors  on  the  first  Monday  in  January,  and  none 
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but  a  director  is  eligible  to  the  office  of  President.  The  nomina- 
tion of  Government  directors  sometimes  lingers  in  the  Senate 
until  after  the  first  Monday  of  January.  The  stockholders,  there- 
fore, elect  Mr.  Biddle  as  one  of  their  directors,  that  he  may  with 
certainty  be  re-eligible  as  President.  When  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Biddle,  as  a  Government  director^  has  been  completed  in 
time  to  be  known  to  the  stockholders  at  their  election,  they  have 
not  chosen  him;  when  it  has  not,  he  has  been  appointed  and 
elected.  And  thus  there  are  only  twenty-four  instead  of  twenty- 
five  directors.  In  all  fonner  years,  however,  Mr.  Biddle  has  de- 
clined accepting  the  appointment  as  a  Government  director,  and 
his  place  has  been  supplied.  So  that,  until  the  present  year,  the 
board  of  directors  has  been  full.  The  effect  of  his  not  declining 
the  appointment  from  Government  the  present  year  is,  that  he  is 
removable  from  office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Ten  years  long  has  this  confidence  been  enjoyed  and  justified 
by  that  distinguished  citizen  and  honourable  man.  No  question 
had  ever  been  insidiously  started,  how  many  proxies  he  held? 
The  more  he  held,  the  more  extensive  was  the  confidence  of  the 
stockholders  in  him.  No  scruple  had  ever  crossed  the  mind  of 
any  President  of  the  United  States,  to  deter  him  from  nominating 
him  year  after  year  as  a  Government  director.  Not  a  voice  had 
ever  been  raised  in  the  Senate  to  cause  their  hesitation  to  confirm 
his  appointment,  and  so  perfectly  in  harmony  with  this  confidence 
has  been  that  of  the  public,  that  not  a  rumour  has  ever  been  raised 
of  a  prospect  or  even  of  a  project  for  the  election  of  any  other  per- 
son as  President  in  his  place.  After  ten  years  of  fair  fame  thus 
sustained  without  an  adverse  whisper  being  heard,  it  has  been  a 
source  of  deep  mortification  to  the  subscriber  to  see  the  character 
and  feelings  of  such  a  citizen  treated  by  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  as  if  he  had  been  an  inmate  fresh  issued  from  a 
penitentiary  to  preside  over  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  As 
an  exemplification  of  this  fact,  it  might  be  sufficient  to  refer  to 
the  tone  of  the  majority  Report  from  beginning  to  end;  to  the 
consciousness  of  authoritative  power  which  pervades  all  its  pages, 
unmingled  with  that  courtesy  which  arrays  even  authority  itself 
in  the  ornaments  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit — to  the  continual 
contestation  even  of  facts  stated  by  the  President  of  the  Bank  upon 
oath-^to  expressions  so  divested  of  all  semblance  of  delicacy  as 
these;  that  "  the  Bank  as  it  collects  the  revenue,  knows,  or  ought 
to  knoWy  that  it  will  be  called  upon  by  the  Government  to  reim- 
burse it."  The  subscriber  forbears,  for  he  finds  it  difficult  to  ex- 
press his  sensations  without  using  terms  obnoxious  to  the  same 
criticism  which  he  is  compelled  to  apply  to  these. 

A  large  portion  of  the  same  Report,  and  that  with  which  it 
closes,  consists  of  an  elaborate  argumentative  parallel  between 
the  condition  of  the  Bank  in  1819,  when  it  is  stated  to  have  been 
upon  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  and  its  present  condition.  With- 
out entering  into  the  particulars  of  this  disquisition,  the  subscri- 
ber will  close  this  his  own  Report,  with  a  few  general  remarks 
concerning  it. 
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And  in  the  first  place  he  observes,  that  the  Bank  cannot,  with 
any  propriety  be  said  to  have  been  upon  the  verge  of  inrnkftqitcf/ 
in  1819.  It  did  not  suspend  specie  payments  for  an  hour— it  had 
met  with  heavy  losses — its  capital  had  not  been  punctually  paid 
in,  conformably  to  its  charter.  Imprudent  and  irregular,  ii  not 
fraudulent  speculations  in  its  stock  had  been  allowed  and  shared 
by  one  or  more  of  its  directors.  It  had  failed  in  the  indiscreet 
attempts  to  make  all  its  bills  payable  at  all  its  branches.  Had  a 
severe  pressure  come  upon  it,  a  short  interval  might  have  ensued 
during  which  it  might  have  suspended  cash  payments,  and  that 
would  greatly,  perhaps  permanently,  have  affected  its  credit.  But 
the  Bank  was  never  near  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  The  majority 
Report  itself  states,  that  in  April,  1819,  when  its  difficulties  were 
the  greatest,  its  means  of  specie,  notes  of  other  banks,  and  funded 
debt,  amounted  to  upwards  of  ten  millions  of  dollars,  while  the 
whole  demands  which  could  come  against  it  in  the  same  month) 
amounted  to  only  about  14  millions.  There  is  nothing  like  an 
approach  to  bankruptcy  in  this.  But  the  pressure  on  the  Bank  in 
1819  did  not  proceed  from  the  errors  or  imprudencies  of  the  cor- 
poration itself  only.  There  is  an  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tides  of 
commerce  almost,  though  irregularlv,  periodical  throughout  the 
world,  and  there  is  a  sort  of  galvanic  sympathy  in  the  contrac- 
tions and  expansions  of  the  great  moneyed  institutions  in  both 
hemispheres.  The  restoration  of  specie  payments  by  the  Bank  of 
England  in  1817  and  1818,  undoubtedly  produced  an  immense 
pressure  upon  the  circulation,  and  of  course,  upon  the  commerce 
of  the  world.  All  paper  circulation  beyond  the  amount  represent* 
ing  the  precious  metals,  is  fictitious  capital,  or  rather,  it  is  credit. 
The  question  whether  the  balance  of  moral  influence  upon  the 
condition  of  men,  arising  from  circulating  credit  and  banking, 
be  a  blessing  or  a  curse,  is  a  speculation  for  the  closet.  Money 
has  long,  and  upon  divine  authority,  been  pronounced  the  ^  root 
of  all  evil,"  and  paper  money  shares  in  its  full  proportion  the 
character  of  its  prototype.  Power  for  good,  is  power  for  evil, 
even  in  the  hands  of  Omnipotence.  Had  there  been  in  1819,  no 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  the  pressure  must  have  been  incompa* 
rably  greater,  and  the  ruin  far  more  widely  spread  than  it  was. 
The  opinions  exhibited  in  this  portion  of  the  majority  Report  are 
reproduced  in  the  interrogatories  of  the  member  of  the  committee 
to  the  President  of  the  Bank  appended  to  it.  The  subscriber  will 
barely  refer  to  the  answers  by  the  President  of  the  Bank,  which 
render  all  further  discussion  of  them  superfluous. 

But  if  it  were  true  that  the  condition  of  the  Bank  in  1819,  was 
upon  the  v^rge  of  bankruptcy;  and  if  it  were  also  true  that  the 
present  condition  of  the  Bank  were  of  exact  resemblance  to  its 
deplorable  state  at  that  time,  the  discretion,  the  patriotism,  and 
the  humanity  of  the  Committee  could  scarcely  have  sanctioned 
the  disclosure  of  so  disastrous  a  secret  to  the  world.  The  market 
price  of  the  Bank  stock  at  the  time  when  this  inquisition  into  the 
affairs  of  the  Bank  was  instituted,  was  at  an  advance  of  at  least 
35  per  cent,  upon  its  nominal  valu^.    In  spite  of  all  the  denuncia- 
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tion  against  it,  in.  spite  of  all  the  learnedjirguments,  all  the  arith- 
metical calculations,  all  the  statistical  theorems,  corollaries,  and 
demonstrations,  with  which  it  had  been  for  years  assailed  in  and 
out  of  Congress,  the  price  current  of  bank  stock,  the  thermome- 
ter of  public  confidence,  was  still  at  25  per  cent,  advance  upon  the 
shares.  If  the  majority  of  the  Committee  had  really  made  the 
discovery  that  the  affairs  of  this  Bank  were  in  such  a  desperate 
state,  from  the  extraordinary  pressure  upon  the  money  market 
and  the  depression  of  trade,  considering  the  large  stake  which 
the  nation  holds  in  the  stock  of  the  Bank,  it  would  have  been  but 
prudent  forecast  in  the  majority  of  the  Committee,  and  would 
nave  manifested  a  tender  regard  for  the  public  interest,  to  have 
reserved  the  exposure  of  this  crisis  of  terror^and  dismay  until  it 
should  have  exploded  or  passed  away.  In  such  emergencies,  the 
most  formidable  of  all  dangers  to  banking  institutions,  is  the 
spreading  of  a  panic  among  its  creditors.  The  issues  and  circu- 
lation of  the  Bank  paper  are  undoubtedly  large,  and  there  has 
been  for  some  months  a  severe  pressure,  though  not  a  universal 
one  on  the  money  market.  The  President  and  Directors  of  the 
Bank  became  aware  of  this  pressure  on  its  first  approach,  and 
took  measures  of  precaution  as  early  as  October  last,  to  prepare 
for  meeting  it,  and  breaking  its  force.  On  the  7th  of  that  month 
a  circular  was  issued  to  the  cashiers  of  all  the  branches,  noticine^ 
the  pressure  which  was  to  be  expected,  particularly  upon  the  on 
fices  at  Philadelphia  and  New  York;  instructing  them  so  to  shape 
their  business  as  to  furnish  them  so  far  as  might  be  practicable 
with  the  means  which  were  likely  to  be  required.  At  that  time 
the  Government  had  given  notice  of  a  payment  of  six  millions  of 
funded  debt  to  be  paid  on  the  first  of  January  then  next.  But  it 
had  gone  further,  and  authorized  the  creditors  thus  to  be  paid  off 
in  January,  to  claim  their  payments  even  at  any  time  of  the  pre- 
ceding quarter,  although  the  Government  had  in  deposite  scarce- 
ly half  the  sum  required  for  that  anticipated  payment.  The  Bank 
made  no  complaint,  but  took  this  measure  of  precaution.  The 
same  vigilant  and  restrictive  policy  was  pursued  through  the 
winter  and  spring,  except  when  mollified  by  the  dispensations  of 
Providence  in  the  overflowings  of  the  Ohio  at  Cincinnati  and  at 
Louisville. 

At  these  places  the  credits  of  the  Bank  had  been  very  large; 
yet,  immediately  upon  being  informed  of  this  visitation  of  cala- 
mity, every  facility  was  again  extended,  by  direction  of  the  Pre- 
sident and  Directors  at  Philadelphia,  to  those  who  had  suffered 
by  the  floods.  Shortly  after,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  makes 
a  confidential  intimation  of  a  wish  to  pay  off  six  millions  of  three 
per  cent,  stocks  on  the  first  of  July  next.  To  ease  the  pressure 
upon  the  commerce  of  New  York,  and  to  save  the  Bank  from  the 
necessity  of  curtailing  the  discounts  of  the  merchants'  debts  to 
Government  for  duties— the  President  proceeds  to  Washington, 
and,  in  a  conference  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  suggests 
the  expediency  of  postponing,  until  the  first  of  October,  the  pay- 
ment of  the  six  millions  of  three  per  cent,  stock.  The  Secretary 
accedes  to  the  arrangement,  the  Bank  stipulating  to  pay  the  quar- 
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ter's  interest,  in  consideration  of  having,  during  the  interval,  the 
use  of  the  money;  and  this  adjustment,  so  advantageous  to  the 
Government,  so  provident  of  the  interests  of  the  stockholders,  so 
beneficent  to  the  debtors,  both  of  the  Government  and  of  the  Bank, 
and  so  facilitating  to  the  collection  of  the  revenue  at  a  time  ot 
considerable  commercial  embarrassment,  is  seized  upon  in  the 
majority  Report,  as  if  the  dearth  of  reasonable  cause  of  complaint 
had  bred  a  famine,  and  harped  upon,  as  if  it  had  been  the  conv«l* 
sive  gasp  of  the  Bank  in  the  very  agonies  of  bankruptcy. 

Now  all  this  had  led  the  mind  of  the  subscriber,  reflecting  upon 
it  with  all  the  anxious  intensity  of  which  it  is  capable,  to  a  directly 
opposite  conclusion.  That  there  was  over-trading  to  considerable 
extent  in  the  course  of  the  last  two  years,  he  has  no  doubt.  That 
the  issues  of  Bank  credit  and  circulation  unusually  large,  partly 
furnished  the  means  to  this  over-energy  of  enterprise,  he  is  not 
prepared  to  deny.  That  in  the  earnest  and  proper  anxiety  to 
re-invest  in  productive  funds  the  mass  of  capital  thrown  back 
upon  their  hands  by  the  payment  of  the  seven  millions  of  the 
Government's  debt  for  the  stock  of  the  nation  in  the  Bank,  the 
President  and  Directors  may  have  for  a  moment  overstepped  the 
line  where  that  prudence,  which  includes  all  the  attributes  of  the 
Divinity,  might  have  stopped,  is  possible.  The  subscriber  is  far 
from  affirming  that  they  did.  If  they  did,  he  is  sure  that  it  was 
from  motives  pure  as  rectitude  itself,  and  from  infirmities  of  judg> 
ment  incident  to  all  the  labours  of  man. 

The  President  of  the  Bank  very  forcibly  stated  to  the  Commit* 
tee,  the  extremely  delicate  position  in  which  the  institution  stands 
towards  the  commercial  community  in  this  respect*  So  long  at 
the  Bank  keeps  within  the  line  of  safe  operations  upon  its  own 
funds,  it  leaves  those  of  commerce  to  regulate  themselves.  It  nu* 
ther  seeks  to  increase  nor  diminish  them.  When,  from  whatever 
cause,  there  is  among  the  merchants  a  tendency  to  over-trading^ 
it  is  not  the  province  of  the  Bank,  directly,  to  interpose  against 
it;  for  that  would  be  to  exercise  an  invidious  and  improper  con- 
trol over  business  with  which  it  has  but  a  remote  concern.  Its 
general  [duty  is  to  grant  facilities  while  it  has  disposable  funds 
uninvested.  The  point  at  which  it  ought  to  stay  its  hand  is  a 
matter  of  difficulty  to  determine,  and  upon  which  the  soundest 
discretion  may  come  to  different  results  m  different  men.  From 
the  first  appearance  of  the  impending  pressure,  the  measures  of 
the  President  and  Directors  of  the  Bank  appear  to  the  subscriber 
to  have  been  marked  with  great  judgment,  and  to  have  been  con- 
tinued and  modified,  according  to  the  progress  of  events,  with 
equal  steadiness  of  purpose,  and  benevolence  of  intention. 

But,  whether  the  Corporation  issues  its  circulation  with  liberali- 
ty, or  curtails  it  with  provident  caution,  it  equally  meets  the  cen- 
sure of  the  majority  Report.  After  quoting  two  passages  from 
a  report  of  Mr.  Rush,  commending  the  Bank  for  its  prudence  in 
limiting  the  amount  of  its  circulation,  it  gives  two  statements,  show- 
ing that  between  August,  1828,  and  the  first  of  April  last,  the  cir- 
culation had  been  augmented  to  what  it  calls  the  astonishing  in- 
crease of  upwards  of  ten  millions  in  less  than  four  years.    But  it 
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omits  all  notice  of  two  facts,  which,  if  duly  considered,  would 
have  taken  off  all  the  edge  of  astonishment.  The  first  is,  that 
during  that  same  interval,  that  seven  millions  of  stock  held  by  the 
Government,  were  repaid.  The  second,  that  upwards  of  three 
millions  of  the  public  debt,  held  by  the  Bank,  were  paid  off;  so  that 
the  astonishing  increase  of  circulation  is  a  mere  reinvestment  of 
capital,  which  had  been  returned  upon  the  hands  of  the  Bank,  and 
only  the  substitution  of  one  species  of  productive  property  for 
another.  And  scarcely  has  the  sentence  of  censure  been  express- 
ed in  the  Report,  but  it  turns  and  complains,  and  appeals  to  the 
circular  addressed  to  the  branches,  and  correspondence  with  them 
tince  October  last,  that  the  chief  object  of  the  Bank  has  been  bare- 
ly to  sustain  itself;  and  that,  since  that  time,  the  Bank  has  not  in- 
creased its  facilities  to  the  trading  community,  in  any  part  of  the 
Union. 

The  subscriber  believes  that  nothing  can  be  more  delusive  than 
the  parallel  drawn,  in  the  majority  Report,  between  the  state  and 
condition  of  the  Bank  in  1819  and  in  1832,  but  that  Report  has 
subjected  itself  to  one  test  which  is  already  disclosing  the  true 
character  of  its  reasoning.  It  has  ventured  upon  the  field  of  pro- 
phecy, and  the  failure  of  its  predictions  is  already  brightening 
mto  demonstration. 

In  the  anticipation  that  there  will  be  a  curtailment  of  discounts 
for  several  months  to  come,  the  foresight  of  the  majority  Report 
is  probably  correct.  This,  of  course,  must  occasionally  happen 
in  all  banking  establishments.  It  is  incidental  to  all  the  unavoida- 
ble fluctuations  of  trade,  and  is  believed  to  be  at  this  time  indis- 
pensable, not  only  to  the  Bank,  but  to  the  whole  commercial  com- 
munity. This  operation  has,  indeed,  been  quietly  proceeding 
in  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  ever  since  the  circular  of  7th 
October,  1831;  which  the  majority  Report  turns  to  so  large  ac- 
count for  its  purposes.  It  has  been  in  progress,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  direction  of  the  Bank  has  been  reserving  and  husbanding 
and  prudently  applying  the  means  to  the  commercial  portion  of 
our  fellow  citizens,  of  meeting  and  passing  through  this  critical 
emergency,  with  as  little  detriment  to  the  public  and  to  indivi- 
duals as  possible.  This  would  explain,  one  would  think,  very  sa- 
tisfactorily, the  fact  stated  in  the  letter  of  the  President  of  the  Bank 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  of  the  29th  March  last,  that,  in 
compliance  with  an  intimation  from  the  Collector  at  New  York, 
an  extension  of  loans  had  been  promptly  acceded  to,  in  the  pre- 
ceding month  of  February,  to  assist  the  mercantile  debtors  of  the 
Government,  in  the  punctual  payment  of  their  bonds;  without 
needing  an  argument,  such  as  that  of  the  majority  Report  against 
this  plain  and  direct  assertion  of  a  very  notorious  and  unquestiona- 
able  fact.  The  author  of  the  Report  finds,  by  reference  to  the 
weekly  statement  of  the  office  at  New  York,  from  July,  1831,  to 
April,  1832,  no  aggregate  increase  of  loans;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
a  reduction  of  the  amount.  He  finds  that  the  total  amount  of  dis- 
counts at  the  New  York  branch,  between  the  4th  of  October,  1831, 
and  the  28th  of  March,  1832,  was  actually  diminished  £468,447  17, 
while,  during  the  same  time,  the  bonds  paid  at  that  port  amounted 
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to  between  nine  and  ten  millions  of  dollars.  Can  it  be  imagined 
that  he  discovers  in  this  statement,  compared  with  that  in  the  let- 
ter from  the  President  of  the  Bank,  to  which  he  refers,  not  an  un- 
answerable demonstration  of  the  prudence,  as  well  as  of  the  libe- 
rality which  the  affairs  of  the  Bank  have,  in  this  respect,  been 
conducted,  but  an  occasion  of  contesting,  by  unavoidable  implica- 
tion, the  veracity  of  the  President  of  the  Bank? — and  this  in  a  Re- 
port which,  upon  an  immediately  preceding  page,  charges  the 
Bank  with  ^  the  loss  of  Jive  fnilUotis  of  Us  specie.*' 

On  the  first  perusal  of  the  Report  the  subscriber  was  himself 
greatly  at  a  loss  to  know  what  was  meant  by  this  ^  loss  of  five 
millions  of  its  specie,"  of  which  he  was  very  sure  that  no  evidence 
had  been  given  to  the  Committee^  and  it  was  only  after  a  repeated 
examination  of  the  paragraph  in  comparison  with  another  part  of 
the  Report,  that  he  found  this  form  of  expression  was  only  an  in- 
genious mode  of  accusing  the  Bank  of  a  loss  of  Jive  millions  of 
specie  between  the  first  of  September  and  the  first  of  April,  be- 
cause there  was  nearly  that  amount  more  of  specie  in  the  funds 
of  the  Bank  at  the  former  period  than  at  the  latter.  This  con- 
struction, by  which  payment  of  debts  is  converted  into  loss  of 
specie,  may  serve  as  a  consolation  for  the  disappointment  arising 
from  the  inability  to  convict  the  Bank  of  any  other  serious  loss 
since  1819. 

With  regard  to  the  increase  of  the  number  of  the  branches, 
to  the  precise  manner  in  which  the  annual  election  of  directors 
has  been  conducted,  to  the  alarming  magnitude  of  the  sums  re- 
cently paid  for  printing,  to  the  sums  paid  to  the  solicitors  and 
cotmsellorSy  distinct  from  those  paid  to  attorney Sy  to  the  number  of 
useftd  documents  not  referrible  to  any  particular  head,  and  to  the 
many  statements  called  for,  which  the  business  of  the  Bank  and 
the  shortness  of  the  time  allowed  for  the  investigation  would  not 
admit  to  be  furnished,  the  subscriber  will  pass  over  all  these  sub- 
jects as  they  are  passed  over  by  the  majority  of  the  Committee, 
with  the  expression  of  his  satisfaction  that  the  labours  of  the 
Committee  upon  them  were  abridged  by  the  march  of  time,  and 
of  his  hope  that  no  Committee  of  Congress  will  ever  again  be 
called  to  an  investigation  upon  a  plan  of  such  interminable  out- 
line. He  is  convinced,  that  to  fill  it  up  according  to  the  compre- 
hensiveness of  its  conception  and  the  multifarious  complication 
of  its  details,  a  Committee  appointed  at  this  time  which  should 
sit  the  year  round,  and  he  might  safely  add  night  and  day,  would 
at  the  expiration  of  the  charter  of  the  present  Bank,  be  left,  like 
the  present  Committee,  with  a  multitude  of  subjects  of  complaint, 
which  they  would  be  "  compelled  to  abandon  for  the  toant  of  time.'* 

With  regard  to  the  numerous  matters  of  vital  importance  in 
the  reorganization  of  the  Bank,  specie  payments,  domestic  and 
foreign  exchanges,  investments  in  public  debt  by  the  Bank  in 
1824  and  1825,  and  its  ability  to  make  loans  to  the  Government, 
the  influence  of  the  operations  of  the  Bank  upon  trade,  on  the  in- 
crease of  the  paper  circulation  of  the  Bank,  its  agency  in  dimi- 
nishing or  enlarging  the  circulation  of  local  Banks,  and  the  means 
of  permanently  regulating  our  general  circulation  so  as  to  pre- 
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vent  its  injurious  effects  upon  the  trade  and  currency  of  the  coun- 
try, concerning  which  the  Committee,  or  rather  one  of  its  mem- 
bers, submitted  a  number  of  inquiries  to  the  President  of  the 
Bank:  a  copy  of  the  answers  of  the  President  of  the  Bank  to  these 
inquiries,  has  already  been  submitted  to  the  House.  It  is  hoped 
they  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  House,  and  that  they  will  contri- 
bute, with  other  considerations,  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States  ought,  with  such  modifications  as  may  be 
deemed  expedient  by  the  Legislature,  to  be  immediately  re-char- 
tered. 

The  subscriber  has  long  entertained  the  opinion,  that  the  exist- 
ence of  a  National  Bank  is  indissolubly  connected  with  the  con- 
tinuance of  our  national  Union.  The  fiscal  operations  of  the  Go- 
vernment, in  all  its  branches,  he  believes,  cannot,  without  the  aid 
of  such  an  institution,  be  conducted,  he  will  not  say  well,  but  at 
all.  He  does  not  say  that  the  present  Bank  of  the  United  States  is 
indispensable,  and  his  mind  has  sometimes  hesitated  upon  the 
question,  whether,  at  the  expiration  of  the  present  charter  of  the 
Bank,  the  establishment  of  another,  though  similar  institution, 
might  not  be  more  expedient  than  the  renewal  of  the  charter.  In- 
clining rather  to  the  latter  of  these  measures  before  the  institu- 
tion of  this  inquiry,  he  has  been  very  strongly  confirmed  in  that 
opinion,  by  the  result  of  the  investigation  in  which  he  has  shared. 

The  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  corporation  during  the 
administration  of  the  present  President,  not  exempt  from  human 
error  and  infirmity,  has  yet  appeared  to  him  marked  with  all  the 
characters  of  sound  judgment,  of  liberal  spirit,  of  benevolent  feel- 
ing, and  of  irreproachable  integrity.  A  large  proportion  of  its 
officers  in  subordinate  trust  are  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  a  class 
of  citizens  peculiarly  qualified  for  the  performance  of  duties,  and 
the  exercise  of  qualities  appropriate  to  the  successful  manage- 
ment of  moneyed  establlshments^industry,  punctuality,  tempe- 
rance, and  a  conscientious  discharge  of  all  moral  obligations. 

In  considering  the  numerous  and  important  public  services,  and 
the  large  contributions  of  the  present  Bank  to  the  government 
and  people  of  the  United  States,  he  thinks  the  least  return  which 
they  are  justly  authorized  to  expect  from  the  equity  of  the  nation, 
is  the  renewal  of  their  charter.  The  benefits  and  profits  of  the 
Bank  have  been  enjoyed  by  the  nation  far  beyond  those  shared  by 
the  individual  stockholders.  Besides  the  bonus  of  a  million  and 
a  half  of  dollars  paid  to  the  public  treasury  for  the  charter — be- 
sides the  saving  of  the  expense  of  loan  offices  for  the  payment  of 
the  public  debt,  principal  and  interest — besides  the  obligation  of 
transferring  the  Government  funds  to  and  from  every  part  of  the 
Union,  as  the  public  exigencies  require — the  nation  has  held  one- 
fifth  part  of  the  stock  from  the  commencement  of  the  institution 
to  this  time,  without  payment  of  one  dollar  to  its  capital,  until  the 
last  two  years.  It  has  received  the  dividends  in  common  with 
the  other  stockholders;  has  exercised  the  exclusive  right  of  ap- 
pointing one-fifth  of  the  directors;  has  been  supplied  with  loans 
whenever  the  occasions  of  the  Government  have  needed  them, 
vpon  terms  more  advantageous  to  the  public  than  could  have  been 
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secured  from  any  other  institution  or  company  of  individuals: 
while  the  Bank,  by  its  salutary  control,  and  its  universally  ex- 
tended credit,  has  compelled  the  restoration  of  cash  payments, 
and  furnished  a  currency  equivalent,  in  substantial  value,  to  specie 
throughout  the  Union.  These  have  been  the  advantages  of  the 
Bank  to  the  nation,  while  the  individual  stockholders  have  real- 
ized, upon  their  invested  capitals,  scarcely  more  than  a  yearly  in- 
terest of  six  per  cent.,  even  including  the  advance  of  the  stock  at 
this  time  in  the  market.  This  circumstance  has  afforded  proof, 
nothing  short  of  demonstration,  of  the  rashness  and  folly  of  all 
those  projects  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  Bank,  which  have 
been  presented  to  Congress,  with  a  lure  of  enormous  premiums 
for  the  grant  of  a  charter.  The  subscriber  has  no  doubt  that  the 
destruction  of  such  an  establishment  would  be  speedy  and  inevi- 
table, either  by  the  absorption  of  all  its  profits  to  pay  the  pre- 
mium, or,  by  forcing  its  direction  into  a  wild  and  reckless  extent 
of  business,  ruinous  to  the  commerce  of  the  country,  not  less  than 
to  the  Bank  Itself. 

In  considering  the  expediency  of  renewing  the  charter,  the  sub- 
scriber discards  all  considerations  of  the  interests  or  wishes — ^not 
only  of  the  President  and  Directors  of  the  Bank,  but  of  all  the  in- 
dividual stockholders  of  the  corporation.  In  the  question  be- 
tween chartering  a  new  corporation,  and  rechartering  the  old  one, 
if  the  interests  of  the  individual  adventurers  are  to  be  considered 
at  all,  like  opposite  quantities  in  algebra,  they  annul  each  other. 
It  is  the  public  interest  alone  that  can  determine  the  question,  and 
in  that  view  alone,  the  subscriber  would  prefer  the  renewal  of  this 
institution  to  the  establishment  of  another.  The  present  esta- 
blishment has  the  advantage  of  long  experience,  and  of  a  system 
matured  by  the  acquired  knowledge  of  many  years,  and  by  the 
correction  of  its  own  errors.  That  knowledge  has  been  pur- 
chased at  no  inconsiderable  cost,  and  a  set  of  new  undertakers 
would  most  probably  have  to  pass  through  a  similar  noviciate. 
The  result  of  his  examination  has  been  an  entire  conviction,  that, 
with  a  view  to  the  public  interest  alone,  the  charter  of  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States  ought  forthwith  to  be  renewed. 

In  the  free  and  unreserved  animadversion  upon  the  course  of 
proceedings  pursued  in  this  investigation  by  the  majority  of  the 
Conimittee,  and  upon  the  consequences  to  which  they  necessarily 
lead,  which  he  has  felt  it  his  duty  to  indulge,  he  trusts  it  will  not 
be  understood  as  his  intention  to  speak  in  censure  of  any  indivi- 
dual member  of  the  Committee.  He  imputes  no  injustice  of  in- 
tention to  any  one,  even  where  he  sees  it  most  flagrant  in  the  re- 
sult of  measures.  If,  in  the  examination  of  the  books  and  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Bank,  a  penetrating  and  severe  scrutiny  into  the 
ofiicial  conduct  of  the  President  and  Directors  of  that  institution 
was  within  the  scope  of  the  labours  of  the  Committee,  and  he  has 
no  doubt  it  was,  he  was  equally  clear  in  the  conviction  that  the 
resolution  of  the  House  gave  them  no  right,  and  that  the  first 
principle  of  national  justice  denied  them  the  right,  to  bring  before 
themselves  for  censure  or  vindication  the  persons  or  the  concerns 
of  any  other  individual.    The  majority  of  the  Committee  thought 
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otherwise.  Editors  of  newspapers,  printers,  attorneys,  counsel- 
lors, solicitors,  brokers,  members  of  Congress,  and  officers  of  go- 
vernment, they  thought  game  fairly  to  be  hunted  dowiijif  they  had 
an  account  in  Bemk,  because  the  Committee  were  authorized  to 
examine  the  books  and  the  proceedings  of  the  corporation.  They 
thought  this  a  liberal  construction  of  their  powers. '  Differing 
from  them  in  their  definition  of  liberality,  he  has  seen  no  cause  to 
question  the  liberality  of  disposition  of  any  one  of  them,  accord- 
ing to  their  sense  of  the  term.  He  does  all  possible' justice  to 
their  intentions,  though  often  and  essentially  dissenting  from  their 
reasoning,  and  from  their  philology.  Liberality,  in  his  vocabu- 
lary, is  a  word  of  very  different  import,  and  as  unintelligible  to 
them,  as  in  theirs  it  is  to  him.  From  this  remark,  he  deems  it  a 
tribute  of  candour  to  except  the  member  of  the  Committee  who 
constituted  the  majority,  and  the  generosity  of  whose  nature  li- 
censed the  Report  made  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  to  the 
House.  That  same  generosity  of  his  nature  impelled  him,  when 
the  Report  was  presented,  to  rise  in  his  place,  and  declare,  that,  in 
the  whole  course  of  this  investigation,  he  had  seen  in  the  conduct 
of  the  President  and  Directors  of  the  Bank,  nothing  inconsistent 
with  the  purest  honour  and  integrity.  Had  that  same  candid  and 
explicit  declaration,  due,  as  the  subscriber  believes,  to  the  most 
rigorous  justice,  been  made  by  the  other  members  who  sanctioned 
the  majority  Report,  many  a  painful  remark  in  the  paper  now  sub- 
mitted, perhaps  the  whole  paper  itself,  would  have  been  sup- 
pressed. But  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  injured  worth,  is,  in  his 
opinion,  among  the  first  of  moral  obligations;  and,  in  concluding 
these  observations,  he  would  say  to  every  individual  of  the  House, 
and  to  every  fellow  citizen  of  tlie  nation,  inquisitive  of  the  cause 
of  any  over-anxious  sensibility  to  imputations  upon  the  good  name 
of  other  men  which  they  may  here  find— - 

"  When  troth  and  virtue  an  affront  endurei, 

"  The  offence  ia  mine,  my  friend,  and  ahoold  be  yonn." 

JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS. 

I  concur  fully  in  all  the  statements  made,  and  principles  deve- 
loped, in  the  above  Report. 

J.  G.  WATMOUGH. 
14/A  itfoy,  1832. 


